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Sarojini Devi's Letter 


| The following graphic and poetic account of her 
experiences during her American visit sent by Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi will be read with interest. M. K.G. ] 


“I have been three weeks in this wonderful New 
World where every hour has been an event; but this 
is the first time that I am sending you a real letter. 


“Tt am writing tonight from the charming old 
town of Cincinnati which is called the Gateway of 
the South, where long ago lived a very noble woman 
who dedicated her genius to the deliverance of the 
Negroes from their pitiful bondage. I have just 
returned from interpreting to a large audience ( whose 
parents and grandparents knew Harriet Beecher Stowe 
in the days when she was writing the poignant tale of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin) the message of the ‘ Mystic 
Spinner.’ , .. . There were women, deeply responsive, 
there were earnest and thoughtful men engaged in 
varied avocations of education, law, business, medicine, 
literature, the Church and state-craft.... When the 
meeting ended they came up to me in the usual 
American fashion to which I have now found myself 
accustomed and said each in his or her own way and 
vocabulary, ‘You spoke as one inspired and brought 
us a message that must inspire our lives always.’ 
Miue was, like Harriet Beecher Stowe’s, also a message 
of deliverance from bondage. Another version for 
another land. .... The gospel of the Mystic Spinner 
as interpreted by a Wandering Singer was, from first 
to last, from the initial to the ultimate word, the 
evangel of  self-deliverance from every kind _ of 
personal and national, economic, social, intellectual, 
political and spiritual bondage. Could it be anything 
less —and yet find in me an interpreter, do you 
think ? 

“These three weeks in the New World have been 
a period of veritable delight and revelation. This 
young country and this young nation have made a 
profound and intimate appeal to my heart, my 
‘magination, my vision, understanding and faith... . 
and through all the incredible tumult and turmoil of 
daily existence, I find the spirit of a valiant and vital 
Seeking, seeking, seeking for some truth, some 
realisation, finer and higher than the Old World has 
yet conceived or expressed... . . . And though today 
stone and steel and gold be their only symbols, they 
express the challenge and dream of youth in all its 
unspent and invincible courage, ambition, power and 
insolent pride. , . » ,» Jt is the birthright and the 


destiny of youth to send up just such a challenge 


to the old. It is to me so moving and so inspiring 
and I watch with a prescient tenderness and trust 
- » + ,. through what anguish and _ sacrifice and 


renunciation must this new young world find fulfilment 
of its Vision of Beauty, Truth and Victory... . ., 
You will say (no, you will not say anything so foolish 
but others may and will) that after all I am a poet, 
rhapsodizing in my usual way. . But I have 
never rejoiced so greatly before that I am a poet and 
that the lily wand I carry in my hands opens all 
doors and all hearts to my knocking. . . Gates 
of brass shall not withstand one touch of that Magic 
VV ATIC cence ere <6 

“I confess I never expected such a welcome and 
such warm-hearted and immediate response from all 
sections ot the people, ... public and private appre- 
ciation, friendliness and enthusiasm. I am so 
particularly grateful that all the groups of men and 
women I specially wish to reach in a more personal 
association than is possible in public meetings do not 
wait for me to approach them, but do me the delightful 
honour of seeking me out themselves. So that in this 
brief time I have been privileged to establish the most 
cordial relations with those whose minds and_perso- 
nalities mould and influence public opinion in America— 
scholars, Writers, politicians, preachers and men of 
affairs and splendid women who use their wealth, rank 
and talent in the service of fine natfnal and international: 
causes for the progress of humanity. Jane Addams of 
course is the chief among them. ... Her famous Hull 
House set in the midst of the slums of Chicago is as 
much a centre of contemporary American history as 
the President’s White House at Washington. Do not 
imagine that my personal ‘contacts,’ as they are called, 
are confined to any one section of the American people. 
I have reached the Lowest, and I hope their hearts, of 
the as yet disinherited children of America, the coloured 
population, ... the descendants of those whom Abraham 
Lincoln died to set free. . . . It breaks my heart to see 
the helpless, hopeless, silent and patient, bitterness and 
mental suffering of the educated Negroes. ... They are 
so cultured, so gifted, some of them so beautiful, all of 
them so infused with earnest and sensitive appreciation 
of all that is authentic in modern ideals of life . .. and 
yet, and yet... there is a bar sinister upon their 
brow. ... They are the socially and spiritually outcast 
children of America. ... Last night in Chicago -I went 
to see a play called Pugy. ... It was not so much a 
play asa transcript from life, written and acted by 
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Negroes. . . . It is so simple, so true, so heart-breaking. 
There is nothing quite like it in the whole range of 
modern literature. It is all the tears and all the child 
laughter of the race and I think it will educate the 
American white races to a broader consciousness of 
equity and humanity more powerfully than even Uncle 
Tom's Cabin did during the Days of Slavery. 

“Among so many and such divers types of 
meetings I hardly know which to choose for you as the 
most interesting. But there are three out of last week’s 
programme that had an especial significance. One was 
the wonderful banquet at the International House in 
New York given by the Indian community and attended 
by about 400 representative Americans. One was an 
immense gathering in the Town Hall of New York 
when I spoke on ‘ Will India be Free?’ ( The title was 
chosen by the Association for Political Education) and 
the same evening there was a vast assembly at the 
World Alliance for Peace banquet at which about 70 
nationalities took part and the walls of the banquet 
hall were decorated with the flags of all the free 
nations. ... I was there as a private last-minute guest 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hume; but I was not permitted very 
long to remain a private guest. I was taken up to the 
high table on the dais to sit amongst all the dignitaries 
of Church and State and Foreign legations . . , .and of 
course I was called upon to speak..... ‘A greeting 
from the East’ the Chairman called it.... . I spoke 
. + + briefly — but what was in my mind. ok. 
somewhat startled but enthusiastic audience. . ... Where, 
I asked, among all the flags of large and little, old and 
new, Western and Eastern nations on the wall was the 
flag of India? ... And what was the Significance and 
where was the reality of all talk about world peace 
when one fifth of the human race was still in political 
subjection? .... Enslaved India, I said, would continue 
to be a danger to world. peace and make all talk of 
disarmament a mockery. Until they could hang India’s 
banner dyed in the red of her hope, the green of her 
courage and the white of her faith among other world 
symbols of liberty there could and would be no real 
peace in the world...... 

“T understand that several speakers next day at the 
final session of the Peace Week Conference took my 
tat hd eds mateo ater Sa 
could not afford to igacre: oe ee a 

‘sé 

My programme is very crowded, Tomorro 
to Detroit, then back to New York, where mies ics 
engagements Iam asked to 
America’s National Thanksgiving 


a as they say again includ- 
e by the time thi . 
Scionably long letter Teaches you, hae 
its length because you have 
by wanting ‘long love letters’ 
Scrawls, and | know you will 


Tvellous kindness to me I 
iS undoubtedly the beauty and magnificence of be 


Message that India sends to the New World: but — J 


believe ~— without being guilty of an undue lack of 
modesty, that a little of that kindness is evoked by 
the Messenger who brings so splendid a greeting 
across the seas ! 

‘““And through me the New World sends back a 
greeting—of love for the Mystic Spinner and admiration 
for the Land whose people are set out on the way of 
self-deliverance from their sevenfold bondage. 

“Good night... . While I have been writing page 
upon page to you this little old lovely town has 
wrapped itself in slumber. I seem to be the only 
keeper of vigils amidst a world of sleep... . It is 
midnight here but already the dawn is breaking over 
the Sabarmati and its waters are the mirror of the 
morning rose and gold. 

“I wish I were watching that morning rose and 
gold. But do not let my whisper of homesickness 
become a loud clamour. Homesickness is unworthy, 
is it not, of an ambassador who bears a Great 
Message?” 


Bharati the Tamil Poet 
II* 
Bharata Desh 

We are proud of Bharata Desh: 
No more shall fear distress us, 
No morg shall hatred grieve us. 
On our snowclad silver mountain we will roam; 
Over the wide ocean sail out on our ships; 
The whole country shall be a temple unto us. 
Our Bharata Desh, we shall sing, and proudly dance. 
We will build a bridge to the ruby isle, 
And make our Rama’s setu a great big street. 
The overflowing waters of Bengal we shall bring 
To feed the highlands and the wastes. 
Deep mines we will dig 
For gold and gems and every precious thing: 
And go to the eight points of the earth 
For commerce and return, our ships full Jaden 
With all our prosperous people want from abroad. 
In the southern sea we shall fish for pearls: 
And on the western coast our land shall teem 
With eager merchants from the world, 
Offering their goods for our wares. 
Floating on the Indus under the moon 
Fair damsels from Malabar shall make holiday. 
And in their boats shall be. heard 
The songs of freedom-loving Andhra. 
The wheat of the Ganges Valley i 
Shall be exchanged for the ban of the Kaveri land, 
We will make rich gifts of Malabar ivory 
In return for the brave songs of Maharashtra. 
The philosophers debating in Kashi, . 
We will have instruments to hear them at Kanchi. 
We will honour the heroes of Rajasthan 
With the beautiful gold of Karnatak. 
Silk and cotton fabrics we shall weave 
And fill the streets mountain high, 
And give them to traders from abroad, 
Who shall give us rich wares in return, 
Arms we will make; paper we will make; 
Factories we will build; and colleges establish: 


ee 


*Part T appeared in Young India of 18th December 1928, 
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We will not be idle, we ‘will not weary: 

Truth shall be our speech, and charity our deed. 
The magic of science shall be ours. 

We will map the heavens, and measure the ocean, 
And unravel the secrets of the moon. 

We will train our hands t every art. 

We will beautify our Cities), 

Aye, and replant the, forests too. 

Poems we will writ " beans we will paint, 

And foster learning of every Kind. | 

We will look to the blacksmith’s forge, 


And find joy in every honest art that feeds the world. 


Umbrellas for the sun we will make, 

And tools for agriculture. 

Hessian bags and hardware; 

Swift vehicles. of all kinds, and dreadnoughts too. 


The Tamil bard and her immortal words we'll cherish: 


She taught us that castes there were none but two, 

Those that stood upright and walked in the way of 
charity, 

These were of noble birth; and all the rest low-born. 

We are proud of Bharata Desh 

No more shall fear distress us, 

No more shall hatred grieve us. | 


Morning Song 
To Bharata Devi 
The day has dawned! Our prayers have been heard. 


Our littlenesses have like the darkness disappeared; 
The Sun of knowledge has spread the golden light. 


Crowding heré in myriads to offer worship and homage 

Are your children waiting, bound in service unto you. 

Why, my mother, are you yet asleep? 

'Tis strange! Rise, rise and bless us. 

The birds are making song; the drums are beating, 

The blast of Freedom is heard everywhere. 

Have you not heard the victorious conch? 

The damsels are crowding in the city streets; 

The Brahmans are chanting the Veda 

And singing your illustrious name. 

O Mother, nectar-sweet ! 

O Mother, dear as life! Rise, rise and bless us. 

We have seen the sunlight in the heavens; 

But we yearn to see the light of your lustre on the earth. 

We have brought heart-flowers to offer at-your feet, 
melting with love. 


From you were born the Shrutis 

And all the: far-famed knowledge. 

You hold in your hand a spear, 

At sight of which the Rakshasas quake; 
Spotless one! Rise, rise and bless us. 

Know you not that our minds are thirsting 

To drink the light of your lustrous eyes ? 

O thou of golden form! O holy cne that begot 
The snhow-crowned Himalaya! 

How long must we wait acrying for your grace? 
What sufferings yet undergo? 

Still asleep, O cruel one? 

Sweeter than life! Rise, rise and bless us. 

Will you yet sleep, great queen? 

Can a mother remain unmoved 

When her lisping children entreat ? 

Queen of Bharata! We shalll sing your praise 


In all your eighteen tongues so rich and sweet. 

Come and rule us, make us glad. 

Mother that begot us, rise, rise and bless us. 
Liberty 

Those that set their brave hearts on liberty, 

Will they take aught else thereafter ? 

Thirsting for the nectar of gods, 

Would they think of toddy? 

Dharma alone lives; all else is transient: 

Those that have seen this truth, 

Would they seek to live thereafter 

In servitude dishonourable ? 

Every one that is born must surely die: 

Those that have realised this law, 

Would they deem it pleasure to live, 

Disregarding honour and duty? 

To be born as man is rarest privilege: 

Those that realise this truth, 

Would they agree to enslave their souls, 

Even if their bodies be thrown in the fire? 

Would you barter the sun that shines in the sky 

For a glow-worm to play with? 

Losing freedom dearer than eyesight, 

Can you live in servitude bowing ? 

Thinking to enjoy comforts 

Would you give up freedom ? 

Is it not foolish to buy a picture, 

Selling both your eyes for the price? 

Having said Vande mataram and bowed to the mother, 

Can you offer worship to Maya? 

How can you ever forget that Vande mataram 

Is the true song of salvation ? 


Awakening 


Not with water, but with hot tears 
Did we water this crop; 

O God! Is it Thy will 

That it should wither? 

This beautiful lamp is burning 
With our hearts melted for oil 
And lighted wih our lives; 

O God! Is it Thy will 

That it should go out? 

Lying weary for a thousand years, 
On a sudden, unexpectedly, 

We came upon this priceless treasure; 
Shall we lose it, at last ? 

Dharma alone wins, say they. 

Is this going to be falsified ? 

Have we not suffered enough 

For our sins? 

Our noblest sons are locked ig jail 
Our learned men are grinding 

At the prison mills, suffering, 
Hast Thou not seen? 

Deprived of all your gifts 

We stand, mother ! 

Who can heal our woes 

But Thou alone? 

Is not sweet liberty 

Thy choicest gift? 

When cruel men rob us of it, 
Wilt Thou not defend? 
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If the heavens withhold the rain 
Can life exist? 

Without divine Liberty 

How ‘shall we live? 


They say, Thou givest all 
That men truthfully desire. 
Are we deceiving ? 

Are not our hearts pure? 


Is it to deceive 

We offer body, wealth and life? 

Is it to deceive 

We are bitterly lamenting, 

Writhing in pain? 

“Tis for Thee and through Thy grace 
And Thy privilege that we claim. 
Why dost Thou 

Remain pitiless ? 


Are we asking 

For something new ? 
Did not our fathers 
Live glorious days ? 


If thou and Dharma uphold the world, 
Before we are weary 
Give us this single gift. 


(To be continued ) 
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What is in a Name? 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


At the time of writing this (forenoon, 29th 
December ) it is too early to give my impressions of 
the, Congress. The events are moving and changing 
so fast that the impressions of the morning are nullified 
by those of the evening. Meanwhile, therefore, it may 
be well to understand the controversy faging round 
Dominion Status and Independence. The more I hear 
the arguments of those who have forced the issue, the 
more clearly do I see the harm that is being done by 
it. Up to a certain point it was perhaps health-giving 
and necessary. It was certainly good to appreciate the 
fact that nothing short of independence could possibly 
be the goal of the nation and that therefore every 
advance should be interpreted in terms of independence 
It follows therefore that every political change or rela 
that may impede the nation’s march towards independence 
should be rejected. 


But what is the meaning of this independence ? 
For me its meaning is Swaraj. Independence is : 
word employed for European consumption. And those 
whose eyes are turned outward whether it be toward 
West or East, North or South, are thinking } 
anything but India’s independence, For finding tadia} 
independence we must look to India and her pa 
and daughters, her needs and capacity It es 
obvious that the contents of her independence a 
therefore vary with her varying needs and teceusing 


capacity. India’s independence therefore nee not 
have the meaning current in the West. Italian 
independence is different from that of England, 


Sweden’s differs from both. 


One thing that we need is undoubtedly freedom 
from British control in any shape or form. But 
freedom from such control of any other power is equally 
our need in terms of independence. The Nehru report 
points the way to such freedom and it prescribes the 
remedy that India can assimilate today. It is a 
worthless document if it means anything less. Its 
acceptance is wholly compatible with the national goal 
and I venture to think that the fiercest champion of 
national independence can and should safely work for 
its full fruition. The report is not an end in itself. 
It simply gives us the formula according to which we 
should work. It presumes concentrated ceaseless 
work by all the different parties before it can bear 
fruit. 


Great confusion has been created by tearing the 
much abused expression ‘ Dominion Status’ from its 
context. It is not an elixir of life to be imported from 
Westminster to put life into us. The expression has 
been used by the distinguished authors of the report 
to show by analogy what in their opinion is needed 
for India’s political growth. The scheme of Govern- 
ment adumbrated in the report, whether it is known 
by the expression Dominion Status or any other, whilst 
it may fully answer our needs today, may easily fall 
short of them tomorrow. But it contains its own corre- 
ctive. For it is a scheme to be worked out by the 
nation, not one to be imposed upon or thrown at her 
by Britain. If it fructifies, it contains all we need for 
future growth; hence I call it the charter of our 
independence. 


After all if the Nehru report is consigned to 
oblivion, we shall still need a charter. It may be 
known as the charter of india’s independence and may 
still conceivably be much less than the Dominion 
Status of the Nehru report. 


If what we want therefore cannot be sufficiently 
deseribed by the Swadeshi word Swaraj, it cannot be 
described by any other word that can be coined. All 
that the man in the street should know is that he 
wants the scheme of Government framed by the 
nation’s representatives without the change of acomma 
and then he can say with the greatest confidence, 
‘What is in a name?’ 


That the Nehru scheme requires endorsement by 
the British Parliament is nb defect in it. Since we are 
connected with Britain, we shall in every case need 
some sort of endorsement from ber Parliament whether 
the scheme is to be transmutation of the present 
bondage into an absolutely equal partnership to be 
destroyed at will or whether it is te end every sort 
of connection with Britain. I shall always maintain 
that the transmutation, complete conversion, is any 
day a higher status than destruction. But of this later, 
Enough for us to learn by heart for the moment that 
any scheme to take us towards Swaraj or if you will 
independence, must be framed by us and must mi 


accepted without a single alteration dictated b 
British Parliament. fies 
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My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XxXXvVIII 


Congress Initiation 


I do not regard my participation in Congress pro- 
ceedings at Amritsar as my real entrance into the 
Congress politics. My attendance at the previous 
Congresses was nothing more perhaps than an annual 
renewal of allegiance to the Congress. I never felt on 
these occasions that I had any other work cut out for 
me except that of a mere private, nor did I desire 
for more. 

My experience of Amritsar had shown that there 
were one or two things for which perhaps I had some 
aptitude and which could be useful to the Congress. 
I could already see that the late Lokamanya, the 
Deshabandhu, Pandit Motilalji and other leaders were 
pleased with my work in connection with the 
Punjab Inquiry. They used to invite me to their 
informal gatherings where, as I found, resolutions for 
the Subjects Committee were conceived. At these 
gatherings only such persons were invited as enjoyed 
the special confidence of the leaders, and whose services 
were needed by them. Interlopers also sometimes 
found their way to these meetings. 


There were for the coming year two things which 
~jinterested me as I had some aptitude for them. 
One of these was the memorial of the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre. The Congress had passed a resolution 
for it amid great enthusiasm. A fund of about 
lakhs had to be collected for lit. 
as one of the trustees. Pandit Malaviyaji, enjoyed 
the reputation of being the prince among beggars 
for the public cause. But I knew that I was 
not far behind him in that respect. It was whilst I 
was in South Africa that I had discovered my capacity 
in this direction. I had not the unrivalled magic of 
Malaviyaji for commanding princely donations from 
the potentates of India. But I knew that there was 
no question of approaching the Rajas and Maharajas 
for donations for the Jallianwala Bagh memorial. The 
main responsibility for the collection thus fell, as I had 
expected, on my shoulders. The generous citizens of 
Bombay subscribed most liberally and the memorial 
trust has at present a handsome credit balance in the 
bank. But the problem that faces the country today 
is as to what kind of memorial to erect on the ground 
to sanctify which Hindus, Musalmans and Sikhs 
mingled their blood. The three communities, instead 
of being bound in a bond of amity and love, are, to 
all appearances, at war against one another and the 
nation is at a loss as to how to utilise the memorial 
fund. . 

My other aptitude which the Congress could utilise 
was as a draftsman. The Congress leaders had found 
that I had a faculty for condensed expression which I 
had acquired by long practice. The then existing 
constitution of the Congress was Gokhale’s legacy. 
He had framed a few rules which served as a basis 
for running the Congress machinery. The interesting 
history of the framing of these rules I had learnt 
from Gokhale’s own lips. But everybody had 
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now come to feel that these rules were nolonger adequate 
for the ever increasing business of the Congress. 
The question had been coming up before the Congress 
year after year. The Congress at that time had 
practically no machinery functioning during the interval 
between session to session or for dealing with fresh 
contingencies that might arise in the course of the 
year. ‘The existing rules provided for three secretaries 
but as matter of fact only one of them was 
functioning secretary and even he was not a 
whole-timer. How was he single-handed to run the 
Congress office, to think of the future, or to discharge 
during the current year the obligations contracted by 
the Congress in the past? During the current year, 
therefore everybody felt that this question would assume 
all the more importance. The Congress was too un- 
wieldy a body for the discussion of public affairs. 
There was no limit set to the number of delegates in 
the Congress or to the number of delegates that each 
province could return. Some improvement upon the 
existing chaotic condition was thus felt by everybody 
to be an imperative necessity. I undertook the 
responsibility of framing a constitution on one 
condition and it was this. I saw that there were 
two leaders, viz., the Lokamanya and the Deshabandhu 
who had the greatest hold on the public. I requested 
that they as the representatives of the people should 
be associated with me on the Committee for framing 
the constitution. But since it was obvious that they 
would not have the time personally to participate 
in the constitution-making work, I suggested that 
two persons enjoying their confidence should be 
appointed along with me on the Constitution Committee 
and that the number of its personnel should be limited 
to three. This suggestion of mine was accepted by the 
late Lokamanya and the late Deshabandhu, who 
suggested the names of Sjts. Kelkar and I. B. Sen 
respectively as their proxies. The Constitution 
Committee could not even once come together but we 
were able to consult with each other by correspondence 
and in the end presented a unanimous report. I 
regard this constitution with a certain measure of 
pride. I hold that if we could fully work out this 
constitution the mere fact of working it out would 
bring us Swaraj. With the assumption of this respon- 
sibility I may be said to have made my real entrance 
into the Congress politics. 


(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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‘A Young Heart 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A correspondent who signs himself 
has addressed mea long letter dealing with a 
of subjects. This anxiety to keep the writer’s name 
secret betrays cowardice or lack of moral courage, alas, 
fast becoming but too common amongst us. It ill 


becomes those who aspire after Swaraj. | would appeal 
moral weakness and 


* A young heart’ 
number 


to our young men to shed this 
speak out their thoughts with courage and yet with 
humility and restraint. Even if they cannot be sure of 
their sense of discrimination and courtesy, let them 
express their thoughts in the language that comes to 
them naturally. Cowardly silence will not only not 
teach them discrimination or courtesy but it will 
demoralise them into the bargain. 
Regarding the Calf 

To come now to the questions adverted to by 
*A young heart’ in his letter: The first one is about the 
yet upfinished calf-episode. After observing that it was 
a grievous error on my part to have killed that calf, 
he goes on to give his arguments which I will skip 
oyer as they have already been answered in Navajivan. 


He then sums up: 

“In short if the poor calf had the tongue to 
speak it would certainly have implored you to 
spare it the poison injection and let it dig a 
natural death after drawing its allotted number of 
breaths. It seems to me that in an excess of pity 
for the suffering animal you betrayed yourself into 
a great error and soiled your pure hands with the 
blood of an innocent calf. I am sure that on 
further reflection the truth of my observation and 
the magnitude of your mistake will become clear 
as daylight to you. It would be improper to 
say anything more to one like you who has 
seen truth face to face, still I cannot help adding 
that in case you ever discover your error and 
according to your nature confess it to the world, 
the world would feel grateful to you and further 
misunderstanding on the subject would be prevented. 
As it is, your action is bound to be misinterpreted 
and the sin of it all will be on your head. The 
sooner, therefore, you confess your error the better 
it would be for you and the world. May God 
vouchsafe to us all light and understanding ! ”’ 

Let me hasten to tell this writer and all those 
who think like him that I am not in a position to 
avail myself of their advice. But this much I can 
promise that the moment I discover that I was wrong 
I will in all humility confess the wrong and also make 
for it all the amends possible. Let me also admit 
that my error, if an error it is tound to be in the long 
run, would be deemed to be no light one as I shall in 
that event have been guilty of committing an irreligious 
act — be it ‘in ignorance—jin the name of religion. 
Such a thing would be reprehensible in anybody; in 
me not the least. For I know that for good or for evil, 
my conduct is likely to influence many. I ‘have thus 
a full sense of my responsibility. 

But whilst I have not the slightest desire to mini- 
mise my responsibility in the matter I believe that if 
in spite of the best of intentions one is led into 
committing mistakes, they do not really result in 
harm to the world or for the matter of that any 
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individual. God always saves the world from es 
consequences of unintended errors of men who live 
in fear of Him. Those who are likely to be misled 
by my example would have gone that way all the 
same even if they had not known of my action. For 
in the final analysis a man is guided in his conduct 
by his own inner promptings, though the example of 
others might sometimes seem to guide him. But be it 
as it may, I know that the world has never had to suffer 
on occount of my errors because they were all due to 
my ignorance. It is my firm belief that not one of 
my known errors was wilful. Indeed what may appear 
to be an obvious error to one may appear to another 
as pure wisdom. He cannot help himself even if he 
is under a hallucination. Truly has Tulsidas said: 

‘Even though there never is silver in mother- 

o’pearl nor water in the sunbeams, while the illusion 

of silver in the shining shell or that of water in 
the beams Jasts, no power on earth can shake the 
deluded man free from the spell.” 

Even so must it be with men like me who, it may 
be, are labouring under a great hallucination. Surely, 
God will pardon them and the world should bear with 
them. Truth will assert itself in the end. 

Regarding the Monkeys 

The other question touched by ‘A young heart’ in 
his letter is regarding the monkeys. He writes: 

“All that I wish to write regarding the 
monkeys is that you will, pray, not entertain the 
idea of killing them even in a dream. If *they ~ 
threaten your crops you may adopt such measures 
for keeping them from mischief as other farmers 
do, as for instance pelting them with stones, shouting 
etc., but for heaven’s sake do not recommend their 
killing for a paltry few measures of grain. It 
would be wanton selfishness to compass such 
destruction for a trifling gain. There cannot be 
two opinions in this matter: Hindus will always 
regard your action as himsa pure and simple. It 
is only on such occasions that one’s ahimsa is 
put to the test. Is it not monstrous to deprive a 
fellow creature of life for the sake of a miserable 
dittle crop? What selfishness and what cruelty? 
How can such an iniquitous suggestion proceed 
from your lips at all? Well, you may by your 
superior brute force kill the monkeys but remember 
you will have to pay the price for it one day, and 
before the Great White Throne all your subtle 
arguments will avail you nothing. In the name of 
mercy, therefore, I humbly beseech you not to 
besmirch your hands by such cruel deeds.’ 


That this question should be put to me _ in this 
way at this late hour of the day surprises me. I have 
already admitted that there would be violence in killing 
the monkeys. But what these professors of ahimsa 
do not seem to realise is that even so there is himsa 
in stoning or otherwise torturing them. By restricting 
the meaning of ahimsa to non-killing we make room 
for nameless crueltiés in this country and bring the 
fair name of ahimsa into disrepute and if we continue 
like this we shall as a nation soon forfeit our proud 
title as specialists in ahimsa. What I want is not 
only to be saved from killing the rhonkeys but from 
stoning or otherwise hurting them as well. That is 
why I have invited suggestions from such readers of 
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this journal as believe in ahimsa. But instead of 
helping me, most readers have responded only by 
bombarding me with angry criticisms without even 
troubling to read my articles, much less to understand 
them; and even ‘A young heart’ has not been able 
to avoid this pitfall. I can understand an honest 
difference of opinion, but what can be the use of advice 
based on assumptions not in the least warranted by 
my writings ? 
The Hindu Muslim Question 
The third question adverted to by ‘A young neart’ 


is that of Hindu Muslim unity. I cull the following 
sentences from his observations: 


“Thinking that your efforts at establishing Hindu 
Muslim unity have proved fruitless you are sitting 
with your lips almost sealed in this matter. That 
does not seem to me to be right. You may keep 
your silence on the question of unity, but do not 
you think that it is your duty to ascertain 
facts whenever there is a communal disturbance 
and after full consideration to express your opinion 
on merits? You may not take an active part 
but how will it injure the interests of the country 
if after giving an impartial hearing to both the 
sides you frankly speak to whomsoever might 
appear guilty in your eyes? The attitude that you 
have taken up with regard to the Godhra riot and 
Surat is, to be frank, hardly proper. Where is your 
valour gone now which you displayed abundantly 
on other occasions by calling a spade a spade? 
Good God! I am really surprised at this attitude 
of yours. I humbly ask you to advise the Hindus, 
if they cannot observe ahimsa as defined by you, 
to fight, in self-defence, those who assault or 
murder them and their. dear ones without cause. ”’ 


I have already explained my position in this matter. 
I trust it is not out of fear that I do not air my views 
on this subject now-a-days. But when it may be out 
of place for me to write or when I have not sufficient 
material to form an opinion or when the matter does 
not fall within my province, I consider it to be my 
duty to maintain silence. At present neither of the 
two parties is prepared to accept my solution of the 
Hindu Muslim problem. There is therefore no occasion 
for me to express my opinion. 

There remains the question of expressing opinion on 
the riots that have taken place ot might take place 
in the future. When the subject itself, as I have 
already pointed out, has gone out of my province, 
there can be no question of my expressing an opinion 
on events that may arise. Again, if I proceed to 
express opinion on such matters before scrutinising 
what both the parties might have to say on them, my 
conduct would be justly held to be improper and even 
impertinent. There would also be the danger of my 
misjudging. And how canI set out to make an 
inquiry into a question when I know that I have no 
ready solution for it ? 

Let no one however run away with the idea, from 
this, that I have washed my hands of this question for 
good. I am simply biding mry time like an expert 
physician who has faith in his remedy. Itis my firm 
belief that mine alone is the sovereign remedy for this 
seemingly incurable communal disease and that in 
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the end one or both the parties will willy-nilly accept 
my cure. 


In the meantime those who want will fight, in spite 
of whatever I might say. Nor do they need any 
prompting from me. This I have said repeatedly; I do 
not want any cowardice in our midst. The heroism 
of ahimsa cannot be developed from cowardice. Bravery 
is essential to both himsa and ahimsa. In fact it is 
even more essential in the latter for ahimsa is nothing 
if it is not the acme of bravery. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


Notes 
‘Broken’ 

A friend sends mea number of Spiritual Life 
which contains a beautiful paragraph under the heading 
‘Broken’ which reminds one of so many hymns by 
Tulsidas, Surdas and the other saints that I am tempted 
to give the following condensation of the paragraph: 

‘““God uses most for His glory those people 
and things which are most perfectly broken. The 


sacrifices He accepts are broken and contrite 
hearts. It was the thorough breaking down of 
Jacob’s natural strength at Peniel that got him 


where God could clothe him with spiritual power. 

It was by breaking the surface of the rock at 

Horeb by the stroke of Moses’ rod, that it let out 

the cool waters to thirsty people. 

“Tt was when the three hundred elect soldiers 
under Gideon broke their pitchers, a type of breaking 
themselves, that the hidden lights shone forth to 
the consternation of their adversaries. It was when 
the poor widow broke the seal of the little pot of 
oil, and poured it forth, that God multiplied it to 
pay her debts and supply means of support. 

“It is when a beautiful grain of corn is broken 
up in the earth by death, that its inner heart 
sprouts forth and bears hundreds of other grains. 
And thus on and on, through all history, and al! 
biography, and all vegetation, and all spiritual life, 
God must have broken things. 

“Those who are broken in wealth and broken 
in heart, broken in their ambitions, broken in 
their beautiful ideals, broken in worldly reputation, 
broken in their affections, and broken sometimes in 
health, and those who are despised, and seem utterly 
helpless and forlorn, the Holy Ghost is seizing upon 
and using for God’s glory. It is ‘the lame that 
take the prey,’ Isaiah tells us. It is the weak that 
overcome the devil. God is waiting to take hold of 
our failures and cleanse away the cause and shine 
through us in victory.” 

The paragraph shows how religion at its highest 
is one. M. K. G. 
An: Unnatural Father 

A young man has sent me a letter which can 
be given here only in substance. It is as under: 

“I am a married man. I had gone out to a 
foreign country. I had a friend whom both I and 
my parents implicitly trusted. During my absence 
he seduced my wife who has now conceived of 
him. My father now insists that the girl should 
resort to abortion; otherwise, he says, that the 
family would be disgraced. To me it seems that 
it would be ‘wrong to do so. The poor woman is 
consumed with remorse, She cares neither to eat 
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nor drink, but is always weeping. Will you kindly 

tell me as to what my duty is in the case?” 

I have published this letter with great hesitation. 
As everybody knows such cases are by no means 
unfrequent in society. A restrained public discussion 
of the question therefore does not seem to me to be 


out of place. 
It seems to me clear as daylight that abortion 


would be a crime. Countless husbands are guilty of 
the same lapse as this poor woman, but nobody ever 
questions them. Society not only excuses them but 
does not even censure them. Then, again, the woman 
cannot conceal her shame while man ‘can successfully 
hide his sin. 

The woman in question deserves to be pitied. It 
would be the sacred duty of the husband to bring up 
the baby with all the love and tenderness that he is 
capable of and to refuse to yield to the counsels of 
his father. Whether he should continue to live with 
his wife is a ticklish question. Circumstances may 
warrant separation from*her. In that case he would be 
bound to provide for her maintenance and education 
and to help her to live a pure life. Nor should I 
see anything wrong in his accepting her repentance if 
it is sineere and genuine. Nay, further, I can imagine 
a situation when it would be the sacred duty of the 
husband to take back an erring wife who has 
completely expiated for andlredeemed her error. 


The Tragedy of a Yeung Couple 
A young man writes: 

“T am fifteen years of age. My wife is 
seventeen. I am in a great fix. I was opposed to 
this ill-assorted union all along, but my father and 
my uncle instead of paying heed to my protest only 
flew into a temper and began to scold me and call 
me names, and the father of the girl just for the 
personal satisfaction of securing a rich alliance 
married his child to me although I was at that time 
of tender age and younger than she. How stupid ! 
And why could not my father leave me alone 
instead of forcing an incompatible match upon me 
and landing me into a pit? Could I have understood 
at that time the implications of the thing I would 
never have suffered myself to be married. But that 
is now all over and done. What would you now 
advise me to do?” 


The correspondent has given his name and address 
in full but wants the reply to be given to him through 
Navajivan as he is afraid that my letter may not be 
permitted to reach him. This is a deplorable state of 
things. My advice to this young man is that if he 
has the courage he should repudiate the Marriage, 
For neither he nor the girl in question could possibly 
have had any idea of the vows that were administered 
to them at the saptapadi ceremony when they were 
married. Since their matriage they have never lived 
together, It is up to the young man therefore to take 
his courage in both hands and brave the prospect of 
being driven out of his home as a result of his repu- 
diation of the so-called marriage, And I would beseech 
the respective parents of the couple, if my words can 
reach them, to have pity on their innocent children 
and not to force a cruel tragedy upon them. A bo 
of fifteen is just q Stripling. He should be going a 
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school or attending a workshop, not be saddled with 
the duties of a householder, I hope the parents of 
the couple in question will wake up to a sense of 
their duty. If-they do not it will be the clear duty 
of the boy and the girl respectfully to disregard 
parental authority and follow the light of reason and 
conscience. , M. K. G. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
Andhra Fine Khadi 

The Secretary, All-India 
writes: 

It was brought to our notice in the beginning of 
this year that there was some suspicion of mill-yarn 
being mixed up in the manufacture of the fine Khadi 
of Andhra. Steps were immediately taken to have 
the position examined and devise effective arrangements 
absolutely to ensure the genuineness uf the production. 
A committee was appointed by the Council of the 
Association to go into the question in detail and 
recommend a scheme. The committee reported in 
October and in accordance with the recommendations — 
made by the committee our Andhra Branch thas started 
doing the production work in the fine area directly. 
The certificates given to the private organisations who 
were working there till recently have had to be 
withdrawn. All orders, therefore, for genuine Andhra 
fine Khadi must be addressed to A.I. S. A. fine 
Khadi Depot, Chicacole. Each piece tested and found 
genuine will bear the certificate and seal of the Anghra 
Branch and the signature of the examining officer. 

Bihar Kokti 

The Secretary, 
writes: 

Doubts were raised some time ago regarding the 
genuineness of the Bihar Kokti cloth. The Council 
of the Association, therefore, in August last instructed 
the Bihar Branch to investigate the matter fully and 
make arrangements for the testing and certification of 
Kokti pieces. The Branch has now. made arrangements 
for the examination and certification of Kokti cloth. 
Every piece tested and passed as genuine will bear 
the certificate of the Bihar Branch and the signature 
of the worker-in-charge of certification. Dealers in 
genuine Khadi must insist upon the certificate of the 
Bihar Branch when ordering for Kokti. 

A correction 


On p. 420 (col. 2, 1.6), instead of months read 
God’s moments, 


Spinners’ Association 


All-India Spinners’ Association 
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Members of the Karmavir Scout 
Troop, through Murarilal 


Sharma Meerut 
Thakorlal Bhikhabhai Sandhiyer 
K. A. Shrinivasa Setty Devangere 


Tavanappa Navar Devendrappa Navar, 


25; Lakshmanrao Sirur, 25; Channagiri— 


Rangappa, 20; Kasala Anantappa and 
Sons, 10; Honali Kotrabasappa, 5; 
Vitthalrao Edagunji, 5; S. Sbrintvasa 
Setty & Bros., 5; High School Teachers, 
9; Sympathisers for Lalaji, 4; Pandit 
Gurunathrao, 1; K. Narayanrao, 1; Sida 
bassiya, 1; N. K. Gayakvad, 1: B. S. 
Rudrappa, 1; miscellaneous, 0-12-0. 
Throngh “Navajivan’ Karyalaya § Bombay 
Three residents of Santa Cruz, through 


Chandulal Sarabhai, 30; Manilal Nautam- 


lal, Jetpur, 2. 


Jashvantlal Mohanlal Ahmedabad 
Chandulal Trivedi ai 
Nandlal B. Shah Paris 


Through Secretary, Arya Samaj Shivrajpur 
Alfred High School students, 


through Kiritsinh Bhavnagar 
Rambahadur Prasad Kadarabad 
Two gentlemen, through M. Kodanda 

Ramasvami Virhampur 


Balubhai Purushottamdas Patel Sanand 
Bhogilal Ranchhodlal Pandya io 
Students through Balubhai 
Bhuleshwar Road Fancy Kapaapazar 


Association, through C. M. - 


Chudavala Bombay 
A gentleman + : 
Rajkumari Tevari Rajpar, 
S. Dathaya Nalagatta 


College, through Ram Agbal, Allababad 


Rukminibahen “ 
Harsahai Shahdadkot 
Kantilal Nathalal Alnandalen’ 


Collections by. the Trichinopoly 

Bar Association, through L. N. 
Gopalswamy Aiyar Tipakulam 
VY. Rangastami Aiyangar. 3; K. a 

Thathachariar, 2: S, V. Tiravenkata- 

chariar, 1; R. Narayan Aiyangar, 1; N. 

Javakiram Aiyar, I; K. G.Narayan Svami 

Afyar, 1; M. Subbia, 1; Jos. T. Banchiam, 


211-0 


2-0-0 
113-12-0 


32-0-0 


titt 


1; M. Ramchandra Aiyar, 2; A. Venkatram 
Aiyar, 1: S. Kasturirangam, 1; E. S. Sanda- 
ram Aiyar, 1; K. Venkatrama Aiyar, 1; 

.A V. Subrahmanya Aijyar, 1; S. 
Rangaswami Aiyar, 1; R. Sheshadri 
Aiyangar, 1-10-0; L. N. S. Mani, 3-8-0; 

S. Sengamalam Pillai, 1; N. FP, 
Mudaliyar, 1; K. Sethuaram Sharma, 1; 
M. S. Varadraj Aiyar,.1; T. M. Narayan 
Svami Pillai, 1; R. S. Rajagopala Aiyar, 
1; R. N. Nataraj Aiyar, 1; V.:K. Vaidya- 
nath Aiyar, 1; E. V.Shrisiivasa Aiyangar, 
1; T. R. Gopalrao, I; Krishnasvami 
Shastri, 1; N.S. Krishnamurti Aiyar, 1; 
P. V. Rajagopal Aiyar, 1; TT. R. 
Tyagaraj Iyer, 1; N. Natesh Aiyar, 
2; M. S. Krishnamachariar, 1;  N. 
Ramnath Atyar, 1; N. Gopalkris haa Aiyar, 
1; Vijaya Venkatachal Dorai, 10; R.- 
-~Ramachandra Aiyar, 5; K. Shrinivasa 
Aiyangar, 1; P. N. Nageshvar Aiyar, 5; 
V. R. Gopalrao, 1; M: V. Krishnasvami 
Aiyangar, 1; $._Jambunath Aiyar, 5; V. 
R. Bashyam Chakravarti, 1; R. Shrinivasa 
Aiyangar, 1; N. Halasyam Aiyar, 5; LL. 
N.Gopalsvami Aiyar, 2; K.G. Ramsvami 
Aiyaf, 1; ¥. M. Panchpagesh Aiyar, 1; 
R. Shrinivasa Aiyar, 25; A. Ramasvami 
Aiyar, 4; A. Vishvanath Aiyar, 1: V. 
_Jayaram Aiyar, 5; V. Ramasvami Aiyar, T. 
H. B. Lea Ahmedabad _ 1-0-0 

_ through Raghunath Nayak Mysore 5-4-0 

Collections from L. C. Office Clerks. . 

threugh Dr. C. G. Menon > Insen 6 30-0-0 


E. V. Shrinivasachari Mylapore, 25-0-0 
‘Collections through Bhikhuji Indore. 22-0-0 


Savings by milk-denial for seven days 

on the part of the students of the _ 

Manilal Mangalyi Kashivala Vaghodia 5-0-0 
Nathalal Durlabhdas Gandevi 5-0-0 


- Total Rs. 2,132-7-7 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


Valji Govindji Desai Sabarmati Rs. 5-0-0 
R. Parikh & Co. Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Chimanlal Amritlal Bombay  10-0-0 
Dudhibehn Desai Sabarmati 2-0-0 
Hasmukhrai at 1-0-0 


Collections at the Newmore 
Bungalow, through M. R. Parilch Bombay 21-0-0 


Ranchhoddas tGokuldas Santa Cruz 5-0-0) 
Karsandas Tulsidas arg 5-0-0 
Chhaganial N. Joshi Sabarmati 4-0-0 
Shantikuimar Bombay 250-0-0 
Karanchetty Malaiyya Karanchedu 5-0-0 
Labour wages earnea by inmates 

of the Udyoga Mandir Sabarmati 33-60 
Sonitary Poddar Rangoon 100-0-0 


Brahmabhattg Mohanlal Lallabhai Sojitra. 10-00 


The Congress 


Reg. No. B. 1922 


Single copy As, 2 
Subscription { One year Rs. 5 
Six months Rs. 3 


Foreign Rs. 7, 12s. $ 3 
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Lala Lajpat Rai 


The Memory of a Friend 


(By C. F. Andrews ) 
I 


I have already sent to Lala Lajpat Rai’s own paper 
the People some of the reminiscences of one who 
was so very dear to me. But I cannot refrain from 
giving once more my tender memories of him in 
Young Indias Somehow, at this distance of seven 
thousand miles, it is extraordinarily difficult to realise 
that I shall see his face no more. His messages to 
me came up to the very last and even after his death 
I received his own handwriting. While I am giving 
these reminiscences, I can only think of him as I knew 
him in his lifetime,—full of fun aud humour and so 
generous-hearted that the childlike nature came out in 
him on every possible occasion. He would be, at one 
moment, full of deep excitement about something which 
had just been told him and would boil over with 
indignation at some wrong done to his country. The 
next moment, he would be laughing with good humour 
at some point of human nature in its weakness and 
fallibility that came out in the story itself; and one 
wceuld almost feel that, like a child, his moods changed 
from gay to grave and grave to gay. 

He invariably saw the brighter side in the end, and 
if ever an appeal was made to him that had a touch 
of humanity in it, he was ready to forgive and forget 
more quickly than any other man I ever knew. This 
generosity became stronger instead of weaker as he 
grew older. That was one of the most wonderful 
things about him. He kept his child nature right up 
to the end of his life. 

When I look back on what he suffered at the hands 
of officials, the record of his forgiveness is one of 
amazement. First of all, there came the utterly unjust 
deportation and imprisonment, in a moment of panic, 
in 1907. That would have been enough in itself to 
have embittered any one; because it was so completely 
uncalled for and iniquitous. But he came back, just 
the same as ever, and acted as a restraining and 
moderating influence on the politics of the day in his 
own common-sensible manner. He did not lose his 
head in the very least on account of the extraordinary 
popularity which he received on his return. 

The same thing happened time after time. His 
expérience in America was a very bitter one, There 
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were thosc on the one hand who were trying to drive 
him into underground revolutionary schemes with 
violence at their back. On the other hand, there were 
those who were spying upon him every moment and 
seeking to trip him up in his talk and watching for 
some unguarded word. He remained his own fearless, 
childlike self, the whole way through. I have met those 
who knew him in America and they have told me 
that he created a more profound impression of respect 
for Indian political leaders in that country than 
any one had done before. I know that when I go to 
America in a few days’ time I shall find this to be 
true. 

Again, during the non-co-operation days, he was 
imprisoned in a manner which as a lawyer he knew 
to be illegal, yet as a passive resister he could not 
make any complaint against it. His health suffered and 
he came out of prison seriously injured in his internal 
physical constitution. But again, in his politics, he 
took a steady restrained course and refused to accept 
the extreme position. 


One thing he adopted with all his heart and that 
was the Khadi doctrine. He managed to get both 
winter and summer clothes made entirely of the 
Khadi of the Punjab and never wore anything 
else. 


In the last few years he had to suffer 
and again from different forms of indignity. These 
reached their culmination in the blows that were 
struck at him and his protecting friends outside Lahore 
railway station. I am too faraway to know for certain 
how far these blows actually caused his death. But 
one thing I do know, namely that with a weak heart 
and constitution, such as he was suffering from after 
his imprisonment, the very excitement of such an 
assault as that would itself prove almost fatal to him. 
He was ever a brave man, the bravest of the brave, 
and therefore he would wish no better death than that 
by which he died. But we who loved him so very 
dearly could ardently have wished that he might not 
have risked his life in such a manner as he did. He 
was really an old man, even though his age was only 
sixty-three, for his body was quite worn out and he 
appeared to have aged very rapidly in the last three 
years. It was, therefore, no place for him; and yet 
one rejoices hat he did not for a moment shrink 
from the ord |, but met death itself in so brave and 
fearless an gner. 


again 
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Weekly Letter 


Leave-taking 


The period of grace and privilege of our stay at 
the Wardha Ashram came to an end ‘on the 20th 
December, 1928 and it was not without a wrench that 
Gandhiji bade good-bye to his peaceful surroundings 
to plunge into the seething cauldron of Congess 
politics in Calcutta. Leave-taking was a touching 
affair. Gandhiji poured all the poignant pathos of 
the parting in a few brief sentences that he addressed 
to the inmates of the Satyagraha Ashram after the 
evening prayer: 


“You have all set out to become expert spinners, 
weavers and carders,” he began, “But that is not 
enough. Every turn of the spinning wheel, every 
throw of the shuttle, every stroke on the carding bow 
should awaken a responsive echo in your soul. The 
task that lies before you is tremendous. You have to 
reach and establish a living contact with not a few 
hundred, not a few thousand but millions of the poor 
that are scattered over the seven lakhs of villages in India. 
Till that work is accomplished you dare not rest. 
Then, if you want really to serve the country you 
must keep your bodies and minds pure so as to make 
of yourselves a fit instrument for carrying out His 
work. If you awake every morning with His pame 
on your lips and invoke His aid to help you in your 
Struggles during the day and at night time before 
retiring take stock of the day’s failures and lapses, make 
a confession of them to your Maker and do a sincere 
penance for them,—the only fitting penance for a lapse 
is to make a firm resolve not to allow it to happen 
again,--you will thereby build, as it were, a solid wall 


of protection round you and gradually temptations 
will cease to assail you. 


“In the end whilst I’ shall always recall this period 
of my stay in your midst with joy and satisfaction, 
my feeling is not free from a regret, and that is, that 
in spite of my being in your midst for all these days 
I have not been able to play with the children of the 
Ashram, to know them individually by their names, 
fo win their personal friendship and confidence as I 
would have liked to do. But what could Ido? I was 
so hard pressed by work.” _ 


Leaving Wardha the same day by the evening 
express we proceeded on our journey to the City of 
elices. The journey itself might have proved 
uneventful but for some friends who met Gandhiji at 
the Nagpur railway station and engaged him in an 
absorbing conversation On some of the burning 
questions of the day. It was a late hour and the 
friends had come at the fag end of an exceptionally 
busy day for Gandhiji. But tke importance of the 
subjects prevented the discussion from flagging. 
Non-Violence and Patriotism 
The first question put to Gandhiji was: “ What 
would be your attitude towards a political war of 
independence?” “J would decline to take part in it,’ 
replied Gandhiji, “just as 1 would ref 
the British Government ip any war 
engage in tomorrow.” “But in 
supported an alien Government in its war against 
the Boers,” observed the friend, “ althou "i uit 
was at that time Oppressing the Indians; seat in 


use to support 
that it gmight 
South Africa ycu 


1914 you supported the British Government in 
its war against Germany. How is the situation 
altered since th o that you should refuse to support 
your own country in a war of independence?” “The 
situation today,” replied Gandhiji, “is radically different 
for me from what it was at the time of the Boer war 
or the War in 1914. On both the occasions I was a 
believer in the Empire. I thought that in spite of its 
lapses the sum total of its activity was beneficial to 
the world, And though I was against war at that 
time as I am now, I had no status or strength to 
refuse to participate in war. I suppressed my private 
judgment in favour of the duty of an ordinary citizen. 
My position is wholly different now. I have become 
by force of circumstancess a teacher of non-violence. 
I claim to enforce my teaching in my own life to the 
best of my ability and I feel that I have the strength 


. to"resist war in my own person.” 


National Militia 

“Then you would not support a national militia?” 

“I would support the formation of a militia under 
Swaraj,”’ explained Gandhiji, “if only because I realise 
that people cannot be made non-violent by compulsion. 
Today I am teaching the people how to meet a national 
crisis by non-violent means. But it is one thing 
to adopt non-violence for a specific purpose in a time 
of crisis, and quite another thing to advocate its adoption 
by all for all time as a philosophy of life. Not that I 
consider such adoption to be impossible. But I lack 
the strength for such a mission. I may not therefore 
resist the formation of a national militia. Only I 
cannot join it myself. I feel quite clearly within me 
that a militia is unnecessary but I have not the word 
that would carry conviction to others.” 

University Training Corps 

“Tf that be your view,’’ suggested one of these 
friends, “surely you would like our youth to avail 
themselves of the University Training Corps that have 
been organised by some universities.”” Gandhiji 
dissented. “To receive military training under the 
present Government,” he said, “is to train yourself 
into a limb of the present system, a limb that 
is liable to be used against your own people at 
any time. A Gurkha is an,Indian, blood of our blood 
and bone of our bor2, yet he would shoot his own 
countrymen when ordered to do so.” “But,” argued 
the friend in question, “ our young men will be educated 
people, they will never consent to do such an 
unpatriotic act.’’ “You are welcome to that belief if 
you like,” retorted Gandhiji, “ but let me tell you that 
you are living in a fool’s paradise. You little realise 
the demoralising effect of environment. How many 
people can you point out in the country today, who 
having gone under the Government’s influence have 
been able ta escape from its hypnotic spell and to 
keep their independence intact? The British rulers 
know the workings of human nature. They know that 
a vast majority of men when they come under a 
system conform to it especially when it is full of 
promise for self-aggrandisement. There are educated 
Indians enough in the Government employ who do 
the will of their masters even though it may be, as it 
often is, again$t national interest. And you do not seem 
to attach any importance to the fact that the young 


men who join the Corps have to take the oath of 
allegiance, "’ 
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At Sambalpur 


There was nothing worth recording during the rest 
of the journey. At Jarsuguda, Gandhiji broke journey 
to pay a flying visit to Sambalpur in Utkal in fulfil- 
ment of an old standing promise. The programme at 
Sambalpur consisted of two functions. A public meet- 
ing was held in the morning on the hollow sandy 
beach of the Mahanadi river, when addresses were 
presented to Gandhiji on behalf of the Municipal 
Board of Sambalpur and the local Reception Committee. 
The former narrated the tale of Sambalpur’s woes, how 
it was a helpless victim of the ravages of nature on 
the one hand and had been made a_ sport of 
administrative convenience without the slightest regard 
to the sentiments of the people on the other. 


Gandhiji’s speech in reply was an impassioned 
plea for the service of Daridranarayan. ‘I have only 
one request to make to you and all others concerned,”’ 
said Gandhiji, “and that is that whatever days of 
life on this earth are now left to me, they should be 
utilised for advancing what I regard as the most 
fruitful work of my life,—and that is Khadi,—and not 
frittered away for mere demonstrations. You are at 
liberty to hold your own view as to what the most 
fruitful activity of my life is but then you should leave 
me alone,’’ Referring to the deepening poverty of 
the country he said, ‘‘ While on the one hand the 
Government is despoiling the country by an_ ever- 
growing burden of taxation, the trader is mulcting it 
yearly of 60 crores of rupees by dumping foreign 
cloth on it. Is it any wonder that between the 
upper mill-stone of taxation and the nether one of 
exploitation the masses are being ground to powder? 
In fact it would be a surprise if things were otherwise.” 
He then went on to describe how three great 
leaders to whom Utkal owed a deep debt of gratitude, 
viz., the late Deshabandhu, the late Lalaji. and the late 
Gopabandhu Das had in their life-time affirmed an 
unequivocal faith in Khadi as a means for village recons- 
truction and combating poverty of the Indian masses 
and how that faith had grown and deepened as they 
approached the end of their earthly journey. The only 
way in which Utkal could do justice to their memory 
was by taking to Khadi in right earnest and insuring 
Utkal against the ravages of Nature and of man by its 
means. Sambalpur had vast potential resources for 
Khadi work in its weaving population. What he there- 
fore wanted of them was to convert Sambalpur into a 
flourishing Khadi centre. ~The speech was followed by 
a collection on the spot for funds and the sale of 
Khadi. The latter was a_ great succes, there being 
_ quite a rush at the platform of intending purchasers 
and over six hundred rupees worth of Khadi_ being 
sold there and then. 


The ladies’ meeting in the evening was above every 
thing a demonstration of faith. It was more crowded 
than the morning gathering. Only a fraction of the 
audience could hear Gandhiji. But they hardly needed 
anything else. It was enough that they had satisfied 
their heart’s desire by seeing Gandhiji in the flesh 
and when Gandhiji appealed for funds their response 
outstripped the arrangements that had been made for 
making the collection. The total sum did not come 
up to much being mostly made up of coppers. But 
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every pie represented a faith and devotion that ‘heaven 

rejects not.’ 
The _ total 

amounted to over Rs. 1,790. 


subscriptions realised at Sambalpur 


In the evening we left Sambalpur to resume our 
reached the Howrah station on the 
morning of the 23rd December. A monster crowd 
had gathered at the platform to receive Gandhiji who 
reaching there became the 


journey and 


from the moment of his 


‘state prisoner’ of Pandit Motilalji. 


r. 


‘Were You There ?’ 

The following is the message, which I gave at the 
Pembroke College Mission, in Barlow Street, Walworth, 
to the congregation which came from all parts of 
South East London, being organised by the Sports’ 
Committee. I read from the Bible the account of the 
betrayal of Jesus Christ and His crucifixion, as 
described by St.John in his Gospel, my subject being 
the difference between moral courage and physical 
courage. I pointed out that though Peter, in the story 
of the Gospel, had great physical courage and was 
ready to draw his sword in defence of Christ, yet 
when the time for moral courage came, and he was 
asked by a young girl whether he was a follower of 
Jesus Christ, he denied with an oath, saying: “I 
know not the man.’ This, I said, showed clearly, 
that while physical courage is a splendid thing and 
can be gained ‘by healthy exercise in the playing fields, 
yet we who long to be true Christians must aim still 
further at obtaining the moral courage which is required 
to say ‘no,’ when evil is presented to us for our 
acceptance; and also to speak the truth, when we are 
questioned at a time of difficulty and are ready to tell 
a lie in self-defence. 

I then told the story how in India at my home, 
called Shantiniketan, one of the greatest singers in the 
world, Dame Clara Butt, came to visit the poet Tagore 
and offered to sing to him. She sang one of the 
‘negro spirituals,’ which was very beautiful indeed. 
The chorus was as follows: 

“Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 


This song made a very deep impression on the Indian 
poet and also on myself. It requires great moral courage 
to be there, on the spot, when Christ is being crucified 
by sinful men. I said in my sermon, that only three 
or four people were there, at the foot of the Cross, 
when Christ was crucified. There was John the beloved 
disciple, Mary the mother of Jesus, Mary the wife of 
Cleophas, and Mary Magdalene the sinner. In each 
one of these there was a deep love for Christ. The 
love was so deep that they could not be absent. 

I finished my sermon by saying that if our love 


for Christ could become as deep as theirs, then, 
when wrong was done, which was likely to crucify 
Christ afresh and put Him to open shame, we who 


loved Christ would be there on the spot when the call 
came, and would do our duty as far as we_ possibly 
could to prevent the wrong from being carried further. 
Let us therefore ask ourselves the searching question, 
as we look back on our past lives and also look for: 
ward to the future: “Were you there when they 
crucified my Lord?” 


C.F. A, 
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The Congress 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Last year’s was a remarkable Congress in more 
ways than one. It was remarkable for the attendance 
of delegates, visitors and spectators; it was remarkable 
for the resolutions it passed; it was remarkable for 
the compromises the leaders made and broke. There 
was both reality and terrible unreality about the 
Congress. But behind the unreality it showed the 
greatest possibilities for the nation. The bubbling 
enthusiasm of the people who knew nothing of the 
unreality was an unmistakable proof of what the nation 
could do if it was properly harnessed and its energies 
turned into profitable channels. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru’s address was eminently 
practical. It was even great for the boldness with 
which he defended the Report and for presenting the 
nation with an unexciting but true programme in spite 
of the clamour for unadulterated excitement. The 
whole address is a piece of constructive statesmanship. 
It promises the substance of independence instead of 
the shadow of which one hears so much now-a-days. 

If thus Pandit Motilal Nehru’s address is boldly 
constructive, Sjt.Senagupta’s is usefully destructive 
and polemical. He defends and accepts the Nehru 
Report rightly as a step towards the goal of complete 
independence. His address clears the ground as if by 
design for the Presidential address. He successfully 
explodes the doctrine of Britain’s trusteeship and the 
‘blessings’ of British rule. He asserts that Britain has 
never done justice except under pressure of physical 
force and concludes by insisting on freedom at any 
cost. To this end he demands social revolution equally 
with the political. Both the addresses show that there 
is no political progress without equal social progress, 
if the former is to come, as it must to be real, from 
internal effort and not as a gesture from the British 
‘trustees’ in answer to India’s ‘ prayer.’ 

Hence the ‘tame’ programme of social reconstruction 
and effort, Behind the ‘tameness’ lies the battery for 
storing the necessary strength for internal and national 
political effort, 

verhaul Congress 

The first item of preliminary importance therefore is 
the overhauling of the Congress. It is Owing to my 
hurried draftsmanship that reorganisation of the 
Congress Stands fifth in the list in the second resolu- 
tion moved by me. It should have stood first by right, 
For without complete Overhauling of the Congress, 
there will be no other work, If the Congress which 
is the salt loseth its Savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted ? The Congress is the power house from 
which all the power for all the work is to be derived. 
If the power house is rotten, the whole national work 
must be necessarily so, 

The delegates to the 
appointed. The 


Congress were mostly self- 

Procedure laid down by 
the Congress Was’ discovered to have 
broken down. This was One of the terrible unrealities 


about the great annual demonstration, If the fight for 


election 
constitution 
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Swaraj whether defined as independence or dominion 
status is to be solid and real, the re-formation 
of the Congress is the first need to which the Working 
Committee has to devote its attention. Let nothing 
be hushed. We shall gain nothing by a policy of 
‘hush hush.’ The disease must be made known all over 
the Congress world before it ca. be successfully 
tackled. Every organisation to be living must show 
growth. But the Congress is suffering from internal 
decay. And even as a patient suffering from _ tuber- 
culosis often shows ruddiness and plumpness, so is 
the Congress showing every year the ruddjness and 
plumpness of a consumptive patient betraying to the 
seeing eye of the physician the surest signs of approach- 
ing decay. As at present constituted, the Congress is 
unable to put forth real united and unbreakable resistance. 
If the Calcutta demonstration were a reality, there 
was no reason why such a vast mass of people as 
had gathered there could not wrest power from 
unwilling hands. But the demonstrators had gone not 
to demonstrate strength, they had gone as if to a circus as 
sightseers. And strange as it may appear, the Congress 
pandal was constructed as an adjunct to and in the 
midst of an enlarged edition of Filis’s circus. 
Warning to Punjab 

This must be changed if we are to exhibit reality 
at the next Congress. The volunteers dressed in 
European fashion presented, in my opinion, a sorry 
spectacle at Calcutta and the expense incurred was 
out of keeping with the pauperism of the nation. 
They were no representatives of rough and rugged 
businesslike farmers. The Punjab has to alter this. 

The Congress must not be used for making’ money. 
If there is to be a surplus, it must be a surplus from 
the humble offerings of poor but real representatives 
of a poor nation coming to the annual gathering not 
as idle sightseers but as soldiers eager to take part in 
the annual stocktaking and ready to give a good 
account of themselves on the occasion arriving. 

If I had my way I should separate the deliberative 
portion from the demonstrative and spectacular. I should 
exclude visitors from the deliberative section; or if 
they must be allowed, I should have an open air 
enclosure divided into sections strongly but elegantly 
fenced. Meetings in the enclosure will then have to 
be held during the early morning hours and in the 
evenings. This will at once simplify the labours of 
the reception committee and result in great economy. 
Artistic decorations are surely possible in an open air 
enclosure which is any day preferable from the 
standpoint of hygiene to a closed pandal which suffocates, 
no matter how well ventilated it may be. 

We are a nation passing through the Valley of 
humiliation, So long as we have not secured our 
freedom we have not the least excuse at the annual 
stock taking season for amusemenis, riotous. or 
subdued. It is a week of serious business, introspection 
and heart searching; it is a week for.evolving national 
policies and framing programmes for giving battle to 
a power perhaps the strongest and the most vicious 
the world has ever seen. I submit that it is 
impossible to do clear thinking or to evolve programmes 
pelitical, social, economic, and educational in the midst 
of distraction, noise, rush and a lavish display of 
boisterous amusements fit enough for a children’s 
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pantomime, entirely out of place as an appendage to a 
deliberative assembly intent on preparing for a grim 
life and death Struggle. Our annual Exhibition ought 
therefore to be strictly of an educative character and 
its Organisation should be entrusted to an expert body 
like the All-India Spinners’ Association. Indeed, it is 
the only body fit to handle it, so long as the Congress 
retains Khadi as the centre of its policy of boycott 
of foreign cloth and of economic reform among the 
millions of India’s peasantry. 


Prepare Now 


If the Punjab is in earnest, it will profit by the 
lessons of Calcutta. It will give up nothing of the 
glowing enthusiasm of Calcutta but would shed all its 
unreality which damped one’s hope. If the Punjab 
begins now in a businesslike fashion to work out every 
item of the Congress programme, it may even hope to 
celebrate the attainment of a constitution as portrayed 
in the Nehru Report. If in spite of its best effort, 
such a consummation has not come about by the end 
of the year, it has to show its preparedness for inaugu- 
rating a no-tax-campaign and such other direct action 
as may then be devised by the Congress. If the Punjab 
means all this, it will begin by putting the Congress 
Organisation in perfect order without any prompting 
from abové, it will enroll members by the thousand 
and show an absolutely honest and clean register of 
membership and an equally clean record of its accounts. 
It will hasten to remove all internal friction and 
squabbles. A year is none too much for the preparation 
suggested in these lines. Will the Punjab rise to the 
occasion? If it cannot, the next best thing it can do 
is in all humility to advise the Working Committee 
that it cannot shoulder the responsibility hastily under- 
taken by its leaders. 


Hindi in Bengal 

_ The Hindi Prachar Conference that met in Calcutta 
during the Congress week lasted not more than two 
hours and had only two speeches, one by Sjt. Subhas 
Chandra Bose who in spite of the busy time he had 
with his volunteers and the Congress reception work 
made time for becoming the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of this Conference. The other was by me as 
President. Sjt.Bose’s speech was printed. He read 
the Devanagari script without difficulty. His pronun- 
ciation was almost faultless. The address was short 
and businesslike. He effectively disposed of the calumny 
that Bengal was indifferent to Hindi by reminding his 
audience that it was Bhudev Mukarji who strove to 
popularise Hindi and Devanagari script in Bihar, it 
was Navinchandra Ray who strove likewise in the 
Punjab, it was Swami Shri Chintamani Ghosh who 
was responsible in the United Provinces for the 
publication of many useful Hindi books, it was Justice 
Sharadacharan Mitra who was the father of the idea 
that there should be one script for all India and that 
it must be Devanagari, it is Amritlal Chakravarti who 
is issuing a Hindi newspaper, it is Ravindranath 
Tagore who has published the popular translation of 
some of Kabir’s songs, it is Sjt. Kshitish Mohan Sen 
of Shantiniketan who has made and is still making 
researches in the writings of Hindi saints, it is 
Sjt. Nagendranath Vasu who is issuing his monumental 
Hindi Encyclopedia and it is Sjt. Ramanand Chatterjee 
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who is issuing a Hindi monthly called Vishal Bharat. 
He recognised the necessity of Hindi for establishing 
touch with labour. He ended by promising to be the 
first to enlist himself for learning Hindi. 

My speech simply suggested that’ a beginning 
should be made by establishing free Hindi classes in 
Calcutta after the style of Madras and made an appeal 
for subscriptions on the spot. 


A resolution was passed forming a Committee. 
at least for one year, for the purpose of carrying on 
Hindi propaganda in Bengal with a view to making 
it a permanent body. The Committee consists of 
Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Birla who has consented to act as 
Treasurer, Sjt. Subhas Chandra Bose, Sjt. Prabhu Dayal, 
Sjt.Satish Chandra Das Gupta, Sjt. Banarasidas Chaturvedi, 
Editor, Vishal Bharat, Sjt. Ranglal Jajodia, Sjt. Baijnath 
Kedia, Sjt. Mahavirprasad Poddar, and Baba Raghavdas, 
Prachar Mantri. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. The 
following have offered their services as part time 
honorary Hindi teachers: 

Sjt. Satyadev 

Sjt. Ramshankar 

Sjt. V. K. Ghosh 

Sjt. Bhajavaram 

Sjt. Rajaram Pande 


Sjt. Devadatt 

Sjt. Madanlal 

Sjt. Rameshchandra 

Sjt. Vikasitji 

Sjt. Krishna Gopal Tewari 
There was a handsome response to the appeal for 

collections, over Ks. 3,000 having been collected on the 


spot. 
Those who offered their services as teachers 
were duly warned by me of the __ responsibility 


they shouldered. They were to be not merely Hindi 
teachers but interpreters of Indian culture and Indian 
purity. Hindi was to be taught not merely as any 
language but as the national language. As Hindi for 
Hindus it was a language of religion and morals. 
Millions could not be expected to learn Sanskrit but 
they could receive the message of the Vedas through 
Tulsidas, Surdas, Kabir and a host of other saints who 
kept the well of religion undefiled. They were moreover 
to teach Hindi as also Hindustani, not as a rival to Urdu. 
It was to be a blend of Hindi and Urdu. They had 
therefore to be repositories of purity of character and 
strength of purpose. Theirs was a noble mission 
demanding nobility of conduct. 


In spite of a resolution of the Congress and its con- 
stitution the Congress proceedings are still often carried 
on in English for the benefit principally of the delegates 
from the South and Bengal. If in both the provinces 
those who propose to do national work make full use 
of the facilities provided in these provinces, the way 
will be clear for the forthcoming Congress to conduct 
its proceedings wholly in Hindi-Hindustani—surely a 
consummation devoutly to be wished for in view especially 
of the momentous resolution of the Calcutta Congress. 
There is no independence for the masses if their 
representatives cannot conduct their proceedings in the 
national language. When the true yearning for Swaraj 
comes, there will be no need for English speech in 
the national assembly. English will still have its place 
amd a place of importance at that. It will be and 
must remain the language of international diplomacy 
and intercourse. But it must not be allowed to usurp 
the function of the national language. 


M. K. G. 
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Bessy and Her Spinning Wheel 
[The following poem by Robert Burns with its 
idyllic picture of rural simplicity, contentment and 
communion with nature has a wonderfully apt 
application to our national Khadi movement. I append 
to it a glossary of Scotch words which will perhaps 
be helpful to those who are unfamiliar with the Scots 


dialect, 


V. G. D.] 


© leeze me on my spinnin wheel, 

O leeze me on my rock and reel; 
Frae tap to toe that cleeds me bien, 
And haps me fiel and warm at e’en! 
I'll set me down and sing and spin, 
While laigh descends the simmer sun, 
Blest wi’ content and milk and meal— 
O leeze me on my spinnin wheel. 8. 


On ilka hand the burnies trot, 

And meet below my theekit cot; 

The scented birk and hawthorn white 

Acress the pool their arms unite, 12 
Alike to screen the birdies’ nest, 

And little fishes’ caller rest: 

The sun blinks kindly in the biel’, 

Where blythe I turn my spinnin wheel. 16 


Qn fofty aiks the cushats wail, 

And echo cons the doolfu’ tale; 

The lintwhites in the hazel braes, 

Delighted, rival ither’s lays: 20 
The craik amang the claver hay, 

The paitrick whirrin o’er the ley, 

The swallow jinkin round my shiel, 

Amuse me at my spinnin wheel. 24 


Wi’ sma’ to sell, and less to buy, 

Aboon distress, below envy, 

O wha wad leave this humble state, 

For a’ the pride of a’ the great ? 28 
Amid their flarin, idle toys, 

Amid their cumbrous, dinsome joys, 

Can shey the peace and pleasure feel 

Of Bessy at her spinnin wheel ? 32 


L. 1. Iam proud of or happy in my spinning wheel. 
2. Rock, distaff, the staff for holding a bunch of wool 
etc., from which the thread is drawn in spinning by 
hand. [See in Webster’s Dictionary the picture of a 
gitl spinning, with distaff held under left arm.] Reel, 
frame with radial arms, a kind of spool turning on 
an axis on which yarn etc. are wound, lat. 
3. Frac, from. Tap, top. Cleeds, clothes. Bien, com- 
fortably. 4. Haps, wraps. Fiel, soft, smooth, 6. Laigh, 
low. Stmmer, summer. 7. W:’, with. 9, Ilka, each. 
Burnies, streams. 10. Theckit, thatched. 11. Birk, the 
birch. 14. Caller, fresh. 15. Blinks, looks smilingly. 
Biel’, habitation. 17. Aiks, oaks. Cushats, woodpigeons, 
18. Doolfu’, doleful. 19. Lintwhites, linnets. Brae 
the slope of a hill. 20. Ither, other. 21. Craik, bendeasins 
Amang among. Claver, clover. 22. Paitrick, partridges. 
Whirrin, whirring. Ley, lea, meadow. 23. Jinkin 
dodging Shiel, hut. 25, Sma’, small. 26. Aboon, ubicses 
27. Wha, who. Wad, would, 28: A’, all. 29, Piavin, 
flaring. 30. Dinsome, noisy, ; 
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Lalaji Memorial 

After consultation with several friends interested in 
the Lalaji Memorial we have decided to devote the 
collections to the following objects: 

1. Four lakhs and twenty five thousand for the 
maintenance of the Servants of the People Society. 

2. Twenty five thousand for the completion of the 
Lajpatrai Hall which is already half finished. 

3, Fifty thousand for the consolidation of the work 
done through the Society for the uplift of the 
suppressed classes. ; 

We propose to utilise the first proceeds for the 
first object and the rest for the second and the third 
respectively. But it is open to any donor to earmark 
his donation and it will be utilised according to his or 
her wish. 

The Society was founded in 1920. The object of 
the Society is to enlist and train national missionaries 
for the service of the country whose duty it is to work 
for its educational, political, social and economic uplift. 
There are at present sixteen lifeemembers who are 
pledged to devote their whole time and attention to the 
fulfilment of. the object. There are two Assistant 
members. There are six Associates. Seven members 
are engaged exclusively in the suppressed classes’ 
work. 

Lajpatrai Hall was conceived and commenced by 
Lala Lajpatrai for the purpose of accommodating the 
libiary collected by him and for delivering political 
and other lectures. It was found difficult, if not im- 
possible, to hire, at reasonable rates, a hall in Lahore 
for political lectures. 

- The work among the suppressed classes is 
distributed in several areas and touches every depart- 
ment of their lives. 

It was a serious 
the Society and take, 


question as to who should guide 
so far as possible, ‘Lalaji’s 
place in this connection. Sjt. Purushottamdas Tandon 
enjoyed Lalaji’s confidence in the fullest measure. 
He is one of the earliest associates of the Society 
and was in close touch with its affairs during Lalaji’s 
life-time. He has consented to take charge of the 
affairs of the Society as its president. We feel 
therefore that the public need have no anxiety or 
fear as to the character of the future work of the 
Society and we hope that the appeal for subscriptions 
will receive a quicker and more liberal response 


than hitherto. 
M. A. ANSARI 


MADAN MOHAN MALAVIYA 
GHANSHYAMDAS BIRLA 


Khadi Bhandar in Calcutta 


A Khadi Bhandar was opened in Calcutta, 251 
Harrison Rodd, by me on New Year’s day in the presence 
of Pandit Malaviyaji. The Bhandar owes its origin to 
a conversation I had at Wardha with Sjt. Ghanshyamdas 
Birla. He and his brothers are noted for their silent 
munificent charities. Among the many causes helped 
by Sjt. Ghanshyamdas Khadi has been one. I have 
always felt the need of a depot that would relieve the 
pressure, in times of need, on production centres 
which are generally made responsible by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association for the sale of the Khadi they 


manufacture. 1 suggested to Sjt. Birla that he should 
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not only give money but he should also give the use 
of his mercantile talents to Khadi. I told him that if 
He merchant princes of India took no personal interest 
in Khadi it could not in the near future be made 
universal merely through the effort of the clerical 
class who were largely manning the Association. 
Sjt. Ghanshyamdas appreciated the argument. . Hence 
the Khadi Bhandar of Calcutta. It has secured the 
services of a Khadi lover in Sjt. Mahavirprasad Poddar 
of Gorakhpur, Malaviyaji blessed the effort. The 
Arrangement was to sell Khadi immediately after the 
Opening ceremony. Nearly five thousand rupees worth 
of Khadi was sold on the spot. 

This Bhandar is in no way designed to compete 
with the Khadi Pratishthan and Abhoy Ashram which 
have large depots. On the other hand, it is designed 
to supplement and support them. My own opinion is 
that in the lines which they manufacture, there should 
be no variation in prices by way of pooling or other 
adjustment. Such adjustment will take place only 
regarding Khadi received from other provinces. I hope 
that the public will liberally support this Bhandar so 
as to enable it adequately to perform the function for 
which it is designed. Needless to say that there is 
behind this effort no idea whatsoever of making 
profits. 

Hindi Vishvakosh 

- Reference has already been made to Sjt. Vasu’s 
Hindi cyclopredia in my notice of the Hindi Prachar 
Conference. I knew of this great work two years 
ago. I knew too that the author was ailing and bed- 
ridden. I was so struck with Sjt. Vasu’s labours that 
I had a mind to see the author personally and know 
all about his work. I had therefore promised myself 
this pilgrimage during my visit to Calcutta for the 
Congress. It was only on my way to Khadi Pratishthan 
at Sodepur that I was able to carry out my promise. I 
was amply rewarded. I took the author by surprise for 
I had made no appointment. I found him seated on his 
bed in a practically unfurnished and quite unpretentious 
room. There were no chairs. There was just by his 
bedside a cupboard full of books and behind a small 
desk.. He offered me a seat on his bed. sat instead 
on a stool near it. 

He is a martyr to asthma of which he showed 
ample signs during my brief stay with him. “I feel 
better when I talk to visitors and forget my disease 
for the moment. When you leave me, I shall suffer 
more,’’ said Sjt. Vasu. 

This is a summary description he gave me of his 
enterprise: “I was 19 when I began my Bengali 
cyclopedia. I finished the last volume when I was 45. 
It was a great success. There was a demand for a 
Hindi edition. The late Justice Sharadacharan. Mitra 
suggested that I should myself publish it. I began my 
jabours when I was 47 and am now 63. It will take 
three years more to finish this work. If I do not get 
more subscribers or other help, I stand to lose 
Rs. 25,000 at the present moment. But I do not mind. 
I have faith that. when I come to the end of my 
resources, God will send me help. These labours of 
mine are my sadhana. 1 worship God through them, 
I live for my work.” 

There was no despondency about Sjt. Vasu but a 
robust faith in his mission, 1 was thankful for this 


pilgrimage which I should never have missed. As I was 
talking to him I could not but recall Dr. Murray’s 
labours on his great work.. I am not sure who is the 
greater of the two. I do not know enough of either. 
But why any comparison between giants ? Enough for 
us to know that nations are made from such giants. 
The address of the printing works behind which 
the author lives is: 9 Vishvakosh Lane, Bagbazar, 


Calcutta, 
M. K.G. 


Influence of Music 
A student of the Gujarat Vidyapith asks: 
“What has been the 
your life?” 

Music has given me peace. I can remember 
occasions when music instantly tranquillised my mind 
when I was greatly agitated over something. Music 
has helped me to overcome anger. I can recali occasions 
when a hymn sank deep into me though the same 
thing expressed in prose had failed to touch me. I 
also found that the meaning of hymns discerdantly 
sung has failed to come home to me and that it burns 
itself on my mind when they have been properly sung. 
When I hear Gita verses melodiously recited [ never 
grow weary of hearing and the more I hear the deeper 
sinks the meaning into my heart. Melodious recitations 
of the Ramayana which I heard in my childhood left 
on me an impression which years have not obliterated 
or weakened. [| distinctly remember how when once 
the hymn ‘The path of the Lord is meant for the 
brave, not the coward’ was sung to me in an extra- 
ordinarily sweet tune, it moved me as it had never 
before. In 1907 while in the Transvaal I was almost 
fatally assaulted, the pain of the wounds was relieved 
when at my instance Olive Doke gently sang to me 
‘Lead kindly Light.’ 

Let no one infer from this that I know music. 
On the contrary it would be more correct to say that 
my knowledge of music is very elementary. J cannot 
critically .judge music. All I can claim is thai I have 
a natural ear for good homely music. 

I do not mean to suggest either that because the 
influnce of music has been uniformly good on me it 
must act similarly on others. On the contrary [ know 
that many people employ music to feed their carnal 
passions. To sum up, therefore, we may say that the 
influence of music will differ according to temperaments. 
As Tulsidas has sung: 

“The Lord of Creation created everything in 
this world as an admixture of good and evil. But 

a good man selects the good and rejects the evil 

even as the fabled swan is said to help himself 

to cream leaving the water in the milk,” 


M. K. G. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


influence of music on 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and _ postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
$3 post free, 

Manager, Young India 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XXxIx 


The Birth of Khadi 


I do not remember to have seen a handloom or a 
spinning wheel till the year 1908 when in Hind 
Swaraj 1 described it as the panacea for the growing 
pauperism of India. In that book I took it as 
understood that anything that helped India to get rid 
of the grinding poverty of her masses would in the 
same process establish Swaraj too. Even in 1915 when 
I returned to India from South Africa I had not 
actually seen a spinning wheel. When the Satyagraha 
Ashram, Sabarmati was founded we introduced a few 
handlooms there. But no sooner had we done this 
than we found ourselves hard up against a difficulty. 
All of us belonged either to the liberal professions 
or to business; none of us was an artisan. We 
needed a weaving expert to teach us to weave before 
we could work the looms. One was at last procured 
from Palanpur but he did not communicate to us 
the whole of his art. But Maganlal Gandhi was not 
the one to be easily baffled. Possessed of a natural 
talent for mechanics he was able fully to master the 
att before long and one after another several new 
weavers were trained up in the Ashram. 

The object that we set before us was to be able 
to clothe ourselves entirely in cloth manufactured by 
us. We therefore forthwith discarded the use of 
mill-woven cloth and all the members of the Ashram 
resolved to wear hand-woven cloth made from Indian 
yarn only. The adoption of this practice brought us 
a world of experience. It enabled us to know from 
direct contact the conditions of life among the weavers, 
the extent of their production, the handicaps in the 
way of their obtaining their yarn supply, the way in 
which they were being made victims of fraud and, 
lastly, their ever growing indebtedness. We were 
not in a position immediately to manufacture all the 
cloth for our needs. The alternative therefore was 
to get our cloth supply from handloom weavers. But 
ready-made cloth from Indian mill-yarn was not easily 
obtainable either from the cloth-dealers or from the 
weavers themselves. All the fine cloth woven by the 
weavers was from foreign yarn, since Indian mills did 
not spin fine counts. Even today the outturn of 
higher counts by Indian mills is very limited, whilst 
highest counts they cannot spin at all. It was after 
the greatest effort that we were at last able to find 
some weavers who condescended to weave Swadeshi 
yarn for us after the Ashram had promised to take 
off all the cloth that they might thus produce. By 
thus adopting cloth woven from mill-yarn as our wear 
and propagating it among our friends we made our- 
selves voluntary agents of the Indian spinning mills. 
This in its turn brought us into contact with the 
mills and enabled us to know something about their 


management and their handicaps. We saw that the 
aim of the mills was more and more to weave 
the yarn spun by them; their cb-operation with the 


handloom weaver was not willing but unavoidable and 
temporary. We became impatient to be able to spin 


our-own yarn. It was clear that till we could do 
that ourselves dependence on the mills would remain. 
We did not feel that we could render any service 
to the country by continuing as agents of Indian 
spinning mills. 

No end of difficulties again faced us. We could 
neither get ‘a spinning wheel nor a spinner to teach 
us how to spin. We were employing some wheels 
for filling pearns and bobbins for weaving in the 
Ashram. But we had no idea that these could be used 
as spinning wheels. Once Kalidas Jhaveri discovered a 
woman who he said would demonstrate to us how 
spinning was done. We sent to her a member of the 
Ashram who was known for his great versatility in 
learning new things. But even he returned without 
wresting the secret of the art. 

So the time passed on and my impatience grew 
with the time. I plied every chance visitor to the 
Ashram who was likely to possess some information 
about handspinning with questions about the art. But 
the art being confined to women and having been all 
but exterminated, if there was some stray spinner still 
surviving in some obscure corner, only a member of 
that sex was likely to find out her whereabouts. 

In the year 1917 I was taken by my Gujarati 
friends to preside at the Broach Educational Conference. 
It was here that I discovered that remarkable lady 
Gangabehn Majmundar. She was a widow but her 
enterprising spirit knew no bounds. Her education, in 
the accepted sense of the term, was not much. But in 
courage and commonsense she easily surpassed the 
general run of our educated women. She had, already, 
got rid of the curse of untouchability and fearlessly 
moved among and served the suppressed classes. She 
had means of her own and her needs were few. She 
had a well seasoned constitution and went about every- 
where without an escort. She felt. quite at home on 
horseback. I came to know her more intimately at the 
Godhra Conference. To her I poured out my grief 
about the charkha, and she lightened my burden by a 
promise to prosecute an earnest and incessant search 
for the spinning wheel. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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bhai, 0-2-0; Khapabhai Dayalbhai, 0-2-0; 
Dahyabhai Kalyanbhai, 0-4-0; Bhani- 
bahen, 0-2-0; Purushottam Bhanabhai, 
0-4-0; Valjibhai Purushottam, 1; Punia- 
bhai Bhanabhai, 0-1-0; Rambhai Kolabhai, 
0-2-0; Kolabhai Kayabhai, 0-2-0; Jogi- 
bhai Dayalbhai, 0-2-0; Gandabhai, 
Kidiabhai, 0-4—0: Somabhai Gandabhai, 
0-8-0: Keshabhai' Bavabhai, 0-2-0; 
Mangabhai, Kolabhai 0-2-0; Ravlabhai 
Bavabhai, 0-1-0; Somabhai Pomabhai, 
0-4-0;  Mangabhai Chhikabhai _ Patel, 
0-2-0;-Kanjibhai Bavabhai Patel, 0-2-0; 
Dhedabhai Pemabhai, 0-4-0. 
Dandi—Budhibhai Nanabhai, 0-4-0; 
Panchabhai Nanabhai, 0-4-0; Bhanabhai 
Gopalbhai, 1-4-0; Mithabhai Budhibhai, 
0-4-0; Dhedabhai Nanabhai, 0-2-0; 
Bhavanbhai Jhinabhai, 0-8-3; Dhedabhai 
Somabhai, 0-8-3; Somabhai Budhabhai, 


0-8-0; Nanabhai Bhulabhai, 0-2-0; Rama- 0-2-0;  Kanabhai Budhibhai, 0-8-0; 
bhai Chhikabhai, 0-4-0; Mangabhai Gopalbhai Vallabhbhai, 1;  Bhanabhai 
Bhagabhai, 0-2-0; Budhabhai Chhanabhai, Kalidas, 0-8-0; Nanabhai Dayalji, 0-2-0; 


0-2-0; Ravlabhai Bavabhai, 0-2-0; 
Kolabhai Bavabhai, 0-2-0; . Ravlabhai 
Nanabhai, 0-2-0; -Ravjibhai Budhiabhai, 
0-4-0; Nemabhai Sukhabhai, 0-4-0; 
Morarbhai Ravjibhai, 0-4-0; Keshabhai 
Hirabhai, 0-2-0; Lakhibahen, 0-2-0; 
Dahyabhai Panchiabhai, 0-4-0; Bhanabhai, 
Bijlabhai 0-4-0; -Gujabhai Ramjibhai, 
0-1-0; Keshabhai Dhediabhai, 1; Gandabhai 
Gordhan Gandhi, 0-1-0; Bhagabhai 
Keshabhai, 0-4-6; Jivabhai Budhiabhai, 
0-4-0; Mohanlal Bapubhai & Co., 04-0; 
Sukhabhai Dayalbhai, 0-2-0; Head Master 
of the School, 0-8-0; Assistant Teacher, 
0-2-0; Assistant Teacher 0-2-0; Naranbhai 
Budhiabhai, 0-1-0; Panchabhai Bhanabhai, 


0-2-0; Dahyabliai Jhinabhai, 0~4-0; Ravjibhai “ Gosalbhai, 0-4-0; Dajibhai 
Ramabhai Jhinabhai, 0-4-0;. Kanjibhai Gosalbhai, 0-8-0; Valjibhai Jhinabhai, — 
Bavabhai, 0-4-0; Raviabhai Bavabhai, 0-4-0; Mangabhai Nanabhai, 0-2-0; 
0-4-0; Dhedabhai Fakirbhai, . 0-2-0; Lalbhai Mithabhai, 0-2-0; Sukhlabhai 


Valabhai Hirabhai, 0-2-0; Ravlabhai 
Keshabhai, 0-4-0; Ravlabhai. Nemabhai, 
0-4-0;  Kanjibhai Hirabhai, 0-2-0; 
Dhddabhai Kidiabhai, 0+2-0; Ranchhod- 
bhai Premabhai, @-2-0; ®Bhanabhai 
Bhagiabhai, 0-4-0;. Nemabhai Dajibhai, 
0-4-0; Dhbedabhai “Vahalabhai, 0-4-0; 


Ranchhodbhai _Kanjibhai, 0-8-0; Dheda- 
bhai Kandabhai, 0-4-0; Madhavasing 
Umedsing, 0-2-0; Somlabhai Budhiabhai, 
0-4-0; Panchabhai Ravlabhai, 0-2-0; 
Makanbhai Devabhai, 0-2-0; Bhanabhai 
Gopalbhai, 0-4-0; Dhedabhai Diarbhai, 
0-2-0; Makanbhai Postman, 0-1-0; Lala- 
bhai Chhibabhai, 0-4-0;_ Dhedabhai 
Mithabhai, 0-2-0; - Naranbhai Badhibhai, 
0-2-0; Ravlabhai Mangalbhai, 0-8-0; 
Keshabhai Gapalbhai, 0-4-0; Bhanabhai 
Laliabhai, 0-4-0; Lalabhai Jivanbhai, 
0-8-0; Bijlabhai Mangabhai, 0-4-0; 
Dahyabhai Laliabhai, 0-4-0; Govindbhai 
Shamlabhai, 0-4-0; Nanabhai Makanbhai, 
0-4-0; Ranchhodbhai Narsibhai, 0-2-0; 


Chhibabhai, 6-4-0; Rambhai Panchiabhai, 
0-2-0; Bhikhabhai Panchiabhai, 0-2-0; 
Somabhai Lakshmanji, 2-4-0; Ravjibhai 
Bhikhebhai & Co., i-4-0;. Morarji 
Dayalji, 0-8-0; Less m, o. charges, 
0-8-0. 


Collections through Acharya Vinaya 


Ghhasiabhai Maggabhai, 0-8-0; Dheda- Mandic Bakrol 0-0-0 
bhai Ravjibhai, 0-4-0; | Kayabhai Kkushalbhai Kalidas, 2; Chhotabhai 
Naniabhai, 0-2-0; Vasabhai Mithlabhai, Bechacbai, 1; Manorbhai Jijibhai, = 


0=4~0; Dahyabbai Hirabbai,. 0-8-0; , Daji- 
bhai Hirabhai, 0=2+0; jivanbhai Makan- 
bhai; 0-8-0; Chhibabhal Panchabhai, 
~ O-B-0:; Badhidbtiai Naranbhai, 6-8-0; 


Gordbanbhai Becharbhai, 1; Purushettam _ 


Devjibhai, 1; Somabhai Bhaijibhai, kL 
Somabhai Ashabhai, 1; Bai Suraj, 0-8-0; 
, Chunibhai Harmanbhai, 0-8-0.. 


~ 


Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya, Bombay 

Khetsi Gagji, 5; Maherji Jamshedji, 3; 
A gentleman, 1. 

Balaramchandra Rais Khatauli 
Through C, M. Patel Bombay 

Chhotala! Motichand, 10; R. Udani, 2; 
G. Parekh, 2; Manmohandas R., 1; G. S. 
Kothari, 1; M. M. Patel, 1; Pandya, 0-8-0; 
Raman, 0-8-0; A_ gentleman, 0-8-0; 
G. V. Gadre, 1; Bhagavandas T. Patel, 5. 

Through Acharya, Rashtriya 
Kumar Mandir Karadi 

Manibhai Shanabhai, 5;  Valjibhai 
Narandas, 5; Lakhabhai Bhikhabhai, 5; 
Tribhuvandas Makvana, 1; Dahyabhai 
Premabhai, 1; Nathubhai Durlabhdas, }; 
Narandas Bhagabhai, 1; Ravjibhai Dahya- 
bhai, 0-8-0; Ranchhodbhai Bhulabhai, 
0-8-0; Dahyabhai Bhagavan, 0-4-0; 
Jayarambhai Hirabhai, 0-4-0; Ramjibhai 
Dayaljibhai, 0-4-0; Ukabhai Kalabhai, 
0-2-0; Maganlal Ranchhodji, 0-2-0; 
Naranbhai Nanabhai, 0-2-0; Makanji 
Purushottam, 0-2-0; Chhibabhai Lalbhai, 
0-1-0; Some sisters, 0-3-0, 

Students of Rashtriya Shala; Hirabhai 
Dayalbhai, 1; Jayarambhai Sukhabhai, 
0-4-0. — The following paid annas 2 
each: Nathubhai Rambhai; Narsinhbhai 
Ghelabhai; Prabhudev Jogiraj; _Keshav- 
bhai Panchabhai; Chhibabhai Morarbhai; 


Chhotubhai Devchand; Ukabhai Pancha- 


bhai; Nagindas Dahyabhai; Dayalbhai 
Nanabhai; = Durlabhbhai Dahyabhai; 
Vitthal bhai Makanji. Those who paid an 
anna each: Chhaganbhai Lalbhai; Hira- 
bhai Dahyabhai; Ramabhai Ravjibhai; 
Lalabhai Mulchand; Dahyabhai Gandabhai; 
Jasmatbhai Jayarambhai: Those who 
paid 0-0-6 each: Chhaganlal Bhanabhai; 
Mahomedbhai; Jayaram Dajibhai; Jivanlal 
Dajibhai; Keshaybhai Ravjibhai; Namabhai 
Sukhabhai; Fakirbhai Durlabhbhai; Chuni- 
lal Bhanabhai; Chamanlal Sukhabnai; Ratan- 
bahen; Rukminibahen; Gandabhai Budha- 
bhai;Dayalbhai F akirbhai; Ukabhai Morar- 
bhai; Bhanabhai Chhibabhai; Prabhubhai 
Chhibabhai; Deyalbbai Morarji; Pani- 
bahen Lalbhai; Devidas; Vallabhbhai 
Hirabhai; Dhanjibhai; Chhotalal; Narsi- 
bhai; Keshavbhai; Vallabhbhai Fakirbhai; 
Dayalbhai Mangabhai; less m. 0. & 
postal charges; 0-5-0, 

Eka Bhai Lashkar 

Jayaram Vishnu Vaidya Devrukh 

Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 

Chimanlal Bhikharidas, 5; R. C. Desai, 

5; Thakordas Pranjivandas, 5; Chunilal 
Dahyabhai Gandhi, 2; Matubai Motilal 
Kalyandas, 2; Chandulal Chunilal Shah, 
1; Mathuradas Parmananddas Bhatt, 1; 
Jadavram Umiashankar Shukla, 1; 
Jagmohandas Narbhetam, 1; A gentleman, 
1; Motiram Kalyanji, 13; Shivprasad 
Balkrishna, 1. 


9-0-0 


4-0-0 
24-8-0 


25-0-0 


10-0-0 
5-0-0 
26-0-0 
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Pandit Aniruddha Sharma Sultanpur 10-0-0 
Swami Sahajanand Sarasvati ee 5-0-0 
M. Amrit Krishnarao Munjeshvar 10-0-0 
Triloksing Ravat Mansiari 1-0-0 
Collections through Secretary, 

‘Yuvajan Sangam ’ Anguluru 19-4-0 
Through Chandulal K. Mehta Karachi 17-0-0 


Eka Sevak, 5; Four friends, 8; Eka 
Jain, 1; Chhaganlal Gordhan, 1; Nanalal 
Jagjivan, 2. 
Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 10-0-0 
A gentleman, 5; Manilal Maganlal 


daria, 5. PE ie 
peer Total Rs. 2,383-3-1 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 456-6-0 
Gokuldas. Kalyanji Pujara Bombay 10-0-0 
Rikhulal Raghunathdas Chhapra 25-0-0 
Collections through Nagardas 

Narottamdas Amod 26-12-0 


Nagardas Narottamdas, 5; MHarjivan 
Raichand, 3; Jethabhai Gordhan, 3; Shan- 
karlal Tapidas, 3; Lalchand Kalidas, 2; 
Lallubhai Dayalji, 2; Nanalal Jamnadas, 
2; Dipchand: Gulabchand, 2; Joitadas 
Kevaldas, 1; Narottam Hargovan, 1; 
Kalidas Dahyabhai, 1; A gentleman, 1: 
Dolatram Dalsukhram, 1; Less money 
order charges, 0-4-0. 


Divalibehn Barot Navarangpur 1-0-0 
cpatlal Virpal Mehta Rangoon 2-0-0 

Gangabehn Jhaveri . Sabarmati 5-3-3 

Abbasbhai A 0-8-0 - 


Students of Std. V, Aryan 

Educational Society’s High School, 

through Vasudev Bombay 6-0-0 
Students Shakti Ashram 

through Prof. Dharmendranath Meerut 10-0-0 
Students of J. M. High School 


through Lakshmanprasadji Khurja = 42-12-0 
Shaligram Rajaram Bharatia Dhulia 51-0-0 
Rameshvarprasadji af 51-0-0 
Surajmal Govindram - 25-0-0 
Vinayak Narhar Barve i 10-0-0 
U. N. Khanolkar Bombay 10-0-0 


Collections through K. Parthasarathi 


Koilkuntla 75-0<0 
Collections through D. L. 


Patel Chadvasan Supa 21-0-0 
Dahyabhai Lakhubhai, 5; Govanbhai 

Makan, 5; Ranchhodji Bhulabhai Salejkar, 

3;. Rambhai-- Vasan, °*2; Parbhubhai 

Vallabh, 2; Nathubhai Danaji Parekh, 1; 

Bhikhabhai Morarbhai, 1; Govanbhai 

Parbhubhai, 1; Sukhabhai Rayvji, 1. 

Through Students Kanya Boarding 


through Balbhadrasing Varma Agra 25-0-0 
New Service Department 

through G. G. Joshi Bombay 64-8-0 
Sympathisers in B. E. S. T. Co. 

through G, G,. Joshi ss 79-8-0 
Carding wages earned by the sisters of 

Udyoga Mandir Sabarmati 0-4-0 
Cotton donations from outside 1-4-3 


Total Rs, 999-1-6 
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My Experiments with Truth ne 
‘(BY MOK, Gandhi)... 7 


O ae2% .Found:at last! .. Rae 
JesAtolast, after no>:end of | wandering’ in Gujarat, 
Gangabehn found the spinning.wheel;in Vijapur in) the 
Baroda . State. Quite a number, of. people there. had 
spinning wheels. .in.their homes. but, had long -since 
consigned them. to.the lofts as..useless,lumber.. They 
expressed to, Gangabehn. .their readiness. to, resume 
spinning if,some one promised to provide them with 
a-regular, supply of.slivers and to buy the yarn. spun 
by them. Gangabehn,communicated the. joyful. news 
to me. The: providing. of slivers..was found to be.a 
difficult-task. On mentioning the thing to late Umar 
Sobhani he. solved the difficulty. by. immediately 
undertaking to send a sufficient supply of slivers from 
his mill... 1 sent to Gangabehn the slivers received from 
Umar Sobhani and soon: yarn began to pour. in at 
s$uch a rate that it. became quite a problem how 
to cope with it. 

Mr: Umar Sobhani’s generosity was..great but 
still, one could: not go on taking advantage .of it for 
ever. I felt ill at ease. continuously receiving slivers 
from him, Moreover it seemed to me to be funda- 
mentally wrong to use mill-slivers. If one could use 
mill-slivers why not use mill-yarn as well? Surely no 
mills supplied slivers to the ancients ? How did they 
make their slivers. then?—with these thoughts in my 
mind I suggested. to Gangabehn to find carders who 
could supply slivers. She confidently undertook the 
task, She engaged a carder who was prepared to card 
cotton. He demanded thirtyfive rupees, if not much 
more, per month. I considered no price. too high at 
the time. She trained a few youngsters to make slivers 
out of the carded cotton. I begged for cotton in 
Bombay. Sjt. Yeshwantprasad Desai at once responded, 
Gangabehn’s enterprise thus prospered beyond expecta- 
tion. She found out weavers to weave the yarn that 
was spun in Vijapur and soon Vijapur Khadi gained a 
name for itself. 

While these developments were taking place in 
Vijapur, the spinning wheel gained a rapid footing in 
the Ashram. Maganlal Gandhi by bringing to bear all 
his splendid mechanical talent on the wheel made many 
improvemets in it, and wheels and their accessories 
began to be manufactured at the Ashram, The first piece 


PART V—CHAPTER XXXx* )° 


of Khadi manufactured in the Ashram cost 17 annas. 
per yard. I did not hesitate to commend this very 
coarse khadi at that’ ptice to friends who He ap 
the price. 

I was laid up in_bed at, Bambee, ‘But oe was “fit 
enough to make searches for. the wheel there: At last 
I chanced upon. two spinners. They, charged one iskuipes 
for a seer Of. yarn, 4. @, 28. tolas. -or. nearly, 2.1b. I 
was then ignorant of the economics. of Khadi. I 
considered no price. too much for...securing. handspun 
yarn. On comparing the rates paid by, me. with. those 
paid in Vijapur.l found that 1, was being..-cheated. 
The spinners refused to agree. to..any reduction in their 
rates... So I had to dispense. with. their services... But 
they served their. purpose.. They taught spinning to 
Shrimatis Avantikabai, Ramibai Kamdar, , the. widowed 
mother .of Sjt,Shankarlal Banker.. and.  Shrimati 
Vasumatibehn. . The wheel began merrily to hum in my 
room, and I may say. without exaggeration that its 
hum had no small. share in restoring me,.to‘\health. I 
am prepared to. admit that its effect . was.’ more 
psychological than. physical. But then it. only..shows 
how powerful the physical. in. man reacts ito: the 
psychological, I too set my hand to.,the.wheel but I 
did not do much with it at the time. , 

In Bombay, again, the same old problem of Ruban 
a supply of . hand-made slivers presented: itself. A 
carder twanging his bow used to pass daily by 
Sjt. Revashankar’s residence. I sent for him and learnt 
that he carded cotton for stuffing: mattresses. He 
agreed to card, cotton for slivers but demanded a stiff 
price for it which however I»paid.. The -yarn thus 
prepared I disposed of to some Vaishnava friends for 
making from. it.tne garlands for the pavitra ekadasht. 
Sjt. Shivji, started a’spinning class in Bombay. All 
these experiments involved considerable expenditure. 
But it .was. willingly. defrayed by patriotic: friends, 
lovers of the motherland who had faith in Khadi. 
The money thus spent, in my humble opinion, «was 
not wasted. It brought us a rich store: of experience 
and revealed .to us the possibilities of 
wheel. 

I now: grew. impatient for the exclusive ‘adoption 
of Khadi for my dress, My dhofti was yet of swadeshi 
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mill cloth. The coarse Khadi manufactured in the 
Ashram and at Vijapur was only 30 inches in width, 
J gave notice to Gangabehn, that unless she provided 
me with Khadi dhoti of 45 inches width within a month, 
I would do with coarse, short Khadi dhoti.. The 
ultimatum came upon her as a shock. But she proved 
equal to the demand made upon her. Well within 
‘the month she sent me a pair of Khadi dhotis of 45 
inches width and thus relieved me from what would 
then have been a difficult situation for me. 

At about the same time Sjt: Lakshmidas brought 
Sjt. Ramji, the weaver, with his wife Gangabehn from 
Lathi to the Ashram and.got Khadi dhotis woven at 
the Ashram. The part played by this couple in the 
spread of Khadi was by no means insignificant. They 
initiated a host of persons in Gujarat as well as out 
side Gujarat into the art of weaving handspun yarn. 
To see Gangabehn at her loom is a stirring sight. 
When this unlettered but self-possessed sister plies at 


her loom she becomes so lost in it that it is diffic’ 't 


to distract her attention much less to draw her ey.s 
off ber beloved loom. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


‘American Patriotism 


Sjt.C. V. Rangam Chetty writes: 

“Rev. _—- is the head of the American 
mission schools at He deputed Mr. 
who was an Indian teacher in the mission school 
at and who knows mechanism, to go 
—— and bring materials for his 
Mr, —-— purchased German material which is 
cheaper and better than the American. Rev. 
refused to touch it and said that he would 

not like to pay his money so far as possible to 

any nation except America. Mr. then sold 
the material to a Brahman gentleman at 

and purchased American material. Mr. 
who was indifferent to’ my repeated requests to 
wear Khaddar has now come forward to confess 
his folly and has resolved to wear Khaddar in future 
after this incident. I hope our educated and rich 
countrymen will take a lesson from the American 
and set an example to others.” 

I have purposely omitted names and places as they 
are not germane to my theme. The point is quite 
clear. Whether the Reverend gentleman referred to 
did not overstep the limit of - patriotism is not the 
point to be examined. The lesson Sjt. Rangam Chett 
wishes to draw from the incident is quite peer aed 
We, in our country, are in honour bound to preter 
handspun Khaddar to foreign cloth, no matter how 
mconvenient it may be to us. It is flimsy philosoph 
that teaches us to go to the cheapest market beeatise. 
tive of what happens therethrough to our next d ; 
emai Free donations of fine wheat ‘én 
ieee eictets Ini cits een Et 
isda or goiden : 5 her soil growing weeds 

grain. Similarly a free gift of cloth 
from Manchester would be too costly a bargain f 
India to accept. I repeat, therefore, that Road 
is cheap at any price so long as it serves to eliee 
the idle hours of the nation and there is nothi “is 
immediately in view to occu rel pies 
py them as usefully, 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 
Seventh Week 


The inquiry officers resumed their operations on 
the 3rd January taking up the villages in the North East. 
Manegrolia was the first village inspected. It had been 
promoted to a higher group because of its proximity 
to the railway and its high rentals. The nearest rail- 
way station is Timbarva and the people said that carts 
could not reach the station except by a circuitous way, 
and as for the exports no rice or jowari was being 
exported and cotton was sent to Bardoli. Some of the 
lease-cases examined were interesting. In one case a 
man had agreed to pay an absurdly high rent and 
entered into a registered lease for 10 years. He 
admitted the lease but explained that as it was a losing 
bargain he gave it up after two years, and for the 
second of the two years was in arrears for the bulk 
of the amount. In another case of high rent the 
tenant explained that the whole crop of the field leased 
was not worth the amount of rent and he had to 
borrow to pay the rent. There were other cases of 
tenants who had to sell their lands for payment of rent. 


In Uva, the. village taken up next, out of the 40 
cases examined for a period of seven years as many 
as 17 cases of leasing had to be given up as interest 
cases, and in several instances the tenants were cultiva- 
ting on cropshare lands originally leased for cash rent. 
In Manekpur the number leased for cashrent was 34 


‘as against 113 on cropshare and against 1923 cultivated 


by the cultivators themselves. On being asked why 
cashleasing had decreased the people said that it was 
difficult for the tenants to pay and for the occupants 


‘to realise cashrents: The officers inquired whether 


the village really enjoyed the ‘special’ marketting . 
facilities which had been given as the reason for 
promoting the village to a higher group. The people 
were at a loss to disclose any such facilities. Some of 
the lease cases examined threw a flood of light on the 
various considerations which weigh with the tenants 
and the circumstances which often compel the occupant 
to lease out his land. In one case the tenant had 
agreed to pay Rs. 75, a fairly high rent for land assessed 
at Rs. 11-4-0, because the land was manured by the 
occupant. Even then the tenant was in arrears for 
Rs. 35. On the occupant saying that he had put in 
100 cartloads of manure, he was asked why he did not 
cultivate it himself. He said he intended to cultivate 
himself, but his dubia left him in the lurch in the 


‘nick of time, and he had to lease the land as late as 


Jyeshth How then was he cultivating it now? Because 
he had managed to get another dubla. In many of 
the cases examined the rent was either not paid at all 
or partially paid, and several cases of sales examined 
had to be rejected due to no cash having passed in the 
transaction, obviously all of them being cases of land. 
appropriated by the sowcar in satisfaction of debt. 
The villages next taken up—Kiher, Beldha, Balda, 
Bedkuva, Vanskui, and Surali—were all Raniparaj 
villages where, as in the Valod viilages, the yield did 
not justify us in troubling to work out the cost of 
cultivation. The whole area was one with a low 
agricultural unit and with the yield per unit cultivated 
by a pair of bullocks much less and in one case 
slightly more than Rs. 200 annually. And every village 
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a ,. ee Ag same old tale of tenants 
ae en = on ctopshare rather than on 
ra. a ee Shrenting had tuined them. All villages 
a. oo cases of conditional sales and 
ome ae : ; a ee officers examined the Rani- 
Peace cs aga their marketting facilities, 
ae ae ay et, In some cases trying to 
was left to the tenant after paying 
.. ae capes the tenant had agreed to pay Rs.55. 
. inquired into the various crops raised by 
the tenant from the two fields he had leased. The 
money Crop was cotton which was ten maunds, giving 
him Rs. 70, if he realised’ the normal market price. 
The rest were food crops. No wonder the tenant. said 
he could not pay in full. 

* But Supposing you have no jowari and require it 
for food, where would you buy it?’ 

“We would buy it in Madhi. Last year we sold 
Jowari for Rs. 1-8-0 a maund. This year the Bania’s 
price was Rs. 1-12-0,’ 

“Would you get the jowari at the same rate as 
you would sell it?’ . 

“No, the sowcar charges at ‘the rate Of Ree 2. sf 
‘the market rate is Rs. 1-12-0, and when he takes 
jowari from us he would pay us at the rate of 
Rs. 1-8-0.- We generally go to Madhi where we can 
get what we want on credit from our sowcars’ who 
have a supply of grain for their clients.’ 

“But what do you eat? Do you. eat the peas and 
vetches that you. grow ?’ 

“Yes, sir. They are used as pulses.’ 

“And Wagli and Kodra?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Don’t. you use rice ?’ 

“We eat rice only on special occasions, say once 
@ week, our usual diet being jowari and pulses.’ 

* Well, let us know what and how much you eat 
in the morning, afternoon and. evening.’ 

“In the morning threefourths of a lb. of jowari 
bread with dal (quarter of a lb.). In the afternoon 
jowari gruel made out of half a pound of jowari flour, 
water and salt. The same in the evening if we can 
afford it.’ | 

‘That is a fairly satisfactory diet from the point of 
view of nutriment,’ remarked the officers. ‘They get 
all that they need from jowari and pulses.’ 

'* But please ask them if they get any milk, ghi, or 
oil. Without any of these greasy substances they have 
all sorts of skin diseases.’ 

“But I don’t eat any oil,’ remarked Mr. Broomfield 
jocularly. 

‘But you do eat butter and milk,’ we gently remind- 
ed him. 

In Surali the officers had told us that they would 
like to go into the sales, if there were any cash sales. 
We had ready for their reference all the sale cases 
analysed which disclosed that nearly half of them were 
sales without any cash having passed, quite a number 
were mortgages or conditional sales and about twenty 
five per cent. were cash sales. In Mr. Jayakar’s 
report the weekly bazaar held in certain villages has 
‘been cited as giving special importance to the village. 
The people of the village concerned had explained 
that no grain or cotton was sold at these weekly 
bazaars where the Raniparaj people went to purchase 
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chillies and salt and cloth and trinkets. The day on 
which the officers visited Surali happened to be the 
bazaar day and they had an ocular demonstration of 
what these bazaars were like. They went to the 
various shops _ inquiring where the various 
vegetables and chillies had come from. In one case 
a woman had come all the way from Nandurbar 
(Khandesh) with bags of chillis to sell. 

“Are all these purchasers Raniparaj people?’ the 
sahibs inquired. 

“Yes, with the exception of us. We are also going 
to purchase here our supply of vegetables for the 
week,’ said we. . 

The rest of the villages inspected during the week- 
Orgam, Bamni and Uchhrel—were Kanbi villages, a 
curious thing about grouping noticed by the officers 
being that Orgam which belonged to the same group 
as Surali showed a very much higher yield. The 
grouping may be absurd, but the reason for the higher 
yield was obvious inasmuch as the agriculturists were 
Kanbis, better agriculturists, and affording much more 
manure as they possessed more cattle. With the 
Kanbis again, as agriculturists the leased area in these 
villages was found to be very small, in Orgam there 
being only 7 survey numbers cash leased as against 
919 cultivated by the cultivators themselves. In Bamni 
the officers were interested to motice several new 
buildings built during the last five years by people 
who or whose relatives had gone to South Africa. In 
fact there was not a house but had-sent.a merhber or 
two to South Africa and almost all the sale cases were 
those in which the purchaser was a man in or returned 
from South Africa. 

‘How many new houses .have been built during 
the last 5 years?’ the officers inquired. 

‘Four or five,’ the people said. 

‘What did that house cost the owner?’ asked the 
sahibs pointing to a house opposite. 

‘Rs. 14,000. If it had been built by contract it 
would have cost Rs. 30,000’ 

The house was one block of buildings belonging 
to 2 owners with provision for eight families to live in 
them. The indebtedness in the village which. was 


heavier than in other similar villages was said to be 


partly due to the new buildings. 

In the last village inspected—Uchhrel—the unit was 
very small though the village was inhabited by Kanbis, 
and the scarcity of land was responsible for some of 
the leases being high. The village people said that the 
tenant who went in for high leases, as he had no land 
of his own, was ruined: by the high rents he had to 
pay. In one case a dubla who had been compelled 
to agree to pay Rs. 146 for a tobacco field assessed 
at Rs'10-5-0 evidently could not pay the rent and had 
to sell his pair of bullocks to pay it. Possibly he 
gave his pair to the occupant. “The poor dubdla 
evidently bungled,’ said Mr. Maxwell. 

M. D. 


————$ —_______ 
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Then’ and Now 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Some critics of the. constructive resolution passed 
by the Congress think that it 1s something new sprung 
by me, upon a Congress that was eager for a vigorous, 
forward policy. In the first place I claim no originality 
for my resolution, for, it closely follows the presidential 
address. In the second, it is identical with the now 
much lauded programme of 1920-21, with certain 
desirable additions. In 1921, as now, we had prohibition 
with picketting, we had Khaddar and boycott of foreign 
cloth with the burning demonstrations and we had 
untouchability campaign and Hindu Muslim unity. 
The present programme adds the amelioration of the 
status of women and removal of kindred social abuses. 
It also adds village reconstruction and organisation of 
city labour — surely, items that must find place in any 
constructive progamme for the attainment of Swaraj. 

’ “Is there not excitement enough in the _ programme, 
if Congressmen are serious about it? Picketting of 
liquor_shops, foreign cloth shops . and collection and 
burning of foreign cloth are exciting enough for. any 
worker and are enough to evoke all the resourceful- 
ness that the best workers may be capable of. 

'’ What, indeed, wé‘have not in my resolution of the 
programme of 1920-21 is the boycott of legislatures, 
Jaw’ courts ‘and educational “institutions and titles. 
Nothing would please me better than to find these 
institutions, that’ sustain the Government, abandoned by 
the nation or atleast Congressmen. I know that then 
we should have Swaraj: and, what is ‘perhaps’ more, 
we should have ‘less’ corfuption in the Congtess than 
we now have. But that time ‘is not yet. ‘Congressmen 
assist legislatures, law courts and schools as much as 
any other, and perhaps during this year When the 
Congress works for the attainment of 2 constitution 
in ‘accordance with the Nehru report, it ‘must function 
through the legislatures. In any event one year is not 
too ‘much even for the most impatient independence- 
wallah to organise for the’ quadruple boycott, assuming, 
of course’ that the Nehru report status is not attained 
during ‘the twelve months. And if we are serious about 
complete severance of ‘British ‘connection, we shall, 
When the year is over, certainly cease to patronise the 
Very ‘institutions that’ are the emblems of British power 
and instruments for holding us under subjection, 

Andis the present programme quite so tame as it 
is made to’ appear?’ Was the picketting of liquor 
traps @ tame affair? Let Dr. Kanuga and his band 
of volunteers who were assaulted by angry liquor 
dealers and their myrmidons answer. Let the hundreds 
of the prisoners in Assam answer who were mercilessly 
clapped into the Assam gaols because they had the 
audacity to picket. opium dens. Was the burning of 
a — tame affair? Let Sarojini Devi whe 
Bis whe ert or ay nt” fetes sat aad any 
fineries they had learnt to “ea ee On 

; re answer. There igs 
nothing to prevent Congressmen now from picketting 
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liquor. traps or opium dens«.or from collecting ‘and 
burning foreign cloth. Apart from the great ‘social 
and economic value of these two very powerful items 
they have a. political value of the very” first order. 
If we achieve boycott of foreign cloth wees remove 
from Britain’s path the greatest incentive to’ greed, ‘and 
if we stop the liquor and: drug: revenue, we force the 
rulers to reduce the ever-growing military expenditure. 
These two things so! easy to accomplish, so well 
suited to employ the energy of a vast mass of people, 
1 hold, will go.a long way towards the fulfilment’ of 
the national. purpose, if we can but accomplish them. 


I'claim’ that the “programme, is so catholic as to 
satisfy all’ tastes ‘and ‘to’ occupy the whole nation. If 
we are many workers, we can take up all the items 
at once; if we are few, we may take up one item at 
a time. s eeete HF: 

~ There is, I admit, one important condition necessary 
to make the programme palatable, and that is, a living 
belief in non-violence for the establishment of Swaraj 
or Dominion Status or Independence, whichever the 
name we may give to our object. It is not difficult 


_ to think out a programme | that would immediately, 


precipitate violence. 


That however is beyond my ken 
or capacity. “ " a 


| Notes 

Reported Threat : 1gaee 

“It is reported that the Government propose to take 
legal proceedings against those who strive for complete 
independence carrying severance of British connection 
with it. It has further been suggested that organisa- 
tions working for complete. independence should» be 
suppressed. I am not aware of any law. enabling the 
Government to punish the active advocacy of. indepen- 
dence. I wish the Government would take steps against 
the promoters of independence. It will clear. the 
political atmosphere and show what the Goyernraent 
mean by Dominion Status. If it does not carry with 
it the power to sever connection with the British, it. is 
a form of bondage be it ever so mild. An India 
impatient of servitude and waiting to come to her. 
own-will never be content with any form of bondage. 
No national assembly can possibly be permitted to be 
the custodian of national honour, if it does not strive 


for the best that the nation is entitled to. Any 


-move on the part of the Government, therefore, against. 


the propaganda of independence cum. severance of 
British connection will precipitate the issue and un- 
doubtedly give added strength to the severance move; 
ment. As I have already remarked, we must have the 
power to sever the connection even though we may 
never exercise that power. Whether we should and 
would exercise that power or not will depend wholly 
upon how British ‘rulers’ behave towards us during these 
critical times. The school of severance must have the 
fullest liberty to grow and carry on its propaganda 
unhampered by any Governmental act, direct or indirect, 
open or secret. The only honourable way to prevent 
the school from growing is to make the connection 
worthwhile for us to retain. That can only be when 
the imperialistic spirit, the spirit of exploitation is 
killed and partnership on absolutely equal terms offered 
in the place of present bondage. 


January 17, 192 
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Gujarat Vidyapith 

This National Institution held its seventh. convoca- 
tion on tIlth inst. Acharya Ramadeva delivered 
the’ convocation speech “in the place © of Sirdar 
Vallabhbhai Patel who could not attend, but who sent 
his blessings and a spirited message reminding the 
graduates that their education had’ only just begun. 
Acharya Ramadeva’s was’ an impassioned address to 
show’ that the British educational: system was devised 
to manufacture clerks not statesmen; to make students 
‘black Englishmen’ according to Macaulay but ‘not 
better Indians. He had no difficulty ,in showing that 
the foreign method grafted by foreigners on the Indian, 
had resulted! in-terrible increase: of illiteracy. 

The Registrar’s report which was a_ businesslike 
document showed that the Vidypith was still doing 
pruning work and_ strengthening its foundation. 
Nevertheless it was able to show a literary output of 
no}. mean order “in the “shape of text books and 
research work done by the Puratatva Mandir with whose 
activity ‘were identified scholars like Muni jinvijayaji and 
Prof. Dhrmananda’ Kosambi' and Pandit Sukhlalji. 
The Vidyapith hopes inside’ of three months to furnish 
the Gujaratis with an authorised ~ spelling ‘dictionary, 
a want that is being increasingly felt. Great stress 
is being laid upon manual training which is superstitiously 
believed to interfere. with the development of the 
intellect. . . 

The occasion was utilised by the graduates to 
present Acharya Kripalani with the Khadi purso which 
the .students. had. intended to collect;and present: to 
their popular Principal . when. he;.retired, last: year. 
The purse contained over Rs. 6,000.. Acharya Kripalani 
in thanking the students for their purse, reiterated ‘his 
promise to. visit Gujarat from. time to.time and by 
citing his experience of the solid work being done by 
the old students among untouchables and. Raniparaj 
showed that the Vidyapith had. more, than justified its 
existence. Whilst he: was. proud,of all.the menial 
labour that these workers were doing with zest, he 
warned them against neglecting brain work after leaving 
college. He added that the marvellous. work done by 
the Sirdar of Bardoli could not have been done, if he 
had not combined great brain capacity..with rare 
courage and equally rare powers of endurance. 

The ‘old boys’ had their own function over which 
Sjt. Kishorilal Mashruwala presided. His thoughtful 
address reminded the students of their . serious 
responsibility and enjoined upon them the necessity, of 
becoming, true soldiers of Swaraj. 

IT must not omit to ‘notice the work being.done by 
the students among the untouchables in the shape of 
night schools in the villages round Ahmedabad. 
Through these night schools they are dealing with 
social evils, the drink curse and giving medical relief. 
All honour to the boys who are thus patiently building 
brick by brick the Swaraj structure. 

Lalaji Memorial and Sindh 

Sjt. Jairamdas and other Sindh friends pressed me 
whilst I was in Calcutta to go to Sindh for the Lalaji 
Memorial collection. I could not resist the temptation. 
Though being pledged to tour for Khadi' I could not 
go to many places for this . collection; I: would not 
refuse the sporting offer from Sindh. The collections 
for the Lalaji Memorial are, creeping in, not pouring 


as they. should have. It would. be a shame if the 
five lacs are not forthcoming within a reasonable 
time. The donors have no excuse’ now. for delaying, 
as they know exactly the purpose to which the collec- 
tions are to be devoted. I am hoping therefore that 
the response from Sindh will be generous enough to 
serve as a guide to the other provinces. 

Nor must Sindh » forget Khadi: My visit to Sindh 
has;:Iiknow,:been long overdue. Khadi lovers*have 
been inviting me ever since my release from Yeravada 
to visit Sindh for’ Khadi propaganda and collections. 
Let them: now prepare’! their’ ‘offering for Daridra- 
narayan. And I expect the silk-bedecked Sindhi ladies 
to think of their poor sisters as.also. to. render’me an 
account of their connection. with..,the evil custom of 
deti-leti.. Many of them promised to: exert. themselves 
to do away. with it root and branch. I hope that they 
will prove as good as their word, M. K. G. 


A. Terrible. Indictment 

[The following symposium of quotations culled from 
the writings and pronouncements of some of the most 
eminent British administrators and:statesmen, cited by 
Acharya Ramadeva of the Gurukul University, Haridwar, 
in his address. at. the Gujarat Vidyapith ‘convocation, 
constitutes’ a most. powerful indictment ‘of the 
British. educational policy in India. _I&«convicts British 
Indian administrators from their ; qwn mouth. as it were, 
and.-will show |, how their educational policy, based as 
it is.on the,suppression of the people’s languagés and 
their indigenous culture; was framed not for’ the berefit 
of the people of India but with the express purpose 
of denationalising and enslaving them and facilitating 
the British exploitation of the country. Py] 

In his evidences tendered on the 15th of June 1833 
before. the Select. Committee of the House of Lords, 
Mr. J.C... Marshman referred. to ‘a very’ memorable 
debate, in which for the first time, the views of the. 
Court: of . Directors upon the subject of education, 
after we had. obtained’ possession of the’ country, 
were developed.’ On. that occasion, one of the 
Directors stated that “we had just lost America from 
our folly, in having allowed the establishment of 
schools and colleges, and that. it would not. do-for.us 
to repeat the same act of folly in regard to. India, 
and that if the Natives required anything in the way 
of education, they must come to England for it.’ 

Sir Charles Trevelyan—brother-in-law of Macaulay 
in his evidence on 23rd June 1853 before the Select 
Committee of House of Lords said: “ According to the 
original Native views ... both Hindus and Moham- 
medans regard us as usurping foreigners, who have taken 
their country from them, and excluded them from the 
avenues to,wealth and distinction. The effect of a 
training in European learning is to give an entirely new 
turn to the Native mind. The young men educated in this 
way cease to strive after. independence acccrding to 
the original Native model, and aim:at improving” the 
institutions of the country with the wltimate result of 
establishing constitutional self-government. They cease 
to regard us as enemies and as usurpers, and they look 
upon us as friends and patrons and powerful beneficent 
persons, under’ whose protection all they have most at 
heart for the regeneration of their country will gradually 
be worked out. . For a very long time to come 
it would be greatly to their disadvantage that a native 
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government should be established. They would be the 
first who would suffer from it. They would be the 
objects of plunder and popular indignation, and yey 
every way their interest to hold by us; and as tha 
class incteases, the larger will be the proportion of 
the people who will become attached to us. 


Sir Charles Trevelyan, who has already been 
quoted, submitted to the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1853 a paper on ‘The Political Tendency of the 
Different systems of education in use in India. Below 
are a few significant extracts from this tell-tale 


document : 

“The spirit of English literature on the other hand, 
cannot but be favourable to the English connection. 
Familiarly acqainted with us by means of our literature, 
the Indian youth almost cease to regard us as 
foreigners. They speak of our great men with tbe 
same enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same 
way, interested in the same objects, engaged in the 
same pursuits with ourselves, they become more 
English than Hindus, just as the Roman Provincials 
became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What 
is it that makes us what we are except living and 
convesing with English people and imbibing English 
thougts and habits of mind? They do so too; they 
daily converse with the best and wisest Englishmen 
through the medium of their works; and form, perhaps, 
a higher idea of our nation than if their intercourse 
with it were of a more personal kind. . . There 
is no class of our subjects to whom we are 
more thoroughly necessary than those whose 
opinions are cast in the English mould, they are 
spoiled for a purely native :egime; they have everything 
to fear from the establishment of a native Government; 
their education would mark them out for persecution. 
This class is at present a small minority, but it is 
continually receiving accessions from the youth who are 
brought up at the different English seminaries. ” 

Dr. Duff, another anglicist wrote: 

“The vast influence of language in moulding national 
feelings and habits, more especially if fraught with 
Superior stores of knowledge, is too little attended to, 
atid too inadequately understood. When the Romans 
conquered a province, they forthwith set themselves to 
the task of Romanising it; that is, they strove to create 
a taste for their own more refined language and literature 
and thereby aimed at turning the . . . thought and the 
feeling and the fancy of subjugated people into Roman 
channels, which fed and augmented Roman interests. ” 


And the anglicists carried the day. 


Three decades before Macaulay arrived in India 
Mr. Thackeray wrote on behalf of Lord William 
Bentick: 


“We do not want generals, statesmen and legislators; 
we want industrious husbandmen. ” 


In support of this view wrote Macaulay: 

“We must do our best to form a class who may 
be interpreters between us and the millions we govern; 
a class of persons Indian in blood and colour, but 
English in taste, in Opinions, words and intellect, 
Uprooting of a vernacular was the extermination of a 
Face or at least of all its peculiar characteristics, 


speech, thought and existence were so closely bound 
up that it was impossible to separate them.” 

Finally, in the Education Despatch of 1854 we read 
that the unnatural system of education introuduced 
by Lord Bentick “would secure to us a larger and 
more certatin supply of many articles necessary for 
our manufactures and extensively consumed by all 
classes of our population, as well as an almost in- 
exhaustible demand for the produce of British 
labour.” 


Lala Lajpat Rai 


The Memory of a Friend 


(By C. F. Andrews) 
II 


My reminiscences of Lalaji in this second article 
will deal rather with his own personal characteristics 
than with the events with which his life and death 
have been associated. I want, if I can do so, to 
gather up into a picture, for those who were not 
fortunate enough to know him personally, the little 
traits and: idiosyncracies of his personality which 
made him so lovable to all who were called his 
friends. These notes of mine will be purely individual, 
representing what I myself felt about him, while 
others would be able to add to them sidelights from 
other angles. 


The chief trait that stood out in his character, 
when I got to know him thoroughly, was the gift of 
humour which contained in it all kinds of gentleness, 
love, forgiveness and tender-heartedness in. one. It 
seemed to flow out of his very eyes, as he spoke to 
me; and he was able with just a litttle twinkle in his 
eyes, and a smile about his mouth, to make almost 
entirely visible the goodness that lay in his own heart 
and the love that dwelt there. Some people have a 
reserve which hides to a certain extent the inner 
nature, and one has to learn very slowly what lies 
behind the outer surface. But with Lala Lajpat Rai 
all that was within came as it were rushing out: af 
doors and his face at once told the whole story. 


This, that I have mentioned, was probably due to 
a frankness and fearlessness and sincerity which had 
grown up with him from childhood. I do not mean 
that as he grew older he failed to observe any caution | 
in dealing with men and things; for he had a very 
large fund of saving commonsense and was not easily 
deceived in practical affairs. But this practical caution 
never hardened his nature. It never took away from 
his countenance its first expressive candour. He could 
not have masked his inner feelings even if he had 
tried to do so. 


I have just been Staying in Paris with Mr.S. R. 
Rana and his wife; and we have been talking over 
Lalaji together. Their gtief at his loss is nothing less 
than my own, and we could hardly speak about 
anything else during the days we were together. 
Mrs. Rana is a German lady, with a very tender heart, 
and the loss to her was almost like that of One of 
her own children; for Lala Lajpat Rai, in spite of his 
much greater age, treated her like a mother and 
became a kind of “spoilt child’ to her, in his joking 
way, while he was in the house. Her expression was 
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this: “Oh, he was so jolly and always was joking. 
The whole house rang with his laughter; and when he 
was gone, it seemed as though all the sunshine had 
gone with him.” She said this with a mother’s 


tenderness, and the tears were in her eyes as she 
spoke. 


Then she told me an extraordinarily touching story, 
how the servant of the house had heard of the death 
of Lalaji from herself and had burst into tears when 
She heard the news. 

- cannot be true that our ‘grandfather’ is no more.” 
She had always referred to him as ‘grandfather’ and 
he had treated her so kindly that she almost seemed 
like one of his own children. 

Somebody has said that true greatness may most 
easily be discovered by the simple test of finding out 
whether the ‘child heart’ remains in old age. Certainly 
Lala Lajpat Rai would have passed that test with 
ease; for his heart never ceased all through his life to 
keep its childliké qualities. 


Bharati the Tamil Poet 
. <s1I* 
My Heart Aches 
Qh my heart aches, my heart aches, 
At sight of these foolish brothers mine. 
In ceaseless fear they spend their.,lives; 
They quake at this, they tremble at that, 
There is nothing in the world but causes fear in them. 
Oh this is a haunted tree, they say. 
Oh that tank has an evil spirit, 
There is a wicked devil in this house! 
Thus ever frightened by their own visions 
They make their lives miserable. 
Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
At sight of these foolish men. 


He casts spells, they would say, 
And saying quake in fear. © 
Black magic, evil charms and what not 
Make these foolish men unhappy. 
Kings rule because the subjects consent; 
Authority governs with the people’s taxes. 
But these foolish brothers mine 
Quake and tremble at Government 
As before a monster grim. 
Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
At sight of these foolish men. 


At sight of a-soldier they shake and shiver. 

They go pale with fear 

When a chowkidar approaches; 

And if a man afar should carry a gun 

They would quickly retreat 

And hide in their houses. 

He is here, he is there, they would say 

And suffer mortal fear. 

Somebody may pass along the road: 

Looking at his clothes, they would rise 

In obeisance humble, not knowing who. 

They would ever be in the posture of homage; 

And walk about like cats, 

In fear and trembling, all their lives. 
Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
At sight of these foolish” men. 


“* Part I and Il appeared in Young India of 18th December 
1928 and 3rd- January. 1929 respectively. 


The servant girl had said: “It: 
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And when I think of their divisions. 

Oh my heart aches, my heart aches ! 

Not one, not hundred, but verily a crore! 

A five-headed snake, the father would say: 

If his son were*to say six—-headed, 

Sworn enmity would result; ° 

And the family would be rent in twain. 
oe Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 

At sight of these foolish men, 


No knowledge or Scripture is their concern; 


_ But blind faith have they in every imposter’s word. 


Honest difference they cannot bear. 

But would excommunicate and condemn 

On breach of a single rule. 

They would bow to rascals 

That utter fulsome flatteries. 

I am a Saivite, one would say. 

I am a devotee of .Hari, another. 

And they would wax furious and fight thereupon! 
Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
To see these foolish men. 


But yet I cannot hate them. 

It breaks my heart to see 

My brothers in grievous poverty suffering, 

Yet they know not why they are so afflicted. 

Famine, famine, every day 

They die in dire distress: ; 

Is there no way to relieve them ? 
Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
At sight of these foolish men. 


Countless their afflictions, . 

They have hardly strength to walk. 

They are like children blind, 

Led by every fool or rogue. 

In this land of glory, land of sciences, 
Sacred Land where a thousand generations 
Lived in glory and died happy, 

Must these pass their days like beasts 


' Without reason, blind? 


Oh my heart aches, my heart aches 
To see these foolish brothers mine, 


Hail New India 


Hail, New India! 
Hail to India, reborn! 
Thirty crores of men and women, 
All owning all: 
The like of this in the world 
Was never seen before! 

Hail &c. 


Banish the crime 

Of man robbing man. 
' Of his daily bread. 

No more can man be callous 
To the pain of his brother. 
Inhumanity is gone, 

Gone from our land for ever. 
Gardens fair and fertile fields 
Cover this wide country of ours. 
Fruit and harvest of every kind 
Yielding abundance rich, 

Oh, this fair land of ours, 
Rich and inexhaustible ? 

Hail &c, 
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We have made this law, 

And we shall guard it well ! 

Not a single soul shall be hungry 

And go without food in our land, 

Rather shall we destroy the world. 
Hail &c. 


‘T am in every soul,’ said the Lord; 
He said it in Kurukshetra. 
We shall spread this truth 
The wide world over, 
And show the way to man 
To realise the god within. 
Yes, India shall teach the world, 
India shall show the way. 
Hail &c. 


One family are we all 
Children of one dear mother. 
All are equal, all, alike 
No high and no low among Us. 
Of equal weight and equal price 
Each one of us is a king. 
Yes, we are kings of this land ! 
Ye all of us are kings of our own land. 
Hail: &c: 
“* °° Saraswati 
She rests in the white lotus flower: 
She floats on the trembling tunes of the Vina. 
She is in the overflowing heart of the poet 
That makes joy. and song for. the ‘people. | 
She sparkles in the holy Scriptures 
That tell us the secret of true Existence. 
She dwells in the speech of the Sages, 
Devoid of untruth and full of love. 


She is in the sweet songs of women, 

In the tender ‘baby’s lisp: 

She is in the Kokila’s melodious voice, 

In the tongue of the beautiful parrot. 

She is in the carvings of the temple-tower, 
In every work that is faultlessly done. 
Her form is joy itself. 


She is honest labour’s guardian God 

The smith, the sculptor, the carpenter, 

The good trader, brave soldier, and true Brahman 
All bow to Her, Queen of all Knowledge. 


All-knowing. One that teaches men to shun evil, 
Strengthens the faith of the good, 
Worshipped by men of high resolve, 

The God of those that live 

By the sweat of their brow, 

The god of the poets, the God of the Gods | 


. Oh men that dwell in fair Tamilland ! 
Come join in worship of this God! 
But know it is not easy to offer her worship. 
Piling up some palm leaves, 
Mumbling some ununderstood words, 
And throwing Sandal and flowers thereon, 
This is not the worship she wants! 


Light the lamp of knowledge in every house, 
Have a school or two in every street; 

Not a town or village in the whole country 
But must have many centres of instruction, 
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Burn the place down where ignorance reigns; 
This is the worship that will please Her, 
The God that removes all trouble, all grief, 


The lands of the Huns and the Greeks, 

And the land of the rising sun, 

China, old Persia, Egypt and brave Turkey, 

All are bright with the rising light of knowledge. 


Living in the land of Bharata, 

The home of all knowledge, — 

Strange it should be if you conitnue 

In your present low estate, _ 

Humiliated and indifferent to the call — 

Of arts and letters. : 

Is it for men to feed and exist 

Like the beasts of the field? 

But grieve. not for the neglects of the past 
Come, let us work to remove the shame. - 


Make sweet and fragrant gardens; ~ ibliis 
Build tanks and fountains for the thirsty, .., 
A thousand homes for the destitute, ” 7 
Ten thousand temples for worship. 

But greater gift than all these, 

By which all these may shine ©” 

With greater lustre ~~ : 

Is the gift of letters to the ‘poor. 


Come. heap. your. gifts, rich. and poor, wil 

The affluent shall bring. in, gold,. sf a ee ee 
The poor shall pay in copper pies. ond dnst jad? dO 
And those who cannot give gold or copper. Sat Bead 
Shall give true -toil for.the: cause: : 

Sweet voiced women, you.too, .. 

Must help this -worship of Vani,. 

Give anything, help .anyhow, . 

Let us fulfil this sacred task. 


(To be contenaed 
( Translated by Cc. R. : 4 
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The Story of 


My Experiments with Truth - 
( By M. EK. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XLI 


An Instructive Dialogue 

From its very inception the Khadi movement, 
Swadeshi movement as it was then called, evoked 
much criticism from the mill-owners. The late Umar 
Sobani, a capable mill-owner himself, not only gave 
me the benefit of his own knowledge and experience 
but kept me in touch with the opinion of the other 
mill-owners as well. The argument advanced by one 
of these deeply impressed him. He pressed me to 
meet him. I agreed. Mr. Sobani arranged the interview. 
The mill-owner opened the conversation. 

“You know that there has been Swadeshi agitation 
before now ?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ I replied. 

*You are also aware that in 
Partition we, the mill-owners, fully exploited the 
Swadeshi movement. When it was at its height, we 
raised the prices of cloth and. did even worse things. ’ 

‘Yes, I have heard something about it and it has 
grieved me.’ 

‘I can understand your grief, but I can see no 
ground for it. We are not conducting our business 
out of philanthropy. We do it for profit, we have 
got to satisfy the shareholders. The price of an article 
is governed by the demand for it. Who can check 
the law of demand and supply? The Bengalis should 
have known that their agitation was bound to send up 
the price of Swadeshi cloth by stimulating the demand 

= fOr, it 

I interrupted: ‘The Bengalis like me were trustful 
in their nature. They believed in the fulness of their 
faith that the mill-owners would not be so utterly 
selfish and unpatriotic as to betray their country in 
the hour of its need and even to go the length, as they 
did, of fraudulently passing off foreign cloth as 
Swadeshi. ’ 

‘Il knew your believing nature,’ he rejoined, 
‘that is why I put you to the trouble of coming to 
me so that I might warn you against falling into the 
same error as these simple-hearted Bengalis. ’ 

With these words the mill-owner beckoned to his 
clerk who was standing by to produce samples of the 
stuff that was being manufactured in his mill. Pointing 
to it he said; ‘ook at this stuff, This is the latest 


the days of the 


variety turned out by our mill. It is meeting with a 
widespread demand. We manufacture it from the 
waste. Naturally, therefore, it is cheap. We send it as 
far North as the valley of the Himalayas. We have 
agencies all over the country, even in places where 
your voice or your agents can never reach. You can 
thus see that we do not stand in need of more agents. 
Besides, you ought to know that India’s production 
of cloth falls far short of its requirements. The 
question of Swadeshi, therefore, largely resolves itself 
into one of production. The moment we can increase 
our production sufficiently and improve its quality to 
the necessary extent, the import of foreign cloth will 
automatically cease. My advice to you, therefore, is 
not to carry on your agitation on its present lines but 
to turn your attention to the erection of fresh mills. 
What we need is not propaganda to inflate demand 
for our goods but greater production. ’ 

“Then, surely, you will bless my effort. if I am 
already engaged in that very thing,’ I asked. 

“How can that be?’ he exclaimed, a bit puzzled, 
“but may be, you are thinking of promoting the 
establishment of new mills in which case you certainly 
deserve to be congratulated. ’ 
doing exactly 
engaged in 


‘I am_ not 
‘but I am 
wheel.’ 

“What is that?’ he asked, feeling still more at sea, 
I told him all about the spinning wheel and the story 
of my long quest after it and added, ‘I am entirely 
of your opinion; it is no use my becoming virtually 
an agent for the mills. That would do more harm 
than good to the country. Our mills will not be in 
want of custom for a long time to come. My wark 
should be, and therefore is, to organise the production 
of handspun cloth and to find means for the disposal of 
the Khadi thus produced. I am, therefore, concen- 
trating my attention on the production of Khadi. I 
swear by this form of Swadeshi because through it I 
can provide work to the _ semi-starved, semi-employed 
women of India. My idea is to get these women to 
spin yarn and to clothe the people of India with Khadi 
woven out of it. I do not know how far this movement 
is going to succeed, at present it is oply in the incipient 


that,’ I explained, 
the revival of the spinning 
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nce ee renee 


LLL aN a 
stage. But I have full faith in it. At any rate it can 
do no harm. On the contrary to the extent that it 
can add to the cloth production of the country, be it 
ever so small, it will represent so much solid gain. 
You will thus perceive, then, that my movement is 
free from the evils mentioned by you.’ 

He replied, ‘If you have additional production in 
view in organising your movement, I have tothing to 
say against it. Whether the spinning wheel can make 
headway in this age of power machinery is another 
question, But I for one wish you every success,’ 
(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Bharati the Tamil Poet 
Iv* 
[I continue to publish the balance of C. R.’s 
translations for their intrinsic merit in spite of the 


fact that the ban has now been lifted though late in 
the day. M. K. G.] 


At one with the Universe 


Sound the Victorious Drum! 
We have killed the demon of Fear; 
We have destroyed the serpent of untruth, 
Never more shall it raise its head again. 
We've begun to live the Vedic life, 
And drink ceaseless joy from the wide world, 
Sound the Victorious Drunt. 


We have bathed in the Sun, 
We have drunk to our fill the nectar of Light. 
We have opened wide our eyes, : 
And Death that stalks in the darkness for his prey 
Trembles before us. 

Sound the Victorious Drum. 


The fowls of the air are our cousins, 
The ocean and the mountains are our kin; 
The wide universe is but ourselves. 
Oh the inexpressible joy of this life! 
Sound the Victorious Drum. 
The Past 

The past is gone, O foolish men, 

It will never return, 

Do not waste yourselves away 

In the consuming pit of worry 

Ever thinking of what is gone, 

Think that you are born today 

With fresh mind and strong heart. 

All evil-shall be destroyed 

And never can it return: 

Set this deep and firm in your mind 

And put joy into your lives. 


Exorcision 


Come, let us drive away 
The evil spirits that possess 
And afflict our land. 

Come, say with me: 
Weak-limb, be gone! 

Faint heart, be gone! 
Sad-face, be gone! 

Go blindness, go away. 

Go weak-voice, gO away. 


* Part I, I and 10 appeared in Yousl i 
g India of 13th De 
1998 gnd 8rd and 17th January, 1999 respectively, = 


Lacklustre, go away. 
Ever-afraid, go away. 
Pleasure in servitude, go, go away! 


Wouldst live like a dog 

In sacred Bharata? Go away! 

Dost fear to do the right? Go away! 

Would shamelessly beg and cringe? Go away! 
Cannot understand victorious truth, 

But to your misguided eyes 

All untruth it seems? Go, go away! 


You learn the languages of the world, 

But your own, will you neglect? Go, go away! 

You excel in a hundred sciences, 

But you will not practise what you learn? Go, go away! 
Unceasingly you will argue 


And contradict most ably; go, go away! 


You name for yourself 

A hundred castes? Go, go away! 
You cannot follow a single Dharma? 
You speak high philosophy 

But for a copper coin 

You will farget it all 

And shamefully extend your hand; go, go away! 
You have no fear of sin? Go, away! 

You dare not oppose the wrong 

But would flee in fright? Go, go away! 

On the beautiful jewel bright 

Like accumulated dirt you sit? Go, go away! 


Go away ! 


Freedom 


Freedom! Freedom! Freedom ! 


To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas, to the Pulayas, Freedom! 
To the Paravas, to the Kuravas, to the Maravas, Freedom! 
Come, let us labour, all. 

Sparing naught and hurting none, 

Walking in the way of truth and light. 


There shall be none of low degree, 
And none shall be oppressed. 

Born in India all are of noble birth. 
Wealth and Learning, may they flourish 
With joy of mind! Let us live 

Like brothers all alike. 


Perish ignorance 

In man and woman alike! 

No more subordination, 

In every walk of life, equality ! 
Man and woman shall equal be 
In this land of ours. 


Freedom! Freedom] Freedom ! 


To the Pariahs, to the Tiyas, to the Pulayas, Freedom ! 
To the Paravas, to the Kuravas, to the Maravas, Freedom ! 


Worry Not 


The trees of this earth 

And the fragrant flowers, 

The creepers clinging to the trees, 
The healing herbs, 

The plants and the grass, 

Do they worry how to live? 

We do not plough nor sow 

Nor guard and water them, 
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If but the heaven pours 
Its bounteous waters, 
The earth shall bear 
Bounteous fruit, 


I will not worry about life: 
Brothers, accept my creed. 
Kill not your souls, 

Waste not your bodies 

In seeking the means of life. 
Nature will feed you, 

Your only work here below 
Is doing deeds of love. 


Dance my sisters, dance my sisters 
Round and round, round and round. 


Clap your hands, to mark the time, 
Loudly clap that all may hear. 
The evil spirits that possessed us 
Are gone, are gone. 
Dance my sisters, etc. 


We’ve found our own souls, our own souls. 
The touch of books is no more sin; 


They are gone that doomed us to ignorance. 
The funny men that in prison homes 


Sought to imprison woman’s soul 
Are gone, are gone. 
Dance my sisters, etc. 


Like breaking beasts of burden and yoking them to work 
They tried to rule woman and run the home. 
We have broken from that, sisters. 
We have broken from that. 
Dance my sisters, etc. 


They bought us like pet dogs 

And gave us dogs’ rights; 

We were not partners with them. 

They grievously erred, sisters. 

But it is changed, sisters, all changed. 
Dance my sisters, etc. 


They talked of chastity, sisters. 
Chastity is good for both, say we. 
Down with compulsion, down with slavery, 
Down with marriage without consent. 
Rank and rule in this earth 
Shall be woman’s and man’s. 

Dance my sisters, etc. 


The realm of knowledge we shall explore; 

We shall not lag behind the men; 

Knowledge shall be ours as well. 

We shall join in the making of laws. 

We shall grow food for the world. 

We shall beget gods for the world. 
Dance my sisters, etc. 


Wedlock shall be based on love 
Wedlock shall be lived in partnership. 
We shall surpass the brave days of old 
In woman’s godliness and women’s honour. 
Dance my sisters, dance my sisters 


Round and round, round and round. 


( Concluded ) 
( Translated by C. R. ) 


Why not K. S. Association ? 


If we have graduates’ associations, civil service 
associations and the like, why not Khadi Service 
Association or Khadi Sevak Sangha? ‘This service 
if it is to succeed should certainly be the most 
numerous in the world if not even the most important. 
It is true that it will never bring the same remunera- 
tion as the other services which are only so-called 
but which are based more or less, perhaps more 
rather than less, upon exploitation. Khadi Service is 
a purely philanthropic agency and the servants are 
merely maintained on the principle that a labourer is 
worthy of his hire. But in Khadi Service there is a 
higher satisfaction than that of pecuniary reward. The 
satisfaction lies in the knowledge that the servant 
ministers to the needs of the neediest, the most help- 
less and the most numerous class of men in 
the country. 


As this truth is being realised, Khadi servants begin 
also to plan ways and means of consolidating their 
trust. Hence at the usual weekly meeting of the 
Khadi Service candidates who are undergoing training 
at the Udyoga Mandir, late Satyagrahashram, the 
question of forming a Khadi Service Association was 
seriously discussed and it was resolved to form such 
an association. To that end I invite all those who 
have received training at any of the _ institutions 
recognised by the All-India Spinners’ Association to 
send to the Secretary Udyoga Mandir the following 
particulars : name in full, present address, age, whether 
married or single, children if any, where trained for Khadi 
service, previous qualifications, present occupation, 
wages, and such other information as may be useful 
for the proposed Association. An early opportunity 
will be taken to form a provisional body and frame 
a provisional constitution. The object of this body 
should be: 

1, to promote contact and co-operation among the 
men and women belonging to the service, 

2. to encourage them to make researches in Khadi 
work in all its branches, 

3. to help the needy members, 

4. to attract new members, 

5. to hold periodical conferences with a view to 
compare notes and exchange experiences, 

6. to devise methods of making Khadi 
popular from the service standpoint. 


more 


These are only suggestions thrown out at random. 
The first step will be to publish a directory of names 
and adresses of such servants. The number of persons 
trained at the Ashram todate already comes up to 
445. There is no doubt a large number trained by 
the other Khadi organisations. It will not be therefore 
an unpretentious directory by any means. In sending 
names care, I hope, will be taken to send only those 
who are or were doing Khadi work and have received 
adequate. training and who have sought this service as 
volunteers, i@., from the strictly philanthropic motive. 
The desire of the promoters of the idea is to make 
the proposed association an efficient organisation of 
true servants. Writers will send their suggestions as 
to the condition of membership, objects etc. 


M. K. G. 
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Duty of Resistance 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

‘he strike of nearly seven hundred students of the 
Gujarat College which has now gone on for over 20 
days is no longer a matter merely of local importance. 
A labour strike is bad enough, a students’ strike is 
worse, whether it is justly declared or unjustly. It is 
worse because of the consequences it entails in the 
end and because of the status of the parties. Unlike 
labourers, students are educated and can have no 
material interest to serve by means of strikes, and 
unlike employers, heads of educational institutions have 
no interest in conflict with that of the students. 
Students moreover ate supposed to be embodiments 
of discipline. A strike of students therefore produces 
far reaching consequences and can only be justified 
in extraordinary circumstances. 


But though occasions for students’ strikes in 
well-ordered schools and colleges must be rare, it is 
uot impossible to conaeive such as to warrant strikes 
on their part.- Thus for instance if a principal runnipg 
counter to public opinion refuses to recognise a day 
of universal rejoicing as a holiday which both parents 
and their school- or college-going children may desire, 
students will be justified in declaring a strike for that 
day. Such occasions will be more frequent in India 
as the students grow more self-conscious and become 
more alive to a sense of their responsibility to the 
nation. 


In the case of the Gujarat College, I cannot help 
saying that so far as I have been able to judge, the 
students have had ample reason for the strike. It is 
quite wrong to say, as has been said in some quarters, 
that the strike has been engineered by a few 
mischievous students, It is impossible for a handful 
of mischief-makers to hold together seven hundred 
boys for over a fortnight. As it is, there are respon. 
sible citizens advising and guiding the students. Chief 
among these is Sjt. Mavlankar, a pleader of experience 
and known for his wisdom and moderation. He has 
been in touch with the Principal and is firmly of 
Opinion that the students are absolutely in the right. 


The facts can be briefly told. The students 
absented themselves from College with the rest of the 
boys all over India on the Simon boycott day. The 
absence was no doubt unauthorised. The students 
were technically in the wrong. They should have at 
least asked for formal permission before they absented 
themselves.. But boys are the same all the world over. 
One might as well hope to restrain the winds as 
hope to curb the roused enthusiasm of students. 
Theirs -was at best a youthful indiscretion. This 
was condoned by the Principal after & great deal of 
negotiation; the being permitted optionally 
to appear for their terminal examination on a 
fee of Rs.3 each, it being understood that the 
majority would appear and that those who did not 
would not be in any way punished. The Principal, 


boys 
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however, it is alleged, broke his pledge and put up 
notice making it compulsory for the boys to appear 
for the terminal examination upon payment of Rs. 3 
each. This naturally incensed the boys. They felt, © if 
the salt loseth its savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted?’ They therefore struck work, The rest is 
simple. The strike continues and friends and critics 
alike certify to the great self-restraint and correct 
conduct of the boys. In my _ opinion, students of a 
college are induty bound to resist such breach of honour 
by their Principal as is alleged against the Principal 
of the Gujarat College. It is impossible to tender to 
a teacher that unreserved respect to which he is 
entitled by reason of his honourable calling when he 
is found to be guilty of breach of honour. 


If the students are resolute there can be but one 
end to the strike, viz., withdrawal of the offending 
notice and an absolute promise of immunity from 
any punishment to the students. Indeed the most 
proper thing would be for the Government to appoint 
another Principal for the College. 


There is in the Government Colleges too much of 
espionage and persecution of boys holding pronounced 
political vitws or taking any part in political gatherings 
not liked by the Government. It is high time. that 
this unwarranted interference was stopped. In a country 
groaning as India is under foreign rule, it is impossible 
to prevent students from taking part in movements 
for national freedom. All that can be done ig to 
regulate their enthusiasm so as not to interfere with 
their studies. They may not become partisans taking 
sides with warring parties. But they have a right 
to be left free. to hold- and actively to advocate 
what political opinion they choose. The function of 
educational institutions is to impart education to the 
boys and girls who choose to join them and there- 
through to help to mould their character, never to 
interfere with their political or other non-moral activities 
outside the school room. 


The question therefore raised by the strike of the 
the Ahmedabad students is of first rate importance 
and they deserve the sympathy and support of 
other scholastic institutions and the public in general. 
Parents are as much concerned with the strike as 
school-going boys and girls. For the Ahmedabad 
students have, I understand, acted throughout with the 
approval of their parents or guardians. 


South India Relief Fund 
Through Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmaiti 


Previously acknowledged kts. 237-0-0 


A gentleman 10-0-0 
Bhairavsinhji’s Mother Anklao 5-0-0 
Asharam Shivaji Yeotmal 2-0-0 
Hibtullabhai T. sé 2-0-0 
Maruti Mirkute oe 1-4-0 
Ganapatrao Vagar - 0-12-0 
V. L. Gaddamwar me 2-0-0 
Himmatlal Harishankar, Deshi Natak Samaj 0-8-0 
Ramlal Ambalal ps = - 0-8-0 
Jethalal Ramji Rajkot 101-09 
Bhimjibhai Ramdas Borivli 50-0-0 


ae 


Ks, 412=0«0 
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Notes 

Foreign Cloth and Khadi 

The Working Committee of the Congress has passed 
a resolution asking me to frame a scheme for carry- 
ing out the Congress programme regarding boycott of 
foreign. cloth through Khadi. The scheme as sub- 
mitted by me to the Secretary is published elsewhere in 
this issue. I commend it to the careful attention of 
the reader and invite him to offer suggestions for its 
improvement. In my opinion boycott of foreign cloth 
is a comparatively easy thing to accomplish, if 
Congressmen would concentrate upon the effort with 
a will. In order to enable them to do so a living 
faith in Khadi is an absolute necessity. If Congress- 
men still need conversion the scheme cannot be 
carried out. I warned the Congress delegates as 
earnestly as I could against passing the resolution if 
they had no faith in the programme. Notwithstanding 
the warning they passed the resolution without dissent 
and without protest. That presupposes faith in Khadi. 
If they have it, the scheme is capable of being worked. 
Let it be thoroughly understood that it is not possible 
to accomplish the boycott through any other means. 


Let no one worry about the place of the indigenous | 


mill cloth in the boycott. This cloth has taken care 
of itself and will take care of itself. What we need to 
do is to clothe with Khadi those whom we reach. If 
we speak with two voices, we shall fail in carrying 
out the boycott. We _ shall succeed only in inflating 
the prices of indigenous mill cloth and in tempting 


unscrupulous mill-owners to commit frauds upon a 
gullible public. 


Finally I draw the attention of all concerned to 
my note at the foot of the scheme. No progress in 
the prosecution of the Congress progamme is possible 
unless the Congress house is put in order and becomes 
the living structure it was in 1921. M. K. G. 

A Good Example 


What faith and perseverance can achieve is well 
illustrated by the report of the work done by the 
Shri Lakshmi Khaddar stores of Secunderabad. 
Mr.G. Duraiswami Aiyar is a young gentleman employed 
in the Railway Company’s office at Secunderabad. 
Educated young Tamilians, | am proud to say, makeit a 
point, wherever they may be, to carry the message of 
Khadi along with their other work. Mr. Duraiswami’s 
exertions resulted in the raising of a small capital, Rs. 200, 
from a few friends and the formation of a humble 
Khaddar shop near Dokkalamma temple in Secundera- 
bad. It was practically a hawking agency and _ they 
ran their enterprise out of the commission earned 
from the A. I. S. A. The capital proved insufficient 
during the Dipavali season but friends easily came 
forward with temporary advances for the occasion. 
During the nine months ending November last, they 
sold Rs. 2,421 worth of Khadi. The commission 
earned was Ks. 63-5-9, and the expenses came to 
Rs. 6512-9. Besides selling Khadi, they exhibited it 
at a local educational conference. They also promote 
voluntary spinning and every Friday night, a bhajan 
is cottducted. They also print and distribute Khadi 
literature, the cost of which is met by local subscrip- 
tions. How one wishes others followed this 
unostentatious example of the Secunderabad Railway 
employees. CER; 
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Scheme for Boycott of Foreign Cloth 
through Khadi* 


Congress organisations should call for volunteers 
to go from door to door in every town and village 
having a Congress Committee and collect foreign: cloth 
in the possession of the householders and deliver or 
receive orders for Khadi required by such householders. 

2. All Khadi should bear the stamp of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association and prices should be dis- 
tinctly marked on them. 

3. Voluntary preachers should be called for to 
popularise the use of Khadi and to advocate complete 
boycott of foreign cloth. 

Note: Volunteers and preachers should know 
genuine from spurious Khadi. 

4. Foreign cloth collected should be publicly burnt 
wherever possible. 

5. T*oreign cloth dealers should be individually 
visited with a view to enlisting their help and induc- 
ing them to stop further purchase of foreign cloth 
and to cancel all cancellable orders. 

6. Picketing foreign cloth shops may be under- 
taken wherever possible and where there is no danger 
of violence being committed by Congress pickets, the 
latter being reliable and seasoned volunteers. 

7. All units should from day to day report to the 
Central Office details of work done in’ terms of -the 
foregoing and the latter should circulate to the press 
for publication a weekly digest of day to day progress. 

8. Help and. co-operation of all political and other 
organisations should be solicited:in the campaign. 

9. Help of patriotic ladies should be enlisted to 
prosecute the boycott campaign. 

10. The All-India Spinners’ Association should be 
asked to furnish the Central Office with a list of 
places where genuine Khadi is available and to open 
stores where there is a demand for Khadi. 

11. A small committee called Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee should be formed and entrusted with an 
initial fund “with power to collect more funds. The 
Committee should be under obligation to publish duly 


audited statements of income and expenditure every 
quarter. 


12. The Committee proposed in para. 11 should 
publish and distribute broadcast leaflets showing the 
necessity and possibility of boycott giving full details — 
as to the method of achieving it by individuals. 

13. Resolutions should be moved in the provincial 
legislatures as well as the central calling upon their 
respective Governments to make all their cloth purchases 
in Khadi irrespective of its so-called costliness. Resolu- 
tions should also be moved demading a prohibitive 
duty on imports of foreign cloth. 

Note: The foregoing scheme is based upon the assum- 
ption that the Congress Committees all over India will be 
immediately reorganised and that there will be handsome 
response to the call for membership and that there 
will be full co-operation on the part of all Congress 
Committees in the prosecution of the campaign of 
boycott of foreign cloth through Khadi. It is suggested 
that if these conditions are fulfilled, it is possible to 
achieve this boycott during the year, at any rate to the 
extent of making a visible impression upon the imports 
of foreign cloth. M. K. G. 


* See note p, 29, 
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Khadi Work in Tamil Nad 
1927-28 
All-India Spinners’ 


————— 


‘Secretary, Association, 


The 
writes : 

The Tamil Nad Branch of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association has its head-quarters at Tirupur in the 
Coimbatore district, and controls 69 centres which 
are either producing or selling Khadi. Of these 39 
are branches run directly by the Association — 14 for 
production and 25 for sale — and the rest are run by 
organisations under private management. The number 
of workers serving in the A. I. S. A. in Tamil Nad 
is 150. Almost all the workers have been in service 


continuously for over two years. 


The capital made available for work in Tamil Nad 
during the year 1927-28 by the All-India Spinners’ 
Association amounts to Rs. 5,07,118; but the greater 
portion of the funds could not be made use of before 
March, 1928. If funds had been available from the 
commencement, the outturn of work would have been 
much greater than it actually is. As it is, the total 
Tamil Nad production of Khadi during the year under 
report was Rs. 9,97,465 and the year’s sales amounted 
to Rs. 10,01,840. 

The main centre of production in Tamil Nad is in 
the Tirupur area of Coimbatore district. But there 
is also some quantity of production done in other 
districts also — by the Gandhi Seva Sangh at Pudu- 
palayam, by the Provincial Branch gt Kallakurchi 
in South Arcot, and Vadaseri in Trichinopoly; and by 
private organisations at Rajapalayam in Ramnad and 
Tissaiyanvillai in Tinnevelly. Rajapalayam is the 
fine Khadi centre in Tamil Nad. 


The activities of production centres in Tamil Nad 
extend over 925 villages and support 18,225 spinners, 
and 1,474 weavers. Khadi production: has been the 
only relief for the people of the interior of the 
Coimbatore and the Salem districts, who live per- 
petually in the neighbourhood of famine. This year 
the rains failed for the most part and there is bound 
to be great distress. The Gandhi Ashram at Pudu- 
palayam has already drawn public attention to this. 
At Kangayam and the neighbourhood of the Tirupur 
area things are equally bad. There was not sufficient 
work even in the brisk season for the groundnut 
diggings. Water in the wells completely dried up. 
The continuous working of the production centres at 
Vellakoil, Kangayam and Koilpalayam centres was a 
great source of assistance to the people in those 
localities. Tne amount of spinning and weaving wages 
distributed by the A. I. S. A. alone during the year 
was Rs. 76,132 and Rs. 98,447 respectively. 


As is well known Tamil Nad produces numerous 
varieties of cloth. Its prices compare very favourably 
with those of Khadi produced in other parts of the 
country. In spite of the fact that during the ‘larger part 
of the year high cotton prices ruled the market, there 
has been no increase in the prices of Khadi. 
Continuous attempts are being made to improve the 
quality of cloth. The Branch is now endeavouring to 
improve ‘the texture by introducing the standard of 44 
threads per square inch either way. At Rajapalayam 


the fine cloth producers are trying to work up 48 
threads per square inch. 

The Branch is making continuous efforts to increase 
the Khadi sales within the province. There has been 
a progressive increase all through the last four years. 
The retail sales at the A. I. S. A. Branch depots 
amounted in 1927-28 to Rs.5,73,165 as against 
Rs. 5,15,547 in 1926-27. The total sales within the 
province including those by private organisations 
amounted to Rs. 6,89,345. These figures do not include 
the sales effected by exhibitors during the Congress 
exhibition at Madras which amounted to over Rs. 75,000. 


Two things have helped the Branch in increasing 
the sales. One is the organisation of hawking, and 
the other is the purchase of a motor van for taking 
Khadi to the villages. The number of registered 
hawkers was 64 and the value of Khadi hawked by 
them amounted to Rs. 54,367. The commission earned ~ 
by the hawkers was Rs. 4,711-5-7. 


The motor van was not a little responsible for the 
increase in the retail sales in many places. It operated in 
six districts during the year—Chingulput, South Arcot, 
Tanjore, Frichinopoly, North Arcot and Coimbatore. 
The van also did door to door hawking in the cities 
of Bangalore and Madras. The Tamil Nad Branch 
applied to all District Boards for permitting the van to 
move toll free. The District Board of North Arcot has 
already exempted the van from toll fees within the 
limits of its jurisdiction. It is hoped that other District 
Boards also will give the same facility to the Tamil 
Nad Branch. 


The effect of continuous Khadi work in the Tirupur 
area has fostered self-spinning among some of the 
richer. classes of agriculturists. In the villages of 
Attipalayam, Kalangal and Kanur there are scores of 
families with whom spinning has become a _ primary 
domestic duty. One fact which has found mention in 
a recent Government report regarding. the Madura 
district may be repeated here that in the village of 
Kasipalayam, midway between Palnia and Dindigul, a 
purely local effort to make self-spinning an obligatory 
duty of the home has met with a remarkable measure 
of success. 


The student population in the Madras City and 
elsewhere have helped considerably in the spread of 
Khadi. They have also taken their due share in the 
finding of funds and in helping the propaganda for the 
spread of Khadi. They rendered substantial voluntary 
assistance at the Madras Khadi Exhibition. It is 
gratifying to note that they are carrying on propaganda 
to popularise Khadi among themselves. 

pe el a I 
Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
$ 3 post free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 


Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. 


Manager, Young India, 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 
Eighth Week 

The inquiry officers finished their labours in 
Bardoli this week, the villages inspected being 
Wadhwania, Haripura, Samthan, Pardi, Waghecha and 
Singod. 

One of the first questions put to the people in 
Wadhwania was whether Mr. Jayakar had visited this 
village, to which the Patel replied that Mr. Jayakar 
had passed from one end of the village to the other 
without stopping to make any inquiry. He had simply 
inquired who the Patel was and asked him to send 
the “Birth and Death Register’ to Kadod for signature. 
The tenancy register showed an increase in the leases 
since 1924-25. The Patel on being asked to explain 
- this ascribed the rise to the exodus of the dublas, 
about 125 being reported to have left during the last 
ten years. ‘But all of them can’t have gone in a 
body ?’ inquired the officers. ‘10 went away only a 
few days ago,’ replied the people. 

Nearly all leases from 1922 to 1928 were examined, 
in many cases the explanation for the high rents 
being quite peculiar to this village. The Patel had 
invested in a tractor and given it on hire to the village 
people. Many people ploughed up their lands paying 
as much as Rs. 24 per bigha and manured it, but a 
great many of them could not cultivate them them- 
selves, their dublas having run away, and therefore 
leased them out. The way in which a wise man 
leases out his land and recovers the rent without 
trouble was shown by a series of leases in which 
the same man figured as occupant and had made a 
point of charging not more than twice the assessment. 
There were some curious cases of wrong entries in 
the tenancy register, where the owner was entered as 
paying the assessment when the tenant was paying it, 
and where the tenant was shown to be paying it in 
addition to the rent when the owner was paying it. 

Haripura was a village with very little jirayat (dry 
crop) area, the leased area being almost all kyari. 
In most cases the rent was twice the assessment, 
naturally giving rise to the question whether rent was 
determined on the basis of the assessment or according 
to the area leased. But the landowners in many cases 
explained that rents were charged per bigha and ranged 
from Rs. 8 to 10 per bigha. In one case the owner 
had failed to secure a tenant who would pay more 
than the assessment. - 

Another question asked was whether Haripura be- 
ing a hamlet of Kadod, the Haripura agriculturists got 
any benefit from the Kadod timber trade in the shape 
of employment for their carts. They said they did not 
ply carts on hire and a timber merchant corroborated 
their statement by saying that Kadod Musalmans and 
Mandvi Kolis plied carts on hire, but not the Kanbis. 

Samthan was a village where the census figures 
raised some interesting questions. Various and interest- 
ing are the reasons assigned for the apparent incon- 
sistency between the steady population and the large 
excess of births over deaths during the last 5 years, 
Here however the circumstances were different. The 
population for 1921 was shown to be 503 and that 
for 1911 to be 369. The officers asked the people 
to explain the sudden increase, “What would they 
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say?’ I wondered. ‘Would they say they exercised 
less self-control than in the previous decade?’ But the 
Patel gave a reason none of us had imagined, and which 
demonstrated once again the jugglery of statistics. 
He said the apparent rise was due to two large 
wedding parties having come to the village on the 
census day. 

Another peculiarity of the village was that though 
the unit of cultivation was as small as 12 acres, as 
in a Raniparaj village, the price of produce was much 
higher, obviously because the cultivators were more 
skilled and resourceful and the soil was slightly 
better. The small unit on the other hand accounted 
for the entire absence of leases of Government land. 


The inquiry has frequently revealed cases of wrong 
entries in the tenancy register, but it was left to this 
village to show how erroneous could be the returns 
that are annually submitted to Government. As usual 
we had submitted a list of kyari Survey Nos. used 
as jirayat, but as the number of these S. Nos. was 
here as large as 83 and the area as much as 142 
acres 17 gunthas, they naturally attracted attention. 
But the returns submitted by the Talati showed almost 
the whole of the kyari area under rice, apparently 
suggesting either of the two inferences that our figure 
of 142 acres 17 gunthas was impossible, or that there 
was a corresponding jirayat area growing rice! 
The Talati went on trying to expain away the 
inconsistency in a variety of ways, and the officers 
naturally drew the second of the two inferences, 
certainly the more charitable one. But we could not 
afford to seek shelter under that. We searched deeper 
into the matter and found that the returns submitted 
by the Talati were all wrong. We copied all the 
entries under the different crops—a most laborious 
process—and discovered that though the total kyari 
area was 696 acres, only 519 acres and 15 gunthas 
were under rice, showing that our figure of 142 acres 
and 17 gunthas of kyart being used as jirayat was 
not only right but was an understatement. This result 
of our investigation was duly submitted to the inquiry 
officers the next morning. 

The next village Pardi Kadod revealed a most 
puzzling variety of leases,—leases with a number of 
trees, in some cases mangoes, in some babul, leases in 
which the grandson-tenant paid ‘rent’ for maintenance 
to his grandfather-owner, leases in which a man _ had 
gone on leasing his land to the same tenant for several 
years, though the latter had persistently been defaulter. 

Here in this village we came across an old and 
intelligent Patel, who had been Patel in the village for 
28 years and retired only a year ago because of defective 
eyesight, and whose experience of the first revision 
setilement of 1896-97 was quite fresh in his memory. 
He compared for us the state of things thirty years 
ago with that of today and submitted, 
statement showing the increase in the 
of cost of production during the period : 


through us, a 
various items 


“1. Bullocks—A pair of bullocks which now 
costs Rs. 300 to Rs.400 could be had for Rs. 75 
to Rs. 100 thirty years ago. 

‘© 2. Dubla—A Dubla’s marriage used to cost us 
Rs, 30 to Rs.35 thirty years ago, the expenses 
now going up to Ks, 150 to Rs, 200. A Dubdla in 
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e or less a member of the 
family, working conscientiously and industriously. 
His annual borrowings were less, and when he 
grew old, his debts amounted to Rs.75 or soa. 
But now his annual borrowings (including those 
on extra clothes ) amount to Rs.40 to 50 and his 
debts ordinarily range from Rs.400 to 800. Only 


two years ago when I engaged a dubla of 32 
I had to pay off his debts amounting 


ee 


in those days was mor 


years of age, 
to Rs. 685. 

3, Wages for weeding, sowing, ploughing and 
other agricultural operations have gone up three to 
four times. (I omit the details.) 

4. Price of agricultural implements—A cart 
which used to cost Rs.35 to Rs. 40, thirty years 
ago, costs Rs. 150 to Rs. 175, and similar was the 
case with the plough, the cart wheels, and all 
the smaller implements, and the blacksmiths’ and 
carpenters’ charges for repairs have increased in the 
same proportion. 

5. Manure—A cart-load of manure which used 
to cost four annas thirty years ago now costs Re. 1 


to Re. 1-8-0.” 


We expressed our readiness to adduce more evidence. 


on the point, but the officers said that it was not 
necessary as admittedly the cost of cultivation had 
gone up. They then put a few questions to the old 
Patel: 

‘Don’t you agree that 30 years ago the prices of 
agricultural yield were much lower and that you grew 
less cotton?’ 

‘I agree’. 

‘Then when do you think you were more happy, 
today or 30 years ago?’ 

‘Certainly 30 years ago.’ 

“Why ?’ 

‘The cost of cultivation has gone up three to four 
times and the yield thirty years ago was much more 
than it is today.’ 

“So you mean to say that the smaller cost of 
cultivation more than compensated you for the lower 
price of produce?’ 

“So I do.’ 

‘What do you think were the wages in the War 
period?’ - 

“The same as today.’ (A reference to the figures 
given by Mr. Jayakar was made and they went to show 
the same thing.) 

“The increased cost of production is an admitted 
fact and that is why Mr. Jayakar was. not right in 
basing the rates on the rise in the prices. But what 
data is there to show that the yield was higher then 
and is less today?’ inquired the officers. 

We showed some figures from the . old reports. 
The difficulty with the officers seemed to be that all 
Government figures were for the best land and under 
-ponpepoy lonley herve re 
eee all varieties of land in 

The ‘ pukka ’-built houses which have been regarded 
as asign of the prosperity of the people do not fail to 
attract the attention of the inquiry officers. As we 
have seen, they put several searching questions about 
these buildings to the people in Bamni, where every 


house has sent a member or two to South Africa. 
Here in Pardi too a fine building attracted the officers ’ 
attention and on inquiring about its owner they were 
told that it belonged to a shoe-maker who had returned 
from South Africa, who had property there, and whose 
house was the best in the village. 

There was nothing worth special notice in Waghecha, 
excepting the fact that the village which 50 years ago 
had 50 houses had now only 6 and which had been 
put up a group for jirayat. 

Singod the last village inspected was again a ‘South 
African village’ with 39 of its residents in South 
Africa. 

One wonders how Bardoli would have fared without 
this resort to emigration. In that  ill-timed pamphlet, 
Facts and Fallacies about the Bombay Land Revenue 
System, published on his retirment, Mr. Anderson has 
provided an answer. 

“* But’, he asks in the course of a catechism, ‘If 
other trades are full, or have not been developed and 
there is no more land ?’ 3 

“*Then they must emigrate.” 

“* And if that escape is closed ?’ 

“Then they must starve. It is the last remedy 
of Nature for over-population! ” 

Quite an unkind and ungrateful cut from one who 
has been an expensive burden on the starving population 
for upwards of 25 years. 

But that is by the bye. The officers are now 
camping at Madhi for a week to collate all the material 
they have collected and to get ready for the Chorashi 
inquiry which is an offshoot of the Bardoli Inquiry. 


M.- D. 
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Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi by 
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The Story of | 
My Experiments with Truth 
( By M. KE. Gandhi ) 
PART V—CHAPTER XLII 


Its Rising Tide 

I must not devote any more chapters here to a 
description of the further progress of Khadi. It would 
he outside the scope of these chapters to give a history 
of my various activities after they came before the 
public eye, and I must not attempt it, if only because 
to do so would require a treatise on the subject. My 
object in writing these chapters is simply to describe 
how certain things, as it were, spontaneously presented 
themselves to me in the course of my experiments 
with truth. 

To resume, then, the story of the non—co-operation 
movement — whilst the powerful Khilafat agitation set 
up by the Ali Brothers was in full progress, I had 
full discussions on the subject with the late Maulana 
Abdul Bari and the other Ulema, especially the 


question of the extent to which a Musalman could: 


observe the rule of non-violence. In the end they all 
agreed that Islam did not forbid its followers from 
foliowing non-violence as a policy and further that 
while they were pledged to that policy they were 
bound faithfully to carry it out. At Jast the 
non-co-operation resolution was moved in_ the 
Khilafat Conference and carried after prolonged 
deliberations. I have a vivid recollection how once 
at Allahabad a Committee sat all night deliberating 
upon the subject. In the beginning the late Hakim 
Saheb was sceptical as to the practicability of non- 
violent nonco-operation. But after his scepticism was 
overcome he threw himself into it heart and soul and 
his help proved invaluable to the movement. 

Next, the non-cooperation resolution was moved by 
me at the Gujarat Political Conference that was held 
shortly after this. The preliminary contention raised by 
the opposition against it was that it was not competent 
to a provincial conference to adopt a resolution in 
advance of the Congress. As against this, I suggested 
that the restriction could apply only to a 
backward movement; but as for going forward 
the subordinate organisations were not only fully com- 
petent but were in duty bound to do so if they 
had in them the necessary grit and confidence. No 
permission, I argued, was needed to try to enhance the 


prestige of the parent institution, provided one did it at 
one’s own risk. The proposition was then discussed 
on its merits, the debate being marked by its keenness 
no less than the atmosphere of ‘sweet reasonableness’ 
in which it was conducted. On the ballot being taken 
the resolution was declared carried by an overwhelming 
majority. The successful passage of the resolution was 
due not a little to the personality of Sjts. Vallabhbhai 
and Abbas Tyebji. The latter was the president and 
his leanings were all in favour of the non-co-operation 
resolution. 

The All-India Congress Committee resolved to hold 
a special session of the Congress in September 1920 
at Calcutta to deliberate on this question. Preparations 
were made for it .on a tremendous scale. Lala 
Lajpat Rai was elected president. Congress and 
Khilafat specials were run to Calcutta from Bombay. 
At Calcutta there was a mammoth gathering of 
delegates and visitors. 

At the-request of Maulana Shaukatali I prepared 
a draft of the non-co-operation resolution in the train. 
Up to this time I had more or less avoided the use 
of the word non-violent in my drafts. I invariably 
made use of this word in my speeches. My vocabulary 
on the subject was still in process of. formation. I 
found that I could not bring home my meaning to 
purely Moslem audiences with the help of the Sanskrit 
equivalent for non-violent. I therefore asked Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad to give me some other equivalent 
for it. He suggested the word ba-aman, similarly 
for non-co-operation he suggested the phrase Tark-i- 
Mawalat. 


Thus, while I was still busy devising suitable Hindi, 
Gujarati and Urdu phraseology for non-cooperation 
I was called upon to frame the non-cooperation 
resolution for the eventful Congress. In the original 
draft the word ‘non-violent’ had been left out by 
me. I had handed over the draft to Maulana Shaukatali 
who was travelling in the same compartment without 
noticing the omission. During the night I discovered 
the error. In the morning I sent Mahadev with 
the message that the omission should be made 
good before the draft was sent to the press. But J 


have an impression that the draft was printed before 
the insertion could be made. The Subjects Committee 
was to have met the same evening. I had therefore 
to make the necessary correction afterwards in the 
printed copies of the draft. I afterwards saw that 
there would have been’ great difficulty had I not 


been ready with my draft. 

None the less my plight 
I was absolutely at sea as to who 
the resolution and who would oppose it. 
had I any idea as to the attitude that 
would adopt. I only saw an imposing 
of veteran warriors assembled for the fray at Calcutta, 
Pr. Besant, Pandit Malaviyaji, Sjt. Vijayaraghavachari, 
Pandit Motilalji and the Deshabandhu being some of 
them. 

In my resolution non-cooperation “was postulated 
only with a view to obtaining redress of the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs. That however did not appeal 
to Sjt. Vijayaraghavachari. ‘If non-coo-peration was to 
be declared why should it be with reference to 
particular wrongs? The absence of Swaraj was the 
biggest wrong that the country was labouring under; 
it should be against that that non-co-operation should 
be directed,” he argued. I readily accepted his 
suggestion and incorporated the demand for Swaraj in 
my resolution, which was passed after an exhaustive, 
serious and somewhat stormy discussion. 

Motilalji was the first to join the movement. I still 
remember the sweet discussion that I had with him on 
the resolution. He suggested 
phraseology which I adopted. He undertook to win 
the Deshabandhu for the movement. The Deshabandhu’s 
heart was inclined towards it, but he felt sceptical as 
to the capacity of the people to carry out the programme, 
It was only at the Nagpur Congress that he and 
Lalaji accepted it whole-heartedly. 


pitiable indeed. 
would support 
Nor 
Lalaji 
phalanx 


was 


I felt the loss of the late Lokamanya very deeply 
at the special session. It has been my firm faith to 
this day that had the Lokamanya been then alive, he 
would have given his benedictions to me on that 
occasion. But even if it had been otherwise and he 
had opposed the movement, I should still have esteemed 
his opposition as a privilege and an education for 
myself. We had our differences of Opinion always but 
they never led to bitterness. He always allowed me 
to believe that the ties between us were of the closest. 
Even as I write these lines the circumstances of his 
death stand forth in a vivid picture before the mind’s 
eye. It was about the hour of midnight when Yadvadkar 
conveyed over the phone the news of his death. I 
was at that time surrounded by my 
Spontaneously the exclamation escaped my lips, ‘My 
strongest bulwark is gone.’ The non-co-operation 
movement was then in full swing and I was eagerly 
looking forward to encouragement and inspiration from 
him. What his attitude would have been with regard 
to the final phase of non-cooperation will always be a 
matter of speculation and an idle One at that. But 
this much is certain that the deep void left by his 
death weighed heavily upon everybody present at 
Calcutta. Every one felt the absence of his counsels 
in that hour of crisis in the nation’s history. 


(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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A South African Tribute 


[I have hitherto resisted the publication of the 
many tributes to the Rt. Hon, Sastri’s work in South 
Africa that I have found in the cuttings friends in South 
Africa have sent me. But now that his return to the 
Motherland is imminent, I cannot resist the temptation 
to quote in full the following ungrudging tribute from 
Professor Bell of Cape Town. His official work, great 
as it has been, has been outweighed by his unofficial 
contribution. His transparent sincerity and his 
passionate love of his country made him give un 
stintingly the whole of his matchless gifts to the service 
of the cause that took him to South Africa. The 
result is a changed atmosphere in that sub-continent 
and a smoother passage for his successor. Let me 
hope that the great service rendered by the distinguished 
patriot to the country will be crowned by a rousing 
landing not for his sake but 


reception on _ his 
M. K.G. ] 


for ours. 


“There can be very little doubt, I fancy, that to a 
great number of Capetonians the most important event 
of the last. week has been the two lectures on Indian 
philosophy given by the Rt. Hon. V.S. Sastri in the 
Hiddingh Hall. These two lectures have been memor- 
able for many causes, not the least of which is the — 
instance they afforded of a triumph of personality. The . 


title of the lectures would not have led one to expect. - 


the huge audience that attended the first lecture; Igdian 
philosophy is easily the most abstruse, ‘subject in the 
world, and the most difficult of comprehension, and 
one can hardly be optimistic enough to conceive that 
it was the subject of the lectures that appealed suffici- 
ently to pack the Hiddingh Hall to overflowing; it was 
rather the fame of Sastri’s Personality and Powers of 
oratory. This was not perhaps astonishing, but what 
was distinctly astonishing is that after they had listened 
to his closely reasoned exposition of Vedanta philo- 
sophy for an hour and a half, in breathless silence, 
they should have attended the second lecture in still 
greater numbers. 


“This fact speaks volumes for the extraordinary 
powers Sastri has, not only of mere oratory,—for the 
subject of his first lecture left little scope for- anything 
like rhetoric,—but still more of lucid expression in the 
most perfectly chosen English, and of marshalling the 
points of his discourse in such beautifully logical 
sequence that the mind was carried through the maze 
of Indian thought gently from point to point so that 
one could almost imagine that a child of ten could 
follow the deadly logic of his reasoning, even if it 
could not deduce from it the great facts of human 
destiny inherent in the hypothesis. In this first lecture 
Sastri performed the great intellectual feat of covering 
the whole ground of the Advaita philosophy of 
Shankaracharya, speaking for over an hour and a half 
without notes and without pause. After a short 
prologue in which he gave a brief history of the birth 
of Indian thought among the Aryan ancestors, he drew 
a little sketch of the life of Shankara, that astounding 
figure, born on the Malabar coast, of whom so little is 
known personally, but of whom our own Schopenhauer 
has said that “compared with him, Plato and Aristotle 
were as children.’ In the short span of thirty two 
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years, at which age he died, he brought into focus, by 
means of works like his commentaries on the Vedanta 
Sutras, the whole mass of primitive speculation and 
illumination enshrined in the Upanishads, and laid the 
foundation of that monistic philosophy, with its natural 
and logical concomitants Karma, Metempsychosis, and 
final liberation, which bas for centuries formed the 
unshakable basis of Indian thought and devotion, and 
to many aspects of which modern research and 
speculation in the realms of physics and psychology 
seem to be leading our Western world. 


“To the discussion of this vast subject Sastri brought 
powers of lucid exposition, which I personally have 
never heard equalled, yet over it all he suffused a 
sense of intense conviction, almost of restrained passion, 
that transformed a lecture on philosophy into a thing 
of wonderful emotional beauty, made of the thing 
indeed a beautiful work of art. It would indeed seem 
that in the Indian mind, if Sastri’s mind is typical, 
Philosophy, Religion and Art are still parts of one 
great synthesis, as they were indeed in Ancient Greece, 
and as unfortunately they have ceased to be in Western 
Europe. He finished his lecture by an eloquent 
description of the doctrine of ‘ graduated liberation’ 
through a Divine Intermediary which led him to the 
subject of his second lecture, the Bhagavad Gita, as 
indeed it might have led him to the close connection 
of the root doctrines of Indian Vedanta with 
Christianity. 


our own 


“His second lecture, if not such a feat of pure 
intellectualism and clear sighted exposition, had even 


more of the element of emotional beauty, for the 
Gita is to the Indian what the New Testament is to 
the Christian, a poetic record of divine love for the 
human soul, in this case that of the Avatar 


Shri Krishna, who on the battlefield, in the guise of a 
charioteer, lays down the lines of right action and 
right thought for his warrior pupil, Arjuna. This 
Song Celestial is to the Lastern mind what the 
Sermon on the Mount is to the Western, and is, 
in fact, the only book in the world that will in any 
way stand comparison with that exposition of the pure 
milk of Christian duty. So human is it in its appeal 
that it even allowed Sastri to import into its exposition 
.a little humour, but for the main part his lecture will 
remain in the minds of his listeners as one of the 
most eloquent and moving sermons on the threefold 
chain of Right Knowledge, Good Deeds and Devotion 
that they have ever been privileged to hear 


“In spite of the fact that the Hiddingh Hall was 
more crowded for this second lecture than even for 
the first,—an amazing fact when one considers that the 
first lecture was on the most abstruse philosophy in 
the world, and the one perhaps most difficult of all 
for Western minds,~one could wish that even a greater 
number of our people could have heard these lectures, 
for even as it is, there is little doubt to-day, that 
Sastri is the most talked of personality in Cape Town 
and that during the past week there has been more 
discussion of Indian philosophy in .Cape Town than of 
politics or even football. One could wish that the 
call of duty to his own country were not so powerful and 
that we could have the high privilege of such a teacher 
and such a personality for a longer time than the 


short space between now and his final departure; but 
even as it is, these lectures have, I am convinced, cut 
an exceedingly deep mark not only in our minds, but 
in our affections, and even if they have achieved 
no higher result, will at least have taught us the 
lesson of respect and admiration for other and alien 
civilizations and modes of thought, of which South 
Africans stand in great need.” 


Antiquity of Khadi . 

Doubt has sometimes been cast on the claim of 
India’s cotton manufacture to remote antiquity on the 
ground that there is no reference to cotton in the 
ancient literature of India earlier than the Code of 
Manu. The Director of the Technological Institute 
of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay, 
has favoured us with a monograpb, The Early 
History of Cotton, of which he is joint author, that 
throws considerable light on the question. It gives in 
minute detail description of a find of samples of 
cotton manufacture that was made during the archzo- 
logical excavations at Mohenjo-daro in the Indus valley. 
One. of these specimens was a small fragment of fabric 
1/10 of an inch by 3/15th inch, the other two being 
small pieces of string, one of them dyed purple. The 
count of yarn used in these specimens varied from 
34+ to 14 and the texture of the woven fabric showed 
60 ends and 20 picks per inch respectively; both the 
facts thus going to show that the art must have been 
practised in a state of considerable perfection at 
that time. 

The question next was how to determine the place 
of manufacture of the samples and the source of 
sources from where the raw materials were obtained. 
This was done by a careful microscopic examination 
of the cotton fibres from the sample with regard to: 


1 The number and character of ‘chromosomes’ or 
the ‘nucleous threads’ present in it. 

2. The convolutions, or the number of twists per 
inch of the fibre. 

3. The fibre weight, fibre rigidity and fibre strength. 

4, Ribbon width or the width of the individual 
filaments 

Since all these characteristics vary with different 
varieties of cotton, by a comparison of the characteristics 
revealed by the discovered specimens with those found 
in the other known varieties of cotton, the experts 
were definitely able to establish that the fabrics under 
examination could not have been manufactured from 
any American variety of cotton but must have been 
prepared from one of the two locally grown species of 
cotton and, therefore, other things considered, they must 
have been manufactured in Sindh. 


The date of the excavations has been fixed at 
about 3500 years B. C. But considering the fact that it 
must have taken a fairly long period for the art of 
cotton manufacture to arrive at that high state of 
perfection, the existence of the cotton manufacture in 
India may safely be surmised as early as 4000 B. C, 
at least till some still older buried towns, whose 
existence is strongly suspected by archeologists, are 
brought to light and enable us to trace it to an earlier 
period still. P 
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Young India 


My Apologies 

Circumstances permitting, I had fully intended to 
undertake my long talked of European tour early this 
year. But after the most careful consideration and 
consultation with friends I have come to the conclusion 
that the circumstances compel me to give up the tour 
for this year at any rate. I dare not think of the next. 
A dear Danish friend writes to me saying I could 
usefully go to Europe only as a representative of free 
India. I feel the truth of the remark. But that is by 


as 


the way. 

Pandit Motilalji, to whom 1 had mentioned the 
matter in Calcutta, whilst he at first thought I should 
not go, has telegraphed withdrawing his objection, 
pressing me to fulfil the ‘elaborate European programme’ 
of which I had given him a rough idea. But now that 
1 have freedom of action from him, my courage fails 
me. I have no voice from within prompting me to 
gO. On the contrary, having put the constructive 
resolution before the Congress and having received 
universal support, I feel that I would be guilty of 
desertion if IT now went away to Europe. It may 
be that those who voted for the resolution never meant 
to carry it out. It may be that I shall have to do 
nothing during the year in respect of the programme. 
But I feel that it is not for me to reason thus. I 
must not lose faith in the workers. I must, like the 
immortal Barkis, be ever ‘willing’, The voice within 
tells me that I must not only hold myself in readiness 
to do what comes my way, but I must even think out 
and suggest meatis of working out what to me is a 
great programme. Above all 1 must prepare myself 


for the next year’s struggle whatever shape it may 


take. 
Though one year’s limit was not of my seeking, 


though I considered it to be too short a notice for the 
nation and for the British people, I could not make it 
@ point oi principle on which to break. No notice is 
too short for a vindication of one’s _ birthright. 
When therefore I accepted the change from two years 
to one, I was quite serious. For me then I have 
burnt my boats. What was said by way of humour 
to a newspaper coffespondent was also seriously 
meant by me. If the Nehru report is not accepted by 
or on behalf of the British people before the end of 
the year, after midnight on December 31st next, it will 
cease to have any meaning for me, I must declare 
myself an Independencewallah. But if I mean. this 
seriously, I. may not leave India for the!best part of this 
year of probation and preparation. On the contrary, 
I must strain every nerve to carry out the preparatory 
programme. 


The Satyagraha Ashram now Udyoga Mandir, too, 
which rightly or wrongly I claim to be my best 
creation, demands just now my close attention, if it is 
to serve the purpose for which it has been created. 
And what message may I deliver to tae West 
whilst it has yet been hardly delivered in India ? 
Barring those who out of their partiality for me would 
have me in Europe and America at any cost, the 


peoples of the West would be justified in saying 
‘Physician heal thyself,’ I frankly confess that when 
I first tempted myself seriously to entertain a European 
invitation apart from my keen desire to see M. Romain 
Rolland face tq face, I had no idea of seeking help 
for India in her fight for freedom, but I had a desire to 
deliver the message of non-violence. Not that I do 
not need all the. help I can get from outside for my 
country, but I do not believe in a begging expedition 
for that purpose. That aid will come when we deserve 
it and then it will come without the asking. I therefore 
flattered myself with the belief that if I went to the 
West I should be able to interpret true non-violence 
to her by word of mouth. But the more I ponder 
over the thing, the more unworthy I appear to myself 
to be. I need greater preparation and greater self- 
purification to make mea worthy vehicle for the 
transmission of the unbroken message of what appears 
to me to be the only way of reaching Truth which is 
God. For the time being therefore the friends in the 
West would pardon me for my inability to visit them 
personally. The wish is there, capacity is wanting. 
Let them pray with me that I may have the clearest 
possible light. Meanwhile let these columns be a 
living bond between them and me. 


M. K. Gandhi 
Not That Way 


[1 publish below a precious letter from a Secretary 
of a provincial Congress Committee. It shows vividly 
what happened at the last Congress. Not one provihce, 
but many did what has been described in the communi- 
cation. Surely it must be clear as daylight to every- 
body that the coming of Swaraj will be indefénitely 
postponed if we poison the very source of ouf strength. 
And if in an institution where there is no money 
aud less fame, we engage in a scramble for election 
and manipulate voting lists, what shall we do when a 
huge machinery with all its terrible temptations comes 
into our hands? I know the answer that can be given 
to this objection. If it satisfied patriots, I should 
be sorry. M. K. G. | 

“As desired by you I am sending my personal and 
private statement re the irregularities in the registra- 
tion of the delegates from ..,.... I would request you 
not to mention the names of any one excepting myself 
when criticising it in Young India. 


att eee is entitled to send ...... delegates and 
aiane members of the A. I. C.C. The first list 
Ob erksss was sent on the 12th December along with 


full list of the A. I.C.C, members to the Reception 
Committee as well as the A.I.C.C. On the 17th 
December was sent another list of ...... and ...... 
OF tha nade people with the approval of the W. C. 
The final list of ..... . was cOmmunicated by wire, as 
it was the last day. This makes a total of ...... So 
far everything was all right. 

“Bengal Congressmen such as ...... requested the 
ints to allot a decent number of delegates from 
their province on behalf of the ...... The matter was 
duly placed before my Committee who decided to 
give them about 150 or so as up to that time there 
was a very slow response from ...... for delegates 
and the Committee did not expect a large number 
FROG xucts and really that was the wrong calculation 
on which we started. 
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“The president ...... and many ...... delegates 0 task for not doing as each and everybody wanted 
reached Calcutta many days before the Congress session him to do, he put in his resignation there and then. 
and began to ask for their delegate certificates....... the  NOw the president also felt so helpless that he asked 


Senior vice-president reached there on the 24th and I 
reached on the 25th. Before the arrival of both of us 
a meeting of the Working Committee was held on the 
23rd at Calcutta in which...... were present, when 
the president was unanimously authorised to elect new 
delegates as substitutes for the absentees. 
till the arrival of the general secretary ...... was to 
act as such. The lists sent by me to the Reception 
Committee were taken ...... and certain changes were 
made in them and 3 new lists were prepared ...... my 
previous lists being cancelled and two of the new lists 
being signed by the president and the new secretary. 

“When I reached Calcutta on the 25th, there was 
so much hue and cry against me that I was not 
allowed even to have a little rest. I was not supplied 
with any lists but was asked to go on issuing certi- 
ficates to those who came to me. Not only this, when 
I wanted to make sure about the members being 
bona fide members I was rebuked. I referred the 
matter to the vice-president whe told me that 1 should 
relax the condition of subscription. 

“On enquiry even most respectable and well known 
responsible office-bearers of the provincial and district 
committees assured me that the persons applying 
fulfilled the conditions. I was accused of red-tapism, 
if I insisted on being supplied with the required 
information. The condition of Khadi was _ being 
ignored in almost all the cases by all responsible 
persons. I felt helpless. 

““T went all the way to the City o see the president 
and explain the matter personally to him. Even then 
I had not received the lists prepared by him. He 
asked me to accommodate people as far as I could, as 
he was hard pressed by his friends and......had to oblige 
a number of his friends. On the other hand there was 
a great rush from the people of our province living in 
Calcutta. They were not taken on the Bengal list. 

“The new lists reached me the next day. I was 
under the impression that some kind of understanding 
must have been reached with the Reception Committee 
as I was ordered to send them soon. I sent them 
thinking that they were not new but revised lists. 
Till then the Bengal list had not reached me. I was 
given to understand that there was no likelihood of 
its coming as the parties could not come to an agree- 
ment. Hence the mistake of sending these revised 
lists. Later on the Bengal list came up and I was 
told to send iton. All this confused me so much that 
I did not know what to do. Nobody helped me but 
everybody wanted the names of his friends to be 
included in the delegates’ list. 

“In the end the matter reached a stage wheu 
confusion arose in issuing the tickets. Pandit Jawaharlal 
called me and asked me not to issue certificates in 
place of absentees without getting their written 
resignations. I immediately communicated the matter 
to the president in writing and did not issue any new 
certificates under my signature. But it had no effect 
and the president came personally to get the certificates 
issued. As I was already sick of the matter, I bluntly 
refused to sign any certificate. The president then 
signed them himself. One of the workers being taken 


Moreover 


me to shut up the office and go away to some unknown 
place. 


of our trouble was that the 
absentees’ certificates were used by persons who did not 
even put in the required application for becoming 
delegates. Even the A. I. C. C. members were not 
free from it. At least I know three or four such 
cases from my own province which I reported to the 
Under-Secretary of the A. I. C. C. I would like to 
give glaring instances of wrong  pexsonification of 
delegates. ...... did not go to Calcutta but when a 
substitute was put in his place, it was found from 
the ticket office that his ticket had already been issued 
to some unknown person. One person came to me 
with 4 delegate certificate issued from...... in the 
name of ...... First he told me that he was the 
rightful holder of the ticket, but when the right person 
came there he told me that he was only acting for 
him. On this I wrote on the certificate that he was 
not the right person, but to my surprise I found him 
ih NHG@y se block. One ...... lady’s name was on our 
list. As she had not come to Calcutta a substitute 
could be placed in her place but her ticket too was 
issued. One person got two certificates issued by me 
in one name on _ account of rush of work. In the 
same way a name was cleverly substituted in place of 
one who reached Calcutta. Thus there were mistakes 
after mistakes which made the situation worse at every 
step. In the end it became impossible even for the 
president to save the situation. 

“As regards the matter of taking delegates from the 
other provinces, no restriction exists at present. At 
Cawnpore and Gauhati it was not objected to. Even 
at Madras I find from the Congress report that in 
they, cs « delegates’ list saving about 10 names all others 
mentioned are Madrasi names. So much so that 
the name of....., is not there though he figures in the 
proceedings of the Congress. There should' be 
definite instructions about it. I know that ...... has 
done wrong in this respect, though others are not 
free from it but the question is how to mend the 
matters in future. I confess that I do not find a good 
number of my countrymen who are honest enough to 
carry on the work of administration. And unless the 
Congress is purged, there is no hope of our 
being able to win freedom. I would humbly urge you 
to give your attention first of all to the purification 
of the Congress,’ 


Hindi in the South 


Sjt. Jamnalalji’s tour in the South on behalf of 
Hindi should result in a double response in men and 
women desirous of learning Hindi and in contributions 
for conducting the Hindi Prachar Office. Accounts 
received from Madras show that Sjt. Jamnalalji’s 
earnestness is producing the desired effect. So long as 
the leaders in the South refuse to learn Hindi, it must 
remain almost cut off from the rest of India, Let it be 
clearly understood that Hindi is not to supplant the 
indigenous languages but it is to be the medium of 
interprovincial intercourse and the official language of 
all all-India organisations. Needless te say that Hindi 
includes its Urdu form. M., K. G, 


6 
One more cause 
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Students’ Strike 

The strike of the students of the Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, continues with unabated vigour. The 
students. are showing determination, calmness and 
solidarity that are worthy of all praise. They are 
beginning only now to feel their strength. And I 
venture to think that they will feel it still 
more if they will do some constructive work. It is 
my conviction that our schools and colleges, instead 
of making us manly, make us obsequious, timid, 
indecisive and ballastless. Manliness consists not in 
bluff, bravado or lordliness. It consists in daring to 
do the right and facing consequences, whether it is in 
matters social, political or other. It consists in deeds 
not in words. The students have now before them 
probably a long time of waiting. They must not be 
disheartened if events shape themselves so. It will 
then be up to the public to intervene. It will be up 
to the student world all over India to vindicate the 
right which is entirely on the side of the students. 
Those who would study the question in all its fulness 
can secure from Sjt. Mavlankar copies of all the relevant 
papers. The fight of the Ahmedabad students is a 
fight not for their own personal rights, it is a fight 
for the honour of students in genera] and therefore in 
@ sense for national honour. Students who have béen 
fighting so pluckily as these are doing deserve the 


fullest public support. 

And this the students will surely get if they will 
engage in some constructive national activity. They 
will lose nothing by doing national work. They need 
not confine themselves to the Congress programme, if 
it does not commend itself to them. The chief thing 


is to demonstrate their capacity for holding together . 


and doing independent solid work. The charge 
is often brought against us that wé are good 
only at oratorical displays and fruitless momentary 
demonstrations, but fail when we are called upon to 
do work that requires cohesion, co-operation, grit 
and unflinching determination. The students have a 
splendid opportunity of falsifying the charge. Will they 
rise to the occasion ? 

They may not lose faith on any account whatso- 
ever. The College is the nation’s property. If we were 
not demoralised, a foreign Government should never 
be able to hold our property or make it practically 
criminal for students to take part in the nation’s 
battle for freedom, which it should be the duty and 
privilege of students to lead. 

Lapse of Memory 


Govindbabu of Champapurhat, Utkal tells me that 
in the “Story of My Experiments with Truth’ I have 
erroneously mentioned two professional spinners of 
Bombay as ‘having taught spinning to Shrimati Ganga- 
behn, Avantikabai, and Ramibai and that it was he 
whom I had deputed to teach these sisters. I am 
thankful for having had the error pointed out to me. 
Now that I have taxed my memory, I do remember 
that I asked Govindbabu to teach many in Bombay 
wh®6 wanted to learn spinning. I have no doubt that 
in the Story there are several such omissions. Only 
the Story has been written not to issue certificates to 


deserving workers but to relate incidents illustrative 


- reader. 
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of the working of the law of Truth. Those innumerable 
workers who have helped me in my pursuit must find 
in service its own reward. And Govindbabu has had 
ample reward in that from an indifferent spinning teacher 
he has developed into the founder and manager of an 
Ashram in Utkal which is supported almost wholly 
from donations given to him by Gujarati patrons. 
He will be more than compensated for his services, if 
he makes of the Ashram an efficient institution forming 
a nucleus for village reconstruction. He has set up 
an ambitious programme for himself. Khadi, medical 
aid, national education, service of ‘untouchables’ are a 
big morsel for anybody. But faith can overcome 
mountains. It is well with Govindbabu if he has ~ 
faith and if he can show himself deserving of the help ~ 
he is receiving. é 
Village Workers’ Training Class . 

Acharya Jugal Kishore of Prem Mahavidyalaya, 
Brindavan, sends ‘me an ambitious and interesting 
scheme for the training of village workers through that 
institution. The scheme was inaugurated last December. 
He now writes: 

“The Village Workers’ Training Class has 
already begun to function with five students on the 
roll and two more students agreeing to join it in 
about a week’s time. Besides attending lectures 
on economics and citizenship which for the time 
being are given by me, they are attending to 
spinning and carding under Bharatbhai’s instruction. 
We have been able to make arrangements locally 
with the Municipal Doctor to give them lectures 
and exercises on first aid and sanitation, hygiene 
and physiology. Besides this, they go to villages 
round about at least once a week, collecting 
statistics of the conditions in those villages. We 
are thinking of starting a small centre in one or 
two villages when we are able to find a suitable 
field for it. I am hoping that other students of 
this institution will also be aroused to take greater 
interest in village work. We have already a 
Hindustani Seva Dal here and hope to make it a 
more active and useful body than it has been 
so far.” | 
The fewness of candidates need not worry the 

The restrictions put upon admissions naturally 
keep" back many from joining. And it is well that it 
is so in the beginning. For only those are admitted 
who among other things pledge themselves to devote 
at least 10 years of their life to village work after 
completing the course af two years. Needy candidates 
receive a stipend of from Rs. 15 to Rs.20 per month. 
After completion of the course, they are to receive 
according to their proved needs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75 
per month. I commend the scheme to the attention 
of all who are desirous of promoting village reconstruc- 
tion. They can get a copy of the scheme on application 
to the Secretary of the institution. The Acharya 


invites the co-operation of individuals and kindred 
bodies, 


(a) by awarding stipends, 

(6) by arranging to enable the candidates under 
training to receive the practical training under the 
organisations for village uplift, 

(c) by engaging the services of thoes who 
will have completed their course of training here, 
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(d) by donations and presents of useful books 
the use of the students of this class, 

(e) by their suggestions and advice, and 

(f) by Periodical lectures on the subjects of 
village problems. 

I congratulate Acharya Jugal Kishore on-his courage 


in having inaugurated a scheme that can, 
yield mighty results, 


The Bardoli Inquiry 
An Agriculturist’s Budget 

In one of the villages of the Bardoli Taluka we 
submitted figures of the actual income and expenditure 
of a typical agriculturist who approximated to our unit 
of a cultivator with a pair of bullocks, for the village. 
The result was interesting. He was the type of a good 
agriculturist giving the maximum of personal labour 
and having a fairly good harvest and yet he failed to 
make any profit out of agriculture and had to make 
both ends meet with the help of his buffaloes. Four 
years ago he sold his house for Rs. 2,000, liquidated 
his father’s debt and purchased a pair of bullocks 
worth Rs. 400, and has up to now managed to keep 
his head above water. 

He had a dubla who cost him only Rs. 135 as he 
has aot yet married and lives with his 
‘works with him throughout the year, 
salary of Rs. 30 all found. 

‘The agriculturist worked on his land with his wife 
and a son of 15. The latter two were however 
half-titners and we therefore counted them as equal to 
one wholetime labourer. 

In calculating the cost of cultivation we deliberately 


excluded depreciation charges roughly amounting to 
Rs. 120. 


He cultivated 283 bighas of land (17 bighas cotton, 
9 bighas jowari and 23 bighas rice). He had no 
grass lands and had to purchase grass for his bullocks. 
The budget that we submitted was interesting in 
several ways. We divided it under two heads, agricul- 
tural and non-agricultural, and put down the figures of 


for 


if well worked, 


M. K. G. 


master and 
for an annual 


income and expenditure in double columns—income in 


cash and income in kind, 
expenditure in kind. 
_ Here is the agricultural budget: 
Cash Income : 
Rs. 462-0-0 { For 66 maunds of cotton at the rate 
. of Rs.7 per maund ) 
Income in Kind expressed in money value 
Rs. 91-14-0 Jovari (525 maunds at the tate of 
Re. 1-12-0 per maund ) 
100-0-0 Rice (70 maunds at 
hara of 7 maunds ) 
5-0-0 Val (5 maunds ) 
24-0-0 Pulses (12 maunds ) 
33-0-0 Fodder: 
| 9) Jovari fodder 
9) Jovari litter 
10) Paddy fodder 
5) Val fodder : 
10-0-0 Price of bullocks’ manure — 


expenditure in cash and 


Rs.10 — per 


Rs. 263-140 eo Ae ia 

Note: Cotton he sold, the other ag¥icultural produce 
he kept for consumption at home, for himself and his 
family and for his cattle. 
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Cash. Expenditure 


Rs. 159-4-0 (Rs. 100 worth of grass and Rs. 59-4-0 
worth of grain and other articles of 
food for the bullocks ) 

30-0-0 Dubla’s salary 

12-0-0 Shoes and clothing for dubla 

46-12-0 Cash payment to 187 labourers at 
annas 4 a day 

7-8-0 Cotton seed 

24-0-0 Repairs of cart, implements, 
oil for lubricating etc. 


castor 


Rs, 279-8-0 


Expenditure in Kind 
Rs, 5-0-0 Val fodder for bullocks 
112-0-0 Food charges of the dubla at annas 5 
a day. aes 
23-6-0 Extra charges of one meal given to the 
labourers 
7-8-0 Jovari, Rice and Val seed 
60-0-0 Manure 
234-0-0 Boarding charges of two 
members of the family 


working 


Rs, 542-6-0 . 
Income Expenditure | 
Rs. 462-0-0 Cash Rs. 279-8-0 Cash 
263-14-0 Kind 542-6-0 Kind 
Rs. 725-14-0 Rs. 821-14-0 
Rs. 96-0-0 Loss 3 ? 


How did he meet the loss and pay the assessment 
of Rs. 58-7-0 ? The answer is supplied by the non- 
agricultural budget: — 

Cash Income a | 

Rs. 255-0-0 Buffaloes’ ghi (6. maunds sold at 

Rs. 42-8-0 per maund ) 
Income in Kind : 
Rs. 42-0-0 Value of ghi and milk consumed at 
8 home . 
50-0-0 Buffaloes’ manure 


Rs. 92-0-0 . 
Cash Expenditure 

Rs. 112-8-0 Cotton seed purchased for the buffaloes 

(75 maunds at Rs. 1-8-0 per maund) 
24-12-0 Grain for buffaloes 
8-0-0 Methi-and sesamum 
10-0-0 Condiments etc. for buffaloes at calving 

time 


Rs, 161-4-0 


Expenditure in Kind 


Rs. 9-0-0 Jovari fodder 
9-0-0 Jovari litter 
-10-0-0 Paddy fodder 


Rs. 28-0-0 
Income Expenditure 
Rs.255-0-0 Cash Rs. 161-4-0 Cash 
92-0-0 Kind 28-0-0 Kind 
Rs. 347-0-0 Rs. 189-4-0 
Profit ,, 157-12-0 


Rs. 347-0-0 
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Profit Rs. 157-12-0 less loss Ks. 96, 
less assessment Rs. 58-7-0, 7.¢., Rs. 3-5-0. 

This balance of Rs. 3-5-0 cannot afford the agri- 
culturist his clothing and other needs. In fact we have 
to feed out of Rs. 234-0-0 not two members but three, 
husband and wife and son. The fact that the cultivator 
‘s still out of debt means that either the family 
actually ate less than we allowed them or that they 
had some cash balance of previous years to fall back 
upon. The budget, it will be seen, leaves the cultivator 
no margin for depreciation charges, which means that 
when Ae has to invest in a fresh pair of bullocks, a 
fresh. gart and fresh implements, he will have to get 
into debt. Another thing worth noting is that the 
cultivator must have realised much more from his 
cotton than he did last year. If the price of cotton 
had been Rs. 10 per maund the cash value of his 
present cotton crop would have been Rs. 660, z.¢., 
Rs. 198 more than he realised last year. In that case 
he would have had a profit of Rs. 102 and not a loss 


of Rs. 96 as in this year. 


agricultural 


M. D. 
Khadi Work in Rajasthan 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, writes: 

We are now receiving from our __ several 
provincial branches their reports for the year ending 
30th September 1928. The following is a brief summary 
of the report received from the Rajasthan Branch. 

The Rajasthan Branch of the Charkha Sangha was 
started only on the 16th March, 1926. Spinning as a 
traditional occupation of the villagers was a living 
industry in several areas of MRajputana and large 
quantities of hand-spun yarn were being produced. The 


yarn, however, was coarse and weak and the weavers, | 


therefore, were using it mostly in weft, taking mill-yarn 
for the warp. Half-Khadi was thus being produced in very 
large quantities. What the Association, therefore, had 
to do at the beginning was simply to induce the spinners 
to spin finer and stronger yarn and the weavers to 
take to the production of genuine Khadi. The six months 
of the first year were spent in this effort and during 
that period there was a total production of genuine 
Khadi under the auspices of the Association” of only 
Rs. 3,800 worth. But the efforts of the first year 
bore good fruit later; and in the year 1926-27 the 
production rose to Rs. 49,000. Since then it has been 
making continuous progress and during the 12 months 
from October, 1927, to September, 1928, there was a 
production of Rs, 84,000 worth at the centres run by the 
Association, besides another Rs. 20,000 worth by private 
organisations that had come into being during the year. 
The yarn has shown considerable improvement in 
‘quality. In the beginning it ranged only from 4 to 8 
counts. Now it usually ranges between 10 and 15 
counts and the weavers do not find any difficulty in 
using hand-spun yarn for the warp. 

At present the Rajasthan Branch has 5 production 
centres and 3 sale depots. The activities of the 
production centres cover 171 villages and give employ- 
ment to 200 carders, 5,176 spinners and 613 weavers. 
Regular work is assured to them. The weavers 
particularly have been benefited most. Many of them 
are said to have paid up their debts and some to 
have made even a little capital of their own. 
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The centres of the Branch produce 8 chief varieties 
of Khadi, of which their Gadha of 30 and 27 inches 
has become very popular. The chief merit of the 
Rajasthan cloth is its strong and closely woven 
texture. The texture of their best cloth is hardly 
rivalled by Khadi produced at any other centre in the 
country. 

In spite of improvement in quality and texture and 
in spite of a rise in the price of cotton the prices of 
cloth have been kept on the same level as in the 
previous year, thanks to more efficient management and 
greater output. 

The demand for Rajasthan Khadi has risen both 
in Rajasthan itself as well as in other provinces. 
Gujarat, Bombay, Maharashtra and U.P. absorb a 
large part of the Khadi produced by the Rajasthan 
Branch. Rs. 78,897 worth of Khadi was exported by 
the Branch to the other provinces during the year 
1927-28, 

In the province itself as spinning is so 
widely prevalent, the main effort should be towards 
inducing the spinning families to get their yarn woven 
and meet their family requirements out of it. 
This work was started in the Bijolia area as an 
experiment and has met with very great success. At 
present nearly 5,500 cultivators have begun to get 
their own clothing manufactured locally out of their 
own yarn. It is estimated that during the year 
Rs. 40,000 worth of cloth has thus been produced in 
this area. The results obtained are the more notes 
worthy because in Bijolia there was practically no 
spinning when the work was started. This has 
encouraged the Rajasthan Branch to start similar work 
in another centre, Reegus, where there is the initial 
advantage of spinning being already widely prevalant. 

The workers of the Rajasthan Branch have formed 
an ‘ Achhut Uddharak Mandal’ for work among the 
‘untouchable’ classes. The Mandal is running 4 
schools at Amarsar, Manobarpur, Basa and Govind- 
gadh, for the ‘untouchable’ children, and about 125 
boys are receiving education in these schools. The 
Mandal also helps to dig wells for the use of these 
classes. It also distributes medicines free of charge to 
the people in the villages wherever required. Altogether 
the work of the Mandal has been helpful to a large 
extent in spreading Gandhiji’s message in the villages. 

Besides the Rajasthan Branch of the A. I. S. A. 
there are also a few private organisations that have 
started Khadi work. These are Khadi Kutir, Karauli; 
Khadi Karyalaya, Samod; and Khadi Karyalaya, Chomu. 
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The Story of 
My Experiments with Truth 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 
S PART V—CHAPTER XLIII 


At Nagpur 

The resolutions adopted at the Calcutta special 
session of the Congress were to be confirmed at its 
annual session at Nagpur. Here again, as at Calcutta, 
there was a great rush of visitors and delegates. The 
number of delegates in the Congress had not been 
limited yet. As a result, so far as I can remember, 
the figure on this occasion reached about fourteen 
thousand. Lalaji pressed for a slight amendment to 
the clause about the boycott of schools which I accepted. 
Similarly, some amendments were made at the instance 
of the Deshabandhu after which the non-co-operation 
resolution was passed unanimously. 

The resolution regarding the revision of the Congress 
constitution too was to be taken up at this session of 
the Congress. The Sub-Committee’s draft was presented 
at the Calcutta special session. The matter had there- 
fore been thoroughly ventilated and thrashed out. 
At the Nagpur session where it came up for 
final disposal Sjt. C. Vijayaraghavachariar was the 
President. The Subjects Committee passed the draft 
with only one important change. In my draft the 
number of delegates had been fixed I think at 1,500; 
the Subjects Committee substituted in its place the 
figure 6,000. Im my opinion this increase was the 
result of hasty judgment and experience of all these years 
has only confirmed me in my view. I hold it to be 
an utter delusion to believe that large number of 
delegates is in any way a help to the better conduct 
of the business or that it safeguards the principle .of 
democracy. [ifteen hundred delegates, jealous of the 
interests of the people, broadminded and truthful, would 
any day be a better safeguard for democracy than 
six thousand irresponsible men chosen anyhow. 
To safeguard democracy the people must have a 
keen sense of independence, self-respect and their 
oneness and should insist upon choosing as their 
representatives only such persons as are good and 
But obsessed with the idea of numbers as the 
it would have liked to go 
six thousand. The limit 
nature of a 


true. 
' Subjects Committee was 
even beyond the figure of 
of six thousand was therefore in the 

mise. 
eee question of the goal of the Congress formed 
a subject for keen discussion. In the constitution 
that I had presented, the goal of the Conuress was 
the attainment of Swaraj within the British Empire if 


possible and without if necessary. A party in the 
Congress wanted to limit the goal to Swaraj within 
the British Empire only. Its view-point was put 
forth by Pandit Malaviyaji and Mr. Jinnah. But they were 
not able to get many votes. Again the draft consti- 
tution provided that the means for the attainment 
were to be peaceful and legitimate. This condition 
too came in for opposition, it being contended that 
there should be no restriction upon the means to be 
adopted. But the Congress adopted the original draft 
after an instructive and frank discussion. I am of 
opinion that if this constitution had been worked out 
by the people honestly, intelligently and zealously it 
would have become a potent instrument of mass 
education and the very process of working it out 
would have brought us Swaraj. But a discussion 
of the theme would be irrelevant here. 

Resolutions about Hindu Muslim unity, the removal 
of untouchability and Khadi too were passed in this 
Congress, and since then the Hindu members of the 
Congress have taken upon themselves the responsibility 
of ridding Hinduism of the curse of untouchability 
and the Congress has established a living bond of 
relationship with the ‘skeletons’ of India through 
Khadi. The adoption of non-co-operation for the sake 
of the Khilafat was itself a great practical attempt 
made by the Congress to bring about Hindu 
Muslim unity. 

Farewell 

But the time has now come to bring these chapters 
to a close. 

My life from this point onward has been so public 
that there is hardly anything about it that the people 
do not know. Moreover since 1921 I have worked in 
such close association with the Congress leaders that 
I can hardly describe any episode in my life since then 
without referring to my relations with them. For 
though Shraddhanandji, the Deshabandhu, Hakim 
Saheb and Lalaji are no more with us today, we have 
the good luck to have a host of other veteran 
Congress leaders still living and working in our midst. 
The history of the Congress since the great 
changes in it that I have described above is still 
being made. And my principal experiments during 
the past seven years have all been made through the 
Congress. A reference to my relations with the 
leaders would therefore be unavoidable, if I set about 
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aa 


to describe my experiments further. And this I may 
not do, atany rate for the present, if only from asense 
of propriety. Lastly my conclusions from my current 
experiments can hardly as_ yet be regarded as 
decisive. It therefore seems to me to be my plain duty 
to close this narrative here. In fact my pen instinc- 
tively refuses to proceed further. 

It is not without a wrench that 


| ive to take 


leave of the reader. I set a high youe on my 
experiments, I do not know whether I hove been able 
to do justice to them. I can only say that I have 


spared no pains to give a faithful rarrative. To 
describe truth, as it has appeared to me and in the 
exact manner in which I have arrived at it, has been 
my ceaseless effort. The exercise has given me 
ineffable mental peace because it has been my fond 
hope that it might bring faith in truth and ahimsa to 
waverers. , 
My uniform experience has convinced me that there 
is no other God than Truth. And if every page of 
these chapters does not proclaim to the reader that 
the only means for the realisation of Truth is ahimsa, 
I shall deem all my pains in writing these chapters 
to have been in vain. And even though my efforts 
in this behalf might prove fruitless let the readers 
know that the vehicle, not the great principle is at fault. 
After all, however sincere my strivings after ahimsa might 
have been, they have still been imperfect and inadequate. 
The little fleeting glimpses therefore that have been 
able to have of truth can hardly convey an idea of the 
indescribable lustre of Truth, a million times more 
intense than that.of the sun we daily see with our 
eyes. In fact what I have caught is only the faintest 
gleam of that mighty effulgence. But this much I can 
say with assurance as a result of all my experiments 
that a perfect vision of Truth can only follow a 
complete realisation of dhimsa. °s 
To see the universal and all-pervading Spirit of 
Truth face to face one must be able to love the 
meanest of creation as oneself. And a man who 
aspires after that cannot afford to keep out of any 
field of life. That is why my devotion to truth has 
drawn me into the field of politics; and I can say 
without the slightest hesitation, and Yet in all humility, 
that those who say that religion has nothing to do 
with politics do not know what religion means. 
Identification with everything that lives is impossible 
without self-purification; without self-purification the 
observance of the law of ahimsa must remain an 
empty dream; God can never be realised by one who 
Pen ee of heart. Self-purification therefore must 
mean purification ‘in all the walks of life. And 
Geitaeas a tr ert omen 
But the path of sete ciitieess, ? merle i 
, on is hard and steep. 
To attain to perfect purity one has to become absolutely 
passion-free in thought, speech and action; to rise above 
the. Opposing currents of love and hatred, attachment 
and repulsion. I know that I have not in me as yet 
that triple purity, in spite of constant cease ; 
for it. That is why the world’s praise fails to move me 
indeed it very often stings me. To conguer the sink 
passions seems to me to be harder far than the physical 
conquest of the world by the force of arms. Ever 
since my return to India I have had experiences of the 


less striving 
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dormant passions lying hidden within me. The know- 
ledge of them has made me feel humiliated but not 
defeated. The experiences and experiments have sus- 
tained me and given me great joy. But I-know that I 
have still before me a difficult path to traverse. I 
must reduce myself to zero. So long as one does not 
of his own free will put himself last among his 
fellow creatures, there is no salvation for him. Ahimsa 
is the farthest limit of humility. 

In bidding farewell to the reader, for the time being 
at any rate, I ask him to join with me in prayer to 
the God of Truth that He may grant me the boon 
of ahimsa in mind, word and deed. 

(Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


The Bardoli Inquiry 
In Chorasi Taluka 

The -revenue inquiry in Chorasi Taluka is, as I 
have said before, an offshoot of the Bardoli Inquiry. 
It was one of the many by-products of the Bardoli 
Satyagraha. The Chorasi Taluka is one of the most 
highly assessed in the Presidency, even more than 
Bardoli. The conditions are to a certain extent similar 
and to an-equal extent dissimilar. The Bardoli Taluka 
is spread out over a large area. Chorasi is a cluster 
of villages round the city of Surat and mostly within 
easy distance of it. There is no Raniparaj — or the 
forest tribes —area in Chorasi and the villages are 
perhaps more homogeneous. Unlike Bardoli Chorasi 
has some Inamdari villages, where the conditions. are 
quite similar to those in the Khalsa villages, only the 
revenue is enjoyed by the Inamdar. The Inamdar 
collects the revenue but the assessment is fixed by 
Government. The Inamdar sometimes owns lands and 
leases them out, collecting the revenue in the capacity 
of the Inamdar and levying rent in the capacity of a 
non-cultivating Khatedar. 

Dindoli the first village inspected was an Inamdari 
village. The officers went out to inspect the fields and 
on seeing the empty tank asked if the adjoining fields 
bore any water assessment. ‘ They did,’ the people said. 

‘Why then is it in such a state? When was it 
last dug or repaired?’ they inquired. , 

‘About 20 years ago the Inamdar spent about a 
hundred rupees,’ said the village people. 

The good cotton crop ina certain field attracted the 
officers’ attention. The people explained that that was 
not the normal crop in the village. ‘The field was. 
kept fallow for two years and dug up before cotton 
was grown. A field adjoining a good field was 
overgrown with dabhda—wild grass—and weeds and 
had a poor crop. That suggested an inference that 
the field was not taken proper care of. The people 
said that it was impossible to get rid of the dabhda and 
that even where the fields were free from dabhda the 
crops were poor, because of the poverty of the 
soil and not because of the want of care of the 
cultivator. We passed to such fields as obviously 
were clear of weeds and even manured but had poor 
crops. A reference to the crop register showed that ‘the 
fields were nevertheless highly assessed—the assessment 
being almost equal to the maximum rate. Quite a 
number of leases were examined, there being a large 
leased area, owing to the vicinity of the village to 
Surat. ; : 
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The next village was Moni which had been 
promoted to the second group from the fourth group, 
evidently because of its pukka buildings. There were 
two such in the village and the inquiry officers who 
inquired about them were told that they were built by 
a man whose grandsons inherited a large property in 
other villages. The leases were only two or three, and 
moat of the sales were for liquidation of debts, only. a 
little cash having passed in the transaction. 

The third village was Kharwasa— the native 
village of Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai Naik. The village 
was @ prosperous one with a big cultivated area some 
years ago, but a large part of the land has passed into 
the hands of outsiders. Even the Rao Bahadur’s father 
was in debt some years ago, but the Rao Bahadur 
went to Rhodesia, stayed there ten or twelve years 
and made a fortune, returned) home, wiped off his 
father’s debt and builta school for the village and a fine 
house for himself. The condition of the rest of the 
villagers is miserable. The officers inspected several 
fields in the village and here too they found that fields 
with poor crops and poor soil, full of kankar, paid 
assessment which was in one case higher than the 
Maximum rate and in two or three cases appro- 
ximated to the maximum rate. The leases examined 
seemed to disclose a sorry state of affairs — high rents 
agreed upon in years of high prices and not paid, 
rents which ruined both the tenant and the owner of 
the land. 

It was a day of severe cold, and Mr. Maxwell said 
that the temperature was the lowest yet recorded in 
Bardoli or Chorasi — 34°. ‘Do you ever have frost?’ 
he inquired. 

‘ Sometimes. ’ 

‘Does it affect the crops?’ inquired Mr. Broomfield. 

‘Oh, it does. Sometimes trees overhanging protect 
the crops, but otherwise the whole crop is destroyed.’ 

‘What do you call the effect in Gujarati?’ 
Mr. Broomfield inquired. 

“We say the frost has burnt up the crop.’ 

We scarcely knew whilst we were thus talking that 
the devastation was then actually going on in the fields. 
Towards the close of the inquiry two peasants came 
running with a castor and a cotton plant completely 
withered to show what the frost had done. And as 
we returned we saw the havoc with our own eyes, 
often the farmer in the field piteously screaming out: 
‘Look, sir, all my cotton is gone:’ 

The inquiry officers had also seen the havoc and 
the next morning they seemed much concerned at the 
damage done. ‘ Uniucky Gujarat,’ said Mr. Broomfield. 
‘It had the floods. Now it has this disaster!’ He 
inquired how often such a thing happened and also 
if it was usual for Government to grant remission. 

Ever since it has been our misfortune to go through 
these scenes of gloom every morning and evening and 
listen to the peasants’ cries of woe. What wonder 
that the peasant all the world over should be wedded 
to fatalism, when he sleeps with the hopes of a 
bumper crop and wakes up the next morning to find 
that his hopes have been dashed to pieces! And when 
a money crop like cotton is destroyed, one cannot 
easily estimate the extent of the damage. The food 
crops he keeps for consumption at home ard the 
money crops he sells for assessment and other expenses. 


Oftentimes he takes large advances on the money 
crop and bestows enormous labour on. it. A calamity 
like the present one not only turns several months’ 
labour to naught, but renders the poor peasant 
incapable of recovery for a number of years! 

Two more villages have been exanrined—one with 
two thirds of its leases interest leases, and another 
with a large number of grazing leases. This last 
village Kaphleta seemed to have a much better cotton 
crop than any other that we had come across and our 
pain was all the greater to see it devastated. 

There was here a large area described as ‘ subject 
to inundation’ and hence assessed as garden land, but 
producing no better garden crop than Jovari or grass or 
babuls! The inquiry officers went over several of these 
survey numbers to make themselves sure that the 
people’s complaint was correct. One of these they 
found growing cotton, but on the rest there was grass 
and babuls. The numbers of all these fields were 
taken down and a reference to the crop register showed 
that some of them bore a rate higher even than the 
maximum garden rate. There were adjoining these 
numbers some described as kyari (rice) numbers and 
assessed as such but growing only grass and babuls. 


M. D. 
On Death . 


[ Death continues to haunt man as the terror of 
terrors. Whilst we have much in our literature that 
teaches us to be indifferent to death, there is also 
much that inculcates in us a paralysing fear of, death. 
In these times when we wish to contemplate death 
in the cause of the country as.a matter of joy and 
honour, the following extract sent by a friend from 
Lecky’s History of European Morals will be of 
interest. M. K. G. | 

“There was much difference of opinion and of 
cerlitude in the. judgments of the ancient philosophers 
(the Stoics) concerning the future destinies of the 
Soul, but they were unanimous in regarding death 
simply as a natural rest, and in attributing the 
terrors that were connected with it to a diseased 
imagination. Death, they said, is the only evil that 
does not afflict us when present. While we are, death 
is not; when death has come, we aremnot. It is a false 
belief that it only follows, it also precedes life. It is 
to be as we were before we were born. The candle 
which has been extinguished is in the same condition as 
before it was lit, and the dead man as the man unborn. 
Death is the end of all sorrow. It either secures 
happiness or ends suffering. It frees the slave from 
his cruel master, opens the prison door, calms the 
qualms of pain, closes the struggles of poverty. It is 
the last and best boon of nature, for it frees man 
from all his cares. It is at worst but the close of a 
banquet we have enjoyed. Whether it be desired or 
whether it be shunned, it is no curse and no evil, but 
simply the resolution of our being into its primitive 
elements, the law of our nature to which it is our duty 


cheerfully to conform.” 
x x x 


“ Death, accotding to Socrates, either extinguishes 
life or emancipates it from the thraldom of the body. 
Even in the first case it is a blessing—in the last 
it is the greatest of boons. ‘Accustom yourself,’ said 
Epicurus, ‘to the thought that death is indiferent, 
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for all good and all evil consist in feeling, and what 
is death but the privation of feeling? ’ ‘Souls either 
remain after death,’ says Cicero, ‘or they perish in 
death. If they remain, they are happy; if they perish, 
they are not wretched.’ Seneca exhorts his friend 
to think, ‘If the dead have any sensations, then my 
brother, let loose as it were froma lifelong prison, and 
at last enjoying his liberty, looks down from a loftier 
height on the wonders of nature and on all the deeds 
of men, and sees more clearly those divine things 
which he has so long sought in vain to understand. 
But why should I be afflicted for one who is either 
happy or is nothing ? To lament the fate of one who 
is happy is envy, to lament the fate of a nonentity 
is madness.’ ”’ 
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The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
circulated during the Christmas week the following 
note to the press: 

“Tt will. be remembered that in the month of 
September last, Reuter reported the death of 
37 repatriated Indians on board the s. s. “ Sutlej ” 
returning to India from British Guiana. The Hon. 
Secretary at once telegraphed to the Government 
of India to supply him with full information 
regarding the circumstances under which that 
unfortunate tragedy occurred; and also suggested that 
the Government of India should institute a public 
enquiry on the arrival of the boat in Calcutta. 
It transpires now that an official enquiry was held 
by the Government of Bengal at the request of the 
Government of India, The investigations were 
conducted by Major W. O. Walker, I. M.S., Protector 
of Emigrants, Calcutta and Mr. E. H. Blandy, I.C.S., 
Collector of the 24 Parganas. The report of this 
official enquiry says that there were 745 passengers 
on the s.s. ‘Sutlej” out of which 37 died. 
Of these deaths, thirty were due to respiratory 
diseases and seven to other causes such as heart 
diseases, nephritis, enteritis, senility and malaria. 
The report further observes that the deaths 
were practically confined to old people, who 
were not strong and who, but for their great 
anxiety to return to their homeland, would probably 
have been advised not to undertake so long a 
voyage. It also shows that the incident was no 
exceplion to previous years; as since 1923, deaths 
among the repatriated Indians on these boats have 
regularly occurred. 

“Any comment on this most unsatisfactory 
report appears to be unnecessary. The tragedy of 
the deaths of these unfortunate labourers on these 
boats to and fro British Guiana is by no means of 
recent origin. As early as 1839, Lord Brougham 
referring to the mortalities among Indian labourers 
on the boats bound for British Guiana said, 
‘Mortality and massacre on the Voyage far exceeded 
the African middle passage itself.’ 
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“The Hon. Secretary of the Association is in 
correspondence with the Government of India with 

a view to urge upon them the immediate necessity 

of the adoption of means for terminating this most 

scandalous and antiquated state of affairs.” 

As it was received at a time when I was_ hardly 
able to rest my head on a: pillow, the note was placed 
by my assistant in the Young India file. It is only 
during my journey to Sindh that I am able to reach 
this important note. 

The system of Government which holds us in 
bondage is so wicked that it successfully denies justice 
by making a pretence of rendering justice. An inordi- 
nate mortality occurs on an immigrant ship. Lest it 
might attract public opinion, a guilty conscience 
appoints a public inquiry socalled but in reality a 
white-washing inquiry which finds that such deaths 
have always occurred on such ships, as if a wrong 
becomes right by prescription. The Committee consists 
of a person called the ‘Protector’ of Immigrants and 
a Collector both of whom by the very nature of their 
Occupation are inured to such occurrences. I know 
these boats and I know how the exiles’ are ‘ packed 
like sardines’ (not an expression of my coining but 
that of those concerned with emigration ) in ill-venti- 
lated and worse-lighted holes. Add to this the habit 
of our people to shun air and light when there is the 


least cold. These habits do not affect them much 
when perforce they have to be outdoor for the better 


part of the day. They do affect them mortally as on the 
s.s. “Sutlej” when they have to be in a dungeon-like 
closed deck practically during the whole of the voyage. 

In my opinion the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association should not allow the matter to rest at the 
so-called inquiry but having drawn public attention to 
the terrible mortality should demand an_ impartial 
public inquiry which should include an examination 
by experts of the build of the boats designed for 
emigration purposes. It will be found then that more 
than one department was concerned in the tragedy 
which as is admitted is of periodical occurrence. It 
will be found too that the greed of the owners of these 
ships is no less responsible for this mortality than 
the callous indifference of masters and officers of these 
ships who regard the emigrants not as fellowmen to 
be gently treated but as beasts needing no attention. 
As a matter of fact even beasts are better kept for 


the simple reason that their owners will exact damages 
if they are not properly tended. 


A Warning 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, writes: 

It has come to our notice that some unauthorised 
individuals have been selling at Bombay pieces of 
coloured stuff with counterfeit stamp of the Bihar 
branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association, and 
passing the goods off as genuine Bihar Kokti. 
The stuff on examination has been found to be 
spurious. Khadi dealers are, therefore, warned against 
purchasing the stuff from such unauthorised individuals. 
Individuals who require genuine Bihar Kokti are 
requested to get it through recognised Khadi Bhandars. 
Khadi Bhandars or other merchants who require 
supplies of genuine Kokti are requested to get 
them through the Secretary, Bihar Branch, All-India 
Spinners’ Association, Muzaffarpur. 


ree 


‘My Attitude Towards War’ 


My article under the above heading published in 
Young India, 13th September, 1928, has given rise to 
inuch correspondence with me and in the European 
press that is interested in war against war. In the 
personal correspondence there is a letter from Tolstoy's 
friend and follower V. Tcherkoff which, coming as it 
does from one who commands great respect among 
lovers of peace, the reader will like me to share with 
me. Here is the letter: ; 

“Your Russian friends send you their warmest 
greetings and best wishes for the farther success of 
your devoted service for God and men. With the 
liveliest interest do we follow your life, the work 
of your mind and your activity and we rejoice at 
each one of your successes. We realise that all 
that you attain in your own country is at the same 
time also our attainment, for although under 
different circumstances, we are serving the one 
and the same cause. We feel a great gratitude to 
you for all that you have given and are giving us 
by your person, the example of your life and your 
fruitful social work. We feel the deepest and 
most joyous spiritual union with you. 

“But the truer and the deeper is the union, the 
more acutely one feels the least difference or mis- 
understanding between us. And it is just such a 
misunderstanding between us that has elicited my 
present letter to you. 

“Your article ‘My Attitude Towards War,’ 
printed in Yousg India of the 13th September of this 
year, has grieved many of your admirers and friends. 
And I have felt the need of expressing that which 
I feel and think on this subject. I hope that you 


will accept my words with the same feeling of 


good will with which they issue from me. 

“You justify your past participation in three 
wars waged by the British Government. Alluding 
to the same subject some years ago you in an 
article expressed yourself, if I remember right, in 
another spirit. Then you did not justify yourself, 
but recognized your former inconsistency. And I 
remember that this readiness of yours to recognize 
your past mistake greatly touched and consoled me 
and your other friends here. Whereas now, on the 
contrary, you justify yourself, referring to the usual 
arguments put forward in defence of war. You say: 
‘Life is governed by a multitude of forces. It 
would be smooth sailing, if one could determine 
the course of one’s actions only by one general 
principle whose application ata given moment was 


too obvious to need even a moment’s reflection.’ 
This is quite correct with regard to all cases which 


admit considerations of practical expediency. But 
there is a category of actions, which owing to their 
character do not admit of such considerations. They 
are such actions which for us clearly violate a 
definitely recognized moral or divine law. To this 
category of actions belongs the wilful killing of 
man. In this case the issue should be placed cate- 
gorically and one should not allow any considerations 
of expediency to interfere. . 
‘Neither may one solve this question according 
to whetber one sympathizes or not with a given 
government. And yet you do so when you say: ‘If 
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there was a national Government I can conceive 
Occasions when it would be my duty to vote for 
the military training of those who wish to take it.’ 
In this way you justify others who also vote for the 
preparation for war because they sympathise with 
another Government. And what a snare is placed 
in people’s way by a man who denies war to such 
an extent that he refuses to serve in the army and 
who at the same time votes for military training? 

“Further you say that ‘all its (the Govern- 
ment’s) members do not believe in non-violence’ and 
that ‘it is not possible to make a person ora 
society non-violent by compulsion.’ But by abstain- 
ing from voting for military training I compel 
no one to do anything, just as by refraining from 
voting for training pick-pockets I do no violence to 
pick-pockets. 

“You refer to the example of a harvest eaten 
by monkeys. But by transferring the case from 
men to monkeys you obscure it. If your harvest 
were attacked by men not beasts, would you not 
deem it your duty to sacrifice the harvest rather 
than destroy. the men? 

“You say, that ‘it would be madness for you 
to sever your connection with the society to which 
you belong’ and that ‘as long as you lived under 
a‘system of Government based on force and 
voluntarily partook of the many facilities and 
privileges it created for you you were bound to 
help it to the extent of your ability when it 
was engaged in war.’ 

“Firstly, by abstaining from approving those 
evil deeds which men are engaged in around me I 
not only do not ‘sever my connection with the 
society to which I belong,’ but, exactly the opposite. 
I utilise this connection for the best possible way 
of serving this society. 

“Secondly, if living as I live, I am obliged to 
assist the State in waging war, then I ought at all 
costs to cease to live as I live, even if I had in 
doing so to. sacrifice my life, and in no wise to 
help people in the slaughter of their brothers. 
Besides it is quite’ possible to make use of certain 
facilities afforded by the State, which could be 
obtained without violence, and at the same time to 
abstain from supporting the evil deeds of the State. 

“Perhaps the misunderstanding partly arises 
from your not having sufficiently rigidly drawn the 
line between violence and killing. There are cases 
when it is indeed difficult, without careful considera- 
tion, to make clear whether definite violence is 
being committed. But in the question of war there 
is no room for doubt as to its being founded on 
the killing of man. In this we probably agree. 

“We hope, dear and greatly esteemed friend, 
that you will recognize the justice of the considera- 
tions I have expressed, and that you will give us 
an explanation that will quiet our misgivings. At 
all events believe me, that I would not have written 
this letter, had not the passages indicated in your 
article indeed called forth misgivings among many 
of your sincere and earnest friends. 

“In conclusion I may only reiterate the ex- 
pression of my deepest regard for you and my 
warmest good wishes for yourself and your good work.” 
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I need hardly assure M. Tcherkoff that not only do 
I not resent his letter but I welcome it for its warmth 
of affection and for its transparent sincerity. 

Ido not propose to enter into a detailed reply to 
the points raised in the letter. For me the matter 
does not admit of reasoning beyond a point. It is one 
of deep conviction that war is an unmixed evil. I 
would not yield to any one in my detestation of war. 
But conviction is one thing, correct practice is 
another. The very thing that one war resister may do 
in the interest of his mission may repel another war 
resister who may do the exact opposite and yet both 
may hold the same view about war. This contradiction 
arises because of the bewildering complexity of human 
nature. I can only therefore plead for mutual toleration 
even among professors of the same creed. 

Now for some points in the letter. 1 do not 
recall dhe writing or speech in which I expressed 
repentance for my participation in Britain’s wars. 
What I am likely to have said is that I was sorry 
that I aided Britain though her policy was afterwards 
discovered by me to have been one fraught with harm 
to India and danger to humanity. If I had felt 
remorse for having taken part in the three wars as wars, 
I should have remembered it and repeated it unless 
I had changed my opinion about my participation. 

Whatever I have done was not done from 
expedience as we understand the term. I claim to 


have done every act described by me for the purpose’ 


of advancing the cause of peace. That does not mean 
that those acts really advanced the cause of peace. I 
am merely stating the fact that my motive was peace. 

What is possible however is that I was then weak 
and am still too weak to perceive my error even as a 
blind man is unable to see what his neighbours are 
able to see. I observe daily how capable we are 
of utmost self-deception. 

For the time being however I am not aware of 
any self-deception. What I feel is that I am looking at 
peace through a medium to which my European friends 
are strangers. I belong to a country which is compul- 
sorily disarmed and has been held under subjection for 
centuries. My way of looking at peace may be 
necessarily different from theirs. 

Let me take an illustration. Supposing that both 
cats and mice sincerely desire peace. Now cats will 
have to abjure war against mice. But how will mice 
promote peace? What will they abjure? Is their 
vote even necessary? Suppose further that some 
cats do not observe the pact arrived at by the 
assembly of cats and continue preying upon mice, what 
will mice do? There may be some wise heads among 
them and they may say, ‘We will offer ourselves a 
willing sacrifice till the cats. are oversatisfied and find 
no fun in preying.’ These will do well to propagate 
their cult. But what should be their attitude, peace 
lovers though they are, towards the mice who would 
instead of running away from their oppressors decided 
to arm themselves and give battle to the enemy ? 
The effort may be vain but the wise mice whom 1] 
have imagined will, | apprehend, be bound to assist 
the mice in their desire to become bold and strong 
even whilst maintaining their attitude of peace. They 
will do so not out of policy but ftom the highest of 
motives. That is exacily my attitude. Non-violesice is 
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not an easy thing to understand, still less to practise, 

weak as we are. We must all act prayerfully and: humbly 
and continually asking God to open the eyes of our 
understanding, being ever ready to act according to the 
light as we daily receive it. My task as a lover and 

promoter of peace therefore today cunsists in unflinching 

devotion to non-violence in the prosecution of the cam- 

paign for regaining our liberty. And if India succeeds in so 

regaining it it will be the greatest contribution to the 

world’s peace. European war resisters therefore may - 
well formulate public opinion in Europe that will 

compel Britain to retrace her steps and stop the 

continuing spoliation of India. 


M. K. G. 


Sarojini Devis Work 


[ Writing on Christmas day Miss Helen Reed of 
Montreal, Canada, sends a long letter with reference 
to Sarojini Devi’s visit to Canada. I take from it the 
following interesting paragraphs describing Sarojini 
Devi’s social and political conquests. M. K. G.] 

“Ten days ago I was privileged to have as my 
guest your friend and messenger, Sarojini Naidu. My 
heart went out to her as woman, poet and reformer, 
and something of her spirit entered mine and has 
been with me throughout the days since she left this 
place. 

“She was to have spoken on two public occasions 
here, but owing to the grave news at that time of 
the condition of the King, the former engagement was 
postponed until early in April. Incidentally this will 
give me the joy of seeing her again I hope. As the 
King’s condition had improved by Sunday night, 
Madame Naidu was able to give her address that 
evening to a packed audience in the Church of the 
Messiah (my own Unitarian Church ). 

“You, who so well know her wide range of 
thought and experience, her poetic expression in both 
word and voice, her humour, her rich and happy use 


of our English language,— you cannot picture the 
surprise, the amazement deepening gradually and 
inevitably into admiration, the quickening mental 


challenge which she brought out on that occasion! 
A prominent businessman sitting next me said at the 
close of the address and after many many questions 
had been put and answered with satisfying information 
and with ready wit, that he had never felt such power 
in any woman, ‘and, indeed,’ he added, ‘ for that 
matter, do you know any man who could do it?? 
She had spoken with great eloquence on ‘Modern 
India’ and she made a very strong appeal for the 
loosening of bonds both from within and without 
which -could not fail to touch young Canada’s 
sense of justice, we, who are establishing our self- 
governing membership within the British Commonwealth 
of Nations step by step but so much in advance of 
Our sister India. . , - How I should like to dwell 
on my conversations with Sarojini! She seemed, 
perhaps, to minimize or oversimplify the importance 
of what I have always thought were truly great 
problems—those of religious and racial differences, 
and of the relationsip of the Indian princes to India 
and to one another,—in her emphasis on and her 
interpretation of the larger issue—after all, is it larger ?— 
of Britain’s paramount power [ 
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Sarojini Naidu has mary sides to her nature,—the 
One she meets the world with brought her instant social 
Success, not only at lunches, teas, dinners and receptions, 
but also in the shops where flowers were given her, 
and samples of our handicrafts, and at a Y. W. C. A. 
staff party where she read to some fifty girls many of 
her. beautiful love poems! We tried not to be conquered 
by the headlong days and nights,—indeed her great 
popularity did not seem to overtax her strength and 
we spoke together of the dangets of power and of 
too great praise! She loves so many sweet and good 
things,—children and flowers, our keen wintry air, the 
misty charm over trees and lake and river, the dear and 
obvious human needs that go to make ‘the whole 
world kin’,—her soul is surely set in its course by the 
Stars of heaven,—so I do not fear for her in her long 


American journeyings where she will be dangerously 


popular and where weaker. women might fail in their 
encounter with the things of this world. | 

“Her poems, particularly those in The Broken 
Wing, came to me as a shock of delight. She was 
generous, and in addition to reading and reciting them 
On several occasions, she left me two unpublished 
ones which I chose from her little album,—‘Blind’ 
and ‘ Unity ’,—the latter to. appear in our Canadian 
Forum, a monthly publication significant to some 
extent of our Canadian hopes and aspirations, social, 
cultural and political. You may have heard from her 
that she met the Willingdons in Quebec and there 
renewed her friendship with our fine Governor-General 
in the happiest of reminiscent moods! 

“And so my little tale is. told. I was touched 
beyond words that she asked me to write and let you 
know how well her visit went.” 


Another Tribute 

[ Last week I reproduced Prof. Bell’s tribute to the 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri. Now that our great and 
good countryman’s return is imminent, I must ‘share 
with the readers a semi-public letter addressed tc him. 
Though the letter is full of praise, there is nota 
word that is not deserved. It is evidence of the way 
in which Sjt. Sastri has stolen into the hearts. of many 
South Africans. 
be a far greater help to our people in South Africa 
than any amount of official concessions. The 
conversion makes even these possible. Be , Sen ea 
“Tt has been my privilege to hear you speak on 
several occasions. It is so seldom that people take 
the trouble to express their appreciation that I venture 
to do so in the hope that the tribute of one so humble, 
a member of the despised sex, may be regarded by 
you as acollective “thank you’ on behalf of all the 
obscure and inarticulate members of your. audiences. 
To the great the meanest flower is as much a source 
of delight as the most delicate bloom evolved by the 
skill of man; and so I hope you will derive a certain 

gentle pleasure from the words. 
. ““*fven a woman,’ —as you would no doubt put 
it— has the capacity for detached and utter joy at 
contact with things noble and profound. The simplest 
thoughts, even a whimsical, bu always gentle, ridiculing 
of the’ foibles of‘ mankind, take upon themselves a 
glow and glory which come from~you, and _ illumine 
everything you say or do. Your quietness imparts a 
soft of benevolent peace to those who listen to you which 


This work of silent conversion will. 
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is almost hypnotic. You produce the most remarkable 
effect with a startling restraint. You are a king of 
orators, and your powers lie deeper than the magic 
of your voice or the mystery of your person or the 
wonderful legion of words which waits on your 


command. All these are but adjuncts to your innate 
nobleness. That floats about you like the radiance of 
a sunset in the ais. It burns into our hearts and 


fills us with the noblest desires and impulses.. Never 
have I read or heard words that so. filled my heart 
with affectionate happiness, with emotions reasonable 
and kindly, not unduly excited, but simple and whole- 
some, and of a kind to exist, like a smouldering fire, 
for years after it has been lit. You give your listeners 
no violent ecstacy. You offer them the lingering 
notes of a sweet instrument, cadences which will sing 
in their hearts with a melancholy yet happy insistence 
and a growing power. Your effect is cumulative. 
At first one is content, as with music, to let the 
loveliness sink into one’s heart. But once it is there, 
it needs must give its message, your message, the 
message of good-will, love, consideration for others, 
self-sacrifice, justice, toleration,—all those attributes 
which we pretend to aspire to, but so consistently 
ignore. 


“To find you, then, so simple and yet so profound, 
so noble and yet so wise in statecraft, so versed in 
men’s passions and yet a lover of mankind, was like 
coming upon a vista of snow-capped peaks in the arid 
Karroo. The veriest fool would stop to gaze upon 
such loveliness, with joy and longing indescribable. 
Such, beloved teacher, is my joy in your existence. 
Great indeed are you, above and beyond the poor 
prejudices of race, colour and creed. Only a life-time 
of consistent self-denial and arduous labour could lead 
you so far in the way of perfection, or produce the 


compelling force that lies below your white, simply 


folded turban. To those who have heard you, the 
East is full of beauty as well as trouble. We shall 
never bé able to regard without sympathy the struggles 
of your people. Some will find the cumulative urge 
of your wonderful personality leading them through 
flowery paths of poetry to a study of your people and 
an understanding of them which, however defective, is 
surely of some benefit. You have opened for us the 
magic casements of the East, and every lover of good 
things among us will find the distant peaks calling, 
calling, calling, as they are calling me, with the gentle 
insistence of beauty, an insistence which must be 
obeyed. 


“For me, however, the message you brought was 
sweeter, because it belongs to me, it is a heritage buried 
beneath two hundred years of white blood and West- 
ern civilisation. Tor J, too, have been of the East, 
and have something of the East in me. Two hundred 
years ago white men brought as slave to this country 
a girl of Jaffnapatnam. Now her children are of the 
dominant race, with white skin, golden-brown hair, 
and rosy cheeks. She made the captors captive, and 
conquered by peaceful penetration the pirates who stole 
her away. All this the nature of my work has brought 
me to know, but it would be unwelcome knowledge 
to my people and friends, as indeed it was unwelcome 
to me. So my secret cannot be spoken of, my second 
heritage cannot be shared with my co-heirs, But while 
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I can make no open claim to all the riches of the 
East, it shall be my delight to venture through the 
doors of the East, and imperfectly though it may be, 
learn something of the people and land from which 
some part of me was made, to which some part of 
me has ever been drawn. 


“Thank you, noble, wise and gentle spirit. It has 
been a happiness to hear you, it will always be a 
happiness to think of you.” 


The Terror of the Penal Code 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A lawyer friend writes: 


“T read Young India of 3-1-1929 p. 8. You 
write, ‘My advice to this young man is_ that 
if he has the courage he should repudiate the 
marriage. ... If they do not it will be the clear 
duty of the boy and the girl respectfully to 
disregard parental authority and follow the light 
of reason and conscience.’ 

“The ties of Hindu marriage once performed 
are indissoluble. The boy may forsake his wife 
and marry another when he chooses later in life 
when he grows up. The girl can never remarry, 
the marriage once performed being indissoluble 
among the higher classes. If she does, she 
commits the offence of ‘bigamy.’ So please 
enlighten us as to what is the fate of the girl whois 
once married and who cannot remarry if the boy 
is allowed to repudiate the so-called marriage as 
you suggest. Gour’s Penal Code p. 2019. ‘And 
since Hindu men are permitted polygamy while 
women are strictly confined to monogamy it follows 
that while women may be exposed to the risk of 
this offence, men are by their personal law exempt 
from its provisions,’’... Please now correct your 
advice in accordance with the Penal Code that 
now guides the couple you advise.’’ 


I do not need to correct my advice. The only 
code that guides a reformer is his own conscience in 
the last resort. The marriage I had in mind was 
in reality no marriage at all. But should it be 
held otherwise in a court of law, the law would be 
corrected through the righteous suffering of a few if 
public opinion had not already secured either correction 
or disuse. If Hindu society were to wait for 
Statutory help in order to get rid itself of its 
innumerable abuses, it would have to wait for aeons. 
The history of reforms shows _ that legal recognition 
has come after the fact, not before. We know too 
from experience that where law is imposed upon an 
unwilling people, it has failed in its purpose. Where 
the so-called husband who has never even seen the 
so-called child wife releases her from a supposed obliga- 
tion, the sword of the Penal Code need not be 
hung over the devoted head of the poor girl, who 
probably does not even know that she was ever 
married. 


Moreover let people like the lawyer correspondent 
read the signs of the times. Society bids fair to be 
disrupted if much needed and Overdue reform has 
to be indefinitely delayed by, legal pedantries and 
subtleties, 
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That Graz Episode 


The International Secretary for Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom writes to 


Mademoiselle Rolland as follows: 


“Number 35 of Young India has a leading 
article by Gardhi, ‘Europe Goers, Beware’ in 
which he speaks of the Graz meeting and makes a 
very unfair reference to our League due no doubt 
to Professor Standenath’s hostility. I think you 
knew enough particulars about that meeting to 
correct this unfortunate impression, | wonder 
whether it would be possible for Mr. Romain 
Rolland to write to Gandhi and correct this informa- 
tion which has been given from a source so 
unfriendly to our League. 


“TI think there is no question that our League 
was not in any degree to blame for the occurrence 
in Graz. The militaristic element in Austria, which 
is causing such grave apprehensions, especially in 
regard to the demonstrations last Sunday, came out 
in force at that Graz meeting specially in order to 
injure General Schonaich. This was not foreseen 
by any of the participants at the meeting who 
themselves ran very great risks of personal injury, 
as indeed many of us did who held pacifist meetings 
during the War. But it is certainly very regrettable 
that Gandhi should be preaching against our 
movement which stands for all the things which he 
advocates. 


“T think perhaps in this affair you and your 
brother would be able to set things right ~better 
than any one else could.” 


Miss Rolland has sent this letter to me. I gladly 
give it publicity. The letter refers to the meeting at 
which Babu Rajendraprasad was assaulted last year. 
Though at the time of writing this (in the train taking 
me to Karachi) Ihave not the number of Young India 
before me, I feel sure that the article referred to 
contains no attack or reflection upon the League. I 
have had a chat with Rajendra Babu and he too is 
decidedly of opinion that the League could have and 
had nothing to do with the attack. I hope therefore 
that those who think that my article implied and made 
any reflection on the W. I. L. P. F. would dismiss 
the idea from their minds. I am sorry for the pain 
caused to the members of the League. 


M. K. G. 
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Notes 
Dr. Ansari & Khadi 
Dr. Ansari while declaring the Congress Exhibition 
open at Calcutta made the following pregnant reference 
to the importance of Khadi in our national life: 
“But one thing I am certain of, namely that 
the place of honour given in the exhibition to the 
handspun and handwoven cloth produced in India is 
well-deserved, for that is the only cottage industry 
Suited to the present economic condition of the 
country, the only industry which brings us in close 
touch with the vast number of the poor, the only 
industry which alleviates in some small measure 
the nakedness, the hunger, the poverty and the 
suffering of the teeming millions. Whatever the 
rich capitalists and industrialists may say, however 
people may scoff at the meagre pittance earned by 
the carders, the spinners and the weavers, it is a 
hard fact that it is the daily small earnings, indeed 
it is often the sole shield against starvation and 
nakedness. I therefore consider that no stress given 
to ‘Khaddar’ can be too much and no prominence 
given to it in your exhibition can be too great,” 
We thoroughly endorse Dr. Ansari’s pregnant pro- 
nouncement except in so far as the words ‘the place 
of honour given in the exhibition to the handspun and 
handwoven cloth etc.’ are concerned. In fact ‘the 
place of honour’ was not given, and that is the sole 
bone of our contention with the Exhibition bosses. It 
would appear that at the time of the opening ceremony 
even the constructional operations of the Khadi Section 
were not complete. And it seems probable the worthy 
Doctor was altogether kept in the dark about the 
Khadi situation at this particular Exhibition. 
Khadi Workers in Conference 

A Conference of Khadi workers assembled at 
Calcutta from different centres to participate in the 
Congress Exhibition was held at Sodepur. Sjt. Satish- 
chandra Das Gupta as well as Babu Rajendra Prasad 
also graced the occasion with their presence. The 
deliberations of the Conference naturally centred round 
the main topic of Khadi and it was resolved that 
a Khadi exhibition should necessarily be held every 
year side by side with the Congress, as it was essen- 
tial that all the progressive aspects of Khadi should 
come to the notice of the public. 

From the experience they had had at the last year's 
Calcutta Exhibition, they further resolved that all 
subsequent Congress Exhibitions should follow the lines 
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chalked out by the All-India Spinners’ Association, as 
that was the only premier expert body in the country 
to deal with such business, and in the event of any 
Opposition or obstacles in the way the All-India 
Spinners Association should hold the Khadi Exhibition 
apart in a separate pavilion altogether, 


Khadi Bhandar in Calcutta 

Sheth Ghanshyamdas Birla, the well-known Marwadi 
magnate, has decided to engage some capital in Khadi 
and has consequently opened a shuddha Khadi Bhandar 
at Calcutta. The opening ceremony of this Bhandar 
was performed by Gandhiji on the Ist of January last. 
Pandit Malaviyaji also graced the occasion with 
his presence and blessed the new venture. 

In the meeting incident to the opening ceremony 
only those were allowed who were prepared to buy Khadi 
worth Rs. 2 at the least. In this way 352 men had 
secured permission. It was also announced beforehand 
that Gandhiji would conduct the sales and hence those 
eager to secure Gandhiji’'s autograph on the receipt had 
also assembled in large numbers. Consequently the 
Khadi sales registered in the course of an hour or so 
amounted to Rs. 5,090. 

Khadi Garb and Franchise 

At one of the sittings of the Congress meetings late 
at night on the 3lst of December 1928 when the time 
for registering votes on the Independence-Compromise 
Resolution arrived, the President, Pandit Motilalji an- 
nounced that according to the Congress Constitution only 
the Khadi-clad delegates would be allowed to vote. 
On this announcement most of the delegates 
who were not dressed in Khadi had to move aside and 
forfeit their franchise. One incident worthy of note on 
this occasion, however, cannot bear omission. A 
delegate with a Khadi scarf who had a mill dhotar 
on would not forego his privilege in this way, and 
consequently he set aside his dhotar, put on the scarf 
instead and thus made himself eligible for the occasion. 

Gandhiji and the Exhibition 


The Congress Exhihition last year was more of a 
tamasha than an exhibition in the real sense of the 
term. And it was quite in the fitness of things that 
Gandhiji should have boycotted the thing. 

There was however, a real and perennial Khadi 
exhibition in the village of Sodepur 12 miles off from 


the sham Exhibition set up near the Congress. The 
Sodepur institution is an establishn -onducted by 
Satishchandra Das Gupta and to this of course Gandhiji 


did pay a visit on the 3rd of January last, 
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Khadi Exhibition—Calcutta 
(By V, V. Jerajani) 


This year there was as usual a big Exhibition 
attached to the session of the Indian National Congress 
The motive at the back of this Exhibition 
to put before the nation the 


industries have made as to make 


at Calcutta. 
was not so much 
progress indigenous 
the whole concern an 


end every endeavour was made to render the show as 


earning proposition, and to that 


pompous and gaudy as possible. 


Where such motives rule the deliberations of the 
management, it is but natural that Khadi should 
altogether be left in the lurch. But as the Exhibition 
Committee could not conveniently ignore this growing 
national industry, they thought of introducing it by 
way of giving some substance to the otherwise shadowy 


Exhibition. 


Sjt. Satishchandra Das Gupta was one of the 
members of the Exhibition Committee. But being as 
he is the soul of Khadi in Bengal, when he found that 
the Committee was anxious to make the Exhibition 
more an earning pruposition rather than a representa- 
tive stadium of all the indigenous productions tending 
to national uplift, he at once raised his voice of protest 
and tried to adjust this matter with the rest of the 
Committee. And when he failed to dissuade them out 
of their erroneous line, he put the case before Gandhiji 
stating that Khadi was going to receive only a nominal 
place at the Exhibition, whereas mill and other foreign 
cloth would receive prominence. 


Gandhiji on hearing this at once wrote to the 
authorities concerned and also acquainted Pandit 
Motilalji, the Congress President, with the facts of the 
case. But this correspondence absorbed so much of 
time that no definite decision could be arrived at even 
up to the beginning of December last. However, at 
long last when immense pressure from Pandit Motilalji 
was brought to bear on the Committee, the latter 
decided that as far as cloth was concerned, handspun 
and handwoven Khadi alone would find place in the 
Exhibition. So immediately on the Committee’s arriving 
at this decision, Khadi workers all over the country 
received intimation from the All-India Spinners’ 
Association to be ready with their goods to participate 
in the Congress Exhibition. But all this came to pass 
so late in the day that the Tamil Nad workers could 
not at all cope with the situation, and what scattered 
few could represent themselves did so not quite 
fittingly, because when the workers reached Calcutta, 
they came to know that Sjt. Satish Babu's Khadi 
Pratishthan, which is the premier Khadi centre in 
Bengal, had boycotted the Exhibition and was not to 
take any part whatsoever. This naturally made the 
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outside workers conclude that the final decision of the 
Exhibition Committee might not have been favourable 
place for Kbadi was 


or satisfactory as far as the 
concerned, 

The Khadi Department allotted a separate 
location at the Exhibition, and on inquiry it was dis- 
within the precincts of the Iexhibition 
there were also. stalls rented to dealers and 
foreign cloth too, and that regular sales of such alien 
cloth were also going on in that section. 

On witnessing such a bumbledom at the Exhibition, 
the Khadi workers approached the Secretary of the 
Exhibition Committee and sought an explanation. The 
Secretary asked for a regular list of such stalls which 
assured the MWhadi 
right. But this 
mouth and 


was 


covered that 
in mill 


was duly furnished to him. He 
workers immediately to set matters 
assurance remained only a word of the 
For as days passed foreign cloth 

disappearing rather went on 
this leaves no room for doubt 
that the bosses of the Exhibition by temporarily 
samajaoing Pandit Motilalji, the Congress President, 
and through him Gandhiji apropos of the place of 
Khadi at the Exhibition, played a regular ruse on 
them both. 

At any rate all this experience of the preceding 
year makes it abundantly clear that if the nation is to 
be properly apprised of the progress of indigenous 
industries in the country, it would simply be 
impossible to do so unless the future management of the 
Congress Exhibitions were transferred toan expert body 
like the All-India Spinners’ Association. Let the 
Punjab beware ! 


never materialised. 
shops. instead of 


multiplying. All 


Notes ( Contd. ) 


Technical Section 

Owing to the confirmed indifference displayed 
towards Khadi in general, by the Exhibition autho- 
rities, there was nothing worthy of mention this time 
in this section, which is usually a section of absorbing 
interest to fresh Khadi converts. A woman from Andhra 
was nominally requisitioned and her wheel was going on 
at random at any odd hours of the day. The samples 
sent from various centres for display were lying helter- 
skelter in the Committee’s pandal without any syste- 
matic arrangement whatsoever. 

Below are given some of the main features of the 


section: ‘ 
1, Spinner of yarn of 135 counts 


S. Saraswati, 
Tejanandi, Islamgati, 
P. O. (Rajshahi) 
Length : Yards 1,100; 
Weight : Grains 30 
2. Yarn spun 80 years ago. Kishorganj Muslins 
used to be woven out of such yarn. Sent by 
Mahendra Chandra Das, 
Kishoregang Congress Committee 
Dt. Mymensingh 
3, A chart representing ‘a lion tearing down 
the wheel-strap— mal—with his paw,’ 
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‘Death of Charkha under the British Rule’ 
were the words inscribed on this chart. 


4. It was the British invasion 
the spinning wheel of India to pieces, 


that smashed 


5. A steamer : 


Foreign goods are dumped down in heaps on 
Indian shores. 


6. A picture showing weavers bound hand and 
foot and flogged because of their default in supplying 
cloth as per their agreement with the myrmidons 
of the East India Company. 


7. Another chart showing blood trickling down 
the fingers of weavers who had cut them off through 
sheer dread of British merchants, 


Sample section 


This section 1s a very important one inasmuch as 
it furnishes the public in general and Khadi students in 
particular with an idea as to what headway Khadi has 
made in the course of the year. Under the impression 
that such a _ section must necessarily exist at the 
Congress Exhibition, several Khadi centres had sent their 
respective samples and makes to the Exhibition autho- 
rities to be represented in this section. Such sample 
goods instead of being systematically arranged were 
mostly returned to their owners and some scattered 
remnants were heaped together in a mass, and some 
were even lying about pell-mell on the floor. Where such 
a bumbledom reigned supreme it was simply out of the 
question what samples to choose and what 
centres therefore to reward for their efficiency and 
superior craftsmanship. 


Khadi Sales in the Exhibition 

At the Exhibition total Khadi sales amounted to 
Rs. 55,000: Rs. 40,000 being for retail and Ks, 15,900 
for wholesale to traders and merchants. 


SALE Depots AT THE EXUILITION 


1. Rashtriya Stree Sabha, Bombay 

Excellent samples of the well-known craftsmanship 
of the Rashtriya Stree: Sabha were arranged in this 
stall under the direct supervision of its indefatigable 
Secretary, Shrimati Perin Bahen. 

This stall was of general interest for lady customers 
inasmuch as the sales were conducted by lady volun- 
teers and at the same time there were pretty lots of 
things exclusively suitable for the tastes and require- 
ments of the fair sex. 


2. Khadi Bhandar, Bombay 

This stall was a general cynosure of attraction as 
it contained an all-round collection of various goods 
of Khadi useful to one and all alike. This accounts 
for a very predominant figure this stall secured in the 
aggregate Khadi sales throughout the Exhibition. 


3. Kashmir Khadi Section _ 

Being part and parcel of the Bombay Khadi 
Bhandar, and exhibiting as it did in their purity and 
refinement fresh. manufactures of the latest modes and 
styles from Kashmir, the whole of this section was 
quite tempting to the eye. 


When on the one hand Kashmiri woollen Tweed and 
hattu for purposes of coats and pants were attracting 
customers on account of their sheer cheapness, on the 
other Kashmiri rugs and blankets too were receiving an 
equal share of attention. Still however, here the 
greatest fascination of the moment for the wealthy 
citizens of Calcutta, as also the Congress delegates, was 
that exercised by the beautiful alwan, tush, flannels 
and other costly coatings woven out of Kashmiri 
bashmina, so much so that once visitors saw these 
goods they invariably brought their kith and kin next 
time for the same purpose. 

Rajasthan Khadi Karyalaya 

This is a well-known centre of cheap Khad!l produc: 
tion, and exhibited some very instructive charts, such 
as the following; 

1. Rajasthan Khadi Karyalaya supplies work 
and wages to 200 carders, 7,000 woman spinners, 
700 weavers, and 43 other workers. 

2. What makes the Rajasthan Khadi cheaper? 

Enough cotton is produced, carders are always 
busy with their bows, wheels are turning in every 
home, and weavers are longing for work. 

5. A. 1. S. A. Andhra Section 

Samples from Guntur and its surrounding parts 
gave some idea of the goods turned out in that 
province. 

6. Khadi Printing & Dyeing Works 

This department which prints designs on Bombay 
Khadi gave a good account of itself to the public by 
exhibiting as usual various samples of prints and 
designs on Khadi. 

7. A. 1, S. A. Bihar 

‘This stall contained good lots of ordinary Khadi as 
also of the kokti variety. 
8. Gandhi Kutir. 

This institution from Bihar had as usual its stall at 
the Exhibition. The sola hat manfactured at the Allaha- 
bad Khadi Bhandar was the main attraction of the 
stall. 

9. Punjab Khadi Bhandar 

The stall of this Bhandar contained a good collection 
of excellent tapestries, curtains, and galichas full of 
variegated and charming designs and prints that would 
do ample justice in decorating the drawing rooms and 
boudoirs of the well-to-do and the wealthy. 

10. G. A. Peddhy Raju 

This stall was a museum of Khadi woven out of 

Rajapalayam .yarn ranging from 20 to 30 counts. 


11. Khadi Centres of Bengal 


1. Abhaya Ashram, Comilla. 

2. Contai National School, Midnapur. 

3. Vidya Ashram, Sylhet (Assam), 
4. Khadi Mandal, Calcutta. 

5. Prabartak Sangh, Chandranagore. 
6. Khalishpur Swaraj Ashram, Khulna. 

7. Bankura Khadi Sangh, Bankura. 

8. Jashodanand Goswami, Mymensingh. 

9. Assam Khadi Sangathan, Gauhati. 


(See Supplement Pege 2) 
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‘Khadi Patrika’ Subscription. 


Khadi Patrika subscription and Sangathan Scheme Membership fees are accounted as 
expired by the end of January irrespective of the date on which the renee bear 
during the year. Under the circumstances therefore those who receive the Patrika are hereby 
requested to remit their subscriptions and membership fees as early as possible. 


Expenses incurred on Patrika’s account last year amounted to Rs. 3,841, whereas the 
amounts received from the subscribers totalled up to Rs. 785 only. If all the 4,500 recipients, 
to whom the Pairika is regularly sent, were to render up their little quota of subscription it 
would indeed be a substantial contribution towards meeting the expenses. 


As for the utility of the paper he reader is left to judge for himself. Last year its 
circulation was 1,836,800. That it has greatly accelerated the Khadi sales is undoubted. The 
marked rise in the monthly sale figures we regularly publish amply bear out the fact. Let 
us here quote Gandhiji : 


- ——_—_—_. 
ee 


Khadi Patrika is serving Khadi well, and 


therefore deserves encouragement. 


M. k. GANDHI 


Members of the Sangathan Scheme receive as commission pies three on every ont 
rupee worth of Khadi they buy. Besides they get Khadi Patrika also. They are therefore 
requested to send in Rs. 1 as their share of the subscription. 


Subscription for the Ahadi Patrika is annas eight only} which may be sent by M. O. 
or in like value of postal stamps, to hadi Bhandar, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 


Cut trom here 
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Serial No. ___ THE KHADI SANGATHAN Date 
To 
Vyavasthapak, KHADI BHANDAR, BOMBAY 
Sit, 
Please enlist me as ah associate to Khadi Bhandar. I herewith send the anhtal subscription of 
rupee one. Subscriber to Khadi Patrika 
annas eight 
Name 


SST DT a AO ae RRO I 


NR ah ek ARs ee 


N B.—The associates will be enlisted from the ist. Feb. 1929 and their subscr 


riptions. will expire 
on the 3lst January 1930. a 


N.B. 1. The subscribers will please specify 
whether they get the Khadi Patrika regularly or not. 

2. If they receive more than one copy they will 
please communicate to us the various numbers 
attached to the addresses; 

3, Original Subscriber No, 

4. New No. or Nos, 
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All-Indian Style Handspun—DHOTEE—DUPATTA 


White bleached—Smooth and Durable in Wear 


Yarn count 12c close weaving. Available in single piece Dhotee, Dupatta 


— DHOTEES — 


Width 50’ Width 45” 
Length of Single Dhottee 4yds. 43 


Pricey Single Dhotee Rs. 2-14-0 3-4-0 


Single Dhotee measure 


4yds. 35yds. 2yds. 


Guntur Quality 4yds. @ Rs. 2-13-0 Rs. 2-4-6; 2-4-3; 1-7-0 


Cheap quality-Thin wove Thick Wove Quality 


—> aertpS 


4yds. @ Rs. 2/-each 34yds. X45" @ Rs. 2-2-6 each 


SSS Er 


SHORT DBHOTEE 


Width 36” 


PANCHIA DUPATTA 
Width 28” 


Length of Single — Price of Single Useful after Bath 


3 yds Rs. 1-8-3 Length 2% yds.@ Rs. I-3-6 each 
23 » », 1-6-6 1 

9 25 yds. @ Rs, 1-1-6 99 
23 » 1-4-3 


Handspun — SHIRTING — White bleached 


Like longcloth this kind of Khadi can be used in all dresses 
Close wove—useful for Shirts, Peherans etc. 
| Quality No. A 1 2 3 7 


Width 29” oe 
Piece of 16 yards Rate per piece Rs. 8-0-0; 7-8-0; 7-0-0; 6-12-0; 


Price per yard Rs. 0-8-6; 0-8-0; 0-7-6; 0-7-0; 0-5-0 


fet eee 


Beautifully Bleached, Soft, Smooth & Durable 
Shirting for Peherans & for other use of Long. Cloth 
Piece of 10 yards 
Width: 35" 44" 48” 6 P48 


Rate per yard Rs, 0-8-3; 0-30-6; O-11-9; 0-13-0 
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READY MADE CLOTHES 


(as per illustration ) (as per illustration ) 


Substitute for BANIAN vile siaual eee 


Short sleeve—Underwear With two Pockets 


@ Rs. 0-11-0 each 
@ Rs. 1-2-0 each 


Thick Quality 


@ Ke. 1-0-0 each. 


PEHERENS (long) 


‘“‘Gandhi” Peheren @ Rs. 1-10-0 
“Vallabhbhai” Peheren 


« SHIRTS * 
“Nehru” Shirt @ Rs. 2-0-0 
Bose” Shirt @ Rs. 1-12-0 


(as per illustration ) @ Rs. 1-8-0 
(as per illustration ) 
<> - 


Half sleeve Peheren — @ Re. 1-0-0 each 


The Readymade Shirts Peherens etc. sit well to everybody—Neck Size 134”, 14”, 145” & 15", 
Ca Sse 


Ger UDinter Pare 100% Rashmir Ueollen Cloth 


RUGS FoR COVERINGS PATTOO for Suiting & OVERCOAT 


4 d ye ” 
Size 3 yds 52 One Piece Sufficient for One Coat 


with Squares @ Rs. 7-4-0 each 
Piece of 44 yds. 44 yds, 4% yds. 


Coloured—with Squares @ Rs. 8-4-0 ,, 


Double Breast “ Bandi ” Plain Colour Rs. 6-14-0 7-4-0 7-10-0 


From Pattoo & Tweed @ Rs. 3/- each Dark Colour 72-0. 9-8 914 
Substitute for MUFFLERS 


Size 54” x | bas 63” x 1: 54” x 1 Bg 
Rate Rs. 1-0-0 1-14-0 5-0-0 Width 27” @ Rs. 1-8-0 to 1-12-0 per yards, 


Tweeds of Different Colours & Designs 


Upcountry orders by V. P. P. Samples and Price List on application with one anna postal stamp. 


All correspondence to be addressed to: KHADI BHANDAR—Prircess Street, Bombay 2. 
For Srinagar (Kashmir): ‘‘ All-India Spinners’ Association” — Srinagar ( Kashmir). 


(SALES DEpoTs) KHADI BHANDAR 


(1) Princess Street, BOMBAY, 2. 
(2) 14, Dadisheth Agiari Lane, Kalbadevi Road, BOMBAY, 2 
ASSOCIATION (3) Kashmir Sales Depot Khadi Bhandar, 


ALL-INDIA SPINNERS’ | 


Princess Street BOMBAY 2. 
(4) SRINAGAR (Kashmir) PRopucrion DEPOT 


Printed and published by Mohanlat Maganlal Bhatta, at Navajivon Prete. SarkhigaraniVadi,Sarangpur, Ahmedabad 
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Foreign Cloth »« Khadi 


{ We reproduce in this special supplement the following important notes from Young India and 


Present them to our readers for their urgent consideration. 


Scheme for Boycott of Foreign Cloth 
through Khadi 


Congress Organisations should call for volunteers 
to go from door to door in every town and village 
having a Congress Committee and collect foreign cloth 
in the possession: of the ‘householders and deliver! or 
receive orders for Khadi required by such householders. 

2, All Khadi should bear the stamp of the All- 


India Spinners’. Association and prices should be. dis- 
tinctly marked on them. 


3. Voluntary preachers should , be. called for . to 
popularise the use of Khadi and to advocate complete 
boycott of foreign cloth. 


Note: Volunteers and preachers should know 
genuine from spurious Khadi. | 


4. Foreign cloth collected should be publicly burnt 
wherever possible. ; 

5. Foreign cloth dealers should be individually 
visited with a view to enlisting their help and_ induc- 
ing them to stop further purchase of foreign cloth 
and to cancel all cancellable orders. 

6. Picketing foreign cloth shops may be under- 
taken wherever possible and where there is no danger 
of violence being committed by Congress pickets, the 
latter being reliable and seasoned volunteers. 


7. All units should from day to day report to the 
Central Office details of work done in terms of the 
foregoing and the latter should circulate’ to the press 
for publication a weekly digest of day today progress. 

8. Help and co-operation of all political and other 
organisations should be solicited in the campaign. . 

9. Help of patriotic ladies should be enlisted to 
prosecute the boycott campaign. 

10. The All-India Spinners’ Association should, be 
asked to furnish the Central Office with a list. of 
places where genuine Khadi is available and to open 
stores where there is a demand for Khadi. 


11. A small committee called Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee should be formed and en‘rusted with an 
initial furd with power to collect more funds. The 
Committee should be under obligation to publish duly 
audited statements of income and expenditure every 
quarter, 

12. The Committee proposed in para. 11 should 
publish and distribute broadcast leaflets showing the 
necessity and possibility of boycott giving full details 
as to the method of achieving it by individuals. 

13. Resolutions should be moved in the provincial 
legislatures as well as the central calling upon their 
respective Governments to make all their cloth purchases 
in Khadi irrespective of its so-called costliness. Resolu- 
tions should also be moved demading a prohibitive 
duty on imports of foreign cloth. 


Note: The foregoing scheme is based upon the assum- 
_ption that the Congress Committees all over India will be 
immediately reorganised and that there will be handsome 
response to the call for membership and that there 


V Ve] 


will be full co-operation on the part of all Congress 
Committees..in the prosecution of the campaign of 
boycott of foreign cloth through Khadi. It is suggested 
that if these conditions are fulfilled, itis possible to 
achieve this boycott during the year at any rate to. the 
extent of making a visible impression upon the imports 
of foreign cloth. 
(Y. I. 24-1-29) 


Foreign Cloth and Khadi 


The Working.Committee of the Congress has passed 
a resolution asking me to frame a scheme for carry- 
ing out the Congress programme regarding boycott of 
foreign cloth through Khadi. The . scheme as sub- 
mitted by me to the Secretary is published elsewhere in 
this issue. I commend it to the careful attention of 
the reader and invite him to offer suggestions for its 
improvement. In my opinion boycott of foreign cloth 
is a comparatively easy thing to accomplish, — if 
Congressmen would ‘concentrate upon the effort with 
a will. In order to enable them to do so a living 
faith in Khadi is an absolute necessity. If Congress- 
men still need conversion the. scheme cannot be 
carried out. I warned the Congress. delegates -as 
earnestly as I could against passing the resolution if 
they had no faith in the programme. Notwithstanding 
the warning they passed the resolution without dissent 
and without protest. That presupposes faith in .Khadi. 
If they have it, the scheme is capable of being worked, 
Let it be thoroughly understood that it is not possible 
to accomplish the boycott through any other means. 
Let no one worty about the place of the indigenous 
mill cloth in the boycott. This cloth has taken care 
of itself and will take care of itself. What we need to 
do is to clothe with Khadi those whom we reach. If 
we speak with two. voices,- we shall fail in carrying 
out the boycott. _We_ shall succeed only in inflating 
the prices of indigenous mill cloth and in tempting 
unscrupulous mill-owners to commit frauds upon a 
gullible public. 


WM KC. 


Finally I draw the attention of all concerned to 
my note at the foot of the scheme... No pro;ress in 
the prosecution of the Congress progamme is possible 
unless the Congress house is put in order and becomes 
the living structure it was in 1921. 


CY. I. 24-1-29 ) M. K.. G. 
Andhra Fine Khadi 

Ivvaturi Sanyasiraju, Secretary, Guzarathipeta, 
Committee, Chicacole writes: 

Andhra fine Khadi purchasers wholesale and 


retail are requested not to trouble themselves with 
correspondence and orders, for at least three months to 
come, about their supply. It is hoped meanwhile the 
new scheme of reorganisation of the fine yarn centres 
be completed by the Andhra Branch, All-India 
Spinners’ Association. 


will 
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do their precarious existence in the midst of conflicting 
circumstarices and ups and downs of the Khadi 
situation in Bengal gave to the local as well as the 
moffussil spectators a good idea of the different qualities 
of Khadi produced in Bengal. 

The Abhaya Ashram several 
samples of various cottons grown in Bengal. In this 
stall there were also shown figures of the annual out- 


section displayed 


put and spread of Khadi in Bengal. Here are the 
figures : 

Year Sales Worth Rs. 

192+ 22,0C0 

1925 71,000 

1926 1,42,000 

1927 1,43,500 

1928 (10 months ) 1,55,0C0 


One of the Khadi production charts showed that 
though during the cotton spinning season there was a 
monthly output of 50 ( Bengali) maunds of yarn received 
at this Ashram, still during the agricultural season the 
monthly output never went below 20 ( Bengali) maunds. 
Ths easily gives an idea of how the spinning industry 
is hailed in these parts. 

‘The Khalishpur Swaraj Ashram of Khulna displayed 
in its stall handspun yarn of 250 counts, as also two 
Saris dimly reminiscent of the thin texture of the 
historic city of Dacca. These saris were woven out of 
yarn of 110 counts and on them were affixed chits 
showing that they were already sold and bearing the 
names of the purchaser, which ran thus: 

Sjt. J. P. Das 
Magistrate, Police Court, Sealdah. 
12 Gandhi Ashram, Meerut 

The director of this institution had been to Calcutta 
to participate in the Exhibition, with his huge lots of 
Khadi worth about Rs. 8,000/-. But when he found 
the general indifference towards Khadi on the part of 
the Exhibition Committee, he set aside his idea of hiring 
a stall at the Exhibition, and hawked away all his 
goods in the streets of the city. 

13. Kongu Khaddar Co. of Tamil Nad 

No merchant from Tamil Nad could take part in 
the sales department this year. The Kongu Khaddar 
Co Ltd. had sent its samples to be exhibited, and its 
Managing Director, Sjt. Krishna Swami Iyer was all 
the while busy seeking means to ventilate the Company’s 
goods. 

B4.: Ae AiG: A. (Tamil Nad ) 

This branch gave an excellent advertisement to its 
goods by putting up as its representative, a poster on 
& prominent place which read thus: 

Tamil Nad produces and sells every year Khadi 
worth Rs. 10 lakhs. 


PRODUCTION in the year 1928: Rs. 9,97,465 


No. of centres 69 
9 » Spinners 18,225 
1 ww» Weavers 1,474 


15. Gandhi Ashram, Pudupalayam 

This philanthropic institution had also made a 
similar arrangement of setting up a poster to ventilate 
its goods. It contained the following particulars: 


Gandhi Seva Sangh—Gandhi Ashram Branch 3S 
President and Founder Sheth Shri Jamnalalji Bajaj 
Director Shri Rajgopalachar 
Manager Sjt. K. Santanam 

This institution serves 2,560 spinners in 177 
villages in famine area, and produces Khadi worth 

Rs. 10,000 per month. 

Technical Section 

In this section of the Exhibition was arranged a 
sample illustrative of an abnormality or rather a 
phenomenon of the present educational system. In the 
centre of a big hall was put up a cage wherein were 
arranged in a heap, the original: applications of several 
candidates pining for jobs, and outside the cage were 
emblazoned abstracts or the main features worthy of 
note from the individual history of each. 

THE HALL OF DESPAIR 

We had deliberately advertized for a clerk just to 
see what response we receive. The response has been 
only too heart-rending as will be evidenced from the 
following facts: 

There were in all 1,068 applicants. These in- 
cluded 686 on a pay of Rs. 30 or less. There were 

33 M.. A,..M,: Se. B, L's,..268.-B..A,'s,-and -pihers; 

It was indeed a veritable temple of despair. Our 
education does not even help us to earn our bread, 
Let us end it or mend it. 

This makes it abuntantly clear how even the edu- 
cated fail to eke out a bare existence. What a boon 
it would be if all our countrymen grasped the main fact 
that Khadi is the only way to salvation out of this. 
slough of despond. 


National Flag v. The Spinning Wheel 

It is a thousand pities that the National Standard, 
which was so ceremoniously hoisted at the hbnds of 
Pandit Motilalji at the Calcutta Session of the Indian 
National Congress, had no place on it for the Spinning 
Wheel. 


The Devotee of The Wheel 

During his stay at Calcutta, at the time of the last session 
of the Indian National Congress there, Gandhiji almost 
always remained awake till late at night. A noteworthy 
incident of the period showing his unparalleled devotion 
to the wheel deserves to be put here on record. One 
night Gandhiji reached his residence as late as 2 o’clock 
of the following morning. He had not as yet turned 
out the day’s yarn as usual. So instead of taking rest 
after a hard day’s toil, he took up his seat beside the 
wheel and began to spin out his usual quota of yarn, 
and went to bed only after he had kept the record of 
his plying the wheel unbroken. 


Vv. Vv. J 
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Notes 
Sword v. Spirit 

A friend sends the following interesting extract from 
an old number of My Magazine: 

“No conqueror ever gained more by wars than 
did Napoleon, Emperor of the French, who, 
beginning as a poor Corsican Lieutenant, for a 
little while dominated Europe, altering boundaries, 
upsetting thrones. Yet Napoleon knew that it was 
folly to rely on force. ‘There are only two powers 
in the world,’ he said, not after he had been 
defeated and exiled, but while he appeared to be at 
the height of his success; ‘those powers are the 
spirit and the sword. In the long run the sword 
will always be conquered by the spirit.’ 

“But why, we may ask, did Napoleon, if he 
saw so plainly the uselessness of war, continue to 
make war? Why did he use the sword until it 
was wrenched out of his hand at Waterloo? Partly 
because Napoleon, like the rest of us, could not 
always practise what he preached, but partly be- 
cause other kings and emperors would not let him 
alone. They were not as wise as he. When he 
pleaded for peace they would not believe he was 
sincere. To the Emperor of Austria after a fierce 
battle he addressed this personal appeal: 

“Thousands of Frenchmen and Austrians have 
been killed. The prospect of continuance of such 
horrors distresses me so greatly that I make a 
personal appeal to you. Amid grief and surrounded 
by 15,000 corpses, I implore your Majesty, I feel 
bound to give you an urgent warning. You are far 
from the scene, your heart -cannot be so deeply 
moved as mine is on the spot. 

“‘T et us give our generation peace and tranqui- 
llity. If the men of the later days are such fools as 
to come to blows they will learn wisdom after a 
few years of fighting and will then live at peace 
with one another.’ ”’ 

Would that India which through her Congress has 
subscribed to the policy of non-violence will adhere to 
it and demonstrate to a world groaning ‘under the 
curse of the sword that the spirit does triumph over 
the sword in national affairs as it has ever been 
shown to have triumphed in individual affairs. 


Prohibition in America 

One reads conflicting reports in newspapers about 
the great experiment in prohibition that America is 
making. I question about it the many American 
tourists who visit me and the majority have assured 
me that the experiment is working well. Among 


these visitors recently there was an American authoress 
Madame Sara M.Algeo. She claimed to have worked 
in the cause of prohibition and was an ardent 
reformer. I therefore asked her to put down in 
writing as briefly as she could her impressions of the 
experiment which she very kindly did, Here are 
relevant parts of her enthusiastic letter: 

‘In my interview this afternoon you asked 
me to write you about our recent great victory for 
prohibition in the United States. It is with real 
pleasure I do this, for there are so many wild 
stories afloat about its being a failure that I welcome 
the chance to put before you the facts. You have 
been a prohibitionist for many years like me. We 
have seen our highest hopes shattered many times and 
have wondered if our dreams would ever come true. 

“Mine were more than realised in the last 
election in America. As you know we have two 
dominant parties—the Republican and the Democratie 


party. Every four years sees them drawn up in 
battle royal over certain issues. In November all 
Other issues  paled beside the great one of 


prohibition which has been in force since 1919 
and which had reached a crisis, so many of the 
richer classes seemed to want their liquor back. 

“Governor Alfred Smith of New York State who 
represented the ‘wets’ staked his hopes of election 
on the vote of the ‘wets’ and came out boldly 
and noisily as in favour of repeal of prohibition 
laws. Mr. Herbert Hoover on the contrary and his 
running mate Senator Curtis were equally strong in 
favour of the continuance of prohibition, the 
former saying it was a noble experiment and the 
latter that he did not favour the repeal of the 
Volstead Act. As you know the victory for 
prohibition and Mr. Hoover was overwhelming not 
only for the Presidency and Vice-presidency, but 
for the Senate and Congress as well—8 wet senators 
going down to defeat and 14 wet Congressmen 
doing likewise. 


“And here is 
woman suffragist, 


where J, as an_ ardent 
experienced great joy. For, as 
every newspaper truthfully declared: The Women 
Did It. It was the quiet little homebody of the 
South who contrary to all political expectations 
deserted her party, the Democratic, that of 
Mr. Smith, and voted for Mr. Hoover. Not only 
did they vote for Mr. Hoover but they formed clubs 
and shamed many of their menfolk into supporting 
him. It was indeed a victory for prohibition, a 
victory for woman suffrage, but especially a great 
triumph of good over evil,” M. K. G. 
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Weekly Letter 


Programme for the week ; 

Sunday 3rd February— Municipal address. 

Monday 4th February—Public meeting. Visit 
to Prem Mandali Tirathdas Chandumal 
School. 

Tuesday 5th February—Prayer at Bharat Sara- 
svati Mandir, Khadi Bhandar, D. J. Sindh 
College, address to girl students, ladies’ 
meeting, Sweepers’ Union, annual function 
of Bharat Sarasvati Mandir, depressed 
classes’ address, Sikhs’ address, Sharada 
Mandir students’ and workers’ meeting. 

Wednesday 6th February—Vidyarthi Samagam, 
and Parsis’ meeting. 

Total collections up to the time of writing at 


Karachi: Rs. 45,000. 
Total collections in Sindh: over Rs. 51,000. 
In Sindh 


Gandhiji’s present Sindh tour was undertaken 
principally in the interest of the Lala Lajpat Rai 
Memorial Fund. The commencement was rather 
damping. On the day previous to that on which he 
was to have started from Ahmedabad a wire was 
received from Karachi, saying that owing to the 
‘Quetta Winds’ an extraordinarily severe cold wave 
had overtaken Karachi and that therefore it would be 
advisable to postpone the Sindh tour programme by a 
week at least. That was not what Gandhiji was prepared 
for. A people out to win Swaraj, he felt, could not 
afford to allow their national programmes to be made 
a sport of the elements and he wired back to them 
saying that the postponement was unfortunate and that 
he was ready to start at once. The organisers of the 
tour saw his point and dropped the long postponement. 
Accordingly instead of on 31st ultimo, we left Ahmedabad 
by the Sindh Mail on the 2nd instant. As on the 
occasion of going to Wardha, we again travelled third 
class, and third class travelling now-promises to become 
once more a permanent feature of Gandhiji’s tours. The 
restoration of this privilege from which he had allowed 
himself to be disfranchised for some years past on the 
ground of health has proveda boon to Gandhiji in more 
senses than one. It enables him once more to breathe 
freely as it were, which he could not do cooped ina 
second or a first class compartment and it also enables 
him to have a first hand experience of the shortcomings 
and disabilities of our common folk. But for it, for 
instance he could not have realised as vividly as he 
did on the present occasion that the latrines in some 
of our third class carriages are such as to render it 
physically impossible for a person with a portly size— 
a Maulana Shaukatali for instance to make use of 
them at all and are so ill constructed—not to mention 
the entire absence of lighting arrangements in 
them — that it would be practically impossible for 
one to use them without fouling them. Journey by 
third class thus proved to be a probation no less 
than a privilege to us, 
Sindh the Sentimental 

The Sindhis are nothing if not sentimental. But 
their sentiment this time exhibited all the untamed 
wildness of their own desert winds. A couple of 
stations before the train reached Karachi, Gandhiji’s 


compartment was unceremoniously invaded by an 
enthusiastic crowd, eager for darshan. By the time 
we reached Karachi the carriage was packed to 
suffocation. Nobody seemed to care to what inconveni- 
ence Gandhiji -was put. A couple of young blades 
even clambered to the ceiling and managed to get into 
the luggage rack to have a fuller peep at Gandhiji. 
The same scene was repeated on the platform—there 
was not an inch of elbow room to allow Gandhiji to 
pass out. And everybody kept shouting *Gandhiji-ki- 
jai’ while dressed from top to toe in foreign. An eager 
crowd followed him even to his residence to which it 
laid siege and it required all the persuasive skill of 
Acharya Kripalani who took up his old old function 
of doorkeeper to disperse it. 


The Munivipal Address 

The programme in Karachi was a heavy, I was 
almost going to say a_ killing programme. But at 
the end of it Gandhiji felt that it was all necessary 
and he would not have liked to miss a single 
item. It opened on the third with an address 
from the Municipality. The address was in 
English and was read out by Sjt.Jamshed Mehta, 
the popular president of the Karachi Municipality. 
Gandhiji replied briefly in Hindi. After paying, 
in his usual inimitable manner, a glowing compliment 
for their love to the Parsi ladies, who had prepared 
the beautiful Khadi garland and bouquet that had 
been presented to him, he passed on to their Parsi 
president. Where Jamshed Mehta was the president 
he naturally looked forward to things being done effici- 
ently and well. Among other things they had 
mentioned in their address how the Municipality had, 


by giving to every person who paid a monthly rent 
of two rupees, the right to vote, enfranchised one- 
third of the entire population of Karachi. Whilst 


he congratulated them on the reform he hoped that 
they would at no distant date be able to do away 
with the money-basis franchise altogether which was 
after all an _ indifferent and highly unsatisfactory 
device and bring themselves into line with the 
progressive democratic spirit of the times by 
substituting in its place universal adult suffrage that 
would give the right of voting to every one who was 
of a sound mind. He further suggested that the 
Municipality by completely municipalising the milk- 
trade of the city should insure a plentiful supply of 
pure and cheap milk for the citizens of Karachi and 
thus set an example to the whole of India. 
Prepare for 1930 


The next day a public meeting was held in the 
evening to present Gandhiji with a purse of over 
Rs. 43,000 on behalf of the citizens of Karachi as their 
quota to the.Lalaji Memorial Found. The credit 
making the collection belonged not a little to 
Sjt. Manilal Kothari belief in whose wizardry in 
making public collections causes him to be requisitioned 
everywhere when a public fund has to be raised. 
He had especially gone to Karachi beforehand on this 
occasion too to help the Lalaji Memorial collections. 
The biggest sum was contributed by Sjt. Jashwant Rai 
the late Lalaji’s close friend and associate who siti 
Rs.5,200 to the fund. _Gandhiji’s speech was a 
fervent appeal to the people not to be content merely 


for 
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with subscribing to the Lalaji Memorial Fund, how- 
soever handsomely, but to raise the only memorial that 
could satisfy Lalaji’s spirit by winning Swaraj for 
India, a work for which Lalaji lived and. laboured all 
his days and for which he died a martyr’s death. 
And the way to do so was to carry out the fourfold 
constructive programme laid down by the Calcutta 
Congress. If they applied themselves to it with 
a will they would either find themselves within a 
measurable distance of Swaraj at the end of the present 
year or be called upon to revive non-co-operation and 
launch ona no-tax campaign in 1930. But he warned 
them that unless they thoroughly worked out the 
constructive programme during the current year they 
would find themselves unable to take up the no-tax 
struggle when the call for it came. 

On his way back from the public meeting Gandhiji 
paid a visit to Tirathdas Chandumal Night School 
where he was received with a_ beautiful song sung 
by Gurudayal Mallik and his Bhajan Mandali. This 
school is being run principally for the benefit 
of the working class population by Prem Mandali, a 
philanthropic organisation of Karachi. Gandhiji in 
thanking the organizer for the _ reception said, 
“There is no worship purer or more pleasing to God 
than selfless service of the poor. The rich in their 
arrogance and intellectual pride often forget: God and 
even question His existence. But God dwells among 
the poor as they cling to Him as their sole refuge and 
shelter. To serve the poor is therefore to serve Him.’ 
He wished the Mandli success in its labour of love. 


Among the Students 

Handsome as the response of the citizens of 
Karachi to the appeal for the Lalaji Memorial lund 
was, the public meeting on the evening of the 4th inst. 
did not bring Gandhiji into direct contact with the 
heart of Sindh. That contact commenced with the 
function of the students at the D. J. S. College Hall 
where a joint address was presented to Gandhiji 
on behalf of the students of the Law College, the 
Engineering College and the Arts College of Karachi. 
The address was again in English and the meeting 
was marked by not a little youthful exuberance of 
animal spirits. “ Well, young men,’’ Gandhiji began, 
“an English proverb says, ‘Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery. But whilst you have waxed eloquent in 
praise of me in your address, I find that -in 
practice you are violating all those things for which I 
stand. It looks almost as if you meant to say, ‘We 
know what you want but aljl the same we are going 
to do just the contrary.’ You could not possibly have 
meant to offer me a deliberate insult. Then, was it 
that you wanted to pull my leg, by translating me to 
the frozen Himalayan heights of ‘Mahatma’ship and 
claiming for yourself absolution from having to follow 
my precepts? But be that as it may, now that you have 
called me here, you shall render me an account for all 
And call them to account he did as 
had been called in their life, 
speaking ‘daggers’ to them, only the ‘daggers’ here 
were calculated not to wound but to heal like a 
surgeon’s knife. He first twitted them for preparing 
their address in a foreign tongue which they ought to 
have done if only out of a sense of courtesy in Hindi 
or failing that in Sindhi in which case he would 


your misdeeds. ”’ 
probably they never 


_ Gujaratis and Marwadis ? 


have appreciated their delicacy. Even foreigners when they 
came to see him tried to use as many Hindustani 
words in his presence as their vocabulary allowed 
because they knew that it would please him. What 
excuse had they then to use any other than their 
mother tongue on the present occasion? The Nehru 
Committee Report had recommended that Hindustani 
should be the lingwa franca and official language of 
India under Swaraj. “ But probably you will perhaps 
say,” he humorously observed, “‘ we are Independence- 
wallas.’ Well then, I would remind you of the example 
of General Botha who refused to speak in English*even 
in the presence of the King at the time of the South 
African settlement after the Boer War, but preferred 
to use Dutch only taking the help of an interpreter. 
That was the only thing that a representative of a 
freedom-loving people could do.’ Referring to their 
foreign fripperies and their extravagant ways of living, 
he said, “‘As students of economics, you ought to 
know that the fees that you pay do not cover even a 
fraction of the amount that is spent on your education 
from the public exchequer. Has it ever occurred to 
you, my fine young men, as to where the rest of the 
money comes from? It comes from the pockets of 
the poor—the living skeletons of Orissa who go about 
with lack-lustre eyes and despair written on their 
face and a gnawing hunger in their stomach from 
year’s end to year’s end, eking out their existence on 
a handful of rotten rice and a pinch of dirty salt flung 
at them by the insulting munificence of the rich 
What have you done for 
these brethren of yours? Instead of wearing 
homespun Khadi prepared by the pure hands of your 
sisters that brings them a few additional coppers, you 
go in for foreign stuffs thereby helping to send 60 
crores of rupees out of the country annually and to 
snatch away the bread from the mouths of the poor 
of India. The result is that the country is ground to 
powder. Our commerce instead of enriching our 
country has become an instrument of our exploitation 
and our commercial classes have been reduced to the 
position of commission agents for Lancashire and 
Manchester, getting hardly 5 per cent. as their share of 
the profits of the trade, out of which is built all the 
seeming magnificence of our big cities.” It was 
Lord Salisbury, he continued, who had obseryed on a 
historic occasion that since India had to be bled, the 
lancet must be applied to the congested parts. And if 
revenue had to be derived by the process of bleeding 
in Lord Salisbury’s time, how much more so it must 
be now, when India had become poorer as a result of all 
these years of exploitation? They should not forget 
that it was out of this revenue which represented the 
life-blood of the Indian masses that their education was 
financed. And again, did they realize that the education 
which they received was at the expense of the degrada- 
tion of their countrymen since money spent on it was 
derived from the notorious liquor revenue? Before 
God’s judgment seat therefore they would have to answer 
the dread question, ‘What hast thou done with thine 
brothers ?? What answer would they then make, he 
asked them. He then went on to cite to them the 
instance of Hazrat Omar who, when the Musalman 
nobles fell into luxurious ways of living and took to 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Third Class Travelling 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Now that I have resumed third class travelling afte: 
rnany years, my eyes are opened to the fact that the 
condition is about the same that ruled five years ago. 
Third class carriages and especially latrines are just as 
dirty and unkempt as they ever were. Nor have the 
third class passengers learnt better manners. They are 
as indifferent as before about their own comforts and 
those of others. They would squat in the passage and 
in the corridor and remain there not minding passengers 
from the other parts of the compartment treading on 
their clothes, and even themselves in their passage to 
and fro. They will not take the trouble of getting up 
for the time being to give them passage. They are 
utterly oblivious of the simple rules of sanitation. Let 
us not mistake this kind of indifference for virtue or 
regard it as a sign of India’s proverbial patience and 
forbearance. Indifference to physical comforts is good 
when it comes from enlightenment; but it is criminal 
when it is the-result of slothfulness or ignorance or 
both. Indifference to sanitation is ever a crime. Suth 
indifference as one notices during railway travelling is 
surely due to slothfulness, ignorance of the elementary 
laws of sanitation and want of consideration for others’ 
feelings. Here then is work for the Railway Passengers’ 
Association. It is no doubt absolutely necessary to 
complain against the indifference on the part of 
authorities to the well-being of third class railway 
passengers. But I am afraid that no amount of 
complaints and protests will wake them to a sense of 
duty unless the third class passengers themselves demand 
redress and show energetic impatience of neglect on 
the part of the authorities. Nearly three fourths of 
the discomfort of third class travelling can be avoided 
without much extra expense. Proper cleaning of the 
compartments and latrines and ensuring obedience to 
the bye-laws framed for the comfort of passengers will 
remove the most glaring difficulties of third class 
travelling which should be as free from risk as first class 
and second class travelling is or is supposed to be, If 
third class passengers are duly instructed about the need 
of insistence upon elementary comfort and to complain 
about it every time that avoidable inconvenience is 
felt, the disgraceful condition under which third class 
travelling has to be undertaken can be remedied. This 
instruction is, I know, much more difficult. to impart 
than the simple task of swearing at the authorities 
and sending a basketful of complaints. But it is 
just this more difficult task which it is the duty of 
the Railway Passengers’ Association to take up. It 
should have courteous, well-versed, patient and cultured 
agents travelling third class, reading notices to the third 
class passengers, telling them of the insanitation and the 
discomfort they should feel and strive to remove 
insisting, wherever possible, upon immediate redress. 
These missionaries, if one may use that term for the 
class of persons I have in my mind, should become a 
binding link between the railway officials and the 
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passengers, they may not treat the former as the 
natural enemy of the latter but regard them as trustees 
for their welfare. Much improvement can be effected 
by tactfulness on the part of these missionaries. 


Then, there is the larger question of improvement 
in accommodation by the construction of more and better 
carriages. This no doubt involves considerable expense. 
But as it is the third class railway traffic which is the 
most paying part of railway administration, it is due 
to that vast travelling public that at least a minimum 
of comfort is insured for them.” 


To mention one glaring instance, the latrines on 
the other systems that I know are somewhat tolerable; 
but the latrines in the Jodhpur State Railway are, in 
my opinion, absolutely intolerable, insanitary and unfit 
for human use. They are little black holes without 
ventilation, without light, without latches to close the 
doors from inside. A bulky man like say Maulana 
Shaukatali would not perhaps be able to enter the 
latrines or having entered would certainly not be able 
to use it. Lean man like me cannot use them 
without the clothes touching the walls. The whole 
construction was evidently conceived without reference 
to the primary human want. It is up to the railway 
management to alter this disgraceful state of things 
without a moment's delay. The State railways should 
really be a model to the British system; whereas the 
actual state of things is the other way. The construc- 
tion of the State railways that I know is any day 
inferior to the construction of the carriages in British 
India. 


Notes 
What is Common? 


‘What is common tous except Pax Britannica?’ is 
the question that has been often put to me. The last 
time it was put to me was by the Editor of the Daily 
Gazette of Karachi. I was sorry I had not the time 
to answer the question in full detail. though my answer 
was comprehensive enough. I suggested that birth, 
manners, distress and bondage were more common 
than Pax Britannica, But what is this Pax Britannica? 
Does it not mean that it more often keeps us from 
fighting against one another than protects us from 
foreign invasions? And do we not see that even that 
condition is more often observed in the breach than 
in the performance ? Pax Britannica is unable to prevent 
Yindu Muslim feuds. What it successfully does is to 
ensure the protection by means of extraordinary military 
and other dispositions of the few Europeans who are 
exploiting the country. Pax Britannica therefore in so 
far as it is common to the whole of the country is 
not a blessing calculated to advance the nation either 
economically or politically. It has emasculated the 
people and reduced them to a state of helplessness. 
My suggestion therefore is that common birth, common 
distress, common manners and common bondage are 
each in itself and all collectively a real cohesive force, 
not Pax Britannica. Consciousness of distress and 
consciousness of bondage are unifying the people in a 
manner in which they have never before been unified. 
And when these become a thing of the past as they 
are bound to, common birth will prove a force that 
will make the nation irresistible. 
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Evidence before the Simon Commission 

Among the questions put by the Editor besides 
the one on Pax Britannica was also one referring to 
the value of the evidence tendered to the Simon 
Commission. My emphatic opinion is that that evidence 
has little national value. The evidence is mostly from 
official sources and sources that have always been at 
the disposal of officials and it was surely a waste of 
money and effort to bring all the way from London a 
Parliamentary Commission for the purpose of collecting 
evidence which could easily have been sent from 
Delhi to Downing Street at a cost of a few hundred 
rupees. A Government that is irresponsive to public 
Opinion may do anything it likes over the heads 
of the people, but it will solve no problems. It 
will make confusion worse confounded. Persistence 
in keeping the Commission in India in defiance of 
sirong public opinion is proof positive of the desire 
and capacity of this Government to ignore the political 
opinion of India, no matter how strong, consolidated 
and unanimous it may be. 

For Conscience’ Sake 

Pax International is a monthly journal issued at 
Geneva, 12 rue du Vieux-College, on behalf of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
I have before me a copy of the November number 
of this monthly which has the following paragraph: 

“In Jugo-Slavia 72 members of the religious 
body of Nazarenes have been condemned by the 
military court of the Save District to 10 years’ 
imprisonment for refusing to take up arms. All of 
the condemned have already served 5 years’ inipri- 
sonment for the same offence. All friends of peace 
in the whole world should protest against these 
inhuman sentences and demand the revision of the 
sentence.” 

It is a remarkable awakening in the Western world 
this peace movement. That 10 years’ servitude for 
the mere refusal to take up arms is_ possible 
under a system in respect of 70 honourable men who 
follow the law of love rather than the law of hate 
which the system promulgates is proof of its barbarity. 
Whether the world conscience disapproves’ of 
these savage sentences or not and whether such 
disapproval produces an effect on the Jugo-Slavian 
Government or not, ‘it is certain that the system 
must be at its last gasp that needs for its sustenance 
the infliction of barbarous sentences on innocent and 
honourable citizens. 1 tender my respectful congratula- 
tions to the brave Nazarenes whom, let me hope, the 
conscience of Jugo-Slavia itself will, not allow to lie 
buried in its gaols for 10 long years, 

‘Without Nationality ’ 

Pax International has another paragraph of: equal 
tragic importance under the heading ‘People without 
Nationality’. It says: 

“ As a result of the post-war upheavals especially 
in Hungary, Roumania, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria, thousands of people have found them- 
selves without a home, without a nationality and 
without a passport. 

“ Think of the condition of a man and his family 
conducted to the frontier by gendarmes and expelled 
from the country. From then on the life of that 
family has been one of hunted animals going from 


country to country, unable to remain anywhere 
permanently because they lack the requisite papers. 
They are ‘heimatlos’, and .without nationality. 

“This situation has been solved for the 
Russians and Armenians without nationality by 
means of the ‘Nansen Passport’ which is at present 
accepted in about 32 countries of the world as 
a legal paper. 

“But until now nothing has been done for all 
the other homeless people. And in order to help 
them find some’ way out of their difficulty a 
committee has been formed in Geneva called the 
‘World Committee for the Homeless,’ whose 
object is to draw up statistics so that the material 
may be given to the press, public opinion educated 
in the matter, and an international conference called 
under the auspices of the League of Nations, and 


measures taken, so that these homeless people 
may have some standing. 


“The director of the Committee is Walter H. 
Furgler, and the office is at 3 Rue Géueral-Dufour.”’ 
The whole of the European system is based on 

mutual distrust and fear. Well did \Vallace the con- 
temporary of Darwin say that the amazing material 
progress of the West had made little or no difference 
in the moral condition of the peoples of the West. 
Even liberty in many cases is a misnomer. But it is 
a happy sign of the times that a large number of the 
Westerns have become awakened to a sense of this 
very grave limitation of their civilsation and are making 
a serious effort to overcome it. Meanwhile we would 
do well not to be carried away by the glamour of the 
material splendour that comes to us from over the 
Indian Ocean. ‘All is not gold that glitters. ’ 

‘Half starved and Underfed’ 

There is evidently a direct connection in India 
between the poverty of the people and that of their 
cattle. Orissa is an epitome of human _ poverty. 
Rai Saheb P.N. Das, Assistant Director in charge 
Orissa Range, Civil Veterinary Department is thus 
reported “to have spoken at a meeting of the Cuttack 


Gorakshani Sabha at which he was presiding the 
other day: 
“The condition of cattle of Orissa is most 


deplorable. They keep one dead level of inferiority. 
They are half starved in dry months and remain 
underfed during the rest of the year. In short they 
are mostly a lot of small, weak and emaciated 
creatures and possess a low degree of vitality, and 
consequently the supply of milk to the people 
is hopelessly low. There are many people in the 
villages who have never tasted milk in their life 
and there-. are many villages where a chhatank of 
milk is not available.” 

Regarding gosialas: 

“He suggested that in future there should be 
two sections in such institutions, i. ¢., one for the 
purpose of giving shelter to the maimed, old and 
useless animals and the other for the improvement 


of breeds by adopting up-to-date methods of 
breeding and rearing.”’ 


Enough evidence has been produced in these pages 
in support of the Rai Saheb’s suggestion. Would 
that the trustees of the numerous goshalas of the 
country would take to heart the advice given by the 


speaker. M. K. G. 
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(Continued from page 61) 
wearing fine clothes, asked them to take themselves 


away from him saying that they were no true followers 
of the Prophet who did not always use bread prepared 


from coarse flour and wear coarse clothes, He wished 
that they would take a leaf out of the life of that 
God-fearing Caliph. 

And, again, was it not a shame that when 


Narayandas Malkani wanted young men to help him in 
the flood relief work in Sindh he had to go abegging 
for assistance to Gujarat? And lastly, what had they 
to say with regard to the scandalous’ custom of 
deti-leti? Instead of making their wives the queens 
of their homes and of their hearts, they had converted 
them into chattels to be bought and sold! Was this 
the lesson that they had imbibed from the reading 
of English literature? Woman had been described 
as the ardhangana or the better half of man. But 
they had reduced her to the position of a slave 
and the result was the state of paralysis in which they 
found their country. ‘“Swaraj-is not meant for cowards,” 
he concluded, “ but for those who would mount smilingly 
to the gallows and refusé even to allow their eyes to 
be bandaged. Promise that you will wipe off the 
stain of deti-leti, that you will die to-restore your 
-sisteys and wives to their full dignity and freedqm. 
Then | shall understand that you are ready for the 
freedom of your country,"’ Addressing next the girl 
students who were present there he said, “As for your 
young girls, to you I will oply say, that if I had a 
girl under my charge I would rather keep her a 
maiden all her life than give her away to one who 
expected a single pice for taking her for his wife.” 
Finally he banteringly warned the students that if they 
contented themselves merely with singing his praise 
without meaning to follow his advice theirs would be 
conduct worthy of bhats or bards only, not gentlemen. 

That the advice was not altogether lost upon them 
was proved by all of them vociferously repeating 
thrice at the end of Gandhiji’s speech that they would 
all follow the advice that he had given them. And 
the atmosphere thus created proved infectious. For 
the mext day at the Vidyarthi Samagam meeting 
in response to Gandhiji’s appeal the students gave 
freely their black caps and neckties for burning. 

The deep interest with which the students of 
Karachi followed Gandhiji’s Hindi speeches and_ their 
fine response to his appeal at the Vidyarthi Samagam 
were an eloquent proof, if a proof was needed, of the 
fact that inspite of the intensive process of denationali- 
sation that young Sindh would seem to be passing 
through, the foreign veneer is only skin deep, that you 
have only to scratch the surface to find the pure 
shining metal below. One of the sweet recollections 
of our stay at Karachi was the eagerness with which 
young men and young women attended the morning 
and evening prayers at Gandhiji’s residence, planting 
themselves before the gate in the biting cold of the 
morning even before four o'clock, the appointed 
prayer time. 

A National. School 

Bharat Sarasvati Mandir had two functions, the 

ope was at the Mandir itself and the other in a 
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theatre. This Mandir is a national school, one of the 
non-co-operation institutions that sprang into existence 
during the exciting year of 1921. It has weathered many 
a storm. The principal seems to be a painstaking, 
methodical mam It is supported by the voluntary 
contributions principally of a few Karachi citizens who 
believe in national education. The features that 
were shown to Gandhiji during the all too brief time 
that could be allotted to the institution seemed to give 
him much satisfaction. At the morning function the 
boys sang hymns and recited Sanskrit mantras. For 
Gujarati boys, the singing was very well performed. 
The Sanskrit pronunciation too seemed to be 
correct. The institution needs its own premises. And 
Sjt. Narayandas and bis zealous co-workers are making 
a desperate effort to house the institution in its own 
building. At the other function at the theatre Gandhiji 
made a brief but powerful speech in vindication of 
the existence-of national educational institutions. The 
national institutions were a most important fruit of 
non-co-operation. That their number had gone down 
was unfortunate; it betrayed the apathy of the parents. 
Those that had survived the depressing political atmo- 
sphere were like oases in a desert, and Gandhiji was 
sure, would be found at the most critical moment to 
answer the national call when the balconies of palace- 
like schools and colleges would be used as soldiers’ 
barracks from which they would be shooting down 
innocent fighters for freedom, The Sardar of Bardoli 
was able to work wonders because of the volunteers 
that were supplied either directly by the national 
institutions of Gujarat or that were otherwise a product 
of the atmosphere of service that’ these national 
institutions spread round them as a flower garden 
spreads its fragrance in its vicinity. During the 
distress that overtook Gujarat after the phenomenal 
floods of 1927, it was the same atmosphere created 
by the existence of national. institutions that gave 
Vallabhbhai. his army of staunch and _ hard-working 
volunteers through whom ‘he was able to overtake 
distress when the Government machinery had become 
impotent to render aid to the people. 


‘Untouchables’ 


The reader will notice three functions relating to 
the so-called untouchables. All the three were necessary 
because the poison of untouchability has affected even 
the so-called untouchables themselves. The sweepers 
and the other untouchables do not live togther, club 
together or send their children to the same school. They 
have therefore to be housed in separate quarters and 
have to be served separately, if they have to be served 
at all. The soul of this movement for the amelioration 
of their lot is Narayandas Anandji. 

Nearly eight hundred children of these classes are 
being taught at Karachi. These are all nearly 
Gujarati-speaking people. It must be confessed that 
but for the very sympathetic and generous assistance 
of Sjt. Jamshed Mehta, the President of the Municipa- 
lity, this work would not have been possible. The 
Sweepers and depressed clesses have fine quarters to 
live in. The sweepers have a library room wich 
could well excite the envy of the so-called upper classes. 
Their dwelling places. are substantial structures, 
They have a co-operative society of their own aod they 
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are presently. going to have co-operative stores. In reply 
to their address, asking Gandhiji to secure further 
assistance, he told them that they should first deserve 
what they had already'received and they would get, 
without asking, more even than their needs. To this 
end he exhorted them to give up drink, gambling, 
carrion eating and to observe the rules of sanitation 
and hygiene. If they succeeded in achieving that re- 
form they would make themselves irresistible. He 
told them never to be ashamed of their occupation 
which he considered to be noble, sacred and necessary 
for the very existence of mankind. The sweepers gave 
a purse for the Lalaji Memorial. 

At the depressed classes’ school, Gandhiji had a 
rich experience. The boys and girls who were all 
substantially dressed in striped Khadi garments after the 
usual recitations presented a purse for the Lalaji 
Memorial which the head master had said with great 
pride was made up by the boys and girls out of the 
savings from their pocket money. Gandhiji gave his 
address to these boys and girls, as often is his wont, 
the form of a cross-examination, in the course of which 
he elicited the information that the boys had not given 
their contributions for the Lalaji purse out of their 
day’s pocket money but out of what they had induced 
their parents to give them in addition for the purpose. 
This information created a sensation and led to a few 
touching sentences from Gandhiji on the necessity for 
correctness of speech on the part of both teachers 
and boys. Ultimately the boys and girls agreed that 
they should in order to make good the teachers’ 
assurance contribute a further amount out of their day’s 
pocket money which the reader will be surprised to 
learn is never less than one anna per day, and is often even 
two annas per day. It was also discovered in the course 
of the cross-examination that the boys did not know 
why the purse was presented. Some of them said that 
it was given to Gandhiji for a picnic! He could buy 
sweetmeats for himself. One boy insisted that he 
should not share them with anybody else; others more 
generous realised that he could not himself eat all the 
sweatmeats that the purse would fetch and so allowed 
that they might be shared with anybody he liked. 
This led to a talk to the boys as to who Lalaji was 
and how he had interested himself in the cause of the 
depressed classes. He naturally told the boys why 
they weregiven Khadi dresses rather than ordinary 
mill-cloth. 

The third function relating to the ‘depressed’ classes 
was a deeply interesting event. But for our stupidity 
and callousness these men could never be classed as 
‘depressed.’ They are all well-to-do and are working 
mostly as wharf Jabourers. Some of them are brick- 
layers, some others are carpenters and some weavers, 
Zhey describe themselves as Mayavanshi Rajputs. 
This description gave Gandhiji his opportunity. He 
told them that it was good that they claimed Rajput 
descent but they should make good the claim by 
exhibiting in their own persons the,qualities that the 
Shastras attributed to the Rajputs. They should show 
chivalry towards women, and be embodiments of 
fearlessness. They should be able to protect the weak 
and the helpless and they should never beg as they 
had begged Gandhiji for help. Sjt. Shivaratan Mohta’s 
thoughtful charity, not uncombined with wise economic 


considerations, has given these people well-built quarters 
and a well-built students’ hostel which Narayandas’ over- 
zeal and indiscreet love has fitted with luxurious cots 
of foreign make and with other things which are 
not to be found in middle-class hostels. Gandhiji has 
warned Narayandas that whilst it would be proper to 
provide the children of these classes with every 
necessary which is supplied in ordinary hostels he 
would be rendering them a disservice if he habituated 
them to a life to which they would never be able 
to live up and which, instead of elevating them, might 
easily degrade them. 
Ladies’ Meeting 

I must pass over the girls students’ meeting which 
Gandhiji addressed. At the ladies’ meeting speech 
was impossible. They had come for mere darshan 
and for giving their donations. Needless to say that 
Memorial purses were presented at almost all these 


meetings. 
Sikhs’ Address 

The Sikhs’ address proved rather an important 
function. The address complained that the Sikhs had 
not been well treated by the Congress and by the 
Nehru Report and that the Dominion Status resolution 
was a lowering of the flag. And they protested that 
they would never allow any one community to rule 
over the others. Gandhiji told them that neither 
the Musalmans nor the Hindus had the slightest 
intention of establishing their own exclusive rule. 
They must not take the speeches of a few individuals 
as representative of either Hindu opinion or of 
Musalman opinion and above all they should not 
forget that even if any one community entertained any 
such sinister desire it was doomed to disappointment. 
If there was to be rule of any one class over another 
the English were there resourceful and powerful enough 
to insure their own rule. All that was possible in the 
prevailing circumstances was either the overthrow of 
the present rule and establishment of Swaraj by the 
joint effort of all the classes that formed the Indian 
nation or-the perpetuation of the present slavery. He 
denied that the Congress or the Nehru Report had 
disregarded the Sikh claim. He reminded them that 
Sikh representatives were .party to the recommendations 
of the Nehru Report and that in any case the All- 
Parties Conference had been postponed instead of being 
wound up for the purpose among others of consider- 
ing the question of Sikh representation. In connection 
with the complaint about Dominion Status Gandhiji 
reiterated his well-known opinion and adjured the Sikhs 
to be patient and not lose faith in the Congress and there- 
fore themselves. For, he told them, the Congress could 
only be what all combined would make it. It had no 
separate existence apart from the nation’s will. 

The last function of the day was the meeting of the 
Sharada Mandir girls and talk with the workers. The 
girls if they wanted to be servants of the nation had 
to dismiss the idea of early marriage and to resist deti- 
leti at all cost, to give up their fineries, to take to 
Khadi and charkha and to learn Hindi and Sanskrit 
besides Sindhi. 

At the workers’ meeting it was discovered that the 
Provincial Congress organisation in Sindh was in a 
moribund condition. Gandhiji told the workers that 
if they believed in the constructive programme they 
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should work at it with a zeal. If they did not believe 
in it they should report accordingly to the Working 
Committee. The consensus of opinion seemed to be 
that the programme should be worked and the Congress 
Committees should be re-organised and an effort should 
be made to bring on the Congress register as many 
members as possible. 
With the Parsis 

The last function at Karachi was with the Parsis. 
The Jehangir Hall was packed to the full. The ladies 
were probably more in evidence than gentlemen. 
Dasturji Dr. Dhalla presided. He recalled the visits 
of distinguished citizens and among them he 
mentioned Dr. Tagore who had claimed kinship with 
followers of Zoroaster. But said he, the Parsis 
could claim greater kinship with Gandhiji in that 
several centuries ago they found shelter in the hospi- 
table land of Gujarat and had now common language 
with the original inhabitants of Gujarat and had 
adopted many manners and customs of the Gujaratis. 
Gandhiji as usual let himself go in his praise of his 
Parsi friends and said that it did not surprise him 
that the Parsis of Karachi had contributed altogether 
to the Lalaji Memorial Fund a handsome purse of 
Rs. 7,000, but he reminded them that Parsi munificence 
greatest though it was in the world should not satisfy 
them. They should give something not merely of 
their wealth but of themselves for the service of 
humanity and this they could do easily by adopting 
Khadi and thus forging an ‘unbreakable link between 
themselves and Daridranarayana represented by the 
semi-starved millions of India. He appealed to them 
also to emulate the hard work and simplicity of the 
great Parsi philanthropists of the previous generation 
and wean the community from the drink evil. 


Cow Service Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged on p. 411 Rs. 2,347-6-6 


Rameshvar Jhavermalla Dhulia 60-0-0 
In mem. Durlabhji Somchand Daftari Morbi 100-0-0 
Girdhardas Ranchhoddas Ahmedabad 25-0-0 
Somnath P. Nayak Amreli 5-0-0 
In mem. mother of Somabhai 

Gokulbhai Patel Sabarmati 25-0-0 
Mohanlal Lallubhai Brahmabhatta 5-0-0 
Khimji Valji Jharia 10-0-0 
In mem. Urmila Chhaganlal Joshi Sabarmati 5-0-0. 
Mangaldas K. Merchant Bombay 12-0-0 
‘On marriage of sister of 

Mangalchand Chunilal 5-12-0 
Saubhagyamall Kothari Rangoon 10-0-0 
Kalyansinhji Jadeja Sanganva 4-0-0 


— 


Total Rs. 2,614-2-6 


South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEI’ED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


Previously acknowledged on p. 28 Rs. 412-0-0 
Phulabhai Umedbhai Dabhoda 1-0-0 
Manibehn Karachi 50-0-0 
Chakubhai Maviji Jamnagar 25-0-0 
Through the A. I. S. A. Ahmedabad 6-0-0 


Rasikmani Desai, 1; Biraj Sarkar, 
5 Punehu Banji, 3; Harsa Banji, 0-4-0; 
Less M. O. charges, 0-4-0, 


A friend 50-0-0 


Total Rs. 544-0-0 
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DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 423 Rs. 100-0-0 
H. B. Lea Ahmedabad 1-0-0 
Ambalal Gopaldas a 5-0-0 
Babarbhai Pragji Parmar Tonga 3-4-0 
In mem. Kanchangauri, 

through T. K. Doshi Ahmedabad 2-8-0 


po rar eg ae Total Rs 112-6-0 
A. I. S. A. Election of Trustees 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, writes 
under date 5th February, 1929: 

Under clause 2-B of the Constitution three trustees 
have to be elected every year to the Board of Trustees 
of the Association to hold office for a year. The 
Constitution also provides that the trustees can be 
elected only from the A class members of the 
Association, and that only fully paid up A and B class 
members of two years’ standing are entitled to vote at 
the election. The rules for election framed thereunder 
fix the 30th September previous to the election as the 
date for the preparation of the roll of members. entitled 
to vote or stand at the election. The list has been 
prepared and a copy of the same has been sent to 
each member on the list. In preparing the list, this 
being the first year, subscriptions for the period ending 
30th September, even though received subsequently, 
have been taken into account. provided they have been 
received before the 3lst December. Printed copies of 
the list are available at the Central Office at Ahmedabad 
and at the head offices of all provincial branches of: 
the Association, and can be had on payment.of two 
annas a copy. 

Written objections, if any, to the list should teach 
this office on or before the 28th February. 

The final list of members will be made aygilable. 
to all voters and candidates before the 15th March, 
and nominations called for. Candidates should be 
nominated on the printed forms supplied by this office 
giving all the information, required therain and - signed 
by two members qualified to vote, The candidate 
shall also sign therein signifying his acceptance of the 
proposal. The nomination papers should - reach thie 
office not later than the 31st March. Voting papers 
will be issued from this office .an the 15th April to 
every member qualified to vote. The voting is to be 
by the method of single transferable vote, The voter 
shall mark against the names of the candidates he or 
she chooses his preference as 1, 2, 3. The voting 
papers, duly filled in, should reach this office on or 
before the 15th May and no voting. paper. received 


thereafter will be considered valid, 
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Lalaji Memorial Fund 


DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 
SABARMATI 
Previously acknowledged 
Shri Dakshinamurti Vidyarthi 


Rs. 1,913-15-0 


Bhavan Bhavnagar 50-0-0 
Tarabehn Modak, 5; Premibehn, 1; 

Kumudbehn Parekb, 2; Masiram H. 

Pandya, 10; Nrisinhprasad K. Bhatta, 5; 

Swamirao, 5; Gijubhai Badheka, 3; 

Harbhai Trivedi, 2; Gopaldas Vidvansa, 2; 

Bhaskarrao Vidvansa, 2; Gopalrao Kulkarni, 

2; Shankarbhai Shah, 2, Venilal Buch, 2; 

Bahauddin Shekh, 2; G. S. Talvalkar, 1; 

Amichand Jagjivan, 1; Vamanrao, 1; 

Prabhulal Dholakia, 1; Chandulal Bhatta, 1. 

Through Sheth Mulji Khatau Bombay  120-0-0 

Prithvirajsinh Badhanili 25-0-0 

Collections through D. S. Banya Thana 200-0-0 
Y. V. Navalkar, 25; B. A. Padhye, 15; 

Lakshmibai Pathare, 11: S. K. Bhagvat, 

10; L. V. Bhave,10; Tribhuvandas Jamnadas, 

10; Messrs. Ratanji Premji & Co. 10; 

Pranshankar Bhaishankar, 10; D. P. Tata, 

10; W. A. Rege, 5; G. V. Degade, 5; R. V. 

Nachane, 5; C. T. Randive, 5; R. G. 

Pradhan, 5; M. S. Rangnekar, 5; Messrs. 

Yanpure Bros., 5; Mrs. Parvatibai S. Karnik, 

5; Mrs. Prabhavatibai Karnik, 5; V. S. 

Acharya, 5; Nagindas Motilal, 5; M. J. 

Wadia, 5; Lakshmidas Jamnadas, 5; D. P. 

Nakhava, 5; Y. L. Nakhava, 5; N. L. 

Nakhava, 5; Pragji Lalji, 3; N. G.. Atre, 

2; D. M. Raja, 2; Messrs- Ovalekar Bros., 2. 
Collections through Subbia Asansol 7-1-3 
From the clerks of B. S. & Co. 

through B. S. Bajpai Bombay 26-15-0 
Collections through V. G, Apte Ratnagiri 91-5-0 
Through Dudabhai teacher. Antyaj 

school Sayla 8-2-0 
J. L. Farvale Amaravati 1-0-0 
Ramdayal Dhanmal Gondia 3-0-0 
Through Bapat Nagpur 10-0-0 
Kisanlal ” 1-0-0 
Mudaliar 9 10-0-0 
-From a Parsi friend ” 1-8-0 
From Parsi friends 99 14-0-0 
A friend ” 2-0-0 
A gentleman "9 5-0-0 
R. B. Ralbi ” 5-0-0 
Thakare 9 1-0-0 
G. V. Raghavan » 5-0-0 
Dharmadhikari ” 1-0-0 
Yashvant Govind Dev ra 1-0-0 
Premchand ni 1-0-0 
Dvarkadas Gajanan Chitnis = 0-4-0 
Miscellaneous 9 0-1-0 


A friend Calcutta 10-0-0 
A garland sold a 1-8-0 
Collections from Government Training 

School through Kuppuswami _Dindigal 4-4-0 
Shakti Alkali Works through B. N. 

Desai and N. S. Krishnan Dhrangadhra  65-0-0 
From students and teachers of 

Cawnpore Christ College Cawnpore 20-4-0 


a 


Total Rs. 2,605-3-3 


DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 
(Up to 7-2-1929) 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 4,196-9-0 
P. Morarji Patel Dugallo 6-10-G 
Collections by Patidars through 

Chhaganlal Rambhai Malekpur 25-0-0 
Collections through M. G. V. T. 

Satyanarayan Murti Berhampur 8-1-0 


Narayanmurti, 1; Vz. 
Jogarao, 1; K. Subbaraidu, 0-8-0; B. 
Appalachari, 0-8-0; Ganeshwar Mishra, 
0-8-0; Anand Mishra, 0-8-0; Shivram 
Muni, 0-8-0; Gopinath Mishra, 0-8-0; 
Purushottam Mishra; 0-8-0; Mongul Sahu, 
0-8-0; Ramanuj Patnaik, 0-8-0: Ravi 
Shrinivasrao, 1; Bamdev Gondo, 0-4-0; 
R. C, Satapati, 0-4-0; Netranand Panda, 
0-4-0; Less annas 3 M. O. charges. 


Sangitarao 


B. M. Deshpande Gondia 2-0-0 
Nizamsagar Sevak Mandali through 
Premji Meghiji Bhujudih 15-13-6 
Premji Meghji, 8-2-0; Kunvarji Vasta, 
0-13-0; Hirji Vasta, 0-6-6; Jeram Ruda, 
0-13-0;| Triku Manji, 0-6-6;  Shivji 
Kunvarji, 0-13-0; Raja Varjang, 0-13-0: 
Kanji Gova, 0-6-6; Ratna Raghu, 0-3-3: 
Arjan Ghela, 0-3-3; Kalji Kunvarji, 0-6-6: 
Govind Harji, 0-13-0; Panjabi, 1-10-0. 
Shah Chhotalal Keshavlal Ahmedabad 2-0-0 
Damji Rayshi Rangoon 5-0-0 
Shamji Jetha Karmatar 2-0-0 
Through K. Sarangpani Iyengar Kalyan 21-12-0 


P. Krishnamurti, 2; M.S. Rao, 2; R. 
Krishnamurti Iyer, 1; S. Jayaram, 0-8-0; 
N. Vythianathan, 0-8-0; S. Subbier, 0-8-0; 
V. A. K. Chari, 0-8-0; D. Rajagopala Iyer, 
2; K. Sarangapani Iyengar, 1; V. S. Punde, 
2; R. Vijayaragavachari, 0-8-0; R. Gopala- 
swami, 0-4-0; C. V. Arunachalam, 0-4-0; 
R. Ramamurti Shastri, 0-8-0; V. M. 
Patwardhan, 0-8-0; D. G. Nene, 0-4-0; 
T. S. Mahadev, 1; V. G. Kavathekar, 
0-4-0; D. N. Gupta, 1; R. Ramu Iyer, 
0-8-0; S. Ramiah, 0-8-0; V. D. Kulkarni, 
2; Dhundiraj V. Gupte, 0-8-0; D. G. 
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Mangrulkar, 0-4-0; W. P. Lakshminara- 
-simhan, 0-4-0; Anant Sitaram Phatak, 
0-4-0; Nutan Mitra Sangha through C. K. 
Kharkar, 1-4-0; Less M. O. charges,0-4-0. 


Collections through Vasudev 
Shridhar Kirolikar, Secretary 
District Congress Committee Drug 
Ghanshyamsinh Gupta, 3; Dwarka 
nath Tivari, 2; Ratnakar Jha, 2; Kanaiyalal, 
2; Bhagavatdas, 2; Ramdayal Sahu, 2; 
V. S. Kirolikar, 2; P. R. Dongavkar, 
2; Mannulal Dau, 2; Dwarkaprasad 
1; Ramprasad Deshmukh, 1; Narsinhprasad, 
1; Chandulal, 1; R.S. Nalinikanta Chau- 
dhari, 1: Shri Chandmal, 1; Mohanlal 
Baklival; 1; Hansrajji, 1; Pilalal Dau, 1; 
Chhannulal Master. 1; Javahirsinh Dan, 1; 
Hanumansinh Dau, _ 1; Jugalkishore, 
4;  Babulal, 1; Narsinhdas, 1; Hafiz 
Jamilulrahman, 1; Lakshman Prasad 1; 
Ek Sajjan, 1; Hanuman Lala, 1; Dasharath- 
lal, 0-8-0; Shivlal, 0-8-0; Sheth Baijnath 
Surajprasad, 1; Chauthmal, 1; Less M. O. 
Charges, 0-9-0. 


S. R. Varma and Yogendranath Dioria 
Collections, through Namuduri Lakshmi 
Narasinham Kesanakurrir 
Namuduri Lakshminarasinham, 1; 
Mahidhara Kameshvarrao, 1; Merusomay- 
ajulu*Venkalesvarlu, 0-8-0; Merusomaya- 


40-7-0 


1-14-0 


5-2-0 


julu Durgaiyah, 0-8-0; Mahidhara Gopal- . 


akrishnaiyah, 0-8-0; Namuduri Surya- 
narayan, 0-8-0; G. V. S. Bhaskarrao, 
0-8-0; P. Tirupatirayu, 0-3-0; B. Bhaskarrao, 
0-4-0; D. R. Gopalam, 0-2-0; N. Satheyya, 
0-2-0; S. Suryanarayanmurti, © 0-1-0; 
Allamraju Sattyam, 0-0-9; Karra Satya- 


narayana Murti, 0-0-3; Less M. O. 
Charges etc., 0-3-0, 
S. Purushottam . Vizianagram 
Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 


Punjabhai Maganlalbhai, 5; Madhavpur 
Girnara Brahman Seva Samiti through 
Krishnaram Valji, 12-8-0. 

Superintendent Anavil Vidyarthi 


Ashram Surat 
Ek Grihastha, through ‘ Navajivan’ | 

Karyalaya Bombay 
Through Messrs. Panachand 

Kalidas & Co. Moulmein 


Sheth Hirji Ghelabhai and Co., *T: 
Shah Panachand Kalidas and Co., 11; Ek 
Grihastha, through Nensibhai, 11; Ek 
Grihastha, through Askaranbhai + Eee 
Grihastha, 11; Ratansibhai Vardhaman, 
2; Ek Grihastha, through Chunilalbhai, 
5; Kanji Nensi, 2; Meghjibhai, 5; Sheth 
Ravji Nensi and Co., 11; Ek Grihastha, 
through Priyamvadrai Mehta, 11; Talak- 
chand Velji, 11; Ek Grihastha, through 
Shamjibhai, 2; Sheth Kalidas Brothers, 
11; Sheth Jivraj Mavji, 3; Ek Grihastha, 
through TapubPai, 2; Sheth Dhanji Bhojraj 


2-0-0 
17-8-0 


. 8-0-0 


2-0-0 


131-0-0 


and Co., 11; Chhaganlal Virji, 3; Phulchand 
Hansraj, 2; Manharlal Dharamsi, 1. 

Shri Madhava Vidyarthi Griha Sikkar 

Praphullakumar Sarkar, 5; Shivnarayanji 

Acharya, 3; Mannalalji Agraval, 3; Laduramji 
Joshi, 1; Shrimatt Ramadevi Joshi, 1; 
Shri Kesharbai Poddar, 11; Shri Radha- 
krishna Bajaj 51; Rupanarayanji Tripathi, 
5; Shantisvarup, 3; Gajananji Joshi, 1. 
Ladusinh, 5-0-0; Samudrasinh, 2-0-0; 
Rupsinh, 1-8-0; Jashvantsinh, 1; Nara- 
yansinh, 1; Aunarsinh, 1; Ganeshsinh, 1; 
Samantsinh, 1; Pabudansinh, 1; Hukmsinh, 
0-8-0; Shriram Poddar, 0-8-0; Snehiram, 
0-8-0; Shivanathsinh, 0-8-0; Giridharilal, 
0-8-0; Shivabakshadan, 0-8-0; Verisalsinh, 
0-4-0; Motisinh, 0-4-0; Balavantdan, 0-4-0; 
Muridan, 0-4-0; Ramsinh, 0-4-0; Dayal- 
sinh, 0-4-0; Shivdan, 0-4-0; Revatsinh, 
0-4-0; Kansinh, 0-2-0; Shri 
0-0-6; Sanvaldan, 4; Less 
postage charges, 0-7-6. 

Collections by students and teachers, 
through Badrinath Gosai 

Chhotalal H. Sharaf 


Collections from friends, through 
Bansidhar Mishra, Secy. District 


M. O. and 


Bihata 
Bombay 


Congress Committee Lakhimpur-Kheri 
Babubhai Prome 
P. Muthulingaswami Wellavatti 


Messrs. Khimji Valji & Co. Jharia 
V. Imyalavaganam Colombo 
Collections by teachers and students 

through Shashankshekhar Sinha Pakur 
South Indian Residency through 

T. S. Rajgopal - Matunga 
Vallabhdas Ranchhoddas Bombay 
Dr. J. S. Raizada Mainpuri 
Jabarchand Gelda Madras 
Collections through Ram 

Ikbal Lal Allahabed 


A gentleman, °3; Kanaiaprasad, 3; 
Sundarlal, 2; Kalikaprasad Sinha, 2: 
Trivenilal Shrivastava, 1; Bhuonvar Lal 


Sharma, 1; Baldevprasad; 1; Madan- 
suudar, 1; Bhagavatiprasad, 1; Karta 
Sahai, 1; Bishambharnath, 1; Nihal- 


chand Chaudhari, 1; Shyamsundarlal Gupta, 
1-4-0; Govindram Pande, 0-8-0; Suraj- 
narayan, Q-8-0; Hariharsharan, 0-8-0; 
Balbhadrasinh, 0-8-0; Radharaman, 0-8-0; 
_Ramcharan, 0-8-0; Badrinarayan, 0-8-0; 
Harishchandra Asthana, 0-8-0; Raghoram, 
0-8-0: Dayashankar, 0-8-0; Oudhbehari, 
0-8-0; Shivpratap Narayan, 0-4-0; 
Ramshankar, 0-4-0; Bhagwanprasad, 0-4-0; 
Suryavarma, 0-4-0; Madanmohan, 0-4-0; 
A member, 0-4-0; P. T. Raju, 0-2-0; 
Jayvijaya Narayan, 0-2-0; Govindsharan, 
0-2-0; Sankthaprasad, 0-1-0; Less 
M. O. charges, 0-6-0, 


107-4-0 


Purnasinh, . 


5-0-0 


2-0-0 


10-0-0 
2-0-0 


ee  — 


Total Rs. 4,786-5-6 
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Diary for the week: 
Thursday, 7th February—Jacobabad: municipal 


address, ladies’ meeting, students’ meeting. 
Rs. 1,194-1-5. 


Friday, 8th February —Shikarpur: students’ 
meeting, ladies’ meeting, cea meeting. 
* Rs. 4,300-0-0. 


Saturday, 9th February — Larkhana: students’ 
meeting, Anand Seva Mandali, municipal 
address, public meeting. Rs. 2,290-0-0. 

Sunday, 10th February — Sukkur: students’ 
meeting, ladies’ meetings at Old and New 
Sukkur, public meeting. Rs. 3,191-0-0. 

Monday, 11th February — Rohri: public meet- 
ing, Rs. 736-473. 


The total collections in Sindh up to the time of 

writing come to nearly Rs. 70,000. 
Dasturji’s Reply 

Last week I described the interesting function that 
Gandhiji had with the Parsis of Karachi, under the 
presidentship of Dasturji Dr. Dhalla. Hardly had 
Gandhiji finished his address when up rose Dasturji 
to tell the audience that though they could honour the 
guest of the day they might not follow him in his 
extreme views. He had threatened that if Dominion 
Status did not come by the end of the year there 
would be civil disobedience, no tax campaign and what 
not. Parsis were a mere handful. They ‘could not 
afford to do what millions of Hindus and Musalmans 
might. With a few exceptions, therefore, there was no 
question of civil disobedience on their part. He 
further added that Parsi mentality would not tolerate 
Khadi, again with a few exceptions. The Parsis did 
not believe in the banishment of machinery; on the 
contrary they believed in acquiring wealth by the 
introduction of machinery and then using it in well- 
planned charities. 

The same evening Gandhiji left Karachi to complete 
the balance of his Sindh programme. It clearly fell 
under three main divisions, the first part included 
- visits to chief historic places like Jacobabad, Shikarpur, 
Larkhana, Sukkur and Rohri, the second part extended 


Jages in the interior and then there was the final 
The 


# At this place there aro still some outstanding unrealised 
eollections, 


to vil 
close-up with Hyderabad, Kotri and Mirpurkhas. 
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experience afforded by all these places naturally covered 
a wide range and was rich in contrasts, but the final 
impression left on the mind was one of hopefulness 
and of undeveloped possibilities of work. 


At Jacobabad 


Jacobabad was the first place visited after we left 
Karachi. The day started with a shock. The number 
of separate functions that had been arranged for the 
day struck Gandhiji as unnecessary. On closer inquiry 
he discovered that the sweepers’ meeting had been 
atranged separately as it was feared that local orthodox 
Sanatanist Hindus might have objections to attending a 
public meeting to which the ‘untouchables’ also came. 
That was what Gandhiji was_ hardly prepared for, 
especially in Sindh. “You may keep back your purse 
and all your addresses,” he indignantly told the local 
organisers. “I am going to have the meeting with the 
‘untouchables’ only. Let all others who want come and 
present their addresses then.’ The organisers were 
shocked into a sense of their error and dropped the 
idea of having a separate meeting for the ‘ untouchables.’ 
Subsequent experience showed how baseless the 
apprehensions of the organisers were. At the public 
meeting in the evening purses were presented on 
behalf of as many as seven different organisations 
including the local Barbers’ Panchayat and the local 
fruit merchants’ guild. The Chamars and Bhandgis 
too contributed their mite of Rs.51 and flocked 
in their numbers to the meeting where they sat side 
by side ‘with the orthodox Hindus without any 
distinction. Gandhiji in his speech while thanking 
the respective communities and organisations for 
their patriotic sentiment in presenting their 
respective purses for the Lataji Memorial warned them 
against the dangers of developing a separatist tendency. 
Why could they not, he asked them, present him a 
single consolidated purse on behalf of all of them ? 
Was he to infer that they could not find any single 
person whom they could accept as their common 
representative ? Again, it had been suggested to him that 
response to appeal for the Lalaji Memorial Fund would 
have been more liberal if the people had the assurance 
that at least a substantial part of Sindh’s money 
would be ear-marked for use in Sindh itself. The 
suggestion to him betrayed a narrow outlook. He 
wanted them to feel that in the service of India consisted 
the service of Sindh also. And since every pie of the 
Fund was to be utlised for the service of India, Sindh 
would ‘be a participator in the benefit of the Fund not 
only to the extent of its contribution but to the entire 
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extent of the Fund. Lalaji’s Servants of the People Society 
was at the beck and call of any part of India where 
its services were most needed. It was trying to enlist 
members from all parts of India; already more than 
one province were represented on it and if no name 
from Sindh was on its roll yet, the fault was not of 
the Society but of Sindh. Finally, since a part of the 
Lalaji Fund was ear-marked for untouchability work, 
if they prepared a suitable scheme for work among 
the ‘untouchables’ of Sindh, they could apply to the 
trustees of the Fund for financial aid, and their 
claim would be favourably considered. He then went 
on to make an impassioned appeal to the workers to 
putge their hearts of all base feelings of personal 
rancour, suspicion and distrust that were poisoning the 
political atmosphere of Sindh and paralysing all useful 
activity. It had pained him very much to find that 
aspersions were cast even on a person like Jairamdas 
whom he regarded as a cent. per cent. good servant of 
India. Instead of indulging in  recriminations, they 
should prepare for the fiery ordeal that awaited them 
by going through the process of self-purification and 
purifying the Congress organisation during the present 


year of probation and grace. 
‘Gateway of the East’ 


From Jacobabad we proceeded by train to Shikarpur 
—famed at one time as_ the “Gateway of the East’— 
reaching there after a couple of hours’ journey. Shikar- 
puri merchants renowned through history for their 
trade with Central Asia have maintained’ up to this day 
their reputation for business acumen and enterprise but 
they had been recently hard hit Owing to the vicissi- 
tudes of trade and their contribution to the Lalaji 
Memorial Fund fell far short of their standard of 
munificence. There were three functions at Shikarpur. 
First, there was the meeting with the members of the 
Shikarpur branch of the Vidyarthi Samagam. Gandhiji 
spoke to them on the duty of wearing Khadi. But the 
boys were in a rather impish mood. When Gandhiji 
asked them whether they would still wear foreign 
clothes after what’ he had told them about Khadi there 
was a mischievous churus of ‘All, all.’ Gandhiji next 
asked them whether there were any among them who 
occasionally indulged in lying. Some students boldly 
confessed their failing by raising their hands but the 
general spirit of exhilaration soon got the better of 
their earnestness. Gandhiji then too asked them 
whether there were any among them who would persist 
in the habit of lying. But this time not a single hand 
was raised and the erstwhile frivolous faces of the 
children at once became Serious and drawn up in 
a grim resolve, Gandhiji was deeply touched. He 
spoke to them about the necessity of -personal 
purity and of the greatness of truth, “ Put 
all -your knowledge, learning, and scholarship in 
one scale and truth and purity in the other and the 
latter will by far outweigh the other. The miasma 
of moral impurity has today spread among our school- 
going children and like a hidden epidemic is working 
havoc among them. I therefore appeal to you, boys 
and girls, to keep your minds and bodies pure. All 
your scholarship, all your Study of the scriptures 
be in vain if you fail to translate their teachings into 
your daily life. I know that some of the teachers too 
do not lead pure and clean lives, To them I. say 


will 


that even if they impart all the knowledge in the 
world to their students but inculcate not truth and 
purity among them, they will have betrayed them and 
instead of raising them set them on the downward 
road to perdition. Knowledge without character is a 
power for evil only, as seen in the instances of so 
many talented thieves and ‘gentlemen rascals’ in the 
world. Finally let me tell you, teachers and students, 
that even if you did not contribute a single pie to 
the Lalaji Memorial Fund but made yourselves 
immaculately pure in thought, word and deed you 
would have rendered the greatest service to Lalaji’s 
Spirit and to the country.” 

In the afternoon there was the usual ladies’ meeting. 
Among the collections made at the meeting were found 
a few kowries. On enquiry Gandhiji learnt that five 
kowries were equivalent to a pice! It was only 40 
years back that Gandhiji had seen kowries being used 
in Kathiawad as coins. At the public meeting in 
the evening Gandhiji made this incident the text of 
his appeal to the merchant princes of Shikarpur to 
use their splendid business talents and energy to 
become the trustees of Daridranarayana instead of 
being his spoliators, —as they at present were, — taking 
out one hundred rupees out of the pockets of the 
poor of which they got only five rupees as commission, 
and the balance Rs.95 they exported to their foreign 
principals, He further exhorted them to rid themselves 
of the evil custom of deti-leti, child marriages, mar- 
riage of young girls with old men and breaking off 
out of sordid considerations betrothals solemnly made. 
At the end of the meeting there were questions which 
drew important observations on the canons of scriptural 
interpretation. _ He warned them against accepting 
everything that was written in Sanskrit verse as 
Shastra. Even the Shastras had to stand the test of 
reason and moral sense. The first qualification for the 
interpretation of the Shastras was that one should have 
purified oneself by a rigorous preparatory course of 
the observance of yamas and niyamas. 


Before leaving Shikarpur Gandhiji paid a visit to 
the cattle home and dairy of Shikarpur. This goshala 
is the biggest institution of its kind in Sindh. At 
present the institution lacks scientific management. 
For instance the remains o: the dead cattle are buried 
instead of being profitably utilised. The dung and 
urine are not turned to the best advantage. Nor does 
the institution raise its own fodder. 

Larkhana 

There were the same functions at Larkhana as at 
the other places. The thing to note here was that the 
silver casket presented by the Municipality was 
auctioned at Rs. 450, 

At Sukkur 

From Larkhana we proceeded to Sukkur. The 

students’ function here took a rather unexpected turn. 


‘In the address that was presented on behalf of the 


students, Gandhiji was requested to give his opinion 
on some ethical questions that did not seem:to be in 
keeping with the atmosphere. Upon cross-examination 
the students admitted that they had not been consulted 
about the address before or after it was drafted. The 
unreality of the whole business hurt Gandhiji. He 
described ,it as an unconscious untruth, “ You have 
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a - neeteses he told them, ‘“ whose 
nite ve pate know. You have praised Khadi 
a S. ess but have come here dressed in foreign 
' u have asked me questions which appear to 
be a mere pose. You wasted your good time which 
you could have much better utilized by sweeping 
clean the streets of Shikarpur or doing some other 
piece of honest labour and giving the earnings to the 
Lalaji Memorial Fund. Knowledge can be imparted 
to the jijnasu only. But seeing that you never knew 
the contents of the address, you could have no desire 
to know the answers. I must therefore decline to 
take them seriously. If the framer wishes to have the 
answers, he must seek another opportunity.” 

The municipal function at Sukkur 
interesting. The address was 
reply was a dissertation on the functions and limitations 
of our existing municipalities. Whilst he agreed with 
what they had observed in their address that they 
could win Swaraj through the municipalities, he 
cautioned them that the statement held good in respect 
of free and independent municipalities only, not muni- 
cipalities that were doininated by the Government, as 
was largely the case in India at present. But though 
the existing municipalities might not by themselves 
enable them- to wrest Swaraj from the Government, 
efficient working would certainly be a great step 
towards Swaraj. The first condition of municipal 
efficiency was that those who entered municipalities 
should be actuated by a spirit of service, not by 
considerations of personal gain. Secondly, it was 
necessary that the municipal commissioners should 
qualify themselves for their work by themselves 
becoming sweepers first and by learning to distinguish 
pure milk and ghee from impure. It would be their 
duty to see that there was not a dirty street or an 
unswept lane within municipal limits. 

There were two ladies’ meetings held at Sukkur. 
Of these the one held in New Sukkar was the 
more important. Gandhiji’s speech was an appeal to 
the womenfolk to step to the fore in India’s fight for 
Swaraj. “If you want to establish Swaraj in India, 
which for you and me can only mean Rama Rajya, you 
must become pure in mind and body like Sita for then 
alone you will become the mothers of heroes. And as a 
first step towards attaining bodily purity you must wear 
pure, homespun Khadi just as Sita did in days of old. 
And lastly you must emancipate yourselves and your 
daughters from the thraldom of the various social 
abuses and tyrannies that are prevalent in your midst 
at present.” 

Crossing the Indus on the evening of the 
llth by the famous Rohri suspension bridge we 
passed on from Sukkur to Kohri with its immortal 
tradition of the ‘Seven Sisters’ who heroically died 
to preserve their chastity. The programme here consisted 
of a public meeting and a meeting with the workers. 
At the former Gandhiji made a powerful appeal to 
the audience, among other things, to cast out the demon 
of drink from their midst. If they did that it would 
not only clip the wings of the Government by depriving 
it of 25 crores of revenue every year, which would 
fructify in the pockets of the poor, but also would to a 
certain extent purify the connection between the 
Government and the people. He asserted that the 


was very 


in Sindhi, Gandhiji’s - 
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boycott of liquor and of foreign cloth wére the 
purest expression of ahimsa. In this there was no 
ill-will against anybody. With Rohri ended the first 
part of Gandhiji’s tour programme in Sindh. 


Cow Service Association 
DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 56 Rs. 2,614-2-6 
Jupiter Mill loom workers Ahmedabad 78-3-0 
Parshadilal Sharma Bulandshahr 5-0-0 


Gangalakshmi Koteshvar Dave Kherkhabad 3-0-0 
Rameshvar Jhavermalla Dhulia 5-0-0 
Punjabhai Shankarbhai Ode 10-0-0 
Ramdayal Dharamlal Gondia 2-0-0 
Velanbai Jerajani Bombay 15-12-0 
Chhotalal Mahasukhram Sabarmati 10-0-0 
Through the Press 
S. B. Godbole Bombay 10-0-0 
Cbhhotubhai Kunvarji Desai through 
Manibhai Kunvarji Desai Daressalam 3-0-0 
Purushottam Vashram Bantva 5-0-0 
Raghunath Thakarshi Soni Diego-Suarez 42-4-6 
V. N. Modi Baroda 10-0-0 
Babarbhai Pragji Parmar Tongu 3-4-0 
P. Moraji Patel Kidugato 6-10-0 


Total Rs. 2,773-4-0 

MEMBERS’ YARN 
17 S, Venkatkrishnayya Gantur Yds. 24,000 
Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8, 9, 11 and 16 increased their totals 


to 14031, 15000; 28049, 21863, 12000, 17500 and 
15948 respectively. 
YARN DONATIONS 

G. Sitaram Shastri Gantur 4,500 
C. B. Patel Rangoon 1,000 
Yuvak Mandal Boriphalia 7,600 
Seva Samaj Varnama 4,000 
Keshavbhai Hirabhai Boriphalia 3,500 
Chimanbhai Haribhai Amin Varnama 1,000 
Bapubhai G. Desai Rangoon 11,000 
Chhotubhai Ratanji Desai Surat 1,022 
Hirabhai Heranbhai Patel 8,000 
Bapubhai Narayanji Surat 1,005 
Kasturbai Bhusaval hjkes 
Vithaldas Jerajani Bombay 2,016 
Bhgvandas Madhavji ‘4 6,000 
Somabhai Gokulbhai Chikhodra 2,150 
M. C. Govindan Nair -Mamoor 10,000 


History of Satyenraha in South Africa: 


The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 
Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji, complete 
in one volume, pages 512, Demy Octavo, price 
Ks. 4-8-0, packing and postage extra. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi by 
Krishnadas, Crown 16, pp. 450, Khadi bound. with 
jacket, price 3~8-0. Packing and Postage extra. 

Economics of Khaddar by Richard B. Gregg 
pp. 226, price 1-8-0. 

With Gandhiji in Ceylon by Mahadev Desai, 
pp. 160, price 1=4-0. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch office at Princess Steet and in Madras from 
the publisher, S. Ganesan, Triplicane. 

Manager, Young India 
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Sindh Impressions 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

As it is, everything in India attracts me. It has 
everything that a human being with the highest 
possible aspirations can want. But when I first visited 
Sindh in 1916, it attracted me in a special way and a 
bond was established between the Sindbis and me 
that has proved capable of bearing severe strains. I 
have been able to deliver to the Sindhis bitter truths 
without being misunderstood. I did-not mince matters 
anywhere during the last extensive but hurried tour in 
Sindh. The audiences took my remarks in good part 


and where it was possible, they gave immediate effect 


to my advice. The warning to the Karachi students 
against presenting addresses in English and filling them 
with empty (empty because of lack of action behind 
it) praise had instantaneous effect. The numerous 
other addresses that followed were much more subdued 
and were read in easy, simple and graceful Sindhi or 
in equally easy and graceful Hindi instead of being in 
high-flown and bombastic English which 90 per cent. of 
the audience could never follow. Perfection was almost 
reached at the students’ meeting in Hyderabad. The 
address was first composed in Sindhi and a good 
translation in Hindi was supplied to me. I must deal 
with this separately next week. The only defect was 
that although it purported to come from the students 
they knew nothing of the contents. There is too much 
of laxity observable among us about such simple 
matters. Surely addresses presented on behalf of 
institutions must be duly approved by them before 
they are presented. 
Lalaji Memorial 

The response to the Lalaji Memorial appeal was 
up to my expectations and even beyond those of the 
ever sanguine and ever successful national beggar 
Manilal Kothari. It amounts to over Rs. 70,000, 
much more than Sindh’s quota calculated according to 
any of the methods mentioned by me in these pages. 
If the other provinces do half as well as Sindh, the 
amount mentioned in the Memorial appeal will be more 
than covered. And this can be easily done, if those 
who cherish Lalaji’s memory will bestir themselves to 
make the collections. Our people have not yet acquired 
the habit of doing their duty without persistent remind- 
ers even as we need the loud call of the temple bell 
to remind us that there is God watching over us and 
summoning us to prayer. 

Khadi 

As in Travancore so in Sindh there is unlimited 
scope for Khadi propaganda for the Simple reason 
that the women of Sindh young and old do not ge in 
for coloured sadis with picturesque borders. They 
wear white scarfs without borders. If men of Sindh 
will but do a little national propaganda among the 
womenfolk, they should have no difficulty in inducing 
them to take to Khadi. But the painful fact is that 
with a few honourable exceptions they are not 
Waterested in Khadi. They will not part with their 
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foreign clothing. The terrible poverty of the people 
which they do not see fails to move them. Hence 
Sindh is perhaps one of the most backward provinces 
in point of Khadi. 


Of production there is next to nothing. Acharya 
Kripalani who now better deserves the title of Khadi 
Hawker than of Acharya is emphatically of opinion 
that there is great scope for Khadi production in Sindh 
as he thinks that in spite of the prosperous appearance 
of the Amils and the Bhaibandhs there is much poverty 
in Sindh. He quotes in proof of his statement that 
the pie is still current coin in Sindh. I can bear 
testimony to the fact that apart from Orissa, I have 
never found so many pies in my collections as in 
Sindh. In one collection of about ten rupees from 
among over a hundred men, forty pies were counted. 
This phenomenon cannot be explained away by'saying 
that the people were stingy or unwilling to give. 
Stinginess I have never experienced in Sindh. A 
people who gave over Ks. 70,000 in twelve days 
could not be considered unwilling. And the fact that 
they iad pies to give shows that a pie can fetch 
something in the Sindh villages not even far away 
from the railway. In one place I found even kowries 
among the collections. Upon inquiry I found that a 
pice was equal to five kowries. At the same time, 
I am free to confess that this Khadi Hawker’s 
evidence must be taken with a certain amount of 
reserve because of the fact that for years together 
he has lived in self-imposed exile. But this * is 
certain that no serious, sustained, methodical effort 
backed by expert knowledge has been made to test, the 
capacity of Sindh for Khadi. production. Add to this 
the fact that Sindh is a cotton producing tract and 
has compulsory primary education as in Hyderabad. 
If there was Khadi atmosphere, sacrificial Khadi 
could always be produced through the numerous 
schools of Sindh. A methodical daily manufacture 
of yarn under proper inspection in the schools if not 
even in the colleges should yield good and durable 
cheap Khadi in large quantities. But want of faith is 
the father of an innumerable brood of doubts. 

Congress Position 

The courageous chairman of the Kotri Congtess 
Committee told me at its public meeting that he had 
only twenty members on the Congress register and 
that if the Khadi franchise was to be faithfully and 
honestly worked, there would be probably only two 
members on the Congress register. My answer was 
simple. The chairman was bound to work the 
franchise honestly and report the result to the Working 
Committee and that if he had faith in Khadi, he 
should not hesitate to stand alone. 


The position of the Congress is no better in the 
other parts of Sindh. Everywhere the Congress is 
functioning only in name. To paraphrase immortal 
Tulsidas, the name is greater than its bearer. The 
Congress instead of permeating every walk of life and 
every section of society is known only in time of some 
political excitement. As a whole it can show no 
Steady progress, no constructive actitivity in this 
province of sandy desert. Probably the condition is 
no better in the other provinces. In my opinion 
therefore the greatest problem before the C O'crege 
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politician is to restore the Congress to the position of 
dominance it had attained in 1921, I have no hesitation 
in saying that if it cannot do so without sacrificing 
the Khadi franchise, the latter should be unhesita- 
tingly sacrificed. Camouflage, dishonesty and inanity 
Should be removed at any cost. My own opinion is 
that the organisers and leaders have themselves not 
much faith in Khadi. But my opinion has no 
value in face of the fact, if it is the fact, that the 
Khadi franchise has not worked. However whilst 
lam giving my opinion in this matter, I may as 
well give my further opinion that even if the 
Khadi franchise is removed we ate not going to 
have people clamouring to find their names on the 
Congress roll. 
Congress Squabbles 


For the cause of the decline lies so far as Sindh 
is concerned in Congress squabbles. I had little 
expected to be called upon to help to remove them. 
As it so happened Sjt. Manilal Kothari was deputed by 
the Working Committee to supervise elections etc. 
He timed this work with that of helping the Memorial 
collections. I was therefore naturally drawn into the 
net. At every place visited an hour was set apart for 
a quiet chat with workers. The burden of their talk 
almost everywhere was, “ Our work suffers owing to 
our squabbles; do please settle these before you 
leave Sindh,’’ The quarrel was over what appeared 
to me a trifle, division of power. And yet the painful 
fact is that there is no power to divide, there is no 
purse, no patréuage to share. In all perhaps there are 
hardly 400 members on the Sindh Congress register. 
There are 45 members of the Provincial Committee. 
Its Working Committee has 15, far too many in my 
opinion. If the central body manages with 15 the 
provincial body should manage with 5. But we have 
not yet become businesslike enough to save all 
available energy, money and time. 

There are two Congress parties in Sindh. These 
function largely for the purpose of owning the executive. 
Every one of the workers told me that the provincial 
organisation, once homogenous, was split when the 
unfortunate co uncil entry became a live issue. The ques- 
tion of the separation of Sindh later intensified the division. 
Swami Govindanand represents one party and Jairamdas 
the other. Swami Govindanand has been chairman for 
the past 3 years, or more (I forget the number of 
years). Jairamdas’ party has averred many irregularities. 
Into these I did not go. But at Mirpurkbas where I 
had a final chat with the workers representing both 
the groups, I tried to bring the two together. And 
after surveying the situation, I suggested a compromise 
which, J confess, was a patch work, a trial solution. 
1 could observe that the Govindanand group was 
keen on the Swami remaining President. The Swami 
himself seemed to me to be insistent on retaining the 
rgins of government in his hands. So far as I could 
see, Jairamdas had no such desire, though he and his 
party were desirous of having another who they 
thought was neutral. I saw that this could not be 
brought about without forcing a contested election. 
A chairman to command respect should, in my opinion, 
be elected by unanimity or at any rate by an over- 
whelming majority. The parties appeared to me to 
be evenly balanced. I was not prepared therefore to 


advise an election by the party vote. And if Jairamdas 
and his principal supporters were not eager or even 
willing to hold the reins, I thought that they should 
give proof of their unwillingness by letting the Swami’s 
election go uncontested. The election of the executive 
was then simple. I suggested the central body’s 
convention for adoption, viz., election of those nominated 
by the chair. Every president should be able and be 
allowed to choose his own executive. 1 therefore put 
the pen in the Swami’s hands. He selected five from 
the Jairamdas group, thus having ten of his own group 
over five of the rival. I suggested too that he should 
select the names for the A. I. C. C. thus avoiding all 
contest over election of office-bearers. I hope that 
these elections will be held without delay and without 
friction. 

I know that the arangement has not pleased the 
Jairamdas group. They would have preferred to act 
on my original advice to them, viz., to retire altogether 
from the provincial body and work in those districts 
where they had a clear, undisputed majority. I asked 
the Swami which he would prefer, and he said he would 
like the Jairamdas group to be represented on his 
executive. I therefore pressed the advice upon the 
Jairamdas group that it would be greater self-effacement 
on their part to let their names appear on the executive 
and to become passive co-operators and let the Swami 
work out the Congress programme during this year of 
trial for the nation. I have advised them not to appear 
at the executive meetings except when the Swami 
requires their presence and to resign if they find that 
things are being done or policies followed to . which 
they would not conscientiously lend their names. 

Now a word to Swami Govindanand. His sacrifice 
is unquestioned. His courage is beyond doubt. But 
I think that he will increase his power for service, 
if he steps out of office and insists on some one else 
occupying the chair. 

‘Servants of Sindh’ 


There was much talk though confined to a few to 
the effect that the money for the Lalaji Memorial should 
not all be sent out of Sindh. I explained that the 
signatories to the appeal had already defined the 
purpose to which the funds would be devoted and that 
I had no power to alter the purpose. But I pointed 
out that much of the money could be used for Sindh 
if| some eligible Sindhis offered to join Lalaji’s 
Sdciety which was an all-India_ organisation or 
if they could submit a good scheme for 
suppressed classes work. I have assured them that 
neither the trustees nor Lalaji’s Society would neglect 
the claims of Sindh that had given the 
response it had to the Lalaji’s Memorial. Indeed I 
may inform the Sindh public that negotiations are 
already on foot to bring some Sindh workers within 
es fold of Lalaji’s Society. But whilst this discussion 
was going on Swami Govindanand brought forward 
ithe suggestion that there should be a_ provincial 
‘organisation, analogous: to Lalaji’s Society. The 
idea appealed to me forcibly. There is nothing to 
prevent anybody having a following from founding 
such a society. The question of maintenance need 
cause no worry. A labourer is worthy of his hire. 
A volunteer working in any national organisation 
works or ought to work-always for less than his 
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market price. He need therefore never excite jealosy 
or suffer privation so long as -he gives a good account 
of himself to the nation. But as Dr. Choithram is the 
oldest national worker I have known in Sindh and as 
he has dispossessed himself of everything he ever 
had, I approached him about the Swami’s suggestion 
and he told me they had already some such thing. 
I have therefore asked him and Jairamdas to draw upa 
proper scheme, publish it and invite candidates. Though 
they have resources and influence, and have always 
had response to their appeals for funds, they are not 
without misgivings as to the support they might expect 
for the project. I have urged them as I urge every- 
body to dismiss such vain fears and to have confidence 
in themselves and the cause they espouse. 
never known a good cause backed by good men ever 
to have died for want of funds. Only we often 
mistake a bad cause for good and bad men for good 
and then complain that the cause fails for want .of 


funds. 


A Boy of Much Promise 


I tender my humble thanks to those who have sent 
me telegrams and letters of condolence on hearing the 
news of the death of a grandson of mine. Rasik was 
only seventeen years old and was from his infancy 
being trained to become a national servant. He was 
clever, pushful: and ambitious. He was an _ exbert 
carder and had gone to Delhi to help my son Devadas 
who is teaching spinning and Hindi at the Jamia 
Millia. He had grown considerably in wisdom during 
the past few months. Only a few days before he lay 
on his death-bed he wrote tome to show how devoted 
he had become to the Ramayan and the Gita. He had 
developed a fine sense of responsibility. With the 
views I hold on death Rasik’s death has caused me 
no grief, or such grief -as I have felt is purely based 
on selfish considerations. I had built high hopes on 
getting much national service from ‘Rasik with his 
body which is now no more. But for him, he has 
gone because he had outgrown the use of his éxisting 
body. And he has gone the blessed way which every 
one of us must tread. His death therefore only brings 
me closer to God, makes me realise my responsibility 
more fully than before. The thought that he died at 
his post fills me with joy. His death has enabled me 
to come closer to the Musalman world. Rasik’s 
Musalman comrades, I hear from Devadas, were ever 
kind to him. Dr. Ansari gave him the attention not 
merely of a first class physician but bestowed upon 
him a father’s loving care. The principal and staff of 
the Jamia were never failing in their attention. My 
respectful thanks are due to them all, Dr. Sharma of 
the Tibbia College, to the devoted nurses under 
whose charge the patient had been placed and to the 
numerous Hindu friends who helped Devadas in the 
task of nursing Rasik. But for the loving and unsolicited 
nid given by his Hindu and Musalman friends Devadas 
might easily have been broken by the strain of nursing 


his patient and ward whom he loved so dearly 
during the prolonged unconsciousness that had 
overtaken Rasik. His was a death not to mourn but 
to envy. 


M. K. G. 
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Khadi Work in Andhra 
1927-28 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association writes: 

The Andhra Branch controls 17 centres of its own, 
3 for production and 14 for sales, besides a large 
number of private organisations. There are 35 workers 
in the service of the Branch. The private organisations 
certified by the A. I. S. A. number 52 and account for 
about 75% of the production and 50% of the sales in 
the province. 

The total production of Khadi in the province during 
the year 1927-28 was Rs. 2,92,987-14-0 and the sales 
amounted to Rs. 3,72,764-8-0. 

The Khadi production activities in Andhra extend 
over 362 villages and support 260 carders, 13,157 
spinners and 1,111 weavers. The wages distributed are 


- estimated as under: 


Carders Rs. 20,358; spinners Rs. 1,29,951; and weavers 
Rs. 88,728. 

Andhra, as is well-known, produces all varieties and 
Coarse cloth of 8 to 15 counts in 
several varieties is produced in Kailaspatnam and 
Anakapalle in Vizagapatam district, and Tuni in Godavri 
district. Medium cloth of 16 to 25 counts is produced 
in Nellore, Guntur and Kistna districts, which also 
produce the other coarse varieties. Then there is the fine 
cloth production of Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts 
in two varieties: (1) Vellama cloth from 30 to 40 
counts and (2) Pattusali cloth from 50 to 100 counts. 
These are produced from special cotton in special 
manner and though priced higher are certainly more 
durable. Besides the fineness of the yarn used, the 
exquisite beauty and workmanship exhibited in the 
designs of the borders in silk and lace are special 
characteristics of the Pattusali variety of this production. 
There is also a variety of cloth with borders in silk 
and lace as well _as cotton called Kuppadam which is 
produced in the Palnad Taluk of the Guntur district and 
is prepared in coarse and fine varieties and is in great 
demand in the province. ‘This variety of border is 
also being prepared in Lingala in Kistna district and 
Seethanagaram Ashram in East Godavary district. The 
Ramaraja Khaddar Karkhana of Bhimavaram in West 
Godavary is producing various varieties of coating in 
almost all the patterns found in mill production and is 
supplying a long-felt want. It is owned and managed 
by Sjt. A. Ramakrishnaraju, a retired Deputy Collector 
who has evinced such great interest in the production 
of Khadi as himself to undergo training in weaving, 
dyeing and printing. 

Efforts are being made continuously to improve 
and standardise the texture of cloth. In the cloth of 
20 to 25 counts the number of threads used is now 
increased from 40 to 44 per inch, in the cloth of 12 
to 16 counts from 32 to 36 per inch and in the cloth 


of 12 counts and below itirom 28- to 32 per inch. 
T he texture of Kailaspatnam cloth is also being 
improved, and finer yaan than before is being 


produced there. 


In spite of improvements im texture and in Spite of 
a rise in the prices of cotton the Khadi’ prices have 
been maintained in most places at the same level as 
in the previous year. In Guntur there has been 
even a reduction of 12%. . 
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The market for Khadi is steadily improving. The 
sales within the province have been largely helped 
by the extensive hawking that the A.I.S. A. Branch 
has organised. There are over a hundred hawkers 
in Andhra. The total value of Khadi hawked is 
Rs. 59,776-6-3, and the commission earned by the 
hawkers amounted to Rs. 5,185—-11-3. 


The Branch has arranged for Khadi propaganda in 
the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam and East 
Godavary, which was helpful in increasing the sales 
in these districts. The special propagandist engaged 
for this purpose visited a number of places in these 
districts, sold Khadi and did useful propaganda by 
means of magic lantern lectures, etc. 


In several Municipal and Local Board schools and 
in all national schools in the province, spinning has 
become a part of the curriculum. Weaving also is 
taught in the High Schools under the Guntur District 
Board. Some Municipalities, notably Nellore and 
Bezwada, are purchasing Khadi and there is a general 
desire on the part of Local Boards and Municipalities 
to encourage the purchase of Khadi. 


Charkha Song 


Rev. Donald Miller of Purulia Leper Asylum 
sends me a cutting from the Watch Tower containing 
Rev. F. W. Ross’s description of a Bengali woman 
leper an inmate of the Raniganj Leper Asylum. I 
take following abstract from Mr. Ross’s interesting 
account including Saro’s Charkha song: 


“Saro is one of our ‘characters’ a person 
really worth knowing.» When any distinguished 
visitor comes to our Leper Home the occasion is 
not complete unless Saro bestows a blessing. The 
interesting thing about that blessing is the way in 
which it is delivered. Only those with a very good 
knowledge of Bengali can understand what Saro is 
talking about, and judging by her severe expression 
the recipient might well be excused for feeling that 
he had been soundly ‘told off.’ What she actually 
saysis: ‘May you be happy, may you increase in 
wealth and in children, may you live as many years 
as you have hairs on your head, and may your 
body be as strong as iron.’ This formula she 
never varies, so it is perhaps fortunate that no 
entirely bald person has yet presented himself to 
be blessed. But you must not think that this is 
the sum: of her accomplishments. By no means! 
It was when weaving was being introduced that 
Saro really blossomed forth, We were. looking 


round amongst the women for those able to use 


the charkha—that is to say, the spinning wheel of 
Bengal. ‘Did she know how to use a charkha?’ 
Saro soon gave us to understand that she had been 


brought up, one might say, on an unrestricted diet ~ 


of charkha! Then to our amusement as well as 
amazement she broke forth into an old song of her 
youth. 

“ The following is a rough translation of it: 
Charkha is my husband, son and grandson; 
By the favour of charkha we can nowkeep elephants ; 
Hum-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha. 
By the favour of charkha all the vessels of 

the house are full of salt. 
Hym-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha. 
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Charkha is my husband, my son, and my very life; 

By the favour of charkha I have. been married 
seven and a half times. 

Hum-m-m, hum-mm goes the the charkha. 

By the favour of charkha all’ the vessels 
house are full of salt. 

Hum-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha. 


of the 


The rats go from house to house, 
And eat up the food prepared for the children. 


Listen, father of Hella and Phella, I can no longer 
_ endure 


The worry of these rats. 

The old man brings out his stick to kill the rat. 

But it runs to the stream, and keeping its moustache 
just above the water, 

Peeps out watchfully hoping not so be seen. 

I wanted to make two handfuls of thread, 

But I’ve finished only one as yet. 


Just say, father of Hella and Phella, how much 
night is left ? 


Hum-m-m, bum-m-m goes the spinning wheel. 

What more thread can I prepare? My eyes are 
heavy with sleep.- 

Hum-m-m, hum-m-m goes the charkha, 

“My opinion is that Saro is here combining 
two songs, but she sings it as given above, and 
all to the same metre. The idea in the first verse 
is, of course, that the spinning wheel has brought 
prosperity to the house — only the wealthy can keep 
elephants — and in the old days salt was a very 
precious commodity.” 

Similarity between this folk song and the similar 


‘ songs I have from Gujarat and other parts of India 
is striking and remarkable. 


M. K. G. 
‘My Impending Visit to Burma 


It was in 1915 that I last visited Burma that is 
Rangoon only. Since then though I have had many 
a call I have not had the time to visit that great 
province. I am now looking forward to visiting it 
early next month. I am going there. principally in the 
interest of Khadi and the Gujarat Vidyapith which has 
always had munificent support from the Gujarati 
colony in Burma. I hope also to receive donations 
for the lLajpatrai Memorial. And the’ forthcoming 
visit gives me added joy in that it will enable me to meet 
my life-long friend and companion Dr. P. j. Mehta. 
I hope too to renew the acquaintance of Burmese friends 
from whom I have already received invitations. But let 
all the friends know that I have limited time at my 
disposal. I must return to Gujarat during the last 
week of March to enable me to attend the Kathiawad 
Political Conference which meets at Morbiat the end of 
March under the Presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel. Moreover let the friends know that I do not 
possess now a body that used at one time to stand an 
infinite amount of wear and tear. Add to this the fact 
that I must attend to the editing of two weeklies and 
the daily correspondence. The Reception Committee 
will therefore kindly give me an unbroken period of 
six hours to attend to the ablutions, food, rest and the 
editorial and the other writing work. And as 1 must 
rise at 4 a, m., the Reception Committee will kindly 
see to it that no appointments are made: after 8 p.m, 
so as to enable me to retire to bed by 9 p.m. 


M. K. G, 
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The Bardoli Inquiry 


Heavy pressure of work prevented me last week 
from being able to send the week’s diary in time for 
that week’s.issue. This week’s diary must therefore 
cover the: villages done during the two weeks. I shall 
omit the villages where there was nothing particular 
to note. 

Vadod, a few miles from Kadod, is a village inha- 
bited by Kolis, who are all heavily indebted, most of 
their lands having passed into the hands ‘of their Surat 
sowcars. Many of them have gone abroad and some 
are hands on steamers and some labourers in Basrah 
on Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 a month. Ont of thirty odd leases 
examined therefore no less than 22 were interest leases. 
The officers therefore proposed to go into the cases 
of sales, but it was ‘impossible for them to find a 
single cash transaction. Mr. Jayakar’s appendix how- 
ever showed 7 such cases and the Talati was asked 
to account for them. He said Mr. Jayakar had himself 
visited the village, examined no leases, but gone into 
the sales and prepared the sale statistics himself. ‘So he 
does eum to have done a job of work here,’ remarked 
the officers. The village was raised to group II from 
gfoup IV. 


The next village was Kumbharia which presented 
the curious circumstance of numerous nominal cases 
of leases, all between brothers, where the rent was 
equal to assessment. ‘ Mr: Jayakar must have included 
these in his appendix. and that explains the low rental 
multiple,’ remarked the officers who had chosen the 
village as its group had been lowered because of its 
low rental multiple. “But these people have heavy 
agricultural losses,’ we explained. ‘That may be,’ 
said the officers. ‘But that is not one of the reasons 
given by Mr. Anderson who lowered the group.’ 


The village being one in which vegetables are 
grown on a large scale, we calculated the price of 
produce and cost of cultivation in the case of each 
of the principal vegetable crops and gave alternative 
budgets. The officers were surprised to be told that 
suran and turmeric and ginger were crops which 
required heavy investments—the seed costing as much 
as 200 rupees and more—and in which there could 
be very heavy losses although the outturn was great 
because everything depended on the fluctuations in 
the market. We cited the instance of a man who 
had to purchase 200 maunds of suran at Rs. 250 for 
seed, harvested 380 maunds, but had a heavy loss 
because he ‘had to sell it at Rs.14 per khandi. 

In this village about 65 acres of land which had 
grown only grass for 30 years were being described as 
garden and paying assessment as such. The officers 
inspected the survey numbers and asked the people if 
the numbers were at all suitable for garden crops. 
How could they say having never made the ex peri- 
ment? But an old man who was present at the last 
survey explained how the numbers came to be entered 
as garden lands: ‘The classers said, if this land was 
bagayat, there was no reason why the adjoining land 
should not be bagayat!’ 


Amroli and Katargam were villages with very large 
leased areas, on account of their vicinity to Surat, and 
offering a sharp contrast to the Bardoli villages where 
' leasing to that extent was unknown in any village. In 


Katargam with the best yield of cotton and Jovari and 
its garden crops, our budget for the first time showed 
a profit on the unit, even though the unit was small. 
But the average assessment per acre was much higher 
than the maximum rate, in some cases the assessment 
exceeding Rs. 13 and even Rs.16. Many of the leases 
were. with mango trees of which the number in this 
village was very large. 

Simada within an easy distance of Surat bore a 
striking contrast to Katargam. The inhabitants being 
mostly Kolis were all agricultural labourers and what 
with cart-hire and labour in the neighbouring villages 
as well as on the waterworks managed to make both 
ends meet on their small unit of cultivation. 


The next Koli village was Bhatha, but it was 
unlike any other Koli village we had come across. It 
belonged to the large date-palm area in the taluka, 
with about thirty thousand palm trees, and with many 
Parsi landlords specialising in the culture of the tree and 
the sale of toddy. It was easy enough for us to arrive 
at the correct unit which was only 114 acres, but not 
so to strike the correct average yield per acre. For 
the yield in each field varied with the number of date 
trees standing thereon and if the field which was 
bare of trees yielded 10 maunds, the one with a few 
trees yielded 5 and the one with many yielded as 
little as 1 maund. However, to give an idea of the 
yield of various crops under varying conditions, we 
picked out two agriculturists cultivating lands approxi- 
mating. to the unit for the village and worked. gut 
their budgets giving the actual figures of their income 
and expenditure. There were numerous leases in the 
village, in most cases the multiple being less than 
double. An old Parsi landowner who figured in several 
transactions said that the rent was in arrears. One of 
the officers said half jocularly, half sarcasticaHy, ‘The 
old man seems to.have a fme memory for arrears.’ 
He happened to know English, however, and immedia- 
tely said, ‘Yes, sir, I have. Because I have to collect 
the rents.’ 

That whetted the Officers’ curiosity. 

“How much land do you hold?’ 

*200 bighas.’ 

‘What is the amount of rent?’ 

Tits. 3,000," 

“What is the amount of arrears ?’ 

“Rs 750.’ 

“And what assessment do you pay ?’ asked one of 
us to complete the inquiry. ; 

“Rs 1,200,’ said the old gentleman. 


M. D. 
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A Marvellous Fasting Cure 


(By K. G. D.) 

[K. G. D. writes: ‘Enclosed kindly find an 
article for publication and favourable criticism in 
Young India. As you are interested in fasting I 
“am sure you will be able to* find full space in 
your paper for giving complete publicity to the 
‘enclosed report.’ 

Nature of Disease 


My wife, aged 22, mother of two children, has 
tried one of the most daring and interesting experiments 
in medicine, daring because the present degenerated 
and food-poisoned humanity regards it so and not 
because there is anything very risky in the method 
itself. 

She was suffering from chronic fever regularly for 
the Jast two years, the daily maximum temperature 
being 99.5 F. to 100 F. She had chronic Intestinal 
Stasis (constipation), as a result of which her bowels 
were sluggish, tongue coated and breath foul. One of 
her chief embarrassing ailments was irregular and 
profuse menstruation lasting for more than 12 days, 
and this fact was largely responsible for ber tremen- 
dous physical degeneration as revealed by her anaemic 
appearance. Her heart was somewhat weak as 
whenever she underwent any exertion or climbed up 
a steep place, say even 4 Staircase, she experienced 
acute palpitation. This was a hereditary trouble with 
her for her father died of some heart disease. She 
had receding gums and slight pyorrhea which was 
threatening to extend. I may mention that she was 
diagnosed by the most renowned physicians of Lahore. 

In the beginning the chronic fever was ascribed to 
the activity of Baccilus Coli (B. Coli), for which she 
took certain drugs and injections. Her trouble was 
accenttated and she began to grow worse. The 
stethoscope and the X-Rays showed that there was 
something wrong with both of her lungs and it was 
dreaded that the case was becoming one of incipient 
consumption. Infiltration in the right apex, crepitation 
and harsh breathing in the left lobe, dullness in the 
right front part and shadows here and there alarmed 
the physicians and forced feeding was recommended. 
This dread was further strengthened by the fact that 
she belonged to a family of consumptives, her two 
sisters having succumbed to this fell disease. F or the 
first time, I was awakened to a sense of the seriouness 
of her disease and began to apply myself heart and 
soul to the study and practice of the modern rational 


methods of the treatment of diseases 


M, K. G.] 


Preliminaries . 

After having discarded once for all the empirical 
methods of treatment, she began to try dietetics and 
hydrotherapy, though not very scrupulously and 
regularly owing to unavoidable circumstances in the 
family. She benefited by this hygienic treatment to.an 
appreciable degree, but owing to the obstinacy of her 
disease and certain distracting circumstances ( the illness 
of another dear one in the family), she was not 
completely cured. As this mode of treatment is not 
the real subject of this article, I refrain from recording 
its detailed results in the case of my wife. I may, 
however, observe in passing that a simple diet of raw 
milk, whole wheat bread, and fresh vegetables and 


fruits rich in vitamins and mineral salts corrected her 


pyorrhea to a remarkable degree. 


Meanwhile I was making a profound study of the 
experiments and researches of Dewey, Rabagliati, 
Carrington, Macfadden, Purinton, Ehret etc., the 
renowned exponents of the Science of Fasting, who 
have found out as a result of years of study and 
experience, that judicious fasting, as distinguished from 
starvation, is the most natural, rational and highly 
efficacious method of curing completely every kind of 
functional disease. This study convinced me theoretically 
of the potency of fasting as a therapeutic measure 
and I determined to give a fair trial to it in the case of 
my wife. But I thought, before so doing I should 
personally become aware of its inner working in ‘order 
fully to understand and deal with any emergency that 
may arise in the case of my wife during her fasting. 
So I observed a complete fast of one week and needless 
to say that the experiment opened my eyes to the real 
nature of disease and its treatment. This encouraged 
my wife and she consented to undergo the apparently 
hard ordeal inspite of the fact that she was considerably 
emaciated. 

18 Day’s Fast 

At last, on October 2, 1928, in Shrinagar, the 
picturesque capital of the charming valley of Kashmir, 
my wife, with mixed feelings of hope and concern, 
undertook a complete, protracted fast. I began -to pray 
to the Almighty to be gracious enough to reward her 
amply for her having pinned entire faith in benevolent, 
bountiful never failing Nature. On the eve of the 
commencement of the fast. she turned the scales 
(clothed ) at 94 Ibs. only. 

Since all disease is an effort o1 the part of the 
body to throw off morbid and waste matter which has 
accumulated in it as a result of vicious habits of 
eating, it'stands to reason that we should assist the 
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body in this process of elimination. Food supply 
undoubtedly interferes with this process and the moment 
you discontinue this supply, the blood, which was 
busy digesting food before, sets to the welcome work 
of seeking and throwing out the pathogenic _ matter 
which has been obstructing the normal working of 
the various parts of the body. If we understood this, 
it would not appear surprising that during the first 
few days the trouble of the patient increased and he 
became more ‘ill’, showing that the body was fully 
occupied in its own purification. But it was very 
encouraging for us that my wife did not experience 
any serious abnormality in this respect, the reason 
being that the previous treatment (restricted diet and 
baths) had already expelled considerable effete matter. 
On the other hand, throughout the protracted fast she 
displayed a wonderful will-power and was not confined 
to bed but was taking moderate exercise and moving 
about quite freely. As usual in fasting, the first three 
days were the hardest as she felt an irresistible, wolf- 
like hunger. But she called into service the highest 
amount of will-power to subdue hunger, and she won. 
On the fourth day it began to vanish and did not 
make its appearance till the termination of the fast. 
From the very commencement of the fast, her body 
began to throw out obnoxious and evil-smelling matter. 
She consumed sufficient quantities of moderately cold 
water. Enema was employed almost daily and her 
bowels discharged regularly quantities of hard, black, 
foul pieces. For the first time this most unhealthy 
state of the colon practically demonstrated to us the 
true cause of ali disease. Physiologists have found 
that the colons of even those ‘healthy’ persons whose 
bowels move twice -a day are impacted and clogged 
with masses of foul feces. If then such colons are 
veritable hotbeds of diseases of the gravest character, 
it is difficult to see how any ailment can. be cured 
without first thoroughly cleansing the intestines. Man 
is ashamed to appear before society with dirty hands 
and face and therefore uses tons of Soap and water 
and other articles of toilet, but he is not at all ashamed 
to carry with him a filthy, dirty colon. However, this 
is a digression. Every excretary organ of her body, 
the bowels, the kidneys, the lungs, the skin, was 
busily engaged in oxidizing and eliminating overplus 
of fatty tissues. Her urine was 
must have contained a high percentage of Uric Acid 


and Albumin. 
Its Effect 

As a result of this rapid elimination of highly 
poisonous matter, it was not at all surprising that she 
was losing the usual weight. Although she was 
becoming very very slender,—somewhat approaching the 
skeleton conditions at the termination of the fast—, 
she felt immensely gay, light and healthy, such as she 
had never felt before. It is a natural law in fasting 
that when the body has got rid of poisons, toxins and 
other diseased matter, it declares so by demanding 
food. It is, therefore, generally the rule. that a fast 


should be broken always when this natural: hunger . 


returns. If this demand is not conceded, starvation 
begins. Here lies the distinction between fasting and 
starvation. Now, on the 19th October, at 4 p. m. my 
wife felt the call of this natural hunger denoting the 
termination of the fast, At this tjme she weighed 


highly coloured and 


80 Ibs. only (losing 14 Ibs. in all during a fast of 18 
days), thus once more exploding the current theories 
as to the relation of food and energy. The fast was 
broken with a very small quantity of fresh orange 
juice diluted with water. It was subsequently found 
that it was a false sense of hunger and not the natural 
one that she had felt, the one that she felt being 
merely a gnawing ¢ensation. It is, therefore, to be 
regretted that the fast did not take its full course. 
However, in the evening she was again allowed a little 
more of orange juice. For the next two days she 
took nothing except fruit juices, after which she was 
gradually allowed buttermilk, diluted milk and milk. 
For full six days she was kept on liquid diet only. 
But we were all extremely astonished to see that i 
these six days, and merely on liquid diet, she gained 
77 lbs. in weight. 

She says it is impossible for her to relate the net 
results of the fast. Light, buoyant, gay in spirits, 
she has begun to enjoy life for the first time ‘in her 
life. Constipation has disappeared, her bowels moving 
twice a day. One of the physicians, who used to 
diagnose her case before, has examined her now and 
declared that her lungs are quite clear, there being no 
crepitatiop, no infiltration, no harsh breathing and no 
dullness. Happily, the termination of her fast coincided 
with her monthly ‘ period’ and every hour we began 
to watch its course most anxiously. To _ her utter 
amazement and unbounded joy, it lasted for three days 
only while before the fast it took twelve and gven 
more days. To know the condition of her heart, she 
climbed up the sacread Shankaracharya hill traversing 
a distance of five furlongs. Oh, her feelings beggar all 
description. She did not at all experience any acute 
palpitation as was the case before. Her pulse 
(which was before the fast always abnormal) and her 
temperature came down to normal. Oh, what a cheap 
simple and sure method of cure! But alas, the 
gluttony of the world will never allow it to be popular. 

[ As I had and still have no desire to turn Young 
India into a herald of health not because it would be 
wrong to do so, but because I have neither the time 
nor the qualifications for the task and. because I 
undertook the charge of Young India in the interest 
of the movement for India’s freedom I have hesitated 
for the four weeks that the report referred to by 
K. G. D. has been on my file to give it publicity. 
I have twice ‘read the report and it reads so true 
and is so well written that I can no longer resist 
K. G. D.’s appeal. As the reader is aware I believe 
in fasting both for its spiritual and its medicinal value. 
I daily advise it at the Udyoga Mandir and almost 
invariably with beneficial results. I know that if the 
medical profession courageously popularised fasting 
among their patients, there will be infinitely less 
suffering than there is now and that many would be 
saved who now die through the drug and the feeding 
treatment. I therefore gladly find room for K. G. D,’s 
accurately drawn report of his wife’s case. I must 
however warn others interested in fasting and kindred 
experiments against hoping that their reports too would 
find room in Young India if they sent them. They 
are at liberty however to send authentic reports for my 
private information sni guidance, 

M. K. G.] 
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Weekly Letter 
In Sindh 


Ill 
Diary for the week: 


Tuesday, 12th February — Bhiria: public meet- 
ing, Rs. 796-10-3. 

Tarushah: public meeting, Rs. 759-1-6. 
Naushahro: ladies’ meeting, public meet- 
ings Rs. 911-1211. 

Wednesday, 13th February — Pad-Idan:; public 
meeting, ladies’ meeting. Rs. 896-8-6. 

Thursday, 14th February — Hyderabad. Public 
meeting, hoisting of National Flag at Con- 
gress Office, students’ meeting, ladies’ 
meeting, sweepers’ meeting, poor classes’ 
meeting, Khadi Mandal _ meeting. 
“Rs. 11,645-5-9. Badin—Rs. 115-0-0. 
Kotri: Public meeting, ladies’ 
Rs. 611-15=-11. 

Friday, 15th February—Hyderabad: prayers at 
Gurusangat. A purse was presented here 
which has been included in the general 
total. 

Mirpurkhas: public meeting, 
meeting. Rs. 1,682-11-5. 

Note: At several places on the way from Pad- 
Idan to Hyderabad purses were presented. The most 
important of them were from: Nawabshah Rs. 157-6-0, 
Shahdadpur 353-7-3, Tando Adam Rs. 381-6-9 and 
Tando Md. Khan Rs. 204-0-0. 

Total collections to date have come to Rs. 72,996-12-3 

Penetrating the Interior 


With Rohri the first part of Gandhiji’s tour in 
Sindh terminated. The second part of the tour was 
done by motor and covered the villages of Bhiria, 
Tarushah, Naushahro and Padidan. The road was 
fearfully dusty, the fine white’ dust that invaded one 
through every pore of the body strongly reminding 
one of the story of the ‘residuary Primal Dust,’ 
which, according to a talented Sindhi writer’s humorous 
description of it, the Deity not knowing how to dispose 
of it, since all his plans .were finished, flung away in 
exasperation and which attached itself to the tail-end of 
the Punjab to form the Desert Valley of Sindh.. On 
either side of the road stretches a weird, barren waste, 
marked only by thorny dust-begrimed acacias and 
hedge-berry bushes with their bare leafless stems 
spread out like Gorgon’s locks which only add to the 
desolateness of the scene. But the richness of the 
experience gained more than compensated for the 
inconvenience of the. journey. The meetings were 
everywhere well attended and orderly and the people 
gave their hard savings for the Lalaji fund freely and 

. unstintedly. At Bhiria 200 students presented a purse 
of 151 rupees. Naushahro has a population of less 
than 2,000. But it gave Rs. 900 towards the Memorial 
Fund. Padidan with 800 inhabitants made up a purse 
of Rs. 896. At Naushabro, again, a purse of 
Rs. 66-4-0 was presented by 62 students of Kandiara, 
a village about 15 miles off, while the local volunteers 
presented a collection of about ten rupees which 


meeting. 


ladies’ 


PS At thie place there aro still some outstanding unrealised 
cdllections, 


contained as many as 46 pies, a token at once of the 
devotion and the poverty of the people. 

At Naushabro Gandhiji performed the unveiling 
ceremony of the portrait of late Parasram, a brave and 
zealous young man of non-co-operation days and an 
ardent Khadi worker who died in harness. The visit 
to Naushahro had an interesting history behind it. In 
1921, during his Sindh tour Gandhiji had promised to 
see the people of Naushahro and the neighbouring 
villages at the Padidan railway station which 
he was to pass on his way to Hyderabad. But when 
the train reached there late at night, he did not realise 
that it was there that he was to meet these good people. 
He was too fired to inquire nor did Sjt. Jairamdas who 
was in the same compartment with him have the heart 
to tell him that it was the same people whom he had 
promised to see. When Gandhiji discovered his 
mistake afterwards he wired to the people of Naushahro 
expressing his regret for the mistake and promised to 
make a point of seeing them when he next visited 
Sindh. At the public meeting at Naushahro Gandhiji 
made a touching reference to this incident and thanked 
God that he had spared him so long to enable him to 
redeem his pledge. But whilst on the whole the experi- 
ence afforded by the visit to the interior of Sindh 
was of the happiest Gandhiji noticed two things in the 
course of it that cast an ominous shadow over it. 
They were the invasion by foreign cloth and foreign 
luxuries of the villages and the prevalence of the 
liquor habit among the Hindus. Gandhiji was shocked 
to learn that parents sometimes initiated even their male 
infants into the drink habit. 


He poured out his heart to the women of Padidan: 
“Our Shastras say that God is incarnate in the person 
of a pure woman—a Sati. You should legitimately 
occupy the position of queens in your homes. But 
that will only be when you have rescued your men- 
folk from the drink habit.”’ The curse of drink had 
resulted in the total destruction of the great Yadava 
dynasty to- which Lord Krishna himself belonged. 
And history recorded the fact that the drink habit had 
a share in bringing about the downfall of the Roman 
Empire. In short wherever it succeeded in obtaining 
a footing it brought misery and degradation in its 
train. But the women had at their disposal the great 
and powerful weapon of Satyagraha. If Kaikeyi could 
obtain all that she wanted from Dasharatha by dint of 
Duragraha what could they not achieve with the help 
of Satyagraha? Their cause was just and they had an 
unlimited capacity for self-sacrifice and self-suffering. 
Victory would assuredly be theirs if they tried and 
persevered to the end, 


The Jewel of the Desert 


We reached Hyderabad with its white, clustering 
‘sky-windows’ gleaming in the evening sun onthe 13th, 
Situated in the Doab, the river of five waters 
on one side and the Phuleli Canal on the other 
Hyderabad is verily the jewel of the desert valley of 
Sindh. The programme here was as crowded as at 
Karachi. Gandhiji motored straight to the public 
meeting that had been held to present him a purse on 
behalf of the people of Hyderabad for the Lalaji 
Memorial. At the same meeting the Hyderabad 

(Continued on gage 70) 
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The Delhi Visit 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


} have dealt with the Speaker’s party elsewhere but 
{would like to enlist the reader’s serious attention 
for the business that took me to Delhi. The Working 
Committee needed my presence for understanding my 
scheme of boycott of foreign cloth before passing it. 
The Committee was in earnest about it. I had there- 
fore to interrupt my programme after Sindh and go to 
Delhi at Pandit Motilalji’s call. The Working Committee 
discussed it at great length and finally accepted the 
scheme without any materia) alteration. A special 
committee has been formed to-give effect to the scheme. 
Not without much hesitation have I shouldered -the 
burden of being its chairman: My hesitation was due to the 
feeling that those who could, if they meant, bring about 
the boycott, would not'respond and that probably they 
did not believe in Khadi. But I saw too that I had 
no business to refuse to shoulder the ‘responsibility, 
merely because of a feeling which after all might have 
no foundation in fact. Mine was but to try. 


The scheme is now before the country. The 
Committee will try to bring it home to every one it 
can reach. But. meanwhile it is so incredibly simple 
that every one can enforce it in his or her own person. 
Let every one who has any foreign cloth in his or 
her possession discard it and replace it by genuine 
Khadi. Too much stress cannot be put upon the 
adjective genuine. The scheme therefore provides 
that no Khadi should be considered genuine unless it 
is certified by the All-India Spinners’ Assocition. This 
is easily done by merely buying from depots certified 
by the All-India Spinners’ Association or from 
trustworthy persons. Let no one belittle his or her 
Own individual effort. Complete boycott means an 
aggregate of individual effort. Every yard of foreign 
cloth given up brings the boycott nearer, every yard 
of Khadi bought relieves some distress. Even as 
constant dropping wears away stones so will constant 


and continuing boycott of foreign cloth stop the’ 


‘greatest drain from India and bring about all the 
inevitable implications of such boycott. It is therefore 
sinful to sit still and do nothing on the plea of futility 
of individual action and wait for a call from a 
committee or for action on a national scale. It is the 
individual effort that will have precipitated the national 
response whenever it comes. 


Pandit Malviyaji’s resolution too deserves the earnest 
attention of every national organisation and national 
worker. It seeks to rivet the nation’s attention on the 
Nehru Report on the 10th March which is a Sunday. 
During this year of grace that report is the national 
warcry. The Swaraj of our coining is to be found in 
the Nehru Report. Self-respect demands that we should 
work for the attainment of Swaraj as defined in it. 
We shall find ourselves unready on the ist January 
1930, if we have not ceaselessly worked for the 


‘sine die. 


absolutely necessary and as 
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acceptance of the Nehru. Report till the midnight 
of December 31st next. But it may be asked, 
what is the use of harping on the Nehru Report 


when many Musalmans and many Sikhs are 
intensely dissatisfied with it? My answer is no 
document has received so much support as this 

And 


and no other is likely to receive greater support. 
when I fay that we should concentrate upon securing © 
approval of the Report, I do not exclude the possibility 
of alterations in it. What I however exclude is the 
possibility of alterations init at the point of the bayonet. 
Alterations will be and must be made wherever 
justice demands it. It was for that reason that the 
Convention instead of being wound up was adjourned 
And these alterations should be made not 
now but when the Report has gained weight enough 


to compel acceptance, and when it has arrived 
at that stage it may not be delivered for 
acceptance without such alterations as may be 


may be agreed upon 
by mutual consent. Subject to this reservation 
I submit that the Nehru Report should be presented 
at all public meetings for unconditional acceptance 
without ‘mental reservations. After all that Report 
is the result of much labour and in the nature of an 
award delivered by arbitrators. No party may lightly 
repudiate it. I therefore whole-heartedly support the 
proposal that the Nehru Scheme be the subject of 
resolutions all over the country on the 10th proximo. 


The other parts of Malaviyaji’s resolution follow 
as a matter of course. The other parts expect the 
nation to concentrate on particular Sundays during. 
every month on particular items of constructive 
programme. It does not mean that on week days we 
should go to sleep; but it means that on the Sundays 
in question we should concentrate more fully than on 
week days on the matters for which those Sundays 
may be. specifically reserved. The Congress has 
seriously devised the constructive programme as a 
sanction behind the Nehru Report. It behoves 
us therefore to give full effect to the Congress 
programme which Malaviyaji’s resolution seeks to do 
in part. 


To the Burma Coigcess Committee 


The Congress Working Committee has asked the 
in terms of its resolution to have the finances of the 
Burma Congress Committee audited and to do the 
inspection myself. .I invite the Committee therefore 
to keep its accounts ready and have them audited by 
an auditor of standing and to have its register and 
everything else in order at the time of my arrival in 
Burma, so that I might carry on my work without any 
loss of time. What would be required is a register 
containing the names of original members with 
their addresses, occupations and the amounts received 
from them, a digest of work done by the Committee, 
first in respect of Congress resolutions, secondly of 
the work done for the Congress, a register of 
volunteers, the amount of donations received in 
the committee’s office, description of the office staff, 
despatch book and a note upon the working of the 
Khadi rule in the Congress constitution. 


M. K. G. 
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Notes 
The Speaker’s Party 


No one has asked me what was done by the 
Working Committee or what happened during the 
talks with Mr. Jinnah and other Musalman friends. 
Every one is eager to know what happened at the 
tea-party given by that marvel of a Speaker — 
Sjt. Vithalbhai Patel. This eagerness to know what 
happened there at the tea:party because H. E. the 
Viceroy was there shows that we still expect more 
from Englishmen than from ourselves. The change from 
1920 to now is no doubt great inspite of the so-called 
set-back since 1922 but it is not yet great enough to 
inspire us with self-confidence. The want of it is the 
greatest stumbling block in our progress towards our 
goal. 

The party was the Speaker’s creation. Though he 
never hides his colours he does not overstep the 
constitutional limits of his office and within those 
limits he never misses a _ single opportunity 
of serving the cause to which he- is wedded—attain- 
ment of Swaraj. He therefore brought about this 
party to break the ice as it were. But there cannot 
be much breaking of ice at a private, informal tea- 
party. And in my opinion, it. cannot lead to any 
real advance or action unless both are ready. We 
know that we are not yet ready. England will never 
make any advance so as to satisfy India’s aspirations 
till she is forced to it. British rule is no philanthropic 
job, it is a terribly earnest business proposition 
worked out from day to day with deadly precision. 
The coating of benevolence that is periodically given 
to it merely prolongs the agony. Such occasional 
parties are therefore good only to the extent of 


showing that the bringing together of parties will be © 


easy enough when both are ready for business. 
Meanwhile let the reader rest satisfied with the 
assurance that no political significance attaches to the 
event. The party was one of Speaker Patel’s many 
creditable freaks. 


A Young Octogenarian’s Offer 
Babu Hara-Dayal Nag is a leader in Bengal. He 
is an octogenarian but like Dr. Besant has the energy 
and enthusiasm of youth. He now and then favours 
‘me with his enthusiastic optimistic letters. Here is 
his latest: 

“ft have just passed through a serious attack 
of hiccup. It appears God has spared my life this 
time to enable me to take part in the war of 
India’s independence which I am _ sure will 
commence from the midnight of 31st December 
of this year of grace. God has bestowed upon you 
the leadership of that war. And I understand you 
are making preparations for India’s fight for 
freedom. I know my life is not worth much, I 
also know that I must pay my quota of the price 
for India’s independence. In the Russo-Japanese war, 
a Japanese commander had to cross an unbridged 
ditch. He asked his soldiers to throw themselves 
into it and to make a bridge of human bodies 
so that his troops might pass over it. I know in 
the coming struggle you will also have to cross 
certain upbridged ditches, Please enlist my name 


as one of those who will voluntarily fill up those 
ditches with their bodies to enable your troops to 
cross them, if for no other purpose. ”’ 


I have no notion that after the midnight of 31st 
December next the war of India’s independence will 
commence and that I shall. have to ‘take up _ the 
leadership of the war. Nor have I made up my mind 
like Babu Hara Dayal Nag that the national demand 
will not have been granted before lst January next dawns 
upon us. Just as I believe in living till death embraces 
me holding myself in readiness for that warm embrace, 
so do I believe in the vindication of my just demand 
holding myself in readiness for a _ fight on the 
rejection of the demand by the appointed time. Many 
things are impossible for man, nothing is impossible 
for God. We witness the unexpected happening. I 
refuse to think that in our case alone, the unexpected 
will never happen. On the contrary, I cherish the 
belief that Swaraj will come to us in a manner least 
expected by us. Ours is but to do what we think is 
the right thing for its advent. All the same I welcome 
the letter for its enthusiasm and commend it to the 
youth of the country. I invite them to prepare even 
as this Bengali octogenarian is preparing. And he 
who would prepare must fulfil the conditions laid down 
in the constructive resolution which is designed to 
prepare the nation for the next year’s battle. The 
question of leadership will settle itself when the proper 
time comes. It.is the cause and not the leader that 
matters. . 


Dinabandhu in America 


The following two cables were received from 
America regarding Dinabandhu Andrews’s visit to 
America. The first from Boston dated 18th instant 
runs as nearly as I can make it out: | 


“On occasion of Andrews’ visit Boston had 
luncheon in his honour where representatives from 
many influential organisations were present. Resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed of goodwill and 
fellowship to people of India. American Board 
Women’s prayer group, students Y. M. C. A,, 
Boston Federation Churches, Massachusetts Federa- 
tion Churches, Fellowships Youth represented. 
R. A. Hume.” 
The second from Tuskegee dated 24th instant runs; 

“Gracious fellowship with Andrews. His 
words and presence a_ benediction. India, Africa 
and America joined hands last night. Love and 
greetings from Tuskegee. Moton, Principal.” 


Andrews had expected when he decided to go to 
Europe to give himself a little rest. But he had 
practically none. India’s cause demanded his unwearied 
labours in England, and now in response to pressing 
call from the New World he has gone there. In: his 
letters he tells me he will have to go.to British 
Guiana and he thinks that he must go also to South 
Africa. Marvellous as the Rt. Hon'ble Sastri’s work 
has been in that sub-continent Dinabandhu’ is of 
opinion that in view of impending general elections 
in South Africa it is mecessary for him to go there 
as the self-chosen ambassador of peace. 


M. K. G. 
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Need for Immediate Relief 


Chakravarti Rajagopalachariar is a busy man. He 
is now touring all through the South with Sheth Jamna- 


lalji in the interest of Hindi propaganda. That 
accounts for his sending me the following telegram 
instead of sending a letter which might easily have 


been sent but for his touring. Here is the telegram: 


“In response to appeals in Young India in 
October and December last the Pudupalayam Gandhi 
Ashram has so far received over Rs. 769. OF this 
Rs. 225 were received by us direct and Rs. 544 through 
the Sabarmati Ashram. The amount so far received 
being small, we have restricted our relief work to 
Adi Dravidas of five villages within a mile of 
the Ashram. One of our workers goes to the villages 
and takes detailed statistics as to the members of each 
family. A card is given to each family entitling 
them to buy at concession prices from the Ashram 
every Saturday not more than five measures 
-of Jovan per adult and half this quantity for 
children bélow twelve. Though six or seven 
measures may be needed for an adult we have 
allowed only five measures to spread relief over 
the maximum number of families. So far 108 families 
with 344 adults and 179 children have been registered 
and are. receiving relief as. above from 2nd 
February, 1929. We got a waggon of two hundred 
bags Jovari from Wardha. It cost us all expenses 
included at eight measures per rupee. Waggon load 
Jovari therefore meant Rs. 2,623-2-9 and we restrict 
ourselves to these 108 families. It will take us till 
the end of April. Even then the cost of relief will be 
Rs. 1,312 of which we have received only Rs. 769. 
But there are other villages near the Ashram whose 
Adi Dravida population is in a pitiable condition 
and is clamouring for relief. It will involve terrible 
hardship if we cannot continue relief till rains come 
at the end of June. I have no desire to exaggerate 
matters. The tragic picture of unemployment and 
consequent distress is almost complete in this area 
from the beginning of the month. Large numbers are 
emigrating. But very poor and old persons, especially 
women and children, have not even this escape out of 
an intolerable situation. More than half the families 
we have registered are unable to avail themselves 
of the full extent of relief which they ought to have 
and are buying at half rates only about three 
measures per head which means just one meal per 
day. They are unable to find money even to pay 
at concession rates. We would very much like to 
give them food free. But our funds are limited, 
We earnestly request generous readers of Young 
India to do their utmost to help us in our work 
and at least enable us to carry on our limited 
relief work to the end of June. We need at least 
Rs. 5,000 more to do work fairly satisfactorily. The 
call is very urgent.” 


This telegram hardly needs any supplementing. 
A Latin proverb says: bis dat qui cito dat. He 
Bives twice who gives soon. This is a case in point, 
Donors have been sending money in driblets for 
which he and 1 are duly thankful. But meanwhile 
the famine-stricken people are starving. Instead of 
reporting that they are starving Rajagopalachariar might 


‘The Hyderabad Municipality could by 


have any day to report that people are dying for want 
of food. Relief then might be too late. Let the 
donors, who want to give, give now. Rs. 5,000 is not 
much to give. The telegram contains enough details to 
prove the necessity for relief. 

M. K. G. 


Weekly Letter 


(Continued from page 67 ) 


Municipality presented an address to Gandhiji. It was 
in Hindi. Gandhiji in his speech while noting with 
satisfaction the fact mentioned in it, wiz. that the 
Municipality had made primary education free within 
its limits, reminded them that it could not be regarded 
as having done its duty by the public fully till it had 
stamped out the drink evil from Hyderabad and solved 
the question of a cheap and pure milk supply for the 
people making milk as commonly and _ easily 
obtainable as a postage stamp. Lastly he regretted to 
miss all reference to Khadi in the Municipal address. 
He had found evidence enough of poverty in Sindh. 
introducing 
spinning in its schools produce cheap Khadi worth 
thousands of rupees with an inconsiderable expenditure 
of capital and time and thus help to establish a living 
bond of fellowship between the cities and villages of 
Sindh. 
Unfurling the Flag 

The next morning Gandhiji performed the ceremony 
of the unfurling of the national flag and of® the 
unveiling of Lalaji’s portrait. The function was held 
in the building of the Provincial Congress Committee’s 
office that has been recently acquired by the Congress 
for a sum of Rs. 21,000. The Sindh Provincial 
Congress Committee is thus the only Provincial 
Congress Committee in India, with the exception of 
Bombay, that has its own building. In a brief speech 
Gandhiji cxplained the inwardness of the function that 
was going to be performed. A flag was after all a 
mere piece of cloth. And even a child could hoist it. 
Wherein then consisted the merit of hoisting, he asked. 
It consisted in its being the symbol of a nation’s 
honour and the determination to stand by it though 
one were all alone. The Englishmen had shed their 
blood freely to uphold the honour of the Union Jack 
and that was what gave to it its prestige. Again it 
was to the potential sacrifice which a standard-bearer 
represented that the importance of the office of Alam 
bardar in Islamic history was due. The vindication 
of the honour of the flag has often called for a reck- 
less sacrifice as was typified in the case of the Moroccan 
soldiers who throwing away their arms rushed at the 
French gunners in the face of a withering fire with 
shouts of Allah. The latter were so overcome by the 
reckless bravery shown by the Moroccans that they 
threw up their caps in admiration and fraternised with 
them. That was an example for Congressmen to 
emulate. Their unfurling of the Congress flag 
would be nothing more than a childish mock-heroic, 
if it did not carry with it a determination to keep 
it flying all alone even if everybody else deserted 
it. Similarly their unveiling of the portrait of Lalaji 
would be reduced to a mere act of idol worship 
unless it represented their grim resolve to lay down 
their lives to fulfil the gnissio® for which Lalaji had 
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lived and died, the emancipation of India 
bondage. The sight of his portrait should evoke 
A reverence in them for the ideals for which Lalaji 
stood and render impossible any act unworty of his 
memory. The installation of Lalaji’s portrait in their 


from 


building should thus not mean idol worship but 
what in Hindu ceremonial was known as Pranta- 
pratishtha. 


A Plea for Purity 

The most important function in Hyderabad, how- 
ever, was with the students held in the Sindh National 
College. Taking their hint from Gandhiji’s advice to 
the Karachi students, the Hyderabad students punctili- 
ously avoided the use of English at their meeting. 
The address was in Sindhi. It was a bold confession of 
their weaknesses and shortcomings, such as their failure 
to adopt Khadi and prevalence among them of the evil 
custom of deti-leti and so on. As happened at 
many other places in Sindh the address had not been 
submitted to the students before presentation. But 
the students proved themselves to be perfect sport by 
loudly owning up the catalogue of shortcomings 
mentioned in the address, when Gandhiji questioned 
them as to whether the facts stated therein were 
correct. Gandhiji was pleased with this display of 
moral courage on the part of the students. “To own 
up one’s defects is the first step towards reform. I 
will not therefore speak to you about the failings 
referred to in your address as I take it _ that 
having confessed them you will spare no effort to 
eradicate them but I will speak to you on 
one or two other moot questions.”” He _ then 
proceeded to exhort them to stamp out the liquor 
habit from their midst. They might think that 
moderate drinking might be allowed since it seemed 
to do them no harm. But as the Gita said one 
had to shape one’s conduct not merely according to 
ones own requirements but also with an eye to the 
effect that it would have on others, And if they saw 
the terrible havoc that this fell habit was causing 
among the working classes of India they would take 
a solemn vow not to touch liquor. He next warned 
them against the baneful poisonous literature from the 
West that was inundating the country and sought 
under the respectable and attractive garb of science to 
seduce them from the path of purity and self-restraint. 
Manifestos justifying self-indulgence were sometimes 
issued over the signatures of bishops, doctors and 
other men of weight and influence but they should 
never allow themselves to be drawn away from the 
strait and narrow path of virtue. The path of 
self-indulgence and moral indiscipline was the surest 
way to perdition. He appealed to them to cultivate a 
snow-white purity of mind and body and prayed to 
God that He might give them the wisdom and: 
strength for it. 

A Kotri 

Little did '‘Gandhiji realize while he was speaking 
on the inwardness of the national flag unfurling 
ceremony at the morning’s function that he would 
have to speak on the same theme in a much more 
concrete way to another audience in the course of 
the day, as he-had to do at Kotri. The Kotri Congress 
Committee taking advantage of his presence in Hydera- 
bad had invited him to Kotri to receive an address 


and a purse from it. At the beginning of the function 
the chairman of the Congress Committee, referring to 
what Gandhiji had said at the public meeting of the 
previous evening about the task of resurrecting the 
Congress organisations, complained that if strict 
compliance with the condition about the habitual 
wearing of Khadi for Congress membership was 
insisted on, most of the Congress Committees would 
become defunct and the Kotri Congress Committee 
would hardly have only two members left on its’ rolls. 
He therefore requested Gandhiji to recommend removal 
of this condition altogether in the interest of the 
Congress work. Gandhiji in his reply thanked the 
chairman for his frankness. For if there was anything 
that was criminal on the part of Congressmen at the 
present juncture when things were all in the crucible 


it was to sleep over the Congress programme 
in a state of half-hearted indecision. They must 
either loyally work it out or if they thought 


it be unworkable or otherwise harmful, to report 
to the Working Committee accordingly. It was 
however neither right nor proper to ask him to move 
for the rescission of the Khadi clause. It was not as 
a result of pressure on his part that the Khadi clause 
was retained in the Congress constitution. At Gauhati 
the attempt to remove it had failed, He did not even 
remain there to oppose it. He confessed he was 
glad to hear that it was thrown out. At Madras 
the attempt could not even be made as elections 
were won on Khadi. No one so far: as he 
was aware even thought of the Khadi clause. 
The Khadi clause had thus remained unchanged in the 
midst of other changes of Congress policy 
because of the silent and unexpressed pressure of 
mass Opinion. Holding the opinion as he did that 
there was no escape from Khadi if Swaraj 
was to be won by non-violent and truthful 
means, he could only advise them rigorously to 
enforce the condition about the habitual wearing 
of Khadi, even if it resulted in only one member being 
left on thé Congress rolls. It was better that one 
man should loyally keep the flag of the Congress 
flying than that a hundred lukewarm members tear it 
to pieces. The history of great deeds was the history 
of men who had the courage to stand alone against 
the world. Krishna was alone sufficient to inspire 


the wavering hosts by his presence, he never 
relied on the strength of numbers. The Prophet 
touched the high water mark of his greatness 


‘not when he was acclaimed by Arabia as the all- 


conquering hero but when he was glad to-stand by God 
in a minority of one. Pratap deserted by all carried 
on alone a desperate and losing fight to his dying day 
but refused to lower the flag for a Single second, 
even so did Shivaji, and the world remembered their 
names with pride. Speaking for himself he could 
only pray that God would give him the Strength to 
testify his faith in Khadi even though everybody else 
were to desert it. He considered his work in connection 
with Khadi to be the most universal, the most 
fruitful and the most permanent part of his activities. 
It was the one thing by which he would be remem- 
bered when everything else about him was forgotten. 
For instance he could not expect even his message of 
ahimsa to be accepted asa creed by non-Hindys, But 
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his message of the wheel was meant for all—for young 
and old, Hindus Musalmans, Parsis, Christians 
and Sikhs alike. The message of the spinning wheel 
was inwoven in the very texture of our language. 
The name for God was 4A, the universe was 
interpenetrated by the Supreme Being like beads in a 
necklace by the cotton thread—@a afi <4, Even so 
cotton thread was the one thing that could hold to- 
gether millions of the masses of India and create an 
indissoluble bond between them and the Congress. 
People were free to hold a different view as to the 
utility of Khadi or as to what the most fruitful 
activity of his was but then they ought to leave him 
severely alone; they could not separate. him from his 
message of Khadi. 

He then passed on to another incident that had 
happened at the meeting. The Congress Secretary in 
presenting the purse of Rs.200 on behalf of the 
people had apologized for the paucity of the sum by 
expressing the hope that Gandhiji would not look to 
the sum but the spirit behind it and accept the will 
for the deed. Gandhiji commenting on it said that 
one could accept the will for the deed only when the 
deed represented the maximum sacrifice that one was 
capable of. The 62 students of Kandiara who had 
presented Rs.65 could make that plea, but in their 
case they had paid nothing in proportion to their 
capacity to pay. He therefore. refused to accept their 
plea and hoped that they would still retrieve their position 
by increasing their subscription. The earnestness of 
the appeal obviously moved the audience deeply, for 
they instantly respdnded by increasing their purse 
from Rs. 200 to Rs. 500. 

The Ladies’ Meeting 


The ladies’ meeting like so many other ladies’ © 


meetings in Sindh presented above all a picture of 
faith and heart’s devotion, that expressed itself in the 
shower of gold rings, bangles and other ornaments 
with which the ladies responded to Gandhiji’s appeal 
for the Lalaji Memorial. 
‘Depressed’ Classes’ Meeting 

Thanks to the eclectic catholicism of Sindh, un- 
touchability does not exist in that acute form in Sindh 
as in some other parts of India. But the * depressed ’ 
classes have retained in Sindh untouchability) among 
themselves as in the other parts of India. There 
were therc‘ore two meetings with them in Hyderabad. 
One of them was with the sweepers and was held in 
the Brahmo Samaj Hall. It was attended by a large 
number of high class ladies who not only took part 
in the function but also subscribed a fair sum towards 
the Lalaji Memorial Fund, Gandhiji in addressing the 
sweepers who mostly hailed from Gujarat and 
Rajputana identified himself with them and their 
occupation which he asked them to feel proud of instead 
of looking down upon it. He noted with satisfaction 
the progress that was being made in the removal 
of the curse of untouchability. There was a time 
when it would have been unthinkable to hold a 
sweepers’ function in a high class mandir or to admit 
them to a select temple ‘like the Lakshminarayan’s 
temple of Jamnalalji at Wardha. But whilst the 
progress so far made in this behalf was a matter of 
all round congratulation it was up to the ‘depressed ' 
classes themselves to smooth the way for the reform 
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by ridding themselves of such habits as drinking, 
carrion eating, gambling etc. and by a rigorous 
observance of the principles: of hygiene and sanitation. 
It might not be given to everybody to study Sanskrit 
and Sanskrit scriptures or to go into the subtleties of 
dharma, but surely it was the right and duty of every- 
body to be perfect in the practice of cardinal virtues. 

No preparation had been made at the sweepers’ 
meeting for a presentation of purse but the Bhangis 
responded to Gandhiji’s appeal by parting with their 
coppers in a way that was touching to behold. 

The Jast function at Hyderabad was with the 
members of the Jhatia and the Kalal community. These 
people follow the avocation of removing the hides of 
the dead cattle and of selling them respectively. Some 
of the latter have even made big fortunes out of their 
trade. Gandhiji’s address to them was an exhortation 
to do away with the invidious distinction of high and 
low that was poisoning their atmosphere and to regard 
all sections of their community as children of the 


same Father. 
Farewell 


At Mirpurkhas the Sindh tour programme concluded 
with an address from ihe local Municipality and a 
visit to Gerihabad. The latter is a newly built colony 
of the depressed classes who were rendered homeless 
last year as a result of the flood havoc. At the 
Municipal function Gandhiji while thanking the people 
of Sindh for the great love that they had showered 
on him appealed to them to translate their love into 
action by purging themselves of the various social 
evils and by throwing themselves heart and soul into 
the execution of the Congress programme. 

On the evening of tbe 15th instant we left 
Mirpurkhas for Delhi where Gandhiji had been 
summoned by Pandit Motilalji for the Working 
Committee meeting. But the irrepressible love of the 
people followed us even on the journey. Enthusiastic 
crowds besieged Gandhiji’s compartment at many 
stations on. the way. At Nawabshah, Shahdadpur 
and Tandadgam public purses were presented. 
A Municipal address was presented at Shahdadpur. 
The last purse was presented at Chor where Sindh 
ends and the illimitable desert begins. 
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South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 

Previously acknowledged on p. 56 Rs, 544-0-0 
Chhotalal Mahasukhram Sabarmati 25-0-0 
Vithaldas Kothari Ahmedabad 2-0-0 
Vithalji Madhavji Mangalore 5-0-0 
Eka Yuvak Rajkot 2-0-0 
L. Shanidas Kapur Muthri 1-0-0 


Total Rs. 579-0-0 
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Forthcoming Andhra Tour 


Friends in Andhradesha will forgive me for repeated 
disappointments caused by circumstances beyond my 
control. I would gladly have toured earlier if I could 
have. Now I hope to reach Andhra early next month. 
Appointments already undertaken finish on Ist April 
in Kathiawad. I would like a day or two at the 
Udyoga Mandir and immediately start for Andhra. 
That would mean leaving Bombay for Andhra about 
the 5th or 6th of April. On 14th May is the All- 
India Congress Committee meeting at Allahabad which 
I must attend. I shall therefore have a trifle over a 
month in Andhra. I wish I had more time at my 
disposal but I am helpless. But by good organisation 
much work can be done during the month. 


My tour is to be undertaken wholly in the interest 
of Khadi but I shall welcome and want contributions 
for the Lalaji Memorial. Besides the begging however 
I expect to do active propaganda in connection with the 
constructive resolution of the Congress more especially 
about the boycott scheme framed by the Working 
Committee. Ishould be painfully surprised if Andhradesha 
does not make a most encouraging contribution to the 
boycott campaign. They have no excuse about fine 
Khadi. They have infinite capacity for producing 
Khadi whether coarse or fine. They grow plenty of 
cotton. They have able workers and they yield to no 
province in patriotic fervour, Only they have too 
many leaders and very few followers. Their versa- 
tility has given rise to petty jealousies and bickerings. 
Is it too much to hope that by the time I reach 
Andhradesh they will have made an effort not beyond 
their capacity to close up their ranks and humbly 
become followers instead of all claiming-to lead? 

As for Burma, I have instructions from the 
Working Committee to inspect the work of the Andhra 
and Utkal’ Provincial Congress Committees and to 
have their accounts audited. I hope that the Presidents, 
Secretaries and members of both the Committees will 
bear in mind what I have said about Burma and keep 
evergthing ready when I reach Andhradesha. The 
Utkal Secretary will kindly see me with the papers at 
any of the places in Andhradesha that may be most 


convenient for him. | 

A word about the purse or purses to be presented. 
I am already having. proposals that earmarked purses 
should be presented to me. I must warn the workers 
against the practice. They must not exploit my name 
for local work. Local work should really stand on its 
own merit, The character, good faith and ability of 
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local workers should command such financial support 
as maybe needed for local enterprise. This I can 
say.. The major part of my Khadi collections I devote 
to the. province, if it is a Khadi production centre. 
Where, as in Ceylon or Burma, there is no Khadi locally 
produced, the whole of the collections must be used 
outside those provinces. So far as Andhradesha is 
concerned, when the tour was originally conceived, the 
idea was to raise money chiefly for Khadi production 
in Andhra. And that decision still abides. _No doubt 
a certain portion will be used for the upkeep of the 
Central Office. Workers will please refrain from 
presenting earmarked purses except with my previous 
consent, All such proposals must come through and 
be recommended by Deshabhakta Venkatappayya who 
is in charge of the tour programme. 

Lastly, the enthusiasts will have pity on me. 
They will share with me, if they will not exclusively 
bear, the burden of keeping my body in good condition. 
I am often told that Iam no longer responsible for 
it and that it is a national trust. I am not quite 
convinced that it is. But it. is open to the Andhra 
nationalists to bring home the conviction to me,—Let 
me suggest a few don'ts to them: 

Don’t give the body more than six hours’ work. 

Don’t make noises at meetings or anywhere else. 

Don’t have processions. 

Don’t go in for spectacular things. 

Don’t have too many engagements per day. 

Don’t take the body to places where there is no 
money or no business in terms of the objects of the 
tour. 

Don't take it anywhere to satisfy anybody’s whim 
or pride. 

Don’t take it to many places. 

Don’t make the mistake of thinking it is a mere 
lump of earth; it is no doubt a lump of earth but it 
contains a very sensitive tiny creature that notices 
everything done to the earthy case. 

M. K. G. 


Lalaji Memorial 

Apart from Sindh the other provinces have shown 
poor results in the matter of collections for the 
Memorial. Even the Punjab still falls short of 
expectations. It is to be hoped that the Punjab does 
not need stimulation from outside. The Punjab should 
not only fulfil all the expectations but should even 
influence the other provinces by its promptness in 
responding to the Memorial appeal. Tardy response 
will lose half the grace that promptness always lends 
to such things. M. K. G, 
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The Giver of Plenty 


[I reproduce from Sjt.Talmaki’s paper interesting 
extracts on ‘dairying.’ The extracts confirm what 
has been said before in these pages regarding ‘the 
only method of saving the cow. The Rao Bahadur 
examines: dairying as a secondary occupation. That 
no doubt is one very important use of dairying. But 
the greater object of saving the cow includes the 
lesser one of finding a secondary occupation as also 
many others which would occur to the reader. The 
remedy being known for the main disease the 
next thing is to find out the way of applying the 
remedy. And it will at once strike any intelligent 
person that the way is adult education answering the 
deficiencies which every one acknowledges and which 
every one would gladly remove at the earliest 
possible moment. This education can only take the 
shape of giving practical demonstrations by conduct- 
ing model dairies, model tanneries and model breeding 
farms. As I have shown in these pages the three things 
can be economically combined and run together. 

M. K, G. | 
Uses of Cattle 

“Dairying has every favourable chance of success in 
India and therefore deserves to be encouraged to the 
fullest extent possible. In European countries cattle 
are intended mainly for dairy purpose and food. Al 
the agricultural operations requiring power are done 
with the help of horses and recently by motors; and 
artificial manure is largely replacing the farmyard 
manure. On the other hand, cattle are more important 
to India as they form the most essential factor in the 
rural economy of the country. Agriculture would be 
impossible without them. Cattle give the farmer the 
manure for his field and are necessary for the work 
of ploughing and threshing. In all the work of the 
village requiring the application of power it is the 
cattle which supply it. They are employed in carting, 
in all work of transport, in drawing water from wells 
or tanks, in driving cane-crushing mills and oil mills, 
and in some places flour mills. They yield the most 
valuable food, viz., milk, which is used in all its 
forms. Even after death they yield bones, horns and 
hides which serve several useful purposes, 
the cow well deserves the name of Kamadhenu 
( satg ) of India, and she formed at one time the 
principal source of wealth of the prince and the 
peasant. Unfortunately, in spite of our reverence for 


her, we do not give her the best treatment she 
deserves. No attention is being paid to the 
improvement of her breed, nor do we give her 


the necessary quality and quantity of food. The 
meadows and pastures, which at one time supplied 
fodder, are being converted into fields for growing 
some more crops, if they are not already encroached 
upon by the Forest Department. In view of the fact 
that the cattle give the farmer the various services 
mentioned above and also manure for his fields, should 
he not set apart a portion of his field for growing food 
for his cattle in the form of grass and fodder ? It will pay 
him to do so in the long run. In European countries 
a definite portion of the field is reserved by rotation 
for such purposes. Furthermore, thuse countries have 
been doing everything to improve the Strain and breed 
of the cattle, 


In fact . 


Buffalo the Interloper 

“We, on the contrary, have entirely neglected this 
important matter with the result that most of the 
cattle in our country have deteriorated to such an 
extent that we have had to requisition an interloper in 
the form of buffalo in their places for purposes of 
milk. It is too much to expect the average farmer to 
keep buffaloes for milking and bullocks for other 
purposes. He therefore prefers to do without milk. 
Those who are better off keep both; but buffaloes eat 
more food and cows are made to starve. The 
presence of the buffalo has made our cattle 
problem very acute. It is argued by some that cow’s 
milk cannot yield as much fat as that of a buffalo, 
This may be true under the present degenerate 
condition of our cow. But with better food and 
improvement in breed the cow’s milk can be made to 
yield as much fat as that of a buffalo. In European 
countries they do not keep buffaloes, and yet get 
large quantity of butter from the cow’s milk. There 
is no reason why we should not be able to do likewise. 
By improving the breed of our cattle we can make 
the cow serve the dual purpose of yielding milk and 
providing draught animals. Our present method is 
most uneconomical. Improvement of the quality of the 
cattle is essential in our coantry from another point of 
view. On account of religious sentiment we have to feed 
all cattle-heads, young or old, weak or strong, sick or 
healthy, maimed or whole. In Europe all useless 
cattle are sent to the butcher. As this course is ffot 
acceptable to us, it is more essential for us to prevent 
weaklings from coming into existence, than to have to 
feed them till their natural death. Moreover, the 
difficulty of obtaining good bullocks for agricultural 
purposes, has increased their cost considerably, and 
thereby the poor farmer is required to run into heavy 
debt for their purchase. Though the best breeds of 
cattle cannot thrive in every part of our country, we 
have various kinds of good breeds to suit all the 
climates. At any rate by crossing the local breed and 
preventing the weaklings from propagating by castration, 
it should be possible to improve the condition of the 
cattle: all over the country. We require on the one hand 
a supply of plenty of strong draught animals in the 
interest of onr farmers, and on the other, an 
abundant supply of pure milk, which is of more 
importance to a vegetarian country like ours. Milk is 
the best article of food for the sick and the young, 
and its wide use will give good nourishment to people 
of all ages. Measures for preventing our cattle from 
degeneration are more important than the measures for 
saving them from the butcher’s knife. In India, the 
cattle problem is coextensive with the agricultural 
problem,and its proper solution will not only improve 
agriculture, but will afford our farmers a very 
important secondary occupation “in the form of 
dairying. The dairy industry is moreover as important 
to our towns as to our villages. With the improve- 
ment of our cow, therefore, we can improve the 
economic condition of our farmers, our villages and 
our country. 

Function of Goshalas 

“The problem of the improvement of the cow is 
no doubt as difficult as it is important, but a good 
beginning can be made if the numerous cow-protection 
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institutions to be met with all over the country were 
to direct their energies and vast resources to its proper 
solution. It would not be difficult for them to realise 
that the improvement of the breed and feed of millions 
of cows is a surer way of preventing the gradual ex- 
tinction of the cow than the saving of a few thousands 
from the butcher’s knife, however bad that job may be. 
The realisation of this truth, will. not only secure the 
Salvation of the cow, but would save the country from 
the numerous communal strifes and feuds, often leading 
to bloodshed. For the correct appreciation of the cow 
problem a village propaganda is necessary and deserves 
to be vigorously carried on. Its right solution, on 
the one hand, will increase the efficiency of the plough- 
cattle, enabling the farmer to get more work from 
them, and whenever possible, to get it done by a 
smaller number, and on the other, it will afford a 
better and ampler supply of milk to the villagers, to 
improve their own and their children’s health and 
physique. The cow problem must therefore be 
directed to improve the condition of the country 
rather than to destroy its harmony, 
Organisation 

“It is indeed most deplorable that the country of 
Kamadhenu should find itself degraded to the position 
of importing from foreign countries condensed milk 
worth several lakhs every year, and even butter in 
large quantity. This is due not merely to the degene- 
ration of our cattle, but to the want of organisation, a 
factor most essential to the success of any business. 
Gujarat and Kathiawad, for instance, whose fertile soil 
is known as the Garden of India, and whose 
cattle once attracted admiration from all, have 
lagged behind mainly through want of organisation, 
It is not individual shrewdness alone that counts in 
this era of competition, so much as the collective 
organisation which gives proper direction and push to 
individual effort. With proper organisation Gujarat 
alone, with the help of modern appliances, like the 
pasteurising plant, is in a position of supplying milk to 
the whole city of Bombay at much below the ruling 
prices, yet due to want of organisation she has lost 
even the market for butter which once was hers in 
Burma, having given place to the organised Dairy 
Industry of Australia. Organisation is the soul of 
every business or enterprise, and is necessary not 
merely in raising the dairy industry of our country to 
a higher level of efficiency, but in realising the 
possibilities of other industries that will be re- 
commended hereafter as secondary occupations for our 
agriculturists. It may, however, be hoped that the 
Co-operative movement will afford the much needed 
stimulus and strength in this direction.”’ 


A Correction 

‘In the Sindh letter P. has inadvertently reported 
that the national flag was hoisted at the office of the 
Provincial Congress Committee in Hyderabad and that 
the Provincial Congress Committee had its own build- 
The fact however is that the ceremony was 
performed at the office of the District Congress 
Committee and that it was the District Congress 
Committee that had its own building, The head- 
quarters of the Sindh Provincial Congress Committee 


are at Karachi. M. K. G. 


ing. 


Sita’s Real Greatness 
Ordinarily we associate Sita’s greatness with her 
devotion to Rama. Great though it was, there is 
surely nothing extraordinary in a wife being devoted 
to her husband. Wifely devotion is not.a rare quality 
and is after all based on selfishness no matter how 


sublimated. But Sita was infinitely more than an 
object-lesson in womanly © virtue. She was an 
incarnation of mercy. Her forgiveness of her 


persecutors wher they were in her grip has ‘a lesson 
for humanity for all time. 

It happened this way. Ravana was killed, Lanka 
fell into Rama’s hands and Hanuman went to the 
Ashokavanika to communicate the good news to Sita. 
He told her everything that had happened and then 
had a boon to request. He said: 

“But, lady, ere I leave this place, 
Grant me, I pray, a single grace, 
Permit me, and this vengeful hand 
Shall slay thy guards, this Rakshas band, 
Whose cruel insult threat and scorn 
Thy gentle soul too long has borne. ’ 
(Griffith’s translation, vol. V, p. 268). 
Sita made a characteristic reply. She began: 
‘Nay, be not wroth with servants: they, 
When monarchs bid, must needs obey, 
And vassals of their lords fulfil — 
Each fancy of their sovereign will. 
To mine own sins the blame impute, 
For as we sow we reap the fruit.’ 
The Rakshasis were fit objects only for 
for anger. 

She then told Hanumar a story how a hunter being 
pursued by a tiger in the forest climbed a tree which, - 
as it happened, was already occupied by a bear. The 
tiger came near the tree and asked the bear to hurl down 
the hunter who was their common enemy. The bear 
said he would not thus violate the laws of hospitality, 
and fell asleep. Now the tiger asked the hunter to: 
push down the sleeping bear promising’ him safety as 
un inducement. The brutal hunter thereupon pushed 
the bear who avoided a fall by clinging to another 
branch of the tree. The tiger renewed his suit to the 
bear and pleaded that he would only be doing justice 
if he allowed him to make a meal of the treacherous- 
hunter. The bear said he could not hand over the. 
hunter to him even if he injured him seventy times 
seven. Even if the wicked wrong the good, they do 
not share their sin by retaliation. 

qa WAT WaT THAT | 
JR VIVI-¥R I 
Sita clinched her argument by a final verse which 
deserves to be written in letters of gold: 
qual at Qatat ar 
aaalaala ar 
BIA BIVAAT 
a pfararcereafa v2 

‘One should be kind to the evil-doer no less than 
to the good man, aye, even to him who only deserves 
to be slain; for* who is there on earth without 
blemish ?’ 


pity, not 


VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI? 


* Of, ‘Let bim who is without sin cast the. first stone’—the 


Bible, 
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‘In Possession ’ 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. Pennington is a nonagenarian. However much 
one may differ from him, there is no denying his 
sincerity. He is my unfailing correspondent and is 
never tired of issuing his periodic warnings to me, 
Here is his latest: 

“T have just been reading your essay on 
‘Congress Initiation’ (on p.5 of the 3rd Jan.) 
and am more puzzled than ever at your confidence 
‘about Swaraj—at the end of this year (?). However 
it happened, Great Britain is in possession of 
India—some, including my old assistant, the late 
Sir John Rees, M. P., think, by right of conquest, 
(which és her title to the Punjab,) but most of us, 
I hope, as trustees for the whole population, 
especially the lower orders; and as trustees we 
have no right to give up our trust except to some- 
body considered capable of carrying on the work 
we have only just begun. Is your National 
Congress such a body even with you as (shall 
we say?) President of the Republic.? I quite 
think you are the most likely person for that office, 
but: would you be prepared to undertake the job 
with or without a British army? If you failed to 
keep the peace, what then? 

“Excuse a very brief note: I am now in my 
90th year and have no business to be thinking of 
‘sublunary things; bnt I have been more interested 
in India than even England since 1861. Again 
wishing you a safe deliverance from all India’s 
troubles and trusting you won’t make confusion 
worse confounded,” 


How is one to persuade men like Mr. Pennington 
that we repudiate the doctrine of trust and that if a 
plebiscite was taken even those whom he is pleased 
to call “the lower orders’ would do likewise? I happen 
to know them, if any one in India does, I make bold 
to say that with the exception of those who have come 
under the degrading influence of the brandy bottle the 
vast majority do not want the protection of self 
appointed trustees. Whether it be called trust or conquest, 
it has been imposed upon the people and is sustained by 
forcible measures. It is therefore the same thing to us 
whether Englishmen claim to be in possession by right 
of conquest or as trustees. It is the thing itself that 
matters, not its description. Why then should 
Mr. Pennington be ‘more puzzled than ever’ over my 
confidence about Swaraj at the end of the year? The 
puzzle is that 300 million people stand dispossessed of 
their own property and lack confidence about their 
ability to recover it from plunderers whether they be 
called conquerors or trustees, If I could but infect the 
Congressmen with my confidence in our ability to win 
back our freedom and what is more in the correctness 
of the means suggested for winning it, ten months that 
temain out of the twelve should prove more than 
egough for the task. Let me therefore Suggest to 
Mr. Pennington that it is neither armed force nor 
benevolence that gives Great Britain the possession 
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and tne power over India but it is the want of faith 
ot India’s children that is responsible for the tragedy. 
When that faith comes, it will work miracles. And 
when it has come to us the whole world including 
even Englishmen like Mr. Pennington will acknowledge 
our capacity for owning our own property. Nona- 
genarian though he is, Mr. Pennington must not lose 
faith in his capacity to live to see that happy day. 
For I have no doubt that when that day comes, he 
will feel happy in spite of his reluctance for 
Englishmen to part with their ‘trust’ as Mr. Pennington 
is pleased to call the spoliation. 


Hindi in Extreme South 

A little over a hundred miles from Trivandrum 
the capital of Travancore lies the Cape Comorip 
where the Indian ocean meets the Bay of Bengal and 
where these mingled waters bathe the feet of Mother 
India. From Trivandrum Sjt.K.G. Shesha  Aiyer, 
President of the Kerala Provincial Hindi Prachar 
Conference, writes to say that this Conference was held 
at Ernakulam (Cochin) on 10th February last where 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“This Conference expresses its deep sense 

of gratitude to Gandhiji and Sheth Jamnalal 
Bajaj for‘ their untiring efforts in pushing on the 
Hindi movement in South India and - trying. to 
make Hindi the national language of India and 
urges on all patriotic sons and daughters of India 
to help the movement by studying the language 
themselves and also by contributing to the centml 
fund.” 

The resolution was moved by Sjt. A. Shankara 
Puduval B.A., B. L., seconded by Sjt. K. Karunaka 
Nair and supported by Sjt. H. D. Kamath. 7s 

Now I have not published this resolution to 
advertise. either myself or Sheth Jamnalalji or the 
parties to the resolution. Everybody knows my 
keenness about Hindi Prachar in the South. Sheth 
Jamnalalji was a contirmed lover of Hindi before I 
returned to India in 1915. His tour _in the South has 
given a fresh impetus to Hindi propaganda there. 
The parties to the resolution have had their reward 
by appearing before audiences that knew them. My 
objecf then in publishing the resolution and the names is 
publicly to express the hope that the gentlemen concerned 
are in their own persons fulfilling the two objects of the 
resolution, viz., that they are learning Hindi themselves 
and also contributing to the central fund. I am using 
this incident merely to drive home a patent fact. So 
far as these gentlemen are concerned it is likely that 
they are Hindi scholars and that they are regular 
subscribers to the central fund. But it is not to be 
denied that we have not yet shed the evil habit of 
moving and supporting resolutions we never intend to 
carry out ourselves. It would conduce to national 
progress and save a great deal of time and trouble 
if we cultivated the habit of never supporting resolu- 
tions either by speaking or voting for them if we had 
not either the intention or the ability to carry them 


out. I know that wherever Sheth Jamnalalji and 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari have gone, the meetings have 
passed resolutions like the foregoing.. If all these 


good people were to carry out the resolutions, the 
Hindi propaganda should make rapid progress and be 
never in want of funds. M. K. G. 
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The National Flag 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The ceremony of hoisting the national flag over 
the Town Hall of the Ahmedabad Municipality brings 
to mind two letters lying in my. file from Gujarati 
correspondents on the subject. Before coming to the 
two letters let me repeat my congratulations which I 
tendered at the time of performing the hoisting ceremony 
to the Municipality of Ahmedabad on its courage and 
patriotism in having the national flag for its Town 
Hall. Such a thing would have been impossible only 
a few years ago. Sardar Vallabhbhai’s brave work in 
the Municipality has made the hoisting of the national 
flag quite possible and even natural as was the erection 
of a bronze statue of Lokamanya Tilak in its only 
public garden. I can only hope that the Municipal 
councillors and the citizens of Ahmedabad will never 
lower the flag and will live up to its dignity, and 
having erected Lokamanya’s statue in its garden will 
not rest content till the mantra of Swaraj bequeathed 
to us by Lokamanya has become a living reality. 

But one of the correspondents referred to by me 
who is an ardent nationalist says that Congress workers 
and Congress committees nowadays take all sorts of 
liberty with the national flag. He complains that 
some do not retain the three colours, others omit the 
wheel and yet others even use foreign cloth instead of 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi. He rightly observes 
that this treatment of the flag, unconscious though it 
may be, diminishes its prestige. The other correspondent 
insists on precision. He says the order of the three 
colours should be rigidly observed and so the position 
in the flag of the wheel. I should add that the coloured 
strips should be parallel and never horizontal. The 
proportion between the length and width should also 
be fixed. The length should be twice the width of 
the flag. The white colour should be on top to be 
followed by the green and the red should be the last 
representing as it does the colour of the majority of 
the inhabitants of India. The minorities other than 
Hindu and Muslim represented by the the white colour 
being the joint primary care of the latter have their 
colour on top. The same reasoning puts the Muslim 
minority the second in order. The wheel should be in 
the middle of the oblong so as to cover all the colours. 

There was an informal discussion over the flag at 
the last meeting of the Working Committee. I had 
drawn attention to the irregularity observed about 
the flag and pointed out too that there was no formal 
resolution taken by the Working Committee or the All- 
India Congress Committee about the quality of the 
national flag. It was however the opinion of the 
members that the convention about the three colours, 
the wheel and Khadi was so well established that it 
had attained the force of a rule and that anybody using 
the flag in any other 
a breach. 

That being so, I have suggested that the Congress 
should have these - flags of various sizes made and 
stocked for supply all over India. Then the quality 
and cheapness will be assured. The cheapest and the 
most expeditious method is for the All-India Spinners’ 
Association to have these flags prepared and kept for 
sale on behalf of the Congress at the different stores. 
As it would be impossible for any individual committee 


manner clearly committed: 
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to compete with the All-India Spinners’ Association 
in point of cheapness the flags should find a ready 
sale all over India, assumirg of course that the 
national revival has set in and that the convention 
as to the quality is faithfully observed by all 
Congressmen and Congress organisations. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is a matter of great pleasure to me as I hope it 
is to every nationalist that Sjt. Jairamdas has* been 
able promptly to respond to my call on behalf of the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee to take up _ its 
Secretaryship and as a necessary corollary to give up 
his seat in the Bombay Legislative Council. Jairamdas 
is not a map to take up acause he does not 
believe in. His coming therefore as a whole time 
worker is in my opiniona great gain tothe movement. 
If the public will similarly respond to the call 
that will be made upon them from time to time by the 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee, the country should 
be able to show a definite advance inside of a 
few months. Given popular determination boycott 
is a matter of careful organisation. 

Two things will have to go together, sale and pro- 
duction of Khadi. The moment there is a real intention 
on the part of the public for boycott of foreign cloth, 
there will be a great rush for Khadi. If production 
does not anticipate the demand for Khadi, there is 
danger of a severe disappointment and a consequent 
loss of faith in the possibility of boycott for mere 
want of Khadi. It is therefore necessary for the public 
not to purchase more Khadi than they need. They 
should try to cut down their rations as far as possible. 

I am studiously silent about the indigenous mills. It 
is my firm belief that mills, by reason of the limitations 
under which they must work, will fail us in the end 
if we rely upon them. Then they being concerns 
predominantly for making profits irrespective of national 
considerations will not scruple to exploit the public 
and even to sell foreign cloth as Swadeshi. I have 
already exposed in these pages the fraudulent sale of 
mill cloth under the name of Khadi. Lastly all mills 
are not Swadeshi because they have their habitation 
in India as the existing Government is not Swadeshi 
for the mere fact of its habitation being in India. 
Some of them are foreign in every sense of the - term. 
They are administered by foreigners on _ behalf 
exclusively of foreign shareholders with foreign capital. 
They are here merely to exploit the resources of the 
country. The only thing they reluctantly contribute 
is to employ the cheap labour of the county and make 
a gullible public believe that these are Swadeshi 
concerns. : 

But this does not mean that the mills will play 
no part in the boycott campaign. They will, but it 
will be involuntary and fortuitous. Congressmen will 
not be able at once to reach every village of India. 
We will reach the towns and the villages surrounding 
them. The mills reach every village of India. The 
atmosphere created in the country will throw the 
villagers into the arms of the mill-owners’ agents and 
they will buy whatever is given to them by the mills 
under the name of Swadeshi. Congressmen will have 
to be on the watch regarding their operations. There 
are some patriotic mills which will refuse to betray 
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the country if they cannot by reason of their limitations 
give active support. My conviction is that a time 
must come and that within a few months when the 
mills will have to make their choice and accept 
the terms that were offered to them last year. But 
it will wholly depend upon the determination of the 
people to boycott foreign cloth at any cost and replace 
it by genuine Khadi. Khadi has no limits. For we 
have millions of human spindles and lakhs of human 
looms. The one thing needful is the will to do it. 


The ‘Sutlej’ Tragedy 


Dr. Menon writes as follows from Calcutta regarding 
. ‘ | 
my article on the Sutlej’ tragedy: 


“‘T have made two trips on the S.S. ‘Sutlej’ as 
ship’s doctor on voyages out tu Fiji from Calcutta 
returning with no duties as the Fiji Government 
appoints its own ‘Surgeon-Superintendent’ to look 
after the returning emigrants, which it is bound to 
do according to the Indian Government Rules of 
Emigration. I am, therefore, in a way, competent 
to say something on the whole business of the 
conveyance of emigrants outwards and inwards, 
and I can subscribe to every word you have said 
with one or two reservations. 

“According to the above-mentioned rules, the 
Government of the Colony coucerned is responsible 
for. chartering a suitable boat for the conveyance 
either way of statutory emigrants, that is, indentured 
labourers; of course, since the abolition of the 
indenture system, this obligation applies only in 
the matter of repatriation back to India of those 
in the colony concerned. who claim the right of 
passage back to India. The ship to be so chartered 


is surveyed by a ‘Surveyor’ who, among other: 


things, gives a certificate on the carrying capacity and 
sea-worthiness of the ship, as well as by the 
Emigration Agent in the Indian port and by the 
Immigration Agent and a Medical Officer in the 


colonial port. The would-be Surgeon-Superintendent © 


also goes round some time before embarkation 
more particularly to satisfy himself that all neces- 
sary equipment is on board. 

“On the voyage, the master (and his subordinates) 
have specific duties to perform. These consist 
mainly in navigating the ship, custody and issue of 
provisions, &c., and rendering such other reasonable 
services to enhance the convenience and comfort 
of the passengers as the Surgeon-Superintendent 
may from time to time require of the master. The 
master or his subordinates have nothing directly 
to do with the management of or discipline among 
the emigrants for which the Surgeon-Superintendent 
is directly and exclusively responsible. Therefore,. 
there is no occasion for ‘callous indifference 
of masters and officers.’ Consequently, I want to 
draw your attention to the implied injustice to some 
people of which they have not been and cannot 
be guilty and which is conveyed by your observation. 
I must here mention that the Surgeon-Superintendent 
has his own numerous staff of compounders, 
sirdars, attendents and others selected and appointed 
by the Immigration Agent in the Colony responsible 
and amenable to him and only to him (Surgeon- 
Superintendent ) in course of the voyage. 


“T shall not even find fault with the owners 
for their greed, for they own ships for profit and 
profit always connotes greed. And their boat is 
selected for chartering by the Government of the 
Colony concerned or its agents acting within the 
Indian Government Rules on Emigration (and 
return). So, I really think that the Government 
of India is primarily and solely to blame for the 
inhuman system. I do not think that these rules 
have been materially revised since they were first 
enacted during the pre-steamship days of sailing 
ships. Why, these rules do not apparently say 
anything about life-boat provision; for the ‘Sutle)’ 
with accommodation for less than 400 persons in 
its life-boats has been known to carry well-nigh a 
thousand souls. And the passage out to Fiji after 
Singapore and that to Guiana after the Cape of 
Good Hope are not routes usually followed by 
ships; which means that, in case of accident, 
ships for rescue can arrive only several days after 
the despatch of S. O. S. signals. And if land is 
conspicuous by its absence along the route from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the West Indies and 
British Guiana, the route to Fiji is infested with 
sharks. And the best life-belt becomes unservice- 
able in less than two days. 

“The deaths are due to the fact that the 
boats which are being chartered nowadays are 
absolutely unfit for the voyage between India and 
the West Indies and Guiana. A_ reference to any 
ordinary map of the world will tell one as much. 
Calcutta is something over 20 degrees north of 
the Equator; the Cape of Good Hope is more 
than 35 degrees south of the Equator; and Guiana 
and the West Indies are again a few degrees north of 
the Equator. That means that a ship, during such 
a voyage, crosses the Equator and goes as far 
south as the south of Europe is north of the 
Equator and then approaches and crosses the 
Equator again: very wide changes in temperature 
and tlimate, all in the course of a short period. 
Besides, one is told that that region of the Atlantic 
is well-known for rough seas and strong winds. 

“The particular unsuitability of the ships for 
the Guiana trip is borne out by the fact that 
mortality is very low among the same number of 
passengers between India and Fiji. Fiji is only 
18 degrees or so south of the Equator, less 
distant from the Equator than Calcutta. But that 
does not mean it is all quite or nearly satisfactory 
on the voyage between India and Fiji. Passengers 
are packed like sardines, between decks where they 
have to sleep it is very stuffy even with all of the 
few port-holes open, and space on the main deck 
is just sufficient for them to sit or stand. If more 
than a few of them want to stretch their limbs, 
they will be in somebody’s way. The bathing and 
washing arrangements for a long non-stop voyage 
of about 25 days (between Calcutta and Fiji) are 
improvised and entirely unsatisfactory. In fact, we 
are still in the sailing-ship days except that the 


propelling force is steam and the voyage lasts a 
slightly shorter period. 


“Finally, it will be instructive to compare 
these ships, the ‘Chenab’ and the ‘Sutlej,’ with those 
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Carrying emigrants from the United Kingdom to 

Australia or even with boats Carrying Chinese 

labourers between China and the Straits Settlements.” 

This forceful letter in my Opinion makes things, 
look uglier than I thought they were. But I cannot 
acquit the master and officers as easily as Dr. Menon 
does. Every master of a ship is surely responsible 
for the welfare of the passengers under his charge. 
I have known humane masters make the lives of 
passengers happy in difficult circumstances and I 
have known callous masters make the lives of their 
charge needlessly unhappy. Indifferent officers often 
make the lot of passengers unbearable. But it was 
not my purpose to distribute the blame. It was enough 
for me to show that the matter could not be regarded 
as closed because the Government had held what could 
not be called an impartial inquiry. 


M. K. G. 
Charkha as Secondary Occupation 


I have before me a copy of the paper on secondary 


occupations read by Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki, 
Hon. Secretary, Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay. It is an exhaustive paper containing an 


examination of most occupations that have from time 
to time been suggested as capable of being introduced 
as secondary occupations for the villagers. He rejects 
some and accepts some as possible. Among _ the 
possible and promising secondary occupations, he 
mentions hand-spinning and devotes to it paragraphs 
which are worthy of careful study by sceptics. I 
reproduce them below: 

“It is, therefore, premature to think of introducing 
weaving as a secondary occupation even for a small 
number of agriculturists, unless and until cheap yarn 
is made available at their doors and marketing of 
finished goods is organised on sound lines. 


““We have, however, to explore the possibilities of 
every available industry to supply a secondary occupa- 
tion capable of employing the vast spare time and 
energy of the farmers, which at present run into waste. 
The only possible industry falling under the category 
of clothing is hand-spinning. It can be made a useful 
adjunct of every farmer family in the country and is 
best suited to famine areas, giving useful occupation 
when all others have failed. Even if the adult males 
wish to migrate temporarily in search of a more 
remunerative occupation, the women and children can 
ply the charkha without difficulty and without much 
technical skill. There can be no caste prejudice against 
its use, and in fact before the advent of the machine- 
made yarn the womenfolk of the farmer families 
supplied the country’s yarn. The charkha requires very 
little initial capital and will occupy a small corner 
of the cottage. 

“The service which the charkha rendered in days of 
yore is not denied. But various objections are raised as 
to its capacity as a secondary occupation for agriculturists 
under the present conditions. The first objection is 
the low income which it yields, amounting to not more 
than a couple of annas a day. But is not something 
better than nothing? Even agriculture itself does not 
yield to the average farmer more than Rs. 50 a year, 
which comes to not much above annas two per day. 


Yet no one on that account will dare to advise the 
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abandonment of agriculture. Another objection is that 
the yarn produced does not find a ready market. But 
this difficulty can be got over by producing yarn in 
each village just sufficient for its own requirements. 
The third objection is that the farmer now-a-days being 
accustomed to the finer varieties of cloth will not care 
fo purchase the coarse Khadi in preference to the 
former. But when the farmer produces his own cloth 
in his own home, no case arises of his purchasing it 
in the shop and therefore the question of giving 
preference to one or the other does not arise. Thus 
if the scope of the hand-spinning industry in the case 
of agriculturists be limited to the production of yarn 
just sufficient for the requirements of the village people, 
the difficulty of finding a market for the produce will 
not arise. Every farmer will be proud to wear the 
cloth produced by his own labour, however rough it 
may be. To persuade a person to purchase Khadi 
may be difficult, but little persuasion will be required 
for using an article produced by himself. Nor will the 
question of a subsidy arise, which some advocates of 
Khadi are pleading for, so long as the questions of sale, 
purchase and preference are avoided. Moreover it is 
not as easy to get a subsidy as it is to ask for it. In 
order to effect maximum saving and to give a little 
more work to the village, the preliminary processes of 
ginning and carding must be done there, preferably in 
each family. The weaving of the yarn should also be 
done in the village, not individually, but by placing the 
work in the hands of one or two families. It will 
give them full time occupation and enable them to 
specialise in the art. Perhaps it would be advisable 
to pay for the work in kind, preferably by yarn. 
Gudars, 7. e., thick and strong coloured cloth used as 
carpets, and inferior carpets used in villages can also 
be manufactured by the village weavers with thick 
homespun yarn. With these possibilities before us, 
it is very difficult to ignore or despise an industry 
capable of affording clothing to the whole village 
population, and of giving full time occupation to a 
couple of additional families as weavers, and yet another 
family of carpenters in each village within its ow 
precincts. e 
““ Wherever hand-spinning with weaving is introduced 
with success, the desirability of eliminating some work 
of drudgery must be considered, so as to reserve more 
time and energy for spinning and its incidental work, 
For example, flour grinding, which occupies a large 
time of the womenfolk, can be done ata common 
mill for the village driven by a pair of bullocks, as 
is successfully done in the villages of the district 
of Gurgaon in the Punjab through the efforts of 
Mr. Brayne. -In fact, manufacture of cloth in the village 
for the village might bring about much improvement 
in the rural life, for which there is little scope at 
present for want of funds. It might be possible, in 
course of time, even to shorten the time taken for 
spinning itself, by further improvement of the charkha, 
which is sure to come if the industry becomes national, 
or by the addition of a contrivance to produce two to 
three threads by a single wheel in place of the one it 
produces at present. This step towards the improve- 
ment of yarn and its rapid production is essential 
from another point of view, if the ultimate aim of the 
movement to supply yarn to the present handloom 


80 
weavers is to be realised. One great handicap in the 
way of these industrious people is that the mills 
having obtained a monopoly of yarn sell it to them at 
a very high price in order to enable themselves to sell 
mill-made cloth at a cheaper rate. If the charkha 
propaganda is to succeed, it must be directed to the 
villages with greater vigour and a more thorough-going 
organisation than in the case of towns. The support 
of the townspeople requires to be propped up hy 
enthusiasm from time to time, whereas in the case 
of the villages it is a question of self-preservation, 
Though work in the rural areas will be difficult ac 
the start on account of the illiteracy and apathy of the 
people, yet once its possibilities will be realised, it is 
sure to take a deeper root there. In order, however, 
to ensure success and avoid failure, the propaganda 
must be carried on, not by uninformed enthusiasts, but 
by persons who have gone through the technique of 
hand-spinning, which may not take more than a couple 
_of months to master. If in addition to this, they are 
also trained for about 3 to 6 months in the breeding 
and feeding of cattle and the methods of raising fodder 
and its preservation by silage, they will be capable of 
rendering double service to the villagers. 

“Hand-spinning coupled with weaving, if introduced 
in the Indian villages, is capable of producing vast 
social and ecenomic benefits. The average per capita 
consumption of cloth in India is estimated at 15 yards 
per year. Taking only ten yards to be the per capita 
consumption in the case of villagers for a conservative 
basis, and the total number of rural population at 288 
millions according to the census of 1921, the total 
cloth required by them would be 2,880 million yards. 
If by an extensive and systematic propaganda the 
villagers are encouraged to produce their own cloth, 
all the money they pay for it will remain in the 
villages. Taking the cost of Khadi cloth at the 
minimum of annas four per yard, the total saving 
effected by the villages would be 72 crores of rupees 
per year. Over and above this, the price they have to 
pay in cash for purchasing cloth from the market 
should be taken into consideration. That price is not 
less than 6 to 8 as. per yard. Taking again the lower 
figure, the additional saving effected by home produc- 
tion at as.2 per yard would amount to another 
36 crores of rupees per year. Thus there will remain in 
the villages more than one hundred crores of rupees 
every year on a very conservative basis, and if even a 
part of it be made available, as it is sure to be, for 
the work of rural uplift, such as education, sanitation, 
medical relief, and also the improvement of the cattle 
and agriculture itself, the condition of rural life could 
be ameliorated at rapid strides. 

“Over and above this, take into consideration the 
great incease in the purchasing power resulting by 
the reform, amongst so large a number of people, 
opening up a vast market for the large scale industries 
that might be started in the country. Manufacture of 
the market is a more difficult and yet a more important 
task than the manufacture of goods. Many an industry 
of the factory type has remained unexploited in the 
country for want of a market. They can expect very 
little scope in the foreign market, which has been 
already captured by the industrially advanced foreign 
countries. Even in the case of backward countries a 
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consciousnes: of their own possibilities is rapidly 
growing. The creation of a home market is therefore of 
paramount importance for the industrial advancement 
of the country. The simple charkha offers this 
possibility, and it should not, therefore, be ireated as 
negligible.”’ 

The Rao Bahadur is probably aware that the All- 
India Spinners’ Association is concentrating its attention 
on organising hand-spinning in the villages on the 
self-sufficient basis suggested by him. I commend 
to his attention the example of Bijolia and Bardoli. 
At the same time the towns may not be neglected. 
So much is town life now dominating the villages 
that unless the towns set fashion in Khadi, it becomes 
most difficult to persuade the villagers to spin even in 
their own interest and just enough for their own use. 
Nor is the question of cost quite so simple as the 
Rao Bahadur imagines. The cotton speculator and the 
foreign buyer have so disturbed cotton prices and 
cotton growing that the village often finds it apparently 
cheaper to buy cloth-than to pay for cotton and for 
weaving. Strange as it may appear it sometimes 
happens that the cost of a yard of foreign cloth equals 
the cost of weaving and not unoften even the cost of 
cotton required for an equal length of handwoven 
cloth. I may not go into these intricacies. As a 
practical spinner I point out the difficulty of the task 
when there is no state aid and even subtle and 
subterranean opposition and always indifference to 
it. Hence the necessity in the initial stage for subsidy 
and town patronage. Moreover in _ these days of 
democracy, the villagers will not understand the 
philosophy and the truth of Khadi if a distinction is 
drawn between towns and _ villages. Lastly since 
pioneers must be found from the towns a Khadi 
atmosphere in them is an absolute necessity for 
nationalising the reform whose need the Rao Bahadur 
has so convincingly demonstrated. 

M. K. G. 
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The Calcutta Bonfire 


[ As my speech at the foreign cloth burning demon- 
stration campaign at Calcutta onthe 4th instant and the 
statement made to the press have a significance beyond 


_ the Indian border and as they define the scope of the 


boycott campaign as also of civil disobedience I 


transcribe them below from the daily press. M, K. G.] 


The Speech . 


Friends, I do not propose to translate what I have 
been saying in Hindustani. It is sufficient for me to 
say that the boycott of foreign cloth, not merely 
boycott of British cloth, is in my opinion indispensable 
if we are to attain Swaraj in terms of the hungry 
millions. 

The Congress accepted this proposition last year. 
The Working Committee by accepting the scheme 
drawn up by me at its instance has also set its seal of 


" approval upon the proposition that I have laid down 


before you. The Working Committee has invited me 
to shoulder the burden of guiding its deliberations. I 
have faith in you, my countrymen, I have faith in God. 
I have faith in the absolute righteousness of this cause 
and so in fear and trembling and full hope I have 
shouldered the burden and now ask you to share that 
burden with me. This meeting is not of my seeking, 
you have chosen to call this meeting, you have come 
here well-knowing what is to happen here. I hope that 
this is a sign of your determination to lighten the 
burden that I have shouldered. I do not want to argue 


out the pros and cons of the boycott of foreign 
cloth through Khadi. Remember that is the 
proposition enunciated in the scheme.  JBefore the 


Working Committee would accept this scheme it 
wanted to subject me to a fire of cross-examination. 
The proceedings lasted for four hours and the 
Working Committee was fully satisfied that this was 
the only thing we could possibly do if we were to go 
through this programme during this year and if need 
be wake up on the first of January next with the whole 
country as Independence-wallas. If we are to achieve 
our purpose this is the only effective programme. I 
want you therefore to be true to this programme and 
to yourselves. No longer deceive yourselves and the 
country by ctowding at meetings of this character, by 
giving applause and then going away forgetting 
everything abéut what might happen at such meetings. 
I want you to translate every word that you say into 
effective action. I want you to pledge yourselves 
not before me but before your God that henceforth 
you are not going to use any foreign cloth, that you 
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take 


am taken before a court of law, 
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are going to give up foreign clathes in your possession, 
that you will burn them even as you burn rags in 
your possession which may require to be disinfected, 
even as a drunkard suddenly become teetotaller ermpties 
his cupboard and destroys every bottle of brandy and 
whisky in his possession, no matter what it might 
have cost him. You will count no cost too great 


against the cause, the liberty and honour of your 
country. 


But there is a fly in the ointment. I have seen a 
notice served upon the Secretary of the Provincial 
Congress Committee which proceeds somewhat on 
these lines: That at this meeting no burning of clothes 
should take place because it is an offence under the 
Police Act or Police Regulations, whatever that may 
be called. The clause runs after this fashion that 
no burning of straw or such other things can 
place in or near any public street or 
thoroughfare, Well, I have been taxing my mind as 
to whether to call this. Park a thoroughfare or not. 
Two lawyers put their heads together,—I do not 
count myself as a lawyer, I am disbarred, — they 
put their heads together and advised me that by 
no stretch of meaning could this Park be called a 
thoroughfare. They drew my attention to another section 
in the Act where a public: street, a public thoroughfare 
and a place of public resort were also mentioned. In 
this section the place of public resort is specifically 
omitted. I can well understand this Park being a place 
of public resort. 

In this circumstance what am I to do? IJ accept this 
notice as one served upon my humble self. Ido not 
want to avoid the consequences of this law. But today 
I do not appear before you as a civil breaker of law, I do 
not appear before you as a civil resister, I do not want 
you to commit at this moment a breach of any 
Regulation, I am quite capable of breaking all the 
Regulations that may hurt my moral sense but that time 
is not yet for me, — that ‘time may come tomorrow, 
but it is not to-night. But I have got to discharge a 
public duty in front of you and in interpreting this 
law as I do or as I am advised to interpret it I venture 
to submit that this notice has no effect upon me, 
assuming the argument that the service of that notice 
upon the Secretary is equal to service upon me. If I 
I make this definite 
promise that I shall not raise this issue that the notice 
was not served upon me. I claim this is not a public 
thoroughfare, I claim also that I am not doing anything 
that is dangerous. It is well-known that it is the 
settled policy of the Congress or rather of the 
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Working Committee. The Working Committee has got 
a duty to discharge. I ama member of that Committee, 
I am the Chairman of the Boycott Committee and I 
feel that I shall be running away from my duty if I 
shirk this issue and avoid a prosecution against me. 

If I am allowed to go away, I shall be going 
away tomorrow and I shall return on the 25th or the 
26th of this month to undergo and stand a prosecution 
against myself for having undertaken to burn foreign 
cloth in a public park which I claim is not a public 
thoroughfare. That is the important statement I 
wanted to make before you. You are not burning, 
the act of burning is by me and it will be on my sole 
responsibility. You are not hurt by being witnesses 
—I wish you were hurt. But today the campaign is 
not of civil resistance but one of conducting a boycott, 
a fierce buycott of foreign clothes, remaining as long as 
it is possible within the four corners of the law. I 
do not want you today to be guilty, consciously or 
unconsciously, of a breach of laws of this kind whatever 
some of those laws may be. You will get the 
opportunity if you care to obey the directions of the 
Working Committee when the proper time comes to 
break certain laws or all non-moral laws of the country. 
But as I have said before, the time is not yet and I 
do not want to precipitate that time and I do not 
want also to, anticipate that time. And if the Govern- 
ment will play the game, if the police will play the ganie, 
I promise we shall settle our business with Government 
without having to resort to civil disobedience, without 
the public having even to resort to no-tax campaign 
which is a part of civil disobedience. Believe me I 
shall strain every nerve to avoid that issue. Speaking 
with a full sense of responsibility over my shoulders, 
I know the tremendous consequences of civil dis- 
Obedience and of no-tax campaign in a vast country 
like this,—a country which has undisciplined masses, — 
but a man who is mad as I am now after freedom 
a@ man who is hungry after freedom,—and a real he vac 
for freedom is infinitely more painful than hunger for 
mere bread,—has got to take tremendous risks, to 
Stake everything that he has in Order to gain that 
Precious freedom, and it is because I am hungry for 
that freedom,—although I am on the threshold of death 
I want to see Swaraj whilst I have still breath in 
me,—that I want to take all those risks. But at 
the same time I want to take every precaution and 
therefore I shall plead with the Government and the 


powers that be, 
senses. T shall ask them to come to their 


But if you alone will] help me we shall be able to 
avoid all these risks and still find the dawn of freedom 
breaking upon us before the 31st of December next 

If you will Carry out honestly, faithfully dod 
completely the programme that will be set before you 
from time to time I promise no _ heroic measures will 
be necessary to be taken by you. Is boycott of 
foreign cloth such a heroic measure? Is the puttin 
of the Congress house in order such a heroic iiaiinen 
Is the registering of thousands upon thousands of 
members for the Congress or the habitual wearing 
Khadi a heroic act? If you think these are heroic 
acts I can honestly tell you that you do not know 
what heroic acts are; heroic acts are made of sterner 
stuff. These easy things have been Placed before you 


for the simple reason that you are millions against 
one hundred thousand men. 

If we were not under the spell of hypnotism or 
if we were not being acted upon by that great force 
inertia, or want of self-confidence, we would find it 
the most natural thing to breathe the air of freedom 
which is ours to breathe. If we were not under this 
hypnotic spell we would not have to go through even 
these easy stages. No violence must be used so long 
as you want to have me as a_ participator in this 
I swear by non-violence—that is my creed. 


ceremony. 
I can see no other way open to me to regain my 
freedom. 

The responsibility for this act of burning is 


entirely on my shoulders—please remember too that 
we want the boycott of foreign clothes and not merely 
of British clothes. Let that confusion be dispelled 
from your minds. Take it from me that the men, ° 
who have been a party to this scheme, are not 
thoughtless men. They went into the question of 
foreign clothes versus British clothes and they came 
to the conclusion that the proper thing was boycott 
of foreign clothes. I do not want to go into the 
question of the Indian mills; they will take care of 
themselves’ if you will take care of Khadi. 


The Statement 


I was pained and amazed at the uncalled for and 
wholly unnecessary police interference, especially after 
the speech that I delivered in connection with the 
burning of the foreign clothes. Out of consideration 
for the Commissioner of Police I went out of my way 
and delivered my speech in English so far it referred 
to the burning incident. 

I had full hope that after the clear statement I 
made that we were not out for breaking any. laws by 
way of civil disobedience but that we did not accept 
the interpretation put upon the clause in question of 
the Police Act, there would be no attempt in interfering 
with the burning. I have a little experience of the 
Police Acts in many other parts of theworld. Unless 
there is imminent and grave danger the police never 
interfere with acts of the public even though these 
may amount to a breach of laws and regulations. 
They summon them before a court of law and it is 
the most natural thing for a police that are humble 
enough to recognise their limitations to seek redress 
through courts of law instead of taking the law into 
their own hands. They knew that to-night there was 
no danger imminent, there was not certainly serious 
danger, the crowd was quite peaceful and responsible 
men were in charge of the whole demonstratiou. 
They knew that the demonstration was a part of a big 
public campaign and on the top of that they had the 
clearest possible pronouncement from me. The act 
of burning too had actually taken place and I was 
confident that the police were there merely to watch 
when all of a sudden I saw them with their big sticks 
shoving out the crowd that surrounded the fire and 
then with their sticks putting the fire out. 

Lack of Tact and Forbearance 

What followed I need not describe. I was not able 
to watch all the things that were going around me, 
surrounded as I was by friends, but I saw that there 
came a stage when the police used their sticks against 
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the crowd. I have Since understood from Sir Charles 


Tegart that some constables were hurt with brickbats 
more or less seriously. I am sorry to hear this. I 
hear from my friends that members of the public also 
have been more or less seriously hurt. 

By a little tact, by a little forbearance, by following 
the tradition of civilised police all the world over the 
whole of the scene could have been avoided. I could 
have understood the police interfering with the burning 
of foreign cloth if there was a proper prosecution, 
@ proper interpretation of the Act, and if in defiance of 
such interpretation by a court of law we had in pursuance 
of a plan of civil disobedience or otherwise persisted 
in the burning ceremony. 


Glad at My Arrest 

I am glad that though the police have, in the high- 
handed manner I have described, interfered with public 
demonstration, they are prosecuting me and those who 
took part in setting fire. I recognise the courtsey of 
the Commissioner of Police in not insisting upon the 
trial tomorrow and in stopping it till my return from 
Burma. It was but right that he should expect me to 
give him an undertaking that till this case is decided 
there would be no burning of foreign cloth in Calcutta 
public squares. After consultation with the local 
Congress friends I have already given that undertaking 
and I hope that the public will scrupulousy respect it. 

What the Undertaking Means 

Let me, however, make it perfectly clear that this 
does not mean a stoppage of boycott demonstration or 
collection of foreign cloth or even of burning it. The 
undertaking means that pending the authoritative inter- 
pretation of this particular section of the Police Act 
there shall be no burning in Calcutta public squares 
and naturally in the public streets of Calcutta. But 
whenever it is considered necessary and whenever the 
Congress authorities so decide they will not hesitate 
to burn collected foreign cloth in private places or in 
places that manifestly do not come under the section 
in question even in accordance with the interpretation 
sought to be placed upon it by the police. 

Appeal to destroy Foreign Cloth 

I shall be very much surprised indeed if after the 
unwarranted and premature interference by the police 
with the demonstration at Shraddhanand Park the 
whole of the people do not discard foreign cloth and 
complete the boycott. The most effective answer to 
this interference would be for the people in moffusil 
and the people of other provinces to collect all the 
foreign clothes available and consign them to the flames. 
I have given many an anxious hour to this question 
of burning foreign cloth. I know some friends differ 
from me but if it is a fact that foreign cloth means 
the largest drain on the country’s resources and the. 
enforced pauperisation of the starving millions, then 
this foreign cloth charged as it is with such poisonous 
germs deserves only to be destroyed. 
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Certificates for Khadi Dealers 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association 
writes: 
In view of the programme for the boycott of 


foreign cloth that has been adopted by the Congress 
Working Committee, organisations which deal only 
in genuine hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi are 
requested to obtain certificates from the A.I.S, A. The 
provincial branches of the A.I.S. A. are authorised 
to issue the necessary certificates. The headquarters 
of the different provincial branches are as under: 


Andhra Guntur 
Bihar Muzaffarpur 
Bengal Sodepur, Dt. 24—Pargs 
Burma 24 Merchants Street, Rangoon 
Karnatak Belgaum 
Maharashtra, C. P. - 
Hindi & Marathi Wardha 


Punjab Adampur Doaba, Dt. Jullundhur 
Rajasthan Jauhari Bazar, Jaipur City 
Tamilnad and Kerala Tirupur, S. I. Ry. 

U. P. 52 Hewett Road, Allahabad 

Utkal Swarajya Ashram, Berhampore 

(Ganjam) 

In the case of provinces where there is no A.I.S. A. 
agency functioning the institutions may write to the 
central office at Ahmedabad. The resolution of the 
Congress Working Committee requires that all genuine 
Khadi should bear the stamp of the A.I.S. A. In 
accordance with this the A.I.S. A. depot or Bhandar 
will affix its stamp or label to each piece of cloth 
supplied by it, showing distinctly that itis an A.I.S. A. 
organisation. Organisations which have obtained 
certificates from the A.I.S. A. will affix their stamp 
or label giving the name of the organisation with the 
words ‘Certified by the A.I.S. A.’ 

The conditions for certification are the following: 

If it is a sale Bhandar 

1. The Bhandar must deal only in genuine hand- 
spun and hand-woven Khadi. 

2. The Bhandar must get its goods only from 
organisations certified by the A. I. S. A. as producing 
or dealing in genuine Khadi only. 

3, The Bhandar must not charge on an average 
more than an anna per rupee over its cost price, i. ¢., 
invoice price plus transit charges. 

4. The Bhandar must keep its books open to 
inspection by the A. I. S. A. or its authorised agents. 

If it is a production organisation that requires 
certificate, it must apply with information on the 
following points: 

1. Name of the organisation, 

. When started, 

. Constitution of the organisation, 
. Capital invested, 

Area of work, 

. Number of centres worked, 

. Methods of work, 

. Work turned out, 

9, Full particulars re cost of production, establish- 
ment and other expenses, sale prices, margin of 
profit, etc., 

10. Arrangement re sales. 

Certificate will be granted on the A. I. S. A. being 
satisfied as regards genuineness and prices, 
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Be True 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I promised to give a free rendering of a remarkable 
address in Sindhi presented to me by the students of 
Hyderabad. Much other work crowded it out. I now 
give it below: 

“We welcome you heartily’ on behalf of the 
Hyderabad students. We are aware that we are 
not entitled to have you in our midst as we have 
not carried out your precepts; but we hope that 
our hearts would respond after having heard your 
spoken word. We will not déceive you. We 
therefore propose to open out our hearts to you. 

“Our town is a centre of education. Com- 
pared with the other towns, we have a larger pro- 
portion of those who have passed the Indian Civil 
Service examination. We. have one college here, 
three high schools for boys, two for girls and 


numerous other English and Sindhi schools. 
In the English schools alone there are 4,000 
students. But out of these, unfortunately there 


ate not more than 22 or 25 students wearing 
pure Khadi and there cannot be more than 3 or 4 
per cent. wearing indigenous mill cloth. The others 
wear indifferently Swadeshi and videshi. The vast 
inajority only wear videshi. You know well enough 
that our living is extravagant. We incline towards 
the English language and Western civilisation 
rather than towards our mother tongue and our 
own culture. We cannot show much of service or 
simplicity, aware as we are of the poverty of 
our country. We know that it is good for the 
country that we should use Khadi and Swadeshi 
articles; but we regret that we were unmoved even 
when the heart-rending cry of the flood-stricken: fell 
on our ears. And this indifference is the cause of 
the absence of our response to the general distress 
surrounding us. Our association has been doing 
some work during the last four years. But there 
is not much in it of which we can make any boast. 

“We are ashamed to have to refer to the evil 
custom of deti-leti. In spite of having received higher 
education we do not hesitate to Squeeze thousands 
of rupees from the wife’s relations. Some of us 
regard it as our birthright to obtain money through 
our wives. Many have no sense of self-respect, 
In spite of the higher education amongst girls, hardly 
half-a-dozen have been courageous enough to resent 
it as an insult to have to buy their husbands, 
Recently there has been a boycott resolution against 
those who countenance deti-leti, But people have 
not yet freed themselves from the evil, 

“But we do not want to give you only the 
dark side of the picture. There is a bright side 
also. You may feel sure that Our capacity for 
good is limitless, We can become torchbearers 
throughout Sindh; for we are the inheritors of tradi- 
tions left in this very town by Sadhu Hiranand 
Diwan Navalrai, Bhai Balachandra, Diwan Dayaram 
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and other such heroes. Even at the present moment 
we have in our town men who are noted for their 
organising capacity and discipline. We have in our 
midst men who have shown capacity for leadership 
in the political, the social, the educational and the 
literary field. They have taken a leading part in 
all patriotic endeavours. Merchants of Hyderabad 
are to be found carrying on their enterprise in all 
parts of the globe. We wish to make no 
parade of these things, but we want to show that 
we are not devoid of capacity for work or service. 

If our energies can be once organised, it is possible 

to show good progress. We want to feel that we 

have not forfeited the right to your affection because 
we have not acted up to your precepts, because we 
know that it would be only through your affection 

that our hearts will expand.” . 

I have given a free rendering of this address first 
because I want to keep the students to their promise 
and secondly because it may serve as an example to 
other students. Let me remind the students of 
Hyderabad that although they did not know the contents 
of the address before it was read to me, in answer to 
the question deliberately put by me, they with 
one voice endorsed the sentiments expressed in 
the address and promised that they would make 
every endeavour to make up for past indifference and 
neglect. I therefore expect them to boycott completely 
foreign cloth and take to Khadi. I expect them too 
to boycott deti-leti once for all. 

For the other students let this address be a model. 
Addresses containing mere praise of leaders are really 
useless. Those who need such praise should not Have 


any address presented to them. If addresses are presented 


to those whom students really love and honour they 
should contain references that. might be of somé service 
to them. I do not wish to suggest that every address 
should be like this one. But I do suggest that every 


‘address should have a local touch, a local significance 


and should refer to some matter of importance. Real 
affection is not shown through praise but through 
service. Self-purification is a preliminary process, an 
indispensable condition of real service. I have there. 
fore welcomed this address as a token of sincere desire 
on the part of the students of Hyderabad to go 
through this preliminary process of self-purification 
& consummation much to be desired during this year 
of grace and preparation. 
South India Relief Fuad 
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Notes 
The Old Enemy 


A friend from Akola sends the two following 
apparently dissimilar questions: 
vl. How can a man overcome his passion? 

2. If A is in the habit of wearing Khadi 
and he requests B to do the same and B regrets 
his inability to comply with A’s wishes, what is 
to be done in that case? How can a husband 
induce his w fe if she refuses to wear Khadi?” 
As to the firc', a man has first to give up every- 

thing that tends to excite or stimulate his passion and 
then to wait upon God for help. 

As to the second, it is clear that there should be 
no compulsion about others adopting one’s views or 
habits. My own experience is that example in such 
matters is an unfailing preceptor and whether for the 
Khadi or for any other reform, we have to wait 
patiently for our neighbours to adopt it and remain 
staunch in our own adherence. What I have said 
about A and B applies equally to the case of husband 
and wife. 

Poor Boys’ Fund 


The Headmaster of the New English School, Achra 
writes as follows: 

“In accordance with the appeal of our national 
leaders for keeping Lalaji’s memory green, we the 
teachers and the students of the New English School, 
Achra, Dist. Ratnagiri have sent our collection of 
Rs. 101 only as a tribute to our great patriot to 
Sr. Birla the Treasurer in Calcutta. It is 
collected from every community without 
distinction. We have arranged here. a 
meeting and started a fund in the name of late 
Lalaji, called the Lalaji Poor Boys’ Fund. Thus 
the national spirit is being created in the hearts of 
the pupils. There are two mahar (untouchable ) 
students in our school who have been sitting with 
other students on the same bench. I am glad to 
tell you that some 30 boys have determined neither 
to buy foreign goods nor to drink tea. They are 
interested in the Khadi movement and have bought 
it for about Rs. 35. I have supplied them with it 
from Vengurla, but it being costly, the poor 
ones were disappointed, and so we hope that 
“steps will be taken to lessen its price at least for 


the poor.” 
I am sorry that owing to my travels at the time 


the letter was received, it remained buried amongst 
my papers for nearly two months. The amount has 
been already acknowledged but the letter has a value 
of its own apart from the collection. For the teachers 
and the boys have responded not only to the letter of 
the appeal but also to its spirit in that they have 
determined to give up foreign goods and even tea. I 
suggest to the teachets that the vow to give up foreign 
goods will not be kept up either by the teachers or 
by the boys. It is too sweeping to be fulfilled. For 
instance neither the teachers nor the boys will give up 
foreign books, nor foreign pins, nor foreign watches, 
nor foreign needles. I suggest to them a revision of 
their vows. It will be better if they will name the 
foreign articles which they will refrain from using. 

As to Khadi, I have pointed out often enough 
that it is cheap at any price, so long as it is sold at 
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the cost price plus a small addition for the upkeep of 
the stock where it is sold. Let it be borne in mind 
that during the seven years of its career Khadi has 
cheapened itself by 50 per cent. If there was more 
patronage it would be cheaper still. And why will 
not poor boys be taught to help themselves rather 
than that they should be taught to expect Khadi at 
cheaper than cost price and thus to expect people 
poorer than themselves to give a gratuity? Boys and 
girls should be taught to spin their own yarn during 
their idle hours. I have suggested at least half an hour 
per day. They can then even weave that yarn, or if 
that becomes difficult as it may well become so, send 
the yarn to an agent of the All-India Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and get Khadi of the same weight and containing 
yarn of the same count merely for the cost of weaving. 
In its Grip 

An Agra friend asks: 

“Have you insured your life? Is _ there 
anything objectionable in this Western institution ? 
Some insurance companies invest the whole or 
major portion of their receipts in Government 
securities: Do not these companies help, with the 
public money, a Government which you brand as 
satanic? Do they not make our lives dependent 
upon it and so create a tendency in us to foster its 
permanence to some extent? If so, should patriotic 
persons be the agents of such companies or insure 
their life with them?” : 

If this friend is a regular reader of Young India 
he should know that I did insure my life in 1901 and 
a short time after I gave up the policy because I felt 
that I was distrusting God and making my relatives 
in whose behalf the policy was taken dependent upon 
me or the money I might leave them rather than upon 
God and themselves. The opinion arrived at when I 
gave up the policy has been confirmed by subsequent 
experience. The correspondent’s fear about the 
Government’s hold is more than justified. Every penny 
we invest in Government securities undoubtedly adds 
to its strength. The Government gets our money at 
the cheapest rate of interest and holds it undoubtedly 
and manifestly to use it against us whenever its own 
existence is threatened by us. No Government can or 
will do otherwise. When we have our own national 


‘Government, it will follow the same method; only then 


we would expect and wish it to do so. In the case 
of the existing Government, we run helplessly into its — 
arms. We do not know how dependent we become on 
it. We have become dependent for light, water, food 
and air itself so far as big cities are concerned. It was 
not without thinking of every one of these things that 
non-cooperation was conceived. If Government feels 
itself safe that is because it knows that when the national 
struggle is on, it will have on its side all the monied 
and otherwise vested interests. We are cooperating in a 
thousand ways with the Government. Of this a few 
important items of co-operation were singled out for 
non-cooperation and I know that if we are to win our 
freedom through non-violent means, we shall have to 
revert without much variation to those items. 
Function of Khadi 
The same friend asks: 
“Do you want to perpetuate the use of 
Khadi or do you recommend it only for tempo rary 
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use for acquiring political freedom? In the former 
Khadi offend against ‘esthetics 
common people to stifle the 


case, does not 

and do you expect 
” 

natural grievance of the sense? 


I do indeed seek to perpetuate Khadi because 
it is the only means of saving the peasantry from 
extinction. I claim for it the ability to gain political 


freedom because it has the ability to give the peasantry 
its economic freedom, what is more to enable the 
pedsantry to keep the wolf from the door. . The 
correspondent is obviously ignorant of the past history 
of his own country and the present evolution of 
Khadi. When the cther parts of the globe did not 
know the use of cotton, India set the aesthetic 
standard and supplied the rich nations of the West 
with the finest. fabrics in a variety of colours. And 
the present evolution of Khadi shows that slowly 
but surely it is day by day reaching the aesthetically 
inclined people. After all true art can only be ex- 
pressed not through inanimate power-driven machinery 
designed for mass production but only through the 
delicate living touch of the hands of men and women. 
I commend the correspondent to Acharya Kripalani’s 
pupils and associates who are making extensive 
experiments in beautifying Khadi. 

This correspondent has also raised the question of 
the so-called dearness of Khadi. I have not dealt with 
it because it has already been dealt with elsewhere in 
this issue of Young India. M. K. G. 


The Bardoli Inquiry 
The Inspections 

Eight more villages were inspected during part of 
the week before last and the last week—that being 
also the final week of the labours of the Bardoli 
Inquiry Committee. There was nothing striking about 
the villages except that three were of the type of 
the ruined village the reader has heard of in these 
pages, i. ¢., where the land has largely passed into the 
hands of the sowcars and the original owners are 
cultivating tenants of the sowcars. In one of the 
better villages, that is where the soil is good and the 
land produces enough to give the tiller of the soil 
something in reward of his labour, the tenants’ 
condition was by no means better. In fact it might 
be said without fear of contradiction that in a 
village where the unit of cultivation per pair of 
bullocks is very small, and the scramble for land is 
consequently great, there is bound to be a lot of 
leasing and high rents. This condition may be said 
to be typical of the Chorasi village. In the village I 
am talking of there Was a ruinous speculation in the 
cultivation of chillies similar to the speculation that 
followed the high prices of cotton in all the villages 
of Bardoli and Chorasi. In 1921 there were not more 
than 7 bighas under chillies, the rate of chillies was 
exceptionally high and the few who owned these 7 
bighas reaped a golden harvest. Ever since there 
had been a craze for the cultivation of chillies and 
during the last year something over a hundred bighas 
were under chillies, with the result that even the 
fortunate ones who had prospered in 1921 were now 
heavily indebted and some of'them had had to sell 
away their lands. 

In one of the villages which had been raised two 
groups on account of its high rental multiple, there 


“attention had been already drawn to it, 
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was one lease which was responsible for raising the 
multiple. A Koli woman doing business in green 
grass cutting had been persuaded by a sowcar to take 
his pastures on lease for Rs. 1,600 a year, with a 
promise that if she continued to lease them for some 
years she would be given free of cost 10 bighas out 
of it. The woman appeared before the Committee and 
explained that but for the condition she would not 
have taken the land on lease, that she had never paid 
Rs. 1,600, but had paid Rs. 600 a year, that the high 
prices of green grass four or five years ago made ita 
profitable business for her, but that she had heavy 
losses during the last two years, and she had been 
driven to sell her ornaments to pay the yent. How 
could the bare figures of the acreage of land, its 
assessment and rent explain the story of the lease ? 
“So it is this woman’s lease that has spoilt the case 
of the rest,’’ said the officers of the Committee. 

At one of these villages came some villagers from 
another village which had been hit hard purely because © 
of an unfortunate clerical blunder of Mr. Jayakar’s staff. 
*Vanz,’ said Mr. Jayakar in his report, ‘must remain 
in its original first group.’ But Vanz was never in 
the first group at all. And the poor folk had come 
to draw the officers’ attention to the error and their 
misery! The officers said, they were sorry, their 
and they 
promised that the error would be rectified. 

‘Crop Tests’ 

Thanks to the courtesy of the inquiry officers we 
had an opportunity to look at the ‘crop tests’ supplied 
to them by the Agricultural Department. These are 
conducted by the officials of the Department in chosen 
portions of specially chosen fields, generally near the 
Government farm, and can naturally be no guide to 
the yield of an ordinary piece. of Jand in an ordinary 
village. But that general consideration apart, there were 
about some of these ‘crop tests’ certain circumstances 
which entirely vitiated them and rendered them value- 
less. We interviewed two of the agriculturists portions 
of whose fields had been chosen for the experiment 
and we read out to them the schedule of cost prepared 
by the Departmental Officers. They told us that no 
inquiries had been made of them about, the actual 
items of cost incurred by them, that the officials 
had omitted some of the agricultural operations, 
and had prepared the schedule according to their own 
fancy. The most amazing part of the affair was, how- 
ever, that the officials had taken no trouble to 
ascertain whether the field had been manured — if 
indeed the field had not been actually manured before 
their very eyes. We found that one of the cultivators 
had heavily manured the field and the other had 
ploughed it: up with a tractor borrowed from the 
Government farm itself! “We attach no importance 
to these crop tests,’’ said the inquiry officers. It was 
so good of them to say so, but what is one to think 
of the Department that makes itself responsible for 
these misleading reports and gives Government to 
understand that the agriculturists are reaping bumper 
crops and making big profits ? 

The Final Hearing 

Sr. Bhulabhai Desai who opened the case for 
Bardoli three months ago came over from Bombay to 
Surat to sum up the case before the inquiry officers, 
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The facts and figures industriously collected by the 
officers during these busy three months were before 
them and ina sense it was true that there was nothing 
new for the counsel to tell them. For instance if the 
facts overwhelmingly proved that there had been no 
inquiry,— the one circumstance that had led to the 
Satyagraha and the suffering the villagers had imposed 
upon themselves,—there could be nothing much to 
argue about it. Sr. Bhulabhai was therefore studiously 
brief about it. Nor had he any reason to dwell at 
length on the fact that there were no profits to which 
Sec. 107 of the Land Revenue Code directed the 
Settlement Officer to have regard. The evidence as to 
the yield and cost of cultivation on the unit in each 
village had been placed before the officers in detail. 
One thing however the counsel had to offer as his 
original contribution to the solution of what must 
have been to the officers a difficult puzzle. If there 
were no profits, and if what was shown in the books 
as ‘rent’ reflected no real profits of agriculture what 
right had the Government to tax the land? The solution 
he had to offer sprang, let me say with due deference, 
from the school of political thought to which the counsel 
belonged. ‘Because there are no profits, I will pay 
no assessment’ was not a reasonable attitude on the 
peasant’s part, explained the counsel. Nor was the attitude 
of Government that ‘ profits or no profits, the peasant 
must pay what we want if he must occupy the land, ’ 
any more reasonable. The only way in which to 
reconcile both was to charge for the right of occupancy 
something which the peasant could reasonably bear. 
Rent also gave no clue to profits, inasmuch as the 
tenant went on paying the rent just as the occupant 
went on paying the assessment, though he made no 
profit. Moreover the leasing data in Bardoli were few 
and far between and part of them belonged to the 
abnormal period of high prices. They could offer no 
indication as to what might reasonably be expected of 
the raiyat. But even if the scanty data were to be 
employed, said the counsel, they should be employed 
with caution, and something, much lower than the 
actual mean rental found out from the scanty statistics, 
should be taken for the particular village. And inasmuch 
as the ambition of Government was to reach the 25 
per cent. maximum of the net profits of cultivation 
counsel would suggest to the officers that they should 
not go beyond 25 per cent. of the lowered mean rental, 
no matter whether they meant profits or not. These 
considerations led the counsel to suggest that the maximum 
rate that Bardoli might be asked to bear if the scanty 
data were to be relied on would be Rs.5 for the 
first, Rs.4 for the second, Ks.3 for the third and 
Rs. 2 for the fourth group of villages. That was to 
be the dry crop rate. Counsel did not think it was at 
‘all possible to work out arithmetically a standard 
water rate as the Revenue Department were theoretically 
doing. He would suggest a special rice crop rate 
which should be proportionate to the dry crop rates 
that he had suggested. 

As regards Chorasi he suggested that conditions 
governing the villages in the close vicinity of a great 
city like Surat should not be held to apply to the other 
villages of the Taluka which were more or less like those 
in the Bardoli Taluka and these few villages clustering 
round Surat be considered as a classapart, M. D, 
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The Decay of Dacca 


There is no episode so tragic in the history of 
India’s spoliation as the decay and dilapidation of 
India’s flourishing centres of art and industry as a 
result of the suppression of her handicrafts under the 
British zgis. We have often heard tales of desolation 
wrought by nature’s fury such as flood, fire and earth- 
quake. The story of the misfortunes that overtook Dacca 
and its inhabitants following on the wanton destruction 
of her world-famed fine cotton manufactures is not one 
whit less heart-rending. Renowned for her wonderful 
“webs of woven wind’ and ‘evening dews’ as early 
as the time of Pliny, Dacca had maintained its 
high reputation for gossamer muslin throughout 
succeeding times. A historian writing in the year 1503 
noted the fact that “in the city of Bengala were many 
merchant strangers who purchased precious stones and 
that 50 ships laden with cloth of Bombasin and silk 
were dispatched annually to Turkey, Syria, Arabia, 
fEtheopia and Persia.’’ According to Howell, the port 
duties of Dacca alone amounted in 1705 to two crores 
of rupees, while in 1787, Mr. Day, the Collector of 
Dacca, estimated the trade of the district at 1} million 


sterling while between 30 and 40 lacs of rupees 
were expended annually in the purchase of cloths 
for exportation to Europe. This is the picture of 


Dacca in the heyday of its glory. 


Now we come to the tragic part of the story. 
Weighed down by a prohibitory duty of 75% between 
the years 1788 to 1803, considered to be the golden age 
of cotton manufactures in England, Dacca’s industry was 
reduced almost to a moribund condition when in 1821 
the first heavy importation of English twist took place. 
In 1827 its import amounted to Rs. 30,63,556, in 1831 
it rose to Rs. 61,24823, and after that foreign yarn 
came to be used almost to the entire exclusion of 
country thread. The rest of the story may be told in 
the graphic language of Dr. Taylor as recorded by him 
in his Survey of Dacca about the year 1838: “It will be 
seen that the commercial history of Dacca presents but a 
melancholy retrospect. In the space of 30 years its 
trade with England which amounted to as many 
lacs of rupees became extinct and more lately its 
other great staple, the manufacture of embroidered 
cloths for Egypt and Turkey has been gradually 
declining and in a few years more it will in all 
probability entirely cease. The manufacture of thread, 
the occupation in former times of almost every family 
in the district, is now, owing to the comparative 
cheapness of the English thread, almost entirely 
abandoned, and thus the arts of spinning and weaving 
which for ages have afforded employment to a numerous 
and ‘industrious population have in the course of 60 
years passed into other hands that supply the wants 
of not only foreign nations, but of the rival country 
itself. This decline of manufactures and commerce, as 
may be naturally expected, has occasioned a diminution 
of the population of the city. In 1800 the inhabitants 
were 200,000, but now they do not amount to more than 
68,030 in number according to the census of 1838,” 

Again, 

“Poverty has increased in far greater ratio than 
population has decreased.. . . In consequence of all these 
changes, many families who were formerly in a state 
of affluence are now reduced to a state of comparative 
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poverty, while the majority of the people beluuging to 
the lower classes are from want of work ina very 
destitute condition. ... The town presents symptoms 
of decay corresponding with the diminished population 
and reduced circumstances of its present inhabitants. 
A great number of houses are unoccupied or in a state 
of ruin. Drains, ghauts, lanes and bridges are neglected 
from the want of funds to keep them in repair. The 
suburbs are overrun with jungle, while the interior of 
the town is filled with stagnant canals and sinks, 
containing refuse animal and vegetable matters which 
taint the water of neighbouring wells. Disease prevails, 
as'may be supposed, to a great extent, throughout all 
the classes of community, but especially among the 
poorer inhabitants in whom it is aggravated by their 
impoverished diet. . . . These sources of malaria 
(numerous muddy canals and stagnant pools) are extend- 
ing widely every year and the impure exbalations thus 
generated affect the great body of the people with 
disease. Incurable maladies and infirmities of the most 
humiliating character are everywhere presented to our 
view in a crowd of wretched helpless objects who procure 
@ precarious subsistence by begging in the streets.” 

_ The above picture will serve to give anidea of the 
extent of havoc caused by he extinction of a single 
universal industry of the masses. The history of Dacca 
presents in an epitome the history of India. The saddest 
part of the story, however; is that the-economic downfall 
of rural India spelt her moral downfall as well. P. 


Sindh the Paradoxical 


In the course of two weeks’ all too brief tour of 


_ Sindh, we were struck by nothing so much as by 
some of the glaring contradictions and contrarieties with 
which Sindh seems at first blush to confront an out- 
sider. It has produced some of the finest statesmen 
and administrators like the late Diwan Gidumal]; its 


Amil community is intellectually one of the most 


advanced in India; its Kripalanis, Gidwanis and Malkanis 
are at present manning and conducting national 
educational institutions outside Sindh, but in Sindh 
itself the Scythian tradition of illiteracy still strongly 
persists especially among the Mohammedan population, 
hardly 2% from among them being able to read and 
write. It has no dearth of merchant princes; the 
Shikarpuri business community has established a 
reputation in history for its overland trade, but by a 
strange irony in no other province with the exception 
of Orissa so many pies—not to mention cowries—towed 
into Gandhiji’s begging bowl as in Sindh. During 
Gandhiji’s recent tour the Sindhi youth showed 
themselves to be generous, sportsmanlike and 
susceptible to noble appeal. There is no reason why 
Sindh should lack faithful servants of Daridranarayan. 

Sindh has inherited a fine tradition of clectic 
Catholicism. “Within its desert valley has flourished 
a garden of mysticism,” as a Sindhi writer has finely 
observed. There is a greater fusion of the Hindu 
and Musalman cultures in this province than probably 
in any other part of India. Yet the land where lived 
the great mystics and saints like Shah Latif and 
Sachal is not free from the Hindu Moslem tension 
which is sweeping through India. There is no ‘ioe 
province whose history presents such a flagrant instance 
of political injustice as Sindh of the peccavi 
despatch, One would have thought that the memory 


of the insult offered by the ‘humane piece of rascality ’ 
as Sir Charles Napier called this inhuman seizure of 
Sindh by the English would at least serve to keep the 
political consciousness on an edge among the Sindhis. 
Yet today one is told that the Congress organisation 
is in a moribund condition in Sindh. 

The tangle is thus complete. But the experience 
afforded to Gandhiji by his visit to the interior 
seemed to furnish a clue to the skein. As in many 
other parts of India most of the anomalies that Sindh 
presents only reflect the discrepancy between the 
conditions in the towns of Sindh and its villages. It is 
the former that have become the factories of the 
poison and the intelligentsia have become the first 
victims of it. Wherever Gandhiji went in Sindh he 
found the people instinct with life only awaiting 
mobilisation. In the villages, especially, the Musalmans 
vied with the Hindus in their demonstration of national 
sentiment. But those, from whom the word of command 
ought to come, having cut themselves adrift from con- 
structive work which alone could have imparted 


ballast and stability to their policies and brought them ~ 


into a living contact with the masses, feel the absence 
of glow that comes from communion with reality. 
If only the Sindhis took a long view of the matter © 
they would realise that success in the shifting politics 
of the day apart, the future is with the section that 
creates for itself the sure platform of constructive 
work based on the actual requirements of the people.. 

And insuch a programme Khadi is bound to occupy 
a central position. A province which boastse of 
the most ancient cotton manufactures in the world 
known to archeologists, where yarns of eighteen and 
twenty four counts were used five thousand years ago 
for the manufacture of ropes and which today produces 
some of the finest cotton grown in India surely cannot 
plead absence of facilities for the devolopment of 
Khadi. Reputation of Halla for its textiles is still 
fresh. Nor are examples of self-sacrifice lacking in 
Sindh, But the Sindhis complained to Gandhiji at 
more than one place that though they had faith in 
Khadi the standard of living among their workers was 
too high for Khadi to bear. To this Gandhiji’s reply 
was. that they were bound to adjust their condition to 
Khadi instead of expecting Khadi to sustain their 
Standard of living. For if the standard of living 
of the Sindhis is too high for Khadi work it is too 
high for any kind of village work and Sindh’s 
effective participation in India’s fight for freedom is 


ipso facto an impossibility—surely an unthinkable 
prospect for any patriotic Sindhi, 
a P. 
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‘The Hand of Man’ 


[The author of the following article which he heads 
‘The Hand of Man’ writes: 

“Accompanying this letter I am sending you 
an article which I hope you will find acceptable 
for Young India. I wrote it before reading 
“A Western Witness’ which appeared in Young 

India for September 6th: but I do not believe 
that you will find the two articles too similar. 

“Young India is an inspiration to me, for I 
am keenly sympathetic toward your ideals and 
deeply grateful for the service you are rendering all 
humanity. I have hoped to show in the article I 
am sending, that your ideal is a human one 
as opposed to the inhuman mechanistic ideal 
which is sweeping over the world today. 

“If as an editor you wish to know who the 
contributor to your paper is, I would say that I 
am an American artist-painter for many years 
interested in the study of the Hindu religions. In 
Treubner’s Oriental Series I have published the 
Life of Gautama Buddha compiled from Pali 
texts.” 

I do not desire to add by way of preface anything 
more to the letter beyond expressing the hope that the 
reader will take to heart the testimony against 
machinery worship of one who is of the West and 
who has therefore tasted both the sweets and the 
bitters of the machinery age. Let him not run away 
with the idea that either the writer or I abuse all 
machinery because it is machinery. What is resisted 
is the usurpation by machinery of the function of man 
and his consequent slavery to it. M. K.G. ] 

I went from the streets of a great Western city, 
full of towering houses, terrific and deafening noises, 
into the quiet halls of an ethnographical museum. 
Almost before I could grasp what had happened, J felt 
the eternal quiet of Buddha statues around me. 

Yet still I went forward, pushed by the wave of rest- 
lessness, and came into the rooms where were many 
objects from the East, representing the arts and crafts 
of Asia and the Pacific. There the stillness of Buddha 
changed to a new vibration of life, so that I could 
almost smell sandalwood and champak flower. Life 
itself came from the things in the room which eastern 
hands had held so close and fashioned so carefully and 
tenderly. Life had been put into fabrics and carvings 
of wood, and life emanated subtly out of them, again, 
like a perfume, a soft glow, warm and strangely thrilling 
after the iron streets of the Western city, 
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I saw with especial pleasure a long, slender canoe; 
it was obviously the intimate expression of some man 
and not the impersonal product of machinery. On 
the canoe were painted pure designs in red and black, 
beautiful patterns far removed from literalism, yet so 
true in spirit that one immediately had the joy of 
discovering and interpreting them as flying fish. Beside 
the canoc lay larger but very shapely boats such as I 
have seen on the river near Calcutta: these contained dark 
mysterious recesses for protection from a blazing sun. 


India, Ceylon and Burma had contributed their life 
to this museum. I saw not only the things present, 
for eastern memories were revived, and I saw again 
the glistening white Buddhist temple of Ceylon—not 
the ancient temples of the guide books—but those of 
today, so pure and clean, hidden in some forest retreat, 
genuine expressions of the devotion of thdse who 
built and tended them. After the huge proportions of - 
Western buildings I had been surprised by the smaller 
Eastern ones. Now I believe that these smaller 
buildings have a kind of power the larger ones have 
not. Mere size will soon cease to impress us, but 
because man can build the smaller building with less 
intermediary of machine it becomes more human and 
therefore more divine and mysterious than the cold 
vast edifices of steel and iron and machine. I remem- 
bered the village of Hamirpur in India, the plastic 
form of whose houses had greatly pleased me, and 
similar houses in the humbler quarters of Benares 
sometimes with bright fresco paintings relieving their 
whiteness, the carved facades and courts of a moun- 
tain village in the Himalayas, the sheer creative 
beauty of blue horses made for a processsion held 
in a small village at the time of the Ramalila. These 
things had appealed to me in India as much as her 
greater palaces and temples. But it came upon me 
suddenly that the forms in which the East has 
expressed itself are living forms vital from the hand 
of man. Once this was true of all the world but it 
is no longer so. Today in the West at least, only 
the rich can have such things about them. They seek 
for rugs, pottery paintings, furniture and fabrics not 
made by machine. It is the natural desire of man to 
work with his hands, to take pleasure in such work, 
and to have the objects about him imbued with the 
vital expression which only the human hand can give 
to them. May not Western restlessness, quick weary- 
ing and feverish change in fashions be partly due to 
the fact that machine-made objects are dead and give 
pothing out? 
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I have these following notes from a great artist: 
“Life is put into an object and the object lives, all 
we possess is life—life must flow--making things 
is the passion of life, weaving, carving, building 
this is the flow of life, life flows into the object--and life 
flows out again to the beholder—so that whoever makes 
a little fountain, anything with real interest, puts life 
into it and makes of life for the next comer. Therefore 
a Gandhi weaver is transmuting life to others—and 
that is the great charity.” 

We have entered the terrible mechanistic age foreseen 
by Samuel Butler when man slaves for a machine. 
Philosophers like Bergson and Bertrand Russell warn us 
of the dangers of mechanism; but who can withstand 
his age? The American culture is more and more 
insidiously dominated by the machine. In Europe we 


hear that the new MKRussia worships the machine 
declaring human sentiments to be inferior to it! 


No country throughout its long history has stood 
so definitely in opposition to the mechanistic ideal as 
India has done. From her most ancient days she 
has declared man to be divine, all life and vitality 
to be a part of the One Life. Within man _ himself 
lies the power to conquer time and space and only 
there can true conquest be made. Rightly India has 
worshipped vitality and known that only through it 
could the supreme be reached, as in the relation 
between Shakti and Shiva. Her ancient psychologists 
knew as well as any today that all the senses are’ but 
the modification of the sense. of touch, that even in 
thought we only know relations. Therefore we may 


well expect her to appreciate the significance of tactile 
values. 


Objects made by the hand cannot help expressing 
the vital living being which make them. He transfers 
his character to the objects. Art is nothing else but 
this expression—that is its importance and its reality. 
All life in the phenomenal state must express itself. 
The expressions of men most highly self-realized 
are the most important expressions in the world; theirs 
really is the highest art. We wish to be influenced 
by such characters, by the work bearing their stamp. 
The dictum of Plato remains eternally that Truth, 
Goodness and Beauty are one. There is no difference 


between the highest asceticism and ‘the highest 
aestheticism. 


The machine is a dead hand, its work expresses 
death: when we live surrounded by its work we live in 


a dead world; in accepting it instead of the real work. 


of the hand we deny for ourselves living influences. 
By not doing things with our hand, by relegating such 
work to the machine we lose our power of expression, 
by disuse we grow more and more imbecile. For man 


is a ‘ hand-brained animal’ as is often said. Already 
the automobile is producing a fat and lazy type. 


There must come the reaction against so much 
machinery, when man will ask himself what profiteth 
it if he gains the whole world but loseth his manhood, 
Then he will neither become a slave to the machine nor 
allow others to slave for him. In India where the 
climate itself makes the thought of great factories seem 
even more hellish than elsewhere, where also a simple 
form of life is possible, and where religious ideals are 
opposed to such a falsification. of man, we may look 


for a proper and successful resist 
ance to : 
monster, to the mechanical 
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Face to Face with the Skeletons 


The devastating floods in the Puri District in 
1925 were followed by famine, A fund was organised 
at that time to relieve the distress. Out of this fund 
Rs. 12,000 were invested by the Famine Relief 
Committee for providing relief through Khadi. The 
relief operations once started had however to be 
continued beyond the period originally contemplated 
owing to a succession of lean years. [Early last year 
the late Pandit Gopabandhu Das, the organiser of the 
relief, had decided to extend the scope of the relief 
activity and to place it on a permanent basis. But as 
ill-luck would have it, he was soon after snatched 
away by Providence. To continue his work a Board 
was set up in December last under the chairmanship 
of Sjt.Gopabandhu Chowdhary, the President of the 
Utkal Provincial Gongress Committee. A report of its 
activity during the last year has been recently published. 
According to it, during the year under review 104 maunds 
of cotton were spun into yarn. The amount of wages 
distributed among the spinners was Rs. 2,358. 
109 maunds of Khadi equivalent to 18,097 
linear yards was woven, putting into the pockets 
of the weavers Rs. 2,698 in the form of weaving wages. 
Besides the washing, dyeing and_ printing operations 
provided occupation to a number of men and women, 
but no separate figures for them are available. 
Operations are at present being conducted by four spinning 
centres, one weaving centre and one sales_ centre. 
Some sale is done by hawking also. Owing to* these 
centres being established originally with a view to 
provide relief to the flood-stricken area they are far 
removed from one another and are located in the 
interior, sometimes as much as 15 to 30 miles away 
from a railway station. The head office ig at Sakhi- 
gopal. There is a Khadi shop at Jagannathpuri. 
No cotton is grown in this district. Baled cotton comes 
from Wardha by rail and is thence carted to the 
various relief centres. I visited one of these centres, 
Begunia, last week. 68 maunds of yarn were spun 
here last year. The outturn this year is expected 
to come to 100 maunds. This place is situated ata 
distance of 20 miles from the Khurda Road station. 
Relief operations consisting of the distribution of 
cotton among the spinners and collection of yarn spun 
by them are being conducted from this centre in 15 
cutlying villages. Two workers are stationed at 
Begunia itself. We paid a visit to Kadab, a village 3 
miles off, in which they are doing their work. Its 
plight was pitiable indeed. There was not even the 
semblance of a shop in the whole village. Ifthe 
people wanted to purchase anything they must go to 
Begunia. The houses were all kutcha and most of 
them in a dilapidated condition. In the centre of the 
village there was a small well but without any railing 
or even a pulley for drawing water. As for roads 
there was not even an apology for them. 

In most cases the dwellings were overcrowded. 
About half a dozen boys and girls, some of them as 
old as ten years, were lounging in the streets practically 
stark naked, Only the girls wore a langoti about three 
inches broad to cover their nudity. A fortnight back, 
the Khadi workers here collected statistics about 
the village. There are 230 families in all in the 
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village. Of these 120 are Hindu, 65 Musalman and 
45 ‘untouchable.’ The total area of land inthe village 
is 1,113 acres. Out of it only 563 acres are arable, 
the rest being stony and unfit for cultivation. Agri- 
culture is the only occupation of the villagers. 
Before the Begunia centre was organised by the 
Orissa Relief Board, the peasants from the neighbouring 
area of Garjat used to send their cotton to Kadab to 
get it spun into yarn. The supply of cotton was 
irregular and inadequate but it was eagerly looked 
forward to by the people of Kadab in the off- 
season. The wages for the various processes 
that were performed on the cotton were paid in kind. 
The cotton thus received was converted into yarn by 
the people for their own use. Owing to irregular 
and unscientific methods of cultivation, the cotton grown 
in the Garjat area used to be ofa vary inferior quality. 
The lint yield too was very low being hardly 20%. 
The staple was strong but very short. From 7 to 8 
pounds of cotton were given as payment for spinning 
one pound of yarn. We saw a ginning machine, 
the sort generally used in this part of the country. It 
was a flimsy little thing looking more like a toy than any- 
thing else and costing about five annas. The upper and 
the lower roller were both of wood. The ginner here 
sells the cotton seed that he separates and devotes the 
proceeds to the purchase of salt. Sometimes he prepares 
asort of gruel out of it, leaving théehusks for the cattle. 
He also cards the cotton that he gins. His carding 
bow consists of a bent piece of bamboo fitted with a 
piece of gut-string from one to one and a half yards 
long that costs about a pice a yard. This instrument 
costing as it does in all about half an anna is 
provided with an atmu or ‘striker.’ The carding is done 
with the help of the thumb and the fingers. Two 
sisters demonstrated the process to us by carding a 
little cotton in our presence. We next saw one of their 
spinning wheels. We were told that it could be con- 
structed for a rupeee The fly weight round the axle 
was of stone, the spokes of the wheel, the perpendiculars 
and the front base piece were all made from crude 
irregular bamboo chips. The various parts lacked 
proportion. In short the appearance of the wheel was 
as awkward as the condition of its hapless owner. 

Spinning wheels are at present plying in 20 out 
of the 120 Hindu homes, and 61 out of the 65 
Musalman houses in this village. There are no 
spinning wheels in the ‘untouchable’ homes as yet. 
It is now intended to extend and _ reorganise the 
spinning activity in this part and two experts have 
been sent here for this work by the Orissa Relief 
Board. They have repaired a number of wheels and 
effected improvements in others and further requests 
for their services are pouring in. There is also a 
demand for more wheels. Workers have reported 
that a similar state of things prevails in other villages 
also. There is thus a rich field for spinning activity 
in this part. For spinning has a place here even as 
a whole time occupation, no other occupation whatever 
being available. The crying need of the hour is 
experienced and trained workers, methodical and 
systematic cultivation of cotton, and, if at all possible, 
heartfelt and active sympathy and co-operation of 
the officials. It must be confessed that at present none 
of these things seems to be anywhere in sight. 


\ 
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As for the financial position of this organisation, 
according to its audited balance sheet for the last year 
its net assets amounted to Rs. 8,552, including 2,954 
rupees worth of Khadi. This year they have budgeted 
for Rs. 20,828. The Board has at present in its 
hands a sum of Rs.6,500. This includes the purses 
presented to Gandhiji in Orissa and various other 
sums received througd Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel and the 
women’s organisation in Bombay. It is proposed to 
utilise this money for developing Khadi work in Orissa 
in the way outlined above. This leaves a balance 


of about 5,000 rupees which must be made up. 
CHHAGANLAL K. GANDHI 


(Translated from, Navjivan by P.) 


Puduppalayam Gandhi Ashram Famine Relief 
108 Panchama families consisting of 344 adults and 
179 children belonging to seven hamlets had been 
registered already for relief. On 9th March, 15 more 
‘untouchable’ families of another village consisting 
of 34 adults and 22 children have been newly registered. 
The issue of Jovari on 9th instant was 1,880 local 
measures, weighing 3,525 lbs. Though the total quantity 
made available at half price was 2,390 measures, 510 
measures were not taken, owing to the fact that as 
many as 48 families were not able to buy even at half 
rates the full quota allowed. Considering that the quota © 
itself is calculated at a not very liberal rate this is a 
concrete expression of the ‘oft-repeated truth that our 
poorest people cannot afford one full meal a day. 

The drinking water difficulty has increased. There 
is no well in the neighbourhood with water enough for 
a full pot to be lifted. Women and children leave 
their pots in queues and each pot is filled literally by 
cupfuls, as the water oozes out of the spring at the 
bottom of the well. Of course, many wells are quite 
dry and in them even this is not possible. The struggle 
for drinking water here can be adequately realised only 
by those who have seen it. Neither the local Zamindar 
nor the Ashram members are better off as in their 
wells also, over which big sums of money have been 
spent, there is just a little water oozing in the morning 
which dries up before it is 10 a. m- No wonder that 
in these circumstances people feel that the Government 
exists only to collect taxes. C. R. 


South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 84 Rs. 289-6-0 
Lotalikar Brothers Matunga 5-0-0 
Dayalji Velji _ Karachi 10-0-0 
Jhaverbhai Kishorbhai Karjan 5-0-0 
Through Harisukh Harilal Bombay 9-12-80 


Pranjivan Tuljaram, 5; Anandji Khimji, 
3; Jeshankar Kalidas, 0-4-0; Pradyumnarai 


Jadavrai, 0-4-0; Devlakshmi Harisukh, 
L-4-0, 
Gulabchand Jasraj Sanghvi Limbdi 100-0-0 
Through S. K. Mitra Burdwan 9-14-0 
Rakhalmani Dasi, 5; Brija Mohan 
Sirkar, 2; Miscellaneous,. 2-14-0 
Muljibhai Keshavlal Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Jayashankar Kripashankar Daftari Morbi 5-0-0 
Dalu Manji Jamnagar 2-0-0 
Manilal Kilabhai Chaklasi 12-0-0 
Ahmedabad 1-0-0 


Popatlal Chunilal 


— 


Total Rs. 474-0-0 
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Conceit and Ignorance 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Conceit and ignorance often go together. They do 
in Earl Winterton. The latest instance is to be found 
in his answers to the House of Commons in reply to 
questions on the burning of foreign cloth in Calcutta 
made world famous by the wanton interference of the 
Calcutta police. I give below the answers of the noble 
Earl and the correct version against each anwer: 


EARL WINTERTON’S 
ANSWERS 
Mr. Gandhi was not 
arrested. 


The Government of 
Bengal had intimated that 
the lighting of bonfire to 
burn foreign cloth. was 


illegal. 


His (Mr. Gandhi’s). per- 


sistence led to a melee. 


The prosecution should 
be postponed till Mr. Gandhi 
had returned from Burma 
on condition that there 
would be no similar bonfire 
in Calcutta in the meantime. 


The corrections can all 


CORRECT VERSION 


I was arrested and 
released on signing a per- 
sonal recognisance bond, 


The Government of 
Bengal never intimated that 
the burning of foreign 
cloth -was_ illegal. The 
Commissioner of Police at 
Calcutta notified that the 
burning of foreign cloth in 
or near thoroughfares or 
public streets in Calcutta 
was illegal in terms of the 
Police Act. 


My persistence did not 
lead to a melee. The 
wanton stupidity of the 
police was responsible for 
what happened in spite of 


my clearest possible state-. 


ment made in their hearing 
that there was no intention 
to defy the law and 
that they could prosecute 
me if they chose and test 
the legality of my action in 


burning foreign cloth. The — 


police brutally dispersed the 
crowd near the place of fire 
and sought to extinguish it 
after it had done its work. 


The condition agreed to 
by me was that there would 
be no similar bonfire in the 
public squares of Calcutta, 
The bonfires continue on 
private premises in Calcutta, 


be verified from the public 
press. The misstatements made by the 


noble Earl 


are, it may be observed, important and made the 
police appear innocent of any guilt or error. 
The noble Earl crowned his answer by the follow- 


ing pronouncement : 
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“There is no new political situation and the 

House “mav rest assured that the Government of 

Bengal will enforce ordinary law against those 

attempting to break it whether political leaders or 

their dupes. ”’ 

He may out of his conceit which hides the truth from 
him declare that there is ‘no new political situation. ’ 
He who runs may see that a new political situation 
bas undoubtedly arisen in India by reason of the high- 
handed action of the police. It will depend upon the 
public workers to demonstrate the strength of the new 
situation. This much is certain that the bonfire lighted 
in Shraddhanand Park will not be quenched by any 
amount of /athi display by the police force and any 
other exhibition of the ‘strong arm’ of the Govern- 
ment. Only a complete boycott of foreign cloth can 
quench that fire. . 

The noble Earl’s assurance to the House about 
the enforcement of the ordinary law whether against 
‘political leaders or their dupes’ was a_ gratuitous 
insult offered to the leaders and the people. To this 
we are used. The only answer that self-respecting 
persons can offer to such insult is to accelerate the 
rate of their progress towards their goal. It is however 
necessary here to show that the Government of Bengal 
is not enforcing the mere ordinary law. It is enforcing 
lynch law. Ordinary law would have meant a mere 
prosecution for the breach of a police regulations 
Only under extraordinary circumstances are the police 
allowed to take the law into their own hands. But — 
of this more hereafter. I am writing this in Burma 
and in ignorance of the latest events. When may the 
police take the law into their own hands is a question 
which needs’ careful examination so long as one 
works within the law. 

[This article was forwarded from Burma and 


received here before the noble Lord corrected himself. 


Asstt. Ed. Y. I.] 
Women and War 


An effective movement dgainst war is.making steady 
headway in the West and the women of the West 
are playing a most important, if not the leading, part 
in the movement. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom issued at its Conference at 


_ Frankfort-on-Main held on January 4th the following 


telling appeal: . 

“Formerly war only raged over limited areas: 
the evil was localised; 

To-day, a war once started spreads everywhere. 

Formerly only one area was involved in fear 

_ and danger; 

To-day the whole world is ‘ Balkanised,’ 
fires blaze up from various centres all at once in 
all parts of the world. 

Never has war threatened the world in more 
terrible form; 

Never has war threatened such vast surfaces 
of the world; 

Never has it threatened such innumerable 
populations as are threatened by modern methods 
of war. 

It is no longer a question of conflicts between 
mercenaries; 

It is no longer a question of battles involving 

» mobilised young men; 
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Entire peoples are threatened ! 

Do they know what a new war would be with 
the methods of destruction offered by science from 
now on which are every day perfected ? 


Do they know that airplanes without pilots, 
Steered by radio and carrying poison gas, bombs 
and incendiary bombs can in a few minutes destroy 


simultaneously great cities like London, Paris, 
Berlin ? 


. Do they knew that poison gases not only 
destroy human beings, sometimes like a thunder- 
bolt,’ sometimes after long and terrible sufferings, 
but also that they penetrate the depths of the earth 
and poison water and every thing underground ? 

Do they know that incendiary bombs can by 
chemical combination produce a temperature of 1000 
degrees which would secure the annihilation of 
everything which by a miracle might have escaped 
destruction by gas? 

Do they realise that a new war would thus be 
a war of the simultaneous extermination of 


peoples, and would imperil the whole of 
civilisation ? 
Now, if the race in armaments continues, 


leading, as it does, all states to rain, nothing can . 


prevent a new conflict from breaking out. 

It is a duty to make known to the masses 
the extent and gravity of the danger. that 
threatens them; 

It is a duty to show them ‘the futility of all 
the measures of protection against chemical and 
bacteriological methods of destruction perfected by 
science for use in war. 

Proposals for disarmament have been made 
since 1927 by the U. S. R. R. 

, The Pact for the ‘ Renunciation of war’ 
has been signed by a large number of states. 

THE LOGICAL CONCLUSION OF THIS 
RENUNCIATION CAN ONLY BE DISARMA- 
MENT. 


And it is the only way to avoid fresh wars. 
If, with us, you are convinced, 


Insure the success of the campaign we have . 


undertaken by giving us your moral support 
by the help of your name, if you cannot help us 
in a more active way, 

And by material help according to your means.”’ 
We are too poor to give any material support. 
Moreover we are not a nation to take part in any war. 
Till we come to our own, we shall Have to be victims 
of the war that may come upon. the world, but it 
is possible to render more than moral and material 
support to the movement, that is by regaining our 
fteedom not by warlike means but by non-violent 
means. I suggest to the friends of peace for the 
world that the Congress in 1920 took a tremendous 
step towards peace when it declared that. it would 
attain her own namely Swaraj by non-violent and 
truthful means. And I am positive that if we 
unflinchingly adhere to these means in the prosecution 
of our goal, we shall have made the largest con- 

tribution to the world peace. 
ie M. K. G. 


Our Helplessness 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Sjt. Jethalal Govindji from Bijolia (Raj- 
putana): 

“It may not be possible for me to leave this 
place for another six months. Even so about 
6,000 people at the least are today spinning their 
own yarn. Most of them weave their own cloth. 
But the question of dyeing is a great stumbling 
block. Red, yellow and pink colours are a’ great 
necessity. Today we have to depend on foreign 
dyes. If this dependence continues, the exploiting 
spirit of the middlemen is likely to betray us and 
drive people to the bazaar to purchase their coloured 
cloth. To consolidate the Khadi work already 
done, it will be necessary to teach people the use 
of indigenous dyes. Some way out of the difficulty 
must be found and suggestions in this behalf 
may be invited from the readers of Young India 
and Navajivan. Unless this is done there can be 
no ending of our present helpless state.’ 

I see no reason why it should not be possible 
to place home made dyes within the easy reach of all 
and I hope that those who know this art will co-operate 
towards this end. But I cannot help uttering a 
warning to Khadi lovers like Sjt. Jethalal. He has 
set before him an ambitious ideal that did not 
obtain in our country probably at any time even in 
the past. The cultivator had always to depend for 
certdin necessaries of life on the middleman and _ it 
seems to me that this is just as it should be. Inter- 
dependence is and ought to be as much the ideal of 
man as self-sufficiency. Man is a social being. With- 
out inter-relation with society he cannot realise his 
oneness with the universe or suppress his egotism. 
His social interdependence enables him to test his 
faith and to prove himself on the touchstone of 
reality. If man were so placed or could so place 
himself as to be absolutely above all dependence on 
his fellow-beings he would become so proud and 
arrogant as to be a veritable burden and nuisance to 
the world. Dependence on society teaches him the 
lesson of humility. That a man ought be able to 
satisfy most of his essential needs himself is obvious; 
but it is no less obvious to me that when self- 
sufficiency is carried to the length of isolating 
oneself from society it almost amounts to sin. A man 
cannot become self-sufficient even in respect of all the 
various operations from the growing of cotton to the 
spinning of the yarn. He has at some stage or other 
to take the aid of the members of his family. And 
if one may take help from one’s own family why not 
from one’s neighbours? Or otherwise what is the 
significance of the great saying, “The world is my 
family’? 

Deep at the root of Sjt. Jethalal’s distress I find a 
a lurking distrust of the dyesellers. Why should it 
be taken for grauted that the middlemen are bound to 
betray us? The Khadi movement stands for an all round 
purification. It requires us to establish contact with 
every sphere of social life and to exercise a purifying 
influence. We do not want to take away from the 
middleman his occupation, but only to give a new 
orientation to it and to change his mental outlook. We 


writes 
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must have an abiding faith in the middlemen, and in 
their developing one day a high sense of business 
morality and a burning patriotism. Even today 
instances of such ideal businessmen are not lacking. 
Fanatical excess is a thing always to beshunned. The 
‘middle path’ is the royal road. Self-dependence 
is a necessary ideal so long as and to the extent 
that it is an aid to one’s self-respect and spiritual 
discipline. It becomes an obsession and a_ hindrance 
when it is pushed beyond that limit. On the other 
hand’ interdependence when it is not inconsistent 
with one’s self-respect is necessary to bring home to 
man the lesson of humility and the omnipotence of 
God. One must strike a golden mean between these 
two extremes. A fanaticism that refuses to discriminate 
is the negation of all ideal. 
( Translated from Navajivan By P.) 


Notes 


A Visit to Miss Mayo 

Dinabandhu Andrews writes as follows about 

his visit to Miss Mayo: 

“T felt it necessary, since I had imputed 
political motives to Miss Mayo in my first article 
on Mother India, to see her personally; and an 
opportunity occurred. 

“ After a very long conversation with her, during 
which she herself did most of the talking, it 
seemed clear to me that she had gone out indepen- 
dently without a conscious political motive. 

“ But this only drives the problem of her grossly 
unfair book still deeper. The thought is coming 
home to me, that owing chiefly to the excessive 
use of machinery in the West compared with the 
East, giving all kinds of comforts , luxuries and 
conveniences, West and East are in serious danger 
of drifting apart; and those who dwell on the sur- 
face of things and do not look deeply below the 
surface to the hidden things in human life are 
likely to drift further and further apart in the two 
hemisphetes. Those Americans like Richard Gregg, 
William Simpson and others, who have not been 
caught up into the machine stage of human exis- 
tence, can appreciate and love India. They find the 
heart of India, instinctively and immediately. 
Verrier Elwin, to mention another name, can do 
the same thing. We can welcome such souls from 
the West and open our heart to them: for they 
instinctively respond. 

“But we cannot expect a personality such as 
that of Miss Mayo ever to understand. Therefore, 
when she writes about India, it is bound to be a 
misinterpretation. 

“This thought grew upon me, hour after hour, 
as I listened to Miss Mayo and spoke to her in 
reply. I-am sorry that I uncharitably imputed 
political motives to her, which I now withdraw; 
bat at the same time I experienced, while talking 
with her, a sense of the great and vast dividing 
rift, which is extending between those who are 
absorbed in the superficial aspects of Western life 
and ourselves, 

“On the other hand, it seems to me that we 
have in every country of the West the choicest 
spirits, who think deeply and are distressed at 


those giant mechanical forces in the West that 

have got beyond man’s control; and these men 

and women are akin to us in India, and can truly 
sympathise and understand. We can expect an 
understanding verdict from them.” 

Dinabandhu has given me the option of publishing 
this note and whilst in fairness to Miss Mayo, I have 
thought it necessary to publish it, it is due to the 
public for me to say that in spite of Dinabandhu 
Andrews’ retraction, I am not shaken in my opinion 
that the book bears in it patent evidence of a political 
bias. It contains falsehoods which the authoress must 
have known to be such. She has since written things, 
which too are probably false. In the face of such 
patent facts, evidence to the contrary must be held to 
be irrelevant. 

Sarojini Devi and Dinabandhu 

Mr. Savel Zimand the author of Living India says 
of these two ambassadors in the course of a letter: 

“Permit me also to tell for your personal 
information about the fine work that both Shrimati 
Sarojini Naidu and Mr.C. F. Andrews are doing 
here. As for the first, her extraordinary charm has 
won for her the reception which a person of her 
greatness would inevitably receive. From the talks 
I have had with those who were fortunate enough 
to meet her and those who have heard her 
inspiring words, I can say that she has made a 
deep impression wherever she has gone. 

“ Now as to Mr. Andrews. I have been pfesent 
at three luncheons where he was a guest. At two 
of them he told the story of the Vykom struggle, 
and I have not seen in years an audience so touched 
by a speaker. He described this moral battle with 
great sympathy, and it came from the heart. At 
one of the meetings a lawyer came to me and said: 
‘I certainly am not easily moved to tears by a 
speaker. But cynic as I am supposed to be, tears 
came to my eyes as Mr, Andrews talked.’ 

“One of the luncheons at which he was the 
guest of honour was the most unusual I have 
attended in years. It was organised by the National 
Association for the Advancement of Coloured People, 
and instead of having Mr. Andrews doing the 
talking the tables were reversed. There were 
present the leaders of the coloured race, and each 
of them spoke on one phase of the struggle of 
the Negro people in the United States. Then 
Mr. Andrews asked questions and those present 
contributed to the discussion. Only after this did 
Mr. Andrews talk, and made an excellent comparison 
between the condition of the untouchables in 
India and what he had heard about the status of 
the Negro in the United States.” 


M. K. G. 
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Under the Starry Sky 
The Wanderer 

Some time back Gandhiji had the privilege of being 
visited by Mr. John Mott who had recently come from 
America to preside over the World Students’ Fede- 
ration that was held last year at Mysore. Dr. Mott has 
been connected with the various students’ movements 
for the last fifty years during which period he has 
several times been round the world in connection 
with his work, coming in intimate contact with the 
students not only in America and on the continent 
but in far off contries like China, Japan and Korea as 
well. The present was his third visit to India, the 
first having taken place thirty three years back. He 
had asked for an appointment with Gandhiji ona 
Monday afternoon, But his wire had reached Gandhiji 
too late so that when he arrived Gandhiji was observ- 
ing his usual Monday’s silence. The conversation with 
Gandhiji therefore had to be put off till after the 
evening prayer. 


Most valuable Legacy 
They talked about several things, the general politi- 
cal situation in the country, Dominion Status v. 
Independence, the Congress, the Hindu Moslem 
question and the like. At last the doctor asked 
Gandhiji~ the question: ‘‘What do you consider to be 
the most valuable contribution that India can make to 
the progress of the world?” ‘‘Non-violence,’’ replied 
Gandhiji, “which the country is exhibiting at the 
present day on a scale unprecendented in history. But 
for it there might have been a blaze, for provocation 
of the gravest kind has not been wanting on the side 
of the Government. There is no doubt a school in 
the country- that believes in violence, but it is a mere 
excrescence on the surface and its ideals are not likely 

to find a congenial soil in the country.” 


Gandhiji’s Solicitude 

“What causes you solicitude for the future of the 
country?” next asked Dr. Mott. “Our apathy and 
hardness of heart, if I may use that Biblical phrase, 
as typified in the attitude towards the masses and their 
poverty,” replied Gandhiji. “‘ Our youth are full of 
noble feelings and impulses but these have not yet 
taken any definite practical shape. If our youth had 
a living and active faith in truth and non-violence, 
for instance, we should have made much greater 
headway by now. All our young men, however, are 
not apathetic. In fact without the closest cooperation 
of some of our educated young men and women, I 
should not have been able to establish contact with 
the masses and to serve them on a nationwide scale; 
and I am sustained by the hope that they will act as 
the leaven, and in time transform the entire mass, ’’ 

The Contribution of Hinduism etc. 

From this they passed on to the distinctive 
contributions of Hinduism, Islam and Christianity to the 
up-building of the Indian nation. ‘The most distinctive 
and the largest contribution of Hinduism to India’s 
culture is the doctrine of ahimsa. It has given a 
definite bias to the history of the country for the last 
three thousand years and over and it has not ceased 
to be a living force in the lives of India’s millions even 
today. It is a growing doctrine, its message is still 
being delivered. Its teaching has so far permeated 


our people that an armed revolution’ has almost 
become an impossibility in India, not because as 
some would have it, we as a race are physically 
weak, for it does not require much physical strength 
so much as a devilish will to press a trigger to shoot 
a person, but because the tradition of ahimsa has 
struck deep root among the people.” 


Referring to Islam he mentioned as its distinctive 
contribution to India’s national culture, “its unadul- 
terated belief in the oneness of God and a practical 
application of the truth of the brotherhood of man 
for those who are nominally within its fold. I call 
these two distinctive: contributions. For in Hinduism 
the spirit of brotherhood has become too much 
philosophised. Similarly though philosophical Hindu- 
ism has no other god but God, it cannot be denied 
that practical Hinduism is not so emphatically 
uncompromising as Islam,” 

“What then is the contribution of Christianity to 
the national life of India? I mean the influence of 
Christ as apart from Christianity, for I am afraid, 
there is a wide gulf separating the two at present,” 
asked the doctor. P 


“‘ Aye, there lies the rub,” replied Gandhiji. “It is 
not possible to consider the teaching of a religious 
teacher apart from the lives of his followers. Un- 
fortunately, Christianity in India has been inextricably 
mixed up for the last one hundred and fifty years 
with the British rule. It appears to us as synonymous 
with materialistic civilization and imperialistic exploita-. 
tion by the stronger white races of the weaker races 
of the world. Its contribution to. India has been 
therefore largely of a negative character. It has done 
some good inspite of its professors. It has shocked us_ 
into setting our own house in order. Christian 
missionary literature has drawn pointed attention to 
some of our abuses and set us athinking.” 


The Doom of Untouchability 


“What has interested me most,” Dr. Mott 
proceeded to say, “is your work in connection with the 


.temoval of untouchability. Will you please tell me 


what is the most hopeful sign indicating that this 
institution is as you say on its last legs?”’ 

“It is,” replied Gandhiji, “the vteaction that is 
taking place in orthodox Hinduism and the swiftness 
with which it has come about. As a most illustrious 
example I will mention Pandit Malaviyaji. Ten years 
back he was as punctilious in the observance. of the 


rules with regard to untouchability as perhaps the 
most orthodox Hindu of that day. Today he takes 
pride in administering the mantra of purification 


to the untouchables by the bank of the Ganges 
sometimes even incurring the wrath of unreasoning 
orthodoxy. He was all but assaulted by the die- 
hard section in Calcutta in December last for doing 
this very thing. In Wardhaa wealthy merchant Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj recently threw open his magnificent 
temple to the ‘untouchables ’ and that without arous- 
ing any serious opposition. The most remarkable thing 
about it is that from the record kept in the temple of 
the daily visitors it was found that the attendance had 
gone up instead of declining since the admission of the 
untouchables to it. I may sum up the outlook by 
saying that I expect the tide against untouchability to 
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rise still more swiftly in the near future, astonishingly 
swift as it has already been.” 

“Where do you find your friends? Do you get the 
backing of the Musalmans and Christians in this 
work?” the doctor inquired. 

‘The Musalmans and Christians,” replied Gandhbiji, 
“an ftom the very nature of the case render little 
help in this matter. The removal of untouchablity is 
purely a question of the purification of Hinduism. 
This can only be effected from within.” 

“But my impression was that Christians would be a 
great help to you in this connection. Rev. Whitehead, 
Bishop of the Church of England Mission, made 
some striking statements about the effect of Christian 

in ameliorating the condition of the 
in the Madras Presidency,” observed 
feeling that he was treading 


mass movement 
* untouchables ’ 
Dr. Mott cautiously, 
on rather thin ice. 

““T distrust mass movements of this nature,” inter- 
posed Gandhiji. “ They have as their obiect not the 
upliftment of ‘the untouchables’ but their ultimate 
conversion. This motive of mass proselytization lurking 
at the background in my opinion vitiates missionary 
effort.” 

“There are conflicting opinions on this point,’ put 
in Dr. Mott; “there are some who seriously believe 
that the untouchables would be better off if they 
turned Christians from conviction, and that it would. 
transform their lives for the better.’’ 

““T am sorry I have been unable to discover any 
tangible evidence to confirm this view,” replied Gandhiji. 
“IT was once taken to a Christian village. Instead of 
meeting among the converts with that frankness which 
one associates with a spiritual transformation, I 
found an air of evasiveness about them. They were 
afraid to talk. This struck me as a change not for the 
better but for the worse: 

Dr. Mott: “ Do you then disbelieve in all conversion?” 

Gandhiji: “I disbelieve in the conversion of one 
person by another. My effort should never be to 
undermine another’s faith but to make him a better 
follower of his own faith. This implies belief in the 
truth of all religions and therefore respect for them. 
It again implies true humility, a recognition of the 
fact that the divine light having been vouchsafed to 
all religions through an imperfect medium of flesh, 
they must share in more or less degree the 
imperfection of the vehicle. 

Dr. Mott: “Is it not our duty to help our fellow 
beings to the maximum of truth that we may possess, 
to share with them our deepest spiritual experiences ?” 

Gandhiji: “I am sorry I must again differ from 
you, for the simple reason that the deepest spiritual 
truths are always unutterable. That light to which you 
refer transcends speech. It can be felt only through 
the inner experience. And then the highest truth needs 
no communicating, for it is by its very nature self- 


propelling. It radiates its influence Silently as the 
rose its fragrance without the. intervention of a 
medium.” 

Dr. Mott: ‘“‘ But even God sometimes speaks through 
His encuidinl 

Gandhiji: “ Yes, but the prophets speak not through 


the tongue but through their lives, J have however 
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known that in this matter I am up against a solid 
wall of Christian opinion.” 

“Oh, no,’ replied Dr. Mott. “ Even among Christ- 
ians there is a school of thought,—and it is growing, — 
which holds that the authoritarian method should not 
be employed but that each individual should be left to 
discover the deepest truths of life for himself. The 
argument advanced is that the process of spiritual 
discovery is bound to vary in the case of different 
individuals according to their varying needs and 
temparaments. In other words they feel that propaganda 
in the accepted sense of the term is not the most 
effective method.” 

“TI am glad to hear you say this,” remarked 
Gandhiji. “‘ That is what Hinduism certainly inculcates.”’ 
The Healing Balm 

The change from this thorny subject to the problem 
of the modern youth was like a change from a hot 
house atmosphere to the fresh open air of the fields. 
“What counsel do you give to the young men who 
are fighting a losing battle with their lower selves and 
come to you for advice?’ asked Dr. Mott. 

“Simply prayer, ’ replied Gandhiji. ‘One must 
humble oneself utterly and look beyond oneself for 
strength. ” 

“But what if the young men complain that their 
that they feel like speaking to 
brass heavens as it were ?”’ 

“To want an answer to one’s prayer,” replied 
Gandhiji, “is to tempt God. If prayer fails to kring 
relief it is only lip prayer. If prayer does not help 
nothing else will, One must go on ceaselessly. This then 
is my message to the youth. In spite of themselves- 
the youth must believe in the all-conquering . power of 
love and truth.”’ 

“The difficulty with our youth, ” explained Dr. Mott, 
is that the study of science and modern philosophy 
has demolished their faith and so they are burnt up 


by the fire of disbelief.” 


“That, ’’ answered Gandhji, “is due to the fact, that 
with them faith is an effort of the intellect, not an 
experience of the soul. Intellect takes us along in the 
battle of life to a certain limit but at the crucial 
moment it fails us. Faith tramscends reason. It is 
when the horizon is the darkest and human reason 
is beaten down to the ground that faith shines 
brightest and comes to our rescue. It is such faith 
that our youth require and this comes when one has 
shed all pride of intellect and gurrendered oneself 
entirely to His will.” P. 
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With Gandhiji in Burma 
To Burma 

We sailed from Calcutta for Rangoon as deck 
passengers on board a B.I.S.N. boat on the morning 
of the 5th instant. The sea was as calm as an inland 
lake, and the voyage as smooth as the motion of the 
ship which was literally like the motion of a pearl on 
a silken string, made the more happy and lively 
because of the numerous deck passengers many of 
them North India men, reading and reciting Tulsi 
Ramayan at the top of their voices, whom if we had 
travelled second we should have missed. It is not for 
nothing that that robust optimist R. L. Stevenson 
exulted in the thought of ever being a third class 
passenger—on sea as in life. Even the smaller comfort 
that one is supposed to get in the lowest class is 
richer than the isolated comfort of a second class 
cabin or a first class saloon. With Gandhiji, however, 
the reluctance, if not resentment, to travelling in a 
class higher than the lowest is born of the ever 
deepening worship of Daridranarayan of which the 
intensity one could feel in every speech of his in 
Rangoon. 

When Gandhiji excused himself from signing the 
bond to appear before the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
on the morning of the 5th March by saying that he 
could not take the responsibility of disappointing 
thousands of people in Burma—‘let Government take 
the responsibility by taking charge of me’—we do not 
think even he had an exact measure of the disappoint- 
ment that would have been caused had he failed to 
keep his programme. 

The Reception 

A deputation of twelve gentlemen representing almost 
all the principal communities in Burma was on boat 
before she steamed into the wharf where a record 
reception awaited him at the hands of a monster 
cosmopolitan gathering. For hours and hours during 
the day crowds waited at the house of Dr. P. J. Mehta, 
Gandhiji’s lifelong friend and companion, but for 
whose sake the visit might have been postponed, as 
it used to be every year indefinitely. 

The reception irresistibly reminded one of the 
rousing welcome accorded to Gandhiji by the people 
of Ceylon two years ago. There was the same gushing 
love, the same delirious enthusiasm, but behind the 
striking resemblance one could not fail to be struck 
by a subtle difference. Ceylon with its rapid assimi- 
lation of Western manners and customs gave one the 
impression of the busy, hustling Western world. 
Burma, which in many ways is the least. conservative 
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of the Eastern nations, still gives one a glimpse as it 
were of the multicoloured ‘Silken East’,—its gorge- 
ousness and repose, a glimpse of the culture and the 
wonderful social organisation of ‘the land of the 
Celestials’ and of the rising sun, with its parasols and 
umbrellas, its yellow-robed monks and temples and 
monasteries. But the former has at one time been a 
part and parcel of India and in spite of its rapid 
Westernisation it greeted Gandhiji as a representative 
of ‘Mother India’, while the latter in spite of its 
Eastern tradition and its Buddhism has never properly 
speaking been a part of India. And a cluster of 
press representatives who met us on the boat, before 
we had disembarked, evinced the greatest anxiety as 
to whether Gandhiji had come to advise and influence 
the Burmese on the burning question of the hour, viz., 
that of separation. But even the burning question 
could not displace the blazing question of the hour, 
for all nations of the East ground down under the 
heel of Western imperialism, and yearning to grasp 
the message of truth and ahimsa the twin weapons 
with which to cast off the trammels of economic 
and political bondage. In fact the citizens’ address 
which was read by U Chit Hlaing, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, welcomed Gandhiji ‘as a 
noble son of great India whose children many of us 
are or from whom many of us. have received our 
Religion and our Culture’ and as the exponent of 
‘Non-violent Non-cooperation,’ which you have once 
again unfolded before the world as proof against all 
violence. The Phoongys who welcomed him in one 
of their great monastaries were happy in the thought 
that they had in their midst one who revered their 
great Master and his central teaching and hoped that 
they might have occasions to work with him for a 
common cause. A yet grander reception was accorded 
him at the Shwe Dagon (Golden Rangoon) or the 
Goldon Pagoda, the glory of Burma, which ‘appears 
imposing and-sublime, at all times and at all distances, 
like the religion whose followers have built it’ (Scott). 
U Paw Tun, welcoming him on behalf of the hundreds 
of Phoongys and thousands of Burmans gathered there, 
said that Gandhiji was by his noble example paving 
the way for the freedom of India and Burma. 


Burma—a few Facts 


But we are talking only of Rangoon which apart 
from the wonderful symmetry and cleanliness of its 
roads might have been a part of Bombay, Calcutta or 
Colombo. Indeed the Burmese population of Rangoon 
is less than a third of its total population, and except 
for the silken drapery of the Burmese one sees nothing 
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of the real Burma in Rangoon. The real Burma we 
were privileged to have a glimpse of when we went 
to that beauty spot of Burma, Moulmein. Of that, 
however, later. 

The masses in India know Burma from the 
employment it affords to the numerous Gujarati-speaking 
Hindus, Musalmans and  Parsis and to. the 
Chettiars of South India. To the educated class 
Burma with its Mandalay is a place of pilgrimage, as 
the great sons of India from the late Lokamanya and 
Lalaji to Subhas Babu and others were given there 
their well-earned rest by an alien government which 
in the past had chosen Ratnagiri in India as the 
Burmese King Thebaw’s prison—poignant reminders 
both, of the fact of the foreign rule, alike to the 
Indian and Burman. Every student of Indian History 
knows the three Burmese Wars (1826, 1852, 1885 ) 
as a result of which Assam, Manipur, Arakan and 
Tennaserim, then Pegu and finally the rest of Burma 
passed into the hands of the British. One need not 
go into the history of the annexation, part of which is 
still going on and still bears witness to the iron heel 
of the alien ruler. Though in area Burma is larger than 
any other Indian province, its population is a little over 
12 miilions, of which only one million were entered as 
townsmen in 1911. The province is said to be grow- 
ing every day in trade and commercial prosperity, 
with its export trade in 1922 amounting to £53,000,000 
as against the import trade which was £44,000,000. 
That shows indeed a substantial balance in favour of 
the province. But it is only apparently in -favour of 
the province. For the rice-milling industry (exports 
£31,679,200) is “being directed almost exclusively by 
European firms’ (Whyte), and of the oil and the teak 
industry amounting to £7,250,000 and to £3,750,000 
respectively, the bulk belongs to the European 
foreigner. So far as the indigenous cottage industries 
are concerned, Sir Herbert Whyte, a.Civilian,; men- 
‘tions with regret the fact that ‘the home industries 
of cotton and silk weaving’ which ‘ were formerly 
universal’ are now dying out. ‘Every house had its 
loom, whereon the girls wove pasos and tameins, the 
skirts worn by men and women respectively, and 


produced textures of bright and beautiful colours. It. 


is to be regretted that these have to a great extent 
be2n supplanted by imported fabrics often of inferior 
kinds.’ The spinning wheel, a most artistic bamboo 
design, which yet produces beautiful yarn in a few 
Burmese homes, is well nigh extinct, and Burma 
exports about 50,000 bales of its beautiful cotton. 
The Burmese are still renowned for their silk-work 
and wood-carving. Even as regards this art work, 
Sir Herbert Whyte says: ‘There is a risk that this 
rare and beautiful art may be debased by Western 
teaching and by misguided efforts at encouragement 
and improvement.’ Even the gracefully made 
umbrellas were ‘for a time almost entirely displaced by 
common ugly European articles.’ The same authority 
records with the same regret that ‘most of the 
picturesque craft are softly and silently vanishing 
away. Multitudes of launches now make the sylvan 
creeks (of the Irrawaddy) hideous. with steam-whistles, 
the grinding of screws, the churning of paddles,’ 
and the patriotic Burmese laments with a tear the 
disappearance of the whole Burmese baat traffic 
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on the Irrawaddy, thanks to the Irrawaddy Flotilla 
Company. 

Coupled with this economic ruin, is the fact of 
their increasing moral ruin, the opium and excise 
revenue amounting to £ 1,000,000 (a third of the land 
revenue), and Sir Herbert Whyte remarks that though 
‘Burmans are discouraged by their religion from 
drinking intoxicating liquors, the habit of drinking 
seems to be increasing.’ 

But enough of this dark picture. It is not the 
exclusive property of Burma which is quite similarly 
situated with any other Indian province in this respect. 

The Mission 

The mission that however brought Gandhiji to 
Burma was not to discover that Burma was as 
unfortunate as the rest of India, nor to make a pleasure 
tour of one of the picturesque provinces of India, 
but to go with the Daridranarayan’s begging bowl 
to the Indians in Burma “earning their livelihood 
and more than their livelihood” in that country. “To 
the Burmans I have come to give what it is in my 
power to give them. To you, Gujaratis particularly, 
and the other Indians in general, I have come to appeal 
to share your substance with the hungering millions 
of India,’ he said in effect at one of the meetings, 
and his most stirring appeals were reserved exclusively 
for the Gujaratis. ‘Scrap this list of subscriptions, 
and start afresh,’ he said in a semi-humourous way, 
as he was told that the collections amounted to about 
Rs. 40,000. At the citizens’ meeting in Rangoon he 
put his appeal for funds in the most thrilling Hindus- 
tani: “ Remember that I expect not only the Gujaratis 
but the Bengalis, Punjabis, and Tamilians to give me 
as much as they can, though I will certainly dig my 
hands deeper into the Gujaratis’ pockets than into 
those of others. The Chettis who deal in crores and 
have lacs of rupees worth of property may nat 
disregard my claim. Let them not forget that I also 
belong to their class, I am a Gujarati Chetti. I ask 
you to remember that it is after 14 years that I am 
paying this visit-to Burma. You do not mind even a 
famine coming once in fourteen years and try to face 
it as bravely as you can. I hope then that you will 
satisfy the hunger, to the best of your ability, of this 
representative of Daridranarayan, coming to you 
once in fourteen years who may never again be inthe 
midst of you. But pray don’t forget that Daridra- 
narayan’s appetite is insatiable.’ The effect was 
electric and the funds had gone up to something over 


Rs. 80,000 by the time we had returned from 
Moulmein. 


Dr. Mehta’s insistence, inspite of his frail and 
decrepit health, on being by the side of Gandhiji at 
every meeting the latter addressed, was truly heroic. 
He made the beginning by adding Rs. 3,000 to his 
original contribution of Rs. 7,000. That gave a fillip 
to the rest, Sjts. Nanalal, V.D. Mehta and others, who 
had spent days and nights making the collections, 
more than doubling their contributions. Sjt. Soniram 
Poddar’s contribution of Rs. 5,000 is worthy of note, 
not because of the amount, but because it came from 
a man who is one of the flowers of the Marwadi 


community, and touched with the spirit of non-violent 
non-cooperation as few have been. 


The caskets and other things that were auctioned 
at the citizens’ meeting stimulated handsome bids, 
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Mr. Rafi the Lord Mayor of the City paying as much 
as Rs. 550 for a lacquer work containing the citizens’ 
address. At the Hindu Social Club, Gandhiji explained 
at length the implications of the Khadi movement and 
laughed at the scanty purse of Rs. 500 presented to 
him. He expected every one to pay a substantial 
part of his income, anda the least he expected of 
the friends there was one month’s salary from those 
who were well situated. The response was generous 
and the purse quickly swelled to nearly ten times the 
Original amount. 


But perhaps the most noteworthy share of the 
collections was that contributed by the humbler 
people, the Oriyas and the Gorakhpuris. The ‘latter 


had sent a radio message to Gandhiji to include their 
association among the various items of the programme, 
as they feared that their small contribution might 
not commend itself to the organisers. Gandhiji 
appealed to such Oriyas as had risen to fortune in 
Burma to take greater interest in the uplift of their 
community which was the most poverty-stricken and 
down-trodden in India and to preserve the integrity of 
their homes by living with their wives and children 
whom they were in the habit of leaving in Utkal. 

The Gorakhpuris had described themselves in their 
address as Brahman Sudharak Mandali. This gave 
Gandhiji the cue for his address and he exhorted 
them never to look down upon their profession. In 
times of distress they had to become not merely the 
custodians of their masters’ house and property, but 
even of the honour of their masters’ families. They 
had no need to be ashamed of their calling when 
they had the sublime example of Lakshmana who 
laid down -his life in discharging the duty of darwan 
assigned to him by his brother Rama. The British 
Government professed to be no more than darwans 
of India, but they virtually ruled the land. It was 
therefore not proper for them to belittle their pro- 
fession but on the contrary to strive to become ideal 
darwans, by cultivating an incorruptible character and 
the courage to lay down their lives 
their masters. 

Important Functions—Civic Address 

We propose to note here a few of the many 
functions that more than filled Gandhiji’s all too brief 
a stay in Rangoon. The first chronologically and 
perhaps the first in importance from the citizens’ 
point of view was the civic address. For the first 
time in the history of Rangoon the Corporation voted, 
after much heated debate, an address to a public man. 
The address itself was felicitously phrased and reminded 
Gandhiji of his pleasant experiences in Ceylon. ‘Many 
Buddhists in Ceylon, as if by instinct, claimed me as 


in the service. of 


their own, and in spite of my protestations that I was. 


a’ Hindu of Hindus, they claimed me and I felt it an 
honour that they claimed me as one of their own. 
Undoubtedly if the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, China 
and Japan would claim me as their own, I should 
appropriate that honour readily, because I know that 
Buddhism is to Hinduism what Protestantism is to 
Roman Catholicism, only in a much stronger light, in 
a much greater degree.’ 

The Corporation address referred with pride to the 
rapid progress made by the city of Rangoon during 
the past 15 years. Gandhiji did not cite facts and 
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figures to show how obviously Rangoon was as much 
a ‘foreigners’’ . town as for instance Shanghai or 
Hongkong, but sounded a note of warning and asked 
them not to be deluded by the painted veil of apparent 
progress. ‘I only hope,’ he said, ‘that this great 
progress of your metropolis is a true reflection of 
the progress of the Burmese peasantry in the 
interior. It is sad for me to have to confess to you 
that the vast progress, which to an _ onlooker 
the great cities of India seem to have made is, by no 
means a true indication, or any indication of the 
progress of the peasantry of India.’ 

As regards the functions of an ideal Municipality 
he has spoken over and over again during his tours 
in South India and Ceylon, and for the matter of that 
throughout India, but so few Municipalities seem to 
fulfil them that the words addressed to the City Fathers 
of Rangoon may be reproduced, without incurring the 
charge of repetition: . 

“TI consider myself a lover of Municipal life. I 
think that it is a rare privilege for a person to find 
himself in the position of a Municipal Councillor, 
but let me note down for you as a man of some 
experience in public life that one indispensable 
condition of that privilege is that Municipal Councillors 
dare not approach their office from interested or selfish 
motives. They must approach their sacred task in a 
spirit of service. They should pride themselves as I 
reminded the members of the Municipality of Karachi 
upon calling themselves scavengers. There is a 
significant expression for municipal corporation in my 
mother tongue—Kachrapaiti, which means literally 
“scavenging department,’ and a Municipality is nothing 
if it is not a premier scavenging department embracing 
all spheres of public and social life of a city and if 
it is not saturated with the spirit of scavenging, 
scavenging not merely by way of looking after the . 
physical sanitation of a city, but also the internal 
sanitation of its citizens. 

“T have pointed out in my wanderings throughout 
India and in reply to numerous corporation addresses 
that no corporation deserves the name anless it has 
provided for the primary education of all its children 
irrespective of caste, creed or colour, irrespective of 
status; secondly unless it provides cheap and pure 
milk for, every citizen of the place even as the post 
office provides postage stamps to everybody who may 
require them. It must not be beyond the ability of a 
cosmopolitan and a progressive city like Rangoon 
to meet these primary wants of its citizens on which 
must largely depend the health of the aged and the 
children if not of all the citizens. May it fall to your 
lot to claim the honour of having been the first city in 
India, or if you like in the East, that has provided- 
cheap, pure, unadulterated milk for its citizens.” 

The Burmese’ Problems 

I have already casually referred to the meeting with 
the Burmese Phoongys and the laity. A large number 
of the Burmese who formed part of the seething mass 
of humanity under the shadow of the Shwe Dagon 
were the Phoongys who, said the President of the 
meeting, were taking a leading part in politics. It wa 
not possible for Gandhiji to make himself heard either 
in Hindi or English, but-a brief message was addressed 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Fallacy of Favourable Balances 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A Hungarian professor asked me the other day to 
reconcile my statement about the growing poverty of 
India with her recurring favourable balance of trade. 
The professor had not gone beyond the cities of India 
and his knowledge was naturally based upon the usual 
statistics. The information derived from the statistics 
was enforced by the apparently prosperous appearance 
of the cities he had seen. 

The honest doubt entertained by the 
professor is not improbably shared by many who 
study the orthodox economics in the orthodox manner. 
It may be therefore worth while reproducing the gist 
of my reply for what it may be worth. Suppose, I 
argued, that a country was owned by acertain number 
of slaveholders who compelled their slaves to grow 
foodgrains and other articles of value to the world, 
who paid them hardly enough to keep the wolf from 
the door, and themselves made enormous profits out 
of the grain thus grown and exported; suppose further 
that the total of these exports of grain etc. was 
greater than the total imports of this country, the 
favourable trade balance would be no test of the 
prosperity of its people in general. It could exist side 
by side with the growing poverty and degradation of 
the slaves. I suggested to the professor that the 
position of India was not far removed from the slave- 
ridden country imagined. I therefore argued that in 
order accurately to understand the hidden meaning of 
the recurring favourable balances it was necessary to 
study the conditions of certain typical villages in India 
and to see also the villagers face to face. Of what 
use I told him could an all-India favourable balance 
be to the villagers, if they did not reap the fruits 
thereof and if the villages betrayed, as I held they did, 
@ process of continuing exhaustion ? 

The late Dadabhai Naoroji showed by telling figures 
how the wealth of India was drained away from year 
to year owing to the foreign rulers living their more 
than princely lives practically outside India even whilst 
they were nominally and physically living in India. 
The favourable balance of India represents the continual 
bleeding process to which she is subjected in order to 
Sustain a rule which is based not upon the goodwill 
of the people but upon a show of force which is 
kept up at an extraordinary expense of which a large 
part goes out of India. 

It has been truly said by economists themselves 
that statistics can be made to prove two contradictory 
propositions. It is therefore necessary for a prudent 
man who is not concerned with merely proving a 
preconceived proposition but who is concerned solely 
with finding the truth to probe beneath statistics and 
test independently every proposition deduced from 
them. It is no doubt good to kaow the average 
depth of a river, but a non-swimmer who on learning 
fhat its average depth is below his height attempts to 
ford it is likely to find a watery gtave. Even so will 
% man lose reputation for sanity who relies upon the 
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mirage of statistics dressed up for him. Just as @ 
man who would ford a river must know its highest 
and its lowest depth, even so should a man desirous 
to make a valid use of statistical abstracts have 
access to the .underlying figures and know how to 
handle them. But the average man has neither the 
time nor the ability to study bewildering figures. For 
him the real test is the experience of the village life, 
if he would know the condition of real India. Such 
experience cannot be belied by any statistical jugglery. 

Eye-witnesses including English administrators 
whose interest it would be to find the contrary have 
testified that India has been growing poorer under the 
British regime. Go to the villages and you will find 
misery and despair written in the faces of the in- 
habitants. Both they and their cattle are underfed; 
mortality is on the increase, they have no resisting 
power when disease overtakes them. It is well known 
that malaria is not a disease to dread if one has 
quinine and a good supply of pure milk. Yet malaria 
carries away thousands of villagers year by year. 
They may have quinine thrown at them but they 
cannot get milk for the convalescent period. Their 
indebtedness is increasing. It is a blasphemy to 
impute it to marriage expenses and the like. These 
are no new charge on their dwindling purse. The story 
of hoarded wealth and conversion of silver coin 
into ornaments is a fable. Millions have and had no 
silver or gold ornaments. They wear hideous wooden, 
even stone bangles and rings which interfere . with 
their free movement and undermine their health. 
Their illiteracy is if anything on the increase. These 
are no signs of growing prosperity. 

Now let us glance at the nature of exports and 
imports. The exports in 1927-28 were Rs. 309 crores, 
the imports over Rs. 231 crores. The exports were 
principally raw products, e. g., cotton, foodgrains, oil- 
seeds, hides and skins, metals and ores. . These 
could have remained in India if we had skill and 
capital enough to put into them or if we hada 
government that would regard it as its bounden duty 
to give us the necessary skill and to find the 
necessary capital. The story of India’s exports is a 
story of our impotence and the criminal indifference 
of the Government to the well-being of the people. 

The imports include cotton manufactures Rs. 65 
crores, artificial silk Rs. 4 crores, sugar Rs. 18 crores, 
metals and their manufactures Ks. 23 crores, motor 
vehicles Rs. 5 crores, liquors Rs. 3 crores, cigarettes 
nearly 2 crores. These imports too tell the same tale 
of our impotence where it is not worse. The imports 
of acountry in a healthy state of progress should be 
such as the country may need for its growth. 
The imports I have mentioned are not needed 
for our growth. Liquor and cigarettes promote our 
degradation. Cotton manufactures, the largest item 
among imports, d’scover our shame and wretchedness. 
They remind us of what the villages must have been 
when they were manufacturing all that cloth in their 
own homes with their own hands. What is there in 
the place of hand-spinning to supply the villagers 
with work during their idle hours? What can replace 
the drain of the millions they spend on flimsy foreign 
calico? Such apeople must necessarily grow, as they 
are growing, poorer and duller. 
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Khadi in the Legislatures 


Sjt.C. Rajagopalachari is applying his legal ingenuity 
to devising means of giving effect to that clause in 
the foreign cloth boycott scheme which requires of the 
legislatures to protect or popularise Khadi through 
them. He has therefore sent in to the President of the 
Congress the following draft bill for his cousideration: 


Whereas the names ‘Khaddar’ and ‘Khadi’ 
have come to mean cotton cloth which is spun and 
woven by hand in India; 


And whereas it is desirable to protect the 
said names; It is hereby enacted as follows: 

1. This Act may be called the Indian Khaddar 
(Name Protection) Act 1929. 


2. In this Act, ‘Khaddar’ and ‘Khadi’ mean 
cotton cloth whch is spun and woven by hand in 
India. 


3. The names “Khaddar’ and ‘Khadi’ whether 
in English or in any Indian vernacular language as 
exclusively signifying cotton cloth spun and woven 
in India by hand shall be deemed to be trade 
descriptions within the meaning of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1V of 1889. 


Statement of Objects and Reasons 


Cansiderable progress has been made in recent 
years in reviving and popularising the spinning and 
weaving of cotton by hand as a supplementary 
Occupation among the agriculturist population of 
this country, who stand in need of an additional 
source of income. Such progress as has been 
achieved is very largely supported by the patriotic 
impulse of the well-to-do classes who are purchas- 
ing Khaddar at a sacrifice. The situation is sought 
to be taken advantage of by manufacturers of 
spurious Khaddar both in India and abroad and 
purchasers have been frequently misled to the 
detriment of what might. easily become a great 
National Industry. The Bill, therefore, seeks to 
extend the protection afforded by the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1889 to the names ‘Khaddar’ and 
‘Khadi’ which have come to denote handspun and 
handwoven cloth only. The exclusive use of these 
terms for this cloth cannot prejudicially affect bona 
fide producers or distributors of any other variety 
of cloth. 


The bill is short and effective and if it becomes law 
it can at once prevent those unpatriotic mill-owners 
and foreigners who manufacture coarse cloth and sell it 
under the label Khaddar or Khadi. I have already given 
figures showing what an extensive trade these men have 
done inspurious Khadi. The Assam Council has already 
successfully piloted a resolution calling upon the local 
Government to make all its cloth purchase in genuine 
‘Khadi. I hope that the members will not rest till the 
resolution is enforced in practice and will see to it 
that the Government do not buy mill Khadi. If the 
members of the legislatures are serious about the 
constructive programme they can keep both the boycott 
of foreign cloth and prohibition of liquor and opium 
constantly before them. There is no reason why we 
should not reach total prohibition at once if all the 
members desire it and work for it. 

M. K. G, 


With Gandhiji in Burma 
(Continued from page 99 ) 
to the Phoongys and it was translated by the President 
sentence by sentence: 

“To see on this elevated and sacred site so many 
Phoongys and such a vast audience is no doubt an 
inspiring sight, and if I had enough energy left in me 
at the end of the day, under that inspiration I 
might have delivered a pretty long speech. But this 
I would say to the Phoongy friends that in common 
with the rest of the priesthood of the world you 
are being weighed in the balance. I was glad 
to find you telling me that the Phoongys were 
leading the political movement in Burma, but you have 
a& very serious responsibility upon your shoulders when 
you undertake to lead the political battle. History 
shows that the priesthood has not always interfered 
with political matters to the benefit of mankind. Very 
often unworthy ambition has moved the priesthood of 
the world as it has moved unscrupulous men to take 
part in politics, and if now you Phoongys aspire to 
lead the political movement of this, one of the fairest 
lands on the face of the earth, you are shouldering a 
tremendous responsibility. I would ask you not only 
to be pure beyond suspicion, but I would ask you to 
combine with stainless purity great wisdom and: great 
ability. This very essential condition being granted 
you will find that the whole of Burma will be at 
your beck and call and will respond to your lead. May 
the spirit of the great Lord Buddha under whose 
shadow we are now seated guide every one connected 
with the movement. ” 

But the Secretary of the General Council of the 
All-Burmese Association mentioned some of the items 
in the Burmese non-co-operator’s programme—complete 
boycott of British goods, sending a delegate to the 
meeting of the League against Imperialism to be held 
in Paris in 1929, and so on and so forth. He also 
complained that the Indian capitalist in Burma was 
helping European exploitation and that not one per 
cent. of tle Indiams were studying the Burman movemen’ 
for emancipation. That drew Gandhiji out, and he 
gave a fairly long spgech containing an.exhortation to 
the Indians and the bearing of the doctrine of non- 
violence on the boycott question. 

That was however at public meetings. But several 
Burmese friends and Phoongys sought an interview 
with Gandhiji on what has become the question of 
questions with some of them. Some of these were 
members of the National Parliamentary party of 
burma. They contended that any constitution to be 
acceptable to the Burmese people should concede to 
the Burmese the right of separation. Gandhiji told 
them that whilst the question of separation was 
essentially one for the Burmans to decide, it was an 
altogether different question whether it was in their 
interest to exercise the right of separation—a question 


which he was not in a position to answer for the 
time being at any rate. 


Referring to their complaints of ‘aggressive and 
provocative attitude’ of the Indians in Burma, he told 
them that even India was not free from blacklegs, people 
who while eating the country’s salt betrayed the 
country. Therefore even if the behaviour of a section 
of Indians referred to by them was as it was described 
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to be, they had no reason to harbour _ bitter 
feelings against India. They had no cause whatever 
to worry, he told them, because even if the entire 
local Indian. community adopted an unjust attitude 
towards Burma, India would never countenance it. 

The Sadyos (Heads of the Buddhist religious orders 
in Burma) depution presented to Gandhiji a long 
interrogatory to answer. Here are some of their 
questions with Gandhiji’s replies: 

Q. Do you think that it is in the 
Burma that it should be part of India for ever ? 

A. It is a difficult question for me to answer. All 
I can say is that it will be worth the while of Burma 
to remain part of India if it means a partnership at 
will on a basis of equality with full freedom for either 
party to secede whenever it should wish. The main 
thing is that Burma should have an absolute right 
to shape her destiny as it likes. 

Q. What advice can you give to us and Indians to 
secure the willing cc-operation of both communities 
rich. and poor alike of Burma? 

A. We should approach each other not in a 
spirit of distrust and suspicion ‘but of trust and 
goodwill. A whole community should not be damned 
because there are a few black sheep in it. Each 
community should live in neighbourly _co- 
operation with the other, and not seek to dominate over 
the other. It is clear, therefore, that if any party 
relies on the stf@gmih of the British bayonets for the 
protection of its supgosed interests, there can be no 
real co-operation befween it and the other communities. 
Our culture is substantially the same as yours, although 
in externals we may differ. I wish we could take a 
leaf out of the book of China in this respect where 
the Confucians, Buddhists, Christians and Musalmans 
mingle together and regard themselves as Chinese rather 
than followers of this or that religion. Take Burma, 
Ceylon, Siam, Malaya, Japan, India—there is something 
fundamentally common to all of them which should 
make it possible for them to co-operate with each 
other in combating the common danger of Western 
exploitation. 

The Saydos complained to Gandhiji that they had no 
central body in Burma that could effectively mobilise 
their nation to action. Gandhiji told them that the 
remedy lay in their own hands, if they would only 
play their part. ‘In this land of monks and monasteries, 
where women enjoy such freedom and equality of 
‘Status with men, where the people are so simple- 
minded, with such an amazing faith, you should be 
able to work wonders if you Phoongys would only 
shake off lethargy and inertia. Yours should not be 
merely passive spirituality that spends itself out in 
idle meditation, but it should be an active thing which 
will carry the war into the enemy’s camp and set the 
spirit of Burma ablaze from one corner of the land to 
the other. It should burn out all the sloth in you and 
the impurity from your surroundings. You will not 
today hurt a fly, such is your peaceful nature, but 
that is not enough; no Phoongy who does not feel 
part when a fly is hurt and go out of his way to save 
it has a right to wear the Phoongy’s dress. You have 
renounced the world and taken to a life of religion. 
A person in your position would fear neither kings 
mor emperors nor even the public. For what matters it 
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to him, whether he gets even food and raiment or not? 
Walking always in the light of God, steadfast in his 
devotion to truth, he should stand four square to all 
injustice, impurity and wrong wherever it may be 
found. Such is the internal strength I want you to 
cultivate,’ 
An Unfortunate episode 

An unfortunate episode occurred in Rangoon as a 
result of a blunder, for which the first of the writers 
of these notes was partly responsible and which 
caused Gandhiji an amount of anguish whicb no tears 
could wash away. A friend interested in labour told 
the organisers that he was anxious to present a purse 
on behalf of the labourers of Rangoon, that he had 
organised what we had understood was to be an 
amateur performance by those people and that the 
proceeds which he expected to be Rs. 2,000 or more 
would be handed over to Gandhiji. It was for us to 
inquire who the actors were to be, whether they would be 
dressed in Khadi, whether the performance was one which 
Gandhiji could attend, and above all to inquire from 
Gandhiji whether the arrangement was acceptable to him. 
But the mere fact that the performance was named 
‘Prahlad’ and the amount of the proceeds tempted us 
to leap at the offer. Gandhiji who from the programme 
was thinking that he was being taken to a labour 
demonstration was amazed to find himself in a theatre, 
where professional actors, dressed in tawdry stage 
dresses, and bedecked with all the disgusting abomina- 
tions of the present-day stage, were singing «and 
dancing. Nothing could be more incongruous than 
this experience coming as it did just after the in- 
Spiring scene that Gandhiji had left behind him at the 
great Pagoda. His grief was~ heightened by the fact 
that he had never on principle visited the present-day 
theatres. ‘Perhaps you do not know,’ he said in 
bitter sorrow, ‘that at the time of the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund collection I was offered fifty thousand rupees 
as subscription to the fund_ if only I would visit a 
professional performance for ten minutes. But I 
declined. It is not that I disdain to mix with and 
move among the professional actors’ world, for there 
is no class of humanity with which I do not claim. 
kinship; but a person in my position has necessarily 
to guide his conduct not merely with reference to 
himself but also to the effect that his example might 
have on others. Whatever may be the pros and cons 
‘of going to the public theatre, it is a patent fact that 
it has undermined the morals and ruined the character 
of many a youth in this country. You, grown up - 
people, may regard yourselves as immune from the 
insidious effects of the theatre on yourselves, but you 
ought to have regard for your little children whose 
innocence you expo8e to an unconcionable strain by 
taking them to questionable performances. Look 
around you. We are situated in the midst of a raging 
fire. The cinema, the stage, the race-course, the drink 
booth and the opium-den—all these enemies of 
aoe that have sprung up under the fostering 
influence of the present system threaten us on all sides. 
Is it any wonder, then, that I have not hesitated 
to call the present system satanic ? My advice to 
you therefore is, beware of pitfalls. 

‘And you members of the histrionic profession, 
you may if you like continua to follow your avocation, 
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but preserve your purity. I know the terrible 
temptations to which you are exposed and if you 
cannot follow your profession without losing your 
purity, for heaven’s sake throw it up without a 
moment’s consideration. God will take care of you. 
A labourer is always worthy of his hire.’ 

M. D. 


P. 


Some Foreign Visitors 


In a previous issue of Young India I had occasion 
to describe an interesting interview that Dr. John 
Mott had with Gandhiji. The number of foreign 
visitors that have been coming to the Ashram has 
been constantly on the increase, betokening a growing 


interest of the outside world in India and her 
problems. These visitors naturally constitute a motley 
assortment. Thus there are professors, men of letters, 


missionaries, pacifists and prohibitionists, war resisters, 
representatives of youth movement. It will be of 
interest to the readers to know that the memento 
which they love most to take with them from the 
Udyogamandir is carpet pieces prepared from coarse, 
irregular yarn spun by novices. The two books that 
find most favour with them at the Ashram book-stall 
are Gandhiji’s Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence and 
Guide to Health. Their conversations naturally cover 
a wide range of subjects. Some of these talks are 
too personal and sacred for reproduction but there 
are some others equally interesting, like the talk with 
Dr. John Mott, which can be shared with the readers 
of Young India. I give this week the substance of 
four such talks. 

The first was with a British labour Imperialist. 
This fair visitor began apologetically, ‘Of course 
you would like us to clear out of the country 
altogether.’ ‘No,’ replied Gandhiji, “on the contrary 
I should like to keep the English here, but on 
our terms—not as lords and masters but as _ true 
servants of the people. In a free India the English 
shall have to be content with an equal status with 
the sons of the soil which means that they must 
renounce the special privileges which they at present 
enjoy as members of the ruling race.’ “But they may 
not like to remain here on those terms,’ continued 
the fair visitor, ‘and yet don’t you think 
that there is much that England can teach India— 
certain things for which she has a special etre 
Gandhiji asked her to explain further. She mentioned 
England’s political sense, her gift for evolving and 
managing democratic institutions, which she could 
impart to India. Gandhiji strongly dissented, Sof 
question this claim to exclusive political sense that the 
English arrogate to themselves. It is one of the 


greatest superstitions of the age and the surprise to’ 


me is that even the most level-headed among the 
English sometimes succumb to it. There is much 
in British political institutions that I admire. But I 
am no fetish worshipper. I do not believe that they 
are the paragon of perfection or that they must be 
adopted by India at any price. The English have 
not been able to make a perfect success of them even 
in their own country, much less to demonstrate that 
they are the best model for the whole world to adopt. 
There are Englishmen who admit that the Mother of 
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Parliaments has not fullfilled all the expectations that 
were entertained of her.’ 

“The air of superiority apart,’ interposed the 
questioner, ‘which I believe is merely on the surface, 
could not the English help India in certain things in 
which India is deficient?? ‘I do not deny that 
England can help India in a variety of ways,’ rejoined 
Gandhiji. ‘I only question her claim of trusteeship. 
What is excellent in British political institutions is 
there for the whole world to see and copy. ~- The 
British need not come all the way to India as rulers 
to teach us political wisdom. Whatever is worth 
adopting for India must come to her through: the 
process of assimilation, not forcible superimposition. 
For instance the Chinese possess the cunning of the 
hand in painting which is all their own. It is there 
for the whole world to admire and imitate. You 
would not expect the Chinese to come and take 
possession of England to teach to her the Chinese 
fine arts, would you?’ ‘No,’ explained the English 
friend, realising the false position into which she had 
unconsciously betrayed herself. 

The conversation next turned on how the mutual 
relations between England and India should be 
adjusted. ‘They should be adjusted on the principle,’ 
replied Gandhiji, ‘that each nation should refrain 
from a policy that might be in conflict with the 
interests of the other.’ 


‘The second was with a fair American. Nothing 
arrests the attention of foreign missionaries and 
humanitarians so much as India’s crusade against 


of untouchability and comparisons 
between Indian ‘untouchability’ and the Negro question 
in America are not infrequently made. The question 
was gone into in some detail by this American 
friend. ‘Is the plight of the untouchable as hard as 
that of the Negto in America?’ she asked. ‘There 
can be no true comparison between the two,’ replied 
Gandhiji. “They are dissimilars. Depressed and oppressed 
as the untouchable is in his own land, there is no legal 
discrimination in force against him as it is in the case 
of the Negro in America.. Then, though our orthodoxy 
sometimes betrays a hardness of heart that cannot 
but cause deep anguish to a humanitarian, the 
superstitous prejudice against the untouchable never 
breaks out into such savage fury as it does sometimes 
in America against. the Negro. The lynching of the 
Negro is not an uncommon occurrence in America. 
But in India such things are impossible because of 
our tradition of non-violence. Not only that, the 
humanitarian sentiment in India has so far prevailed 
against caste prejudice as to result even in the canoni- 
sation of individual untouchables. We have several 
untouchable saints. I wonder whether you have any 
Negro saints among you. The prejudice against 
untouchability is fast wearing out. I wish somebody 
could assure me that the tide of colour prejudice had 
spent itself in America.’ 
From Darkest Africa 

The third was with a highly educated Negro from 
South Africa. He had received his education in America 
but had returned to the home of his ancestors to serve 
his people. He was very thuch pained at the apathy 
of educated Negroes towards their own race. ‘ They 
become altogether like aliens, they are lost to the 
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race’, he bitterly complained. He poured out to 
Gandhiji the tragic tale of the martyrdom of his race 
at the hands of the European nations. We are crushed, 
trampled upon and oppressed. We do not know which 
way to turn, The bulk of us are ignorant. The 
daughter of ignorance is poverty. The two processes 
go hand in hand and move in a vicious circle. Then 
there is the outside force, pitiless and unrelenting like 
a blind force of nature without any possibility 
of reprieve or appeal. We feel stricken and over- 
whelmed. Instinctively we turn to India for a message 
of hope and deliverance, for we believe that India 
has a mission to fulfil with regard to all the oppressed 
races of the world.” 
‘ Purity, Purity ’ 

Gandhiji was deeply touched. “ I had occasion to 
discuss this subject with the natives while I was in 
South Africa,” he told the friend. “ I told them that 
they had got to help themselves and always to work 
in ‘the hope that help would come to them from 
somewhere when the hour for it arrived. In the 
meantime they had to prepare themselves for it 
by a process of self-purification.”’ “I see your 
point,’ interlocuted the friend, “but what we want 
to understand from you is how to relate this inner 
process with the actual problems of the day 
that confront us—how to set this process of self- 
purification in motion.’ “The first step,’”’ replied 
Gandhiji, “is to turn the search-light inward, to pro- 
claim your failings to yourself and the world. There 
is nothing so debasing and demoralising as to conceal 
your weakness and to profess to have strength which 
you do not possess. The second thing would be to 
set about boldly and fearlessly to purify public life. 
Unfortunately a belief has today sprung up that one’s 
private character has nothing to do with one’s public 
activity. This superstition must go. Our public 
workers must set about the task of reforming society 
by reforming themselves first.’ This gospel of self- 
purification that has been made so familiar to us 
during the last ten years thanks to the non-co-opera- 
tion movement was something startlingly new to this 
friend and he seemed to feel as if a new star had 
“swum into his ken,’ Gandhiji continued, “This 
Spiritual weapon of self-purification intangible as it 
seems is the most potent means for revolutionising 
one’s environment and for loosening external shackles. 
It works subtly and invisibly; it is an intensive process 
and though it might often seem a weary and long 
drawn out process, it is the Straightest way to libera- 
tion, the surest and the quickest, and no effort can be 
too great for it. What it requires is faith—an 
unshakable, mountainlike faith that flinches from 
nothing.”’ 


Gandhiji thought that he had said enough and that 
the conversation was finished, but the African friend 
sprang a big surprise upon him by telling 
him how much interested he bad been in India’s effort 
to revive the cottage industries of spinning and weaving. 
He was, he said, anxious to introduce it among his 
own people who were victims of the economic and 
moral consequences of unemployment and idleness. 
What appealed to him most abdut spinning was its 
possibilities for awakening and fostering a sense of 
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solidarity and oneness among his people. “We have 
some villages that grow their own food, We have 
experimentally begun to grow cotton also. We now 
want to teach our people to manufacture their 
own cloth and thus to make our villages practically self- 
contained. It will give us a new social vision, and a 
new mass consciousness.’ He was sure that spinning 
could become a most potent means for mobilising 
race consciousness against imperialistic exploitation. 
He inquired whether Gandhiji could send a teacher to 
South Africa. Gandhiji said his son Manilal could 
teach spinning. “But I make a better and sporting 
offer,” he proceeded, warming up. “I would undertake 
to take six young men here free of charge and give 
them a full course of training here. Only they will 
have to accommodate themselves to the discipline and 
simplicity of life that prevails here.’ The African 
friend was pleased with the offer and said, “Certainly, 
my people should lead a simple life. I shall certainly 
try to avail myself of your generous offer, I hope to 
write to you from South Africa,” 


‘Blessed are the Peacemakers’ 


Lastly I come to a friend from Australia. He had 
been a judge there, had served on a Government 
Labour Commission and played an important part in 
the introduction of the principle of compulsory arbitra- 
tion and the minimum living wage in Australia. “We 
in Australia have ended the anarchy of the unchecked 
self-will of the employers that prevails in Europe by 
adopting Justice Higgins’s formula that no remuneration 
can be considered as reasonable so long as_ the 
employee cannot maintain himself and his family ina 
reasonable frugal degree of comfort,’ he told Gandhiji. 
This led to Gandhiji’s asking him as to what their 
conception of the normal size of a family was and 
whether any artificial methods were employed in 
Australia for restricting its size and if so with what 
effect. He admitted that the widespread prevalence of 
contraceptive methods had resulted in a deplorable 
loosening of the moral ties. ‘‘ Once the thing obtains 
a foothold among the people,’”’ he observed, “it becomes 
absolutely impossible to check or control it; it 
smoulders and spreads like an underground fire.” 


This friend paid one more visit to Gandhiji late 
of an evening to bid him farewell. “I have a request 
to make to you,” he said to Gandhiji at parting, “I want 
you to repeat after me what I am going to say.” He 
had managed to pick up some Hindustani during his 
few months’ stay in India and to Gandhiji’s surprise, 
he began slowly to pronounce the words, Mukarram 
hain jo sulah karate hain—“ Blessed are the peace- 
makers.” ‘“‘Amen,” said Gandhiji much touched by 
this delicate tribute to India’s great experiment in 
non-violence and the still greater delicacy of the friend 
in pronoucing it in Hindustani. P. 
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With Gandhiji in Burma 
II 


. In Real Burma 

The bulk of the Indian and foreign population in 
Burma is in Rangoon, and hence one has but to leave 
Rangoon to enter real Burma. As the train described 
@ parabola round the coastline from Rangoon to 
Moulmein, crowds waited at all stations, at all hours 
of the night, to have a ‘sight of Gandhiji,’ and to 
disturb his slumbers. Many of these devotees were 
still Tamilians and U. P. men, but the majority were 
Burmans who vied with the rest in their devotion and 
enthusiasm, though not in their noise and disorderliness. 
In Moulmein, Paungde, Prome, and along the whole 
way north up to Mandalay, the receptions and meetings 
were packed with Burmese men and women, dressed 
in their silken pasos and tameins representing all the 
colours of the rainbow. Their art, their culture and 
their religion are sufficient to make one pine to be in 
their midst for months and months. From that point 
of view the ‘mercenary’ visit of less than two weeks— 
only nine days in real Burma—was less than just to 
those good people. To have something like a peep 
into the life of the people one must live amongst them 
for years like Shwe Yoe (Sir George Scott) and to 
visualise the soul of the people one must give them 
years of devoted study like Fielding Hall. It is a 
great pity that most, perhaps al], of the books about 
Burma and the Burmese are by foreigners, and not 
one written by a Burman. 

All that we can dois to give a few fugitive 
impressions to serve as asort of background for the 
speeches that Gandhiji with his quick insight addressed 
to the Burmese inthe different places visited by him. 

The two things that impress you first and last in 
Burma are the art and the faith of the Burmese. 
Their dress, their homes with their simple furniture, 
their pagodas and their kyaungs (monasteries), in fact 
every little detail of their life, impress you with their 
art. Alittle broom or a mat or a fan in a poor man’s 
hut, a ‘villager’s cart with its poles and its yoke and a 
fisherman’s boat, the bamboo spinning wheel and the 
wooden pulley of the Burmese handloom are all models 
of Burmese art. The quiet reception at Port Martaban 
given by the Moulmein Burmese and the delicately 
sweet musicon the picturesquely decorated boat that bore 
us to Moulmein were of incomparable beauty. The 
motor car bedecked with flowers and flower garlands, 
which one associates with receptions in India and 
which we saw in many places in Ceylon, paled into 
insignificance before the motor car in Prome moynted 


with a peacock — the Burmese religious and national 
emblem — woven out of the leaves of an indigenous 
palm. In broad daylight it struck one as a noble piece 
of art, in the shades of the evening it looked like a live 
peacock dancing in all the glory of his spendid plumage, 
One wonders how a people so instinctively sensible 
of. symmetry, proportion, and truth could brook the 
insensate use both by men and women of barbarous 
looking cheroots and cigars and the use of false hair by 
the fair sex to enhance the beauty of their natural hair, 


Their Religion 

But this inconsistency is nothing compared with the 
one that an impartial outsider notices in matters of 
faith. The Buddhist faith seems to have been introduced 
into Burma somewhere in the third century before 
Christ and it has remained there rooted to the soil and 
in the hearts of its adherents throughout these 
centuries. Bishop Bigandet, an observer witA no pre- 
possession in favour of Buddhism, could not help being 
struck with “the strong religious sentiment, the firm 
faith, that pervades the mass of Buddhists.” Referring 
to the monks and the monasteries, he said: “ The laity 
admire and venerate the religious, and voluntarily 
and cheerfully contribute to their maintenance 
and welfare. From its ranks the religious body is 
constantly recruited. There is hardly a man that has 
not been a member of the fraternity for a certain 
period of time.’ The reverence in which a monk is 
held in Burma has indeed aroused the wonder and 
admiration of many a foreigner. Two of the fine chapters 
of that masterpiece The Soul of a People are devoted 
to the Burmese monks ‘the pattern and ensample of 
purity and righteousness,’ and Mr. Fielding Hall has 


paid a tribute to the monkhood that any religious 
order in the world might’ envy: ‘It is a 
wonderful thing to contemplate how this brotherhood 


has existed all these many centuries, how it has always 
gained the respect and admiration of the people, how 
it has always held in its hands the education of the 
children, and’ yet has never aspired to sacerdotalism. 
Think of the temptation resisted here. The temptation 
to interfere in government was great, the temptation to 
arrogate to themselves priestly powers is far, far greater. 
And yet it has always been resisted. This brotherhood of 
monks is today as it was twenty-three centuries ago— 
a community of men seeking for the truth. ” 

One wonders if the Burmese Phoongys of today 
can appropriate this tribute, especially the statement 
that they are what they were twenty three centuries ago. 
Are the present-day Phoongys the same as the venerable 
devotees of truth and ahimsa who received the 
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message from the Enlightened One himself ? Are the 
Pheongys who during the Burmese wars presented the 
inexplicable spectacle of Burma, “with the country 
seething with strife, and the monks going about their 
business calmly as ever,” the same as those who 
received the fearless message of ahimsa “ infinitely 
greater than a million suus put together” as Gandhiji 
described ahimsa at a meeting in Burma? In spite of 
Mr. Fielding Hall’s opinion that “the beliet that it is 
wrong to take life is a belief with them (the Burmese) 
as strong as any belief could be,” one is tempted to 
ask if the present-day Buddhists who refuse to take 
life without refusing to take meat, who regard fisher- 
men as outcasts without refusing to take fish, and who 
refuse to kill silkworms and yet do not hesitate to 
use silk are the same as the early followers of the 
Buddha ? 

A distinguished Burman whom I requested to 
explain the anomaly said: ‘How do you hold us res- 
ponsible for the animals killed for food? If at all, we 
are accessories after the fact, not before the fact.’ 
‘But the butchers in Rangoon,’ I said, ‘know the 
number of their customers and only as many goats: 
and cows are killed as there is need for. Don’t you 
agree?’ He smiled and referred me to a 
Phoongy and closed the discussion. A cultured 
Burmese lady in Rangoon seemed to admit the 
inconsistency, and said rather apologetically: ‘ There 
are some amongst the Phoongys who do not eat 
meat. The laity also do mot touch. meat on certain 
days in the year, e. g., a part of the Burmese lent.’ 
As a Hindu one of us was scandalised at the sight of 
the followers of the Buddha smoking cheroots in the 
holy phaya—‘Shwe Dagon.’ ‘Is smoking permitted in 
a holy place?’ was our question. ‘Certainly,’ said 
he, “Buddhism does not care what you eat or drink 
or whether you smoke. Your conduct must be pure.’ 

There is no doubt that to an average Buddhist 
nothing in his life that appears to jar on an Indian 
votary of ahimsa seems to be inconsistent with the 
supreme rule of Buddhism. And there is no doubt 
either that the Burman is strong in his faith. To 
build a pagoda or a monastery is an act of merit and 
there is no village in Burma but has its kyaung 
(monastery ) and its phaya ( pagoda), and a place like 
Mandalay has any number of them. “ The “hti,’ the 
gilt iron-work ‘umbrella,’ on each of whose many rings 
hang multitudes of gold and silver jewelled bells,’ says 
Sir George Scott, “‘ was placed on the summit (of the 
Shwe Vagon) at a cost of not much less than £50,000. 
“es scales orl Olan labour ; and subscrip- 

» with which the vane and 
the uppermost band are richly Studded, flowed in 
from all parts of Burma.’ It was the same faith that 
gave them the strength to recover the great bell at 
Rangoon weighing 94,682 pounds. “The bell,” says the 
chronicler, ‘‘has a curious history. After th 
Burmese War the English made an 
off to Calcutta as a trophy, but by some mishap the 
Maha Ghanta toppled over, and sank to the bottom of 
the Rangoon river, English engineers made igi fe 
attempts, but failed to raise it. The Burmans it 
some years, begged that the sacred bell might = 
restored to them, if they could recover it. The 
petition was granted with a sneer, but they set to 
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work, got it out, and carried it in triumph to the 
place where it now hangs.” Thac is a tribute both to 
their prowess and their faith, And their reverence for 
the Phoongys! “Poor as he is, living on daily charity 
without any power or authority of any kind, the 
greatest in thé land would dismount and yield the road 
that he should nass,” says Fielding Hall. A holy 
synod met at Danubyu in 1880 to settle some ques- 
tions about the life and conduct of the monks. A 
great Sadaw came down from Mandalay to preside on 
the occasion. “He was received everywhere with 
extraordinary honours. At Danubyu the-whole of the 
populace lined the path up to the monastery prepared 
for him, and kneeling down, threw their hair across 
the way, that from the river-bank to the steps of the 
kyaung he walked all the way on a carpet of human 
tresses’ (Shway Yoe). 


That is why Buddhism still endures in spite of the 
fact that the present day practice of the Burman does 
not seem to square with his profession. Every 
one has to go to a monastery school as a lad, and 
an illiterate Burman is an exception. But the ‘satanic 
system’ is fast making its inroads in every sphere of 
life, and Sir George Scott who wrote his book under 
the pseudonym of ‘Shway Yoe’ and who was for a 
long time a schoolmaster in Rangoon observed, not 
without unmixed complacence: “Still in these la‘ter 
years there are a few who have never gone through 
even this slight ceremony and the number may be 
expected annually to increase as Western habits spread 
more widely over the country. Not till the monastic 
schools begin to be deserted will the Christain 
missionary find that his labours have had any effect 
on the vital energies of the ancient faith of the 
Buddha. That day is still far off.” 


The reader will, we hope, read Gandhiji’s speeches 
in Burma, especially before the Phoongys, in the light 
of the observations made above. 


In a Burmese Home 


A Burmese wife is the queen of the household, 
ot as an ideal but in reality. She enjoys a degree 
of freedom not enjoyed by her sisters in any other 
part of the world. She has the same rights of 
succession, the same opportunities for work. In cities 
you find them going about everywhere and at —all 
hours, in rkshaws or walking with their dainty 
parasols, unattended and free. In villages you find 
them busy at the counter, working in the field or at 
the well. She is a co-partner with her husband in 
all her enterprises and has a full voice in the latter’s 
counsels. A farmer’s wife will dispose of a whole 
rice crop to an English rice firm, all by herself and 
probably on better terms than her husband. Mr. Fielding 
Hall cites the instance of the wife of a village 
headman who, in his absence, on getting information 
of an offence, sent the police to the scene, got the dacoits 
arrested and sent themin safe custody to him, then 
the Magistrate, signing the report in her husband’s 
name. Mr. Grant Brown another civilian recounts 
several conspicuous examples of a Burmese woman's 
courage: ‘There is the mother who slew with a da 
a tiger which had seized her infant son. There is 
the girl who was walking in Indian file with others 
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in a forest, when a tiger sprang out of the under- 
growth and carried off one of her companions. 
Snatching a da from the hand of her little brother, 
she followed the beast and killed him. . .. And there 
is the girl who, when her brother-in-law was shot dead 
at the entrance to his house by dacoits, closed and 
barred the door, and cooly carried a sick man and an 
infant child into comparative safety at the back of the 
house, while bullets were flying through it.” She is 
thus no occupant of the usual ‘Doll’s houses,’ but 
capable of all. masculine enthusiasm, and exercises an 
influence for purification in the household and for 
rectitude in matters of business. She rules by force of 
character that shames all unseemliness into decorum 
and all wavering into firmness. 


I had the privilege of visiting Mah Hnin Mya, a well 
known rice merchant in Moulmein, Owning a rice mill 
and doing considerable business. She was laid up 
with gout and was in bed being massaged. But she 
was good enough to receive us in that condition. She 
appeared to us to be a picture of a self-possessed, 
Staid, accomplished Burmese lady. She had a Khadi 
jacket and told us with pride and pleasure how 
and when Rev. Ottamma prompted her to adopt Khadi 
as a symbol of national regeneration. 

‘Is the vice of drink as prevalent as the vice of 
smoking?’ we inquired. 

‘Not quite so much. There are several families 
free from drink. No one in my family smokes or 
drinks, my husband having given up both twelve 


years ago’—evidently at her instance, she hesitated to 
tell us. 


“When do you marry your girls, not young as we do?” 
‘The lowest age is 18.’ 

“If you will not mind, we should like you to tell 
us something about the custom of divorce. Who 
resorts to it oftener, and is it quite easy and considered 
reputable ?’ 


“It is not reputable, and a Burmese wife rarely 
seeks divorce. It is the husband who seeks it, and 
net all husbands, but those who are given to drink 
and who cannot exercise self-control.’ 

“We hear so much about Indians and foreigners 
contracting all sorts of relations with Burmese women. 
Can’t you lead a crusade against it and stop it?’ 

“Yes, it is an unfortunate fact, but no campaign is 
possible, for though a Burmese woman is economically 
independent she is not really independent, and in 
Burma the female population far outnumbers the ‘male.’ 

Her house which was solidly built looked like any 
simila. house in any part of India with all the 
Western furniture, but as we were leaving she got up 
and showed wus into a room which she did not want 
us to go without seeing. It was the household sanctuary. 
In a quiet corner of the room high on the wall there 
werean image and 4 picture of the Buddha with flowers 
etc. and five glasses of water before it. ‘The water is 
filled every morning and is to be used for all purposes 
of prayer,’ she explained. ‘The whole household must 
gather before the phaya every day,’ she added, ‘and 
no Burmese household is complete without its phaya,’ 
And we found later on that in the poorest household 
where a tattered mat was the only furniture, a small 
neat phaya was not to be missed. And yet the 
Buddhist is no image-worshipper, not a worshipper 


of stock and stone. In the words of Mr. Fielding Hall 
“when you see a man kneeling before a pagoda, 
moving silent lips of prayer, when you see the people 
sitting quietly in the rest houses on a Sunday,... they 
are trying to unaerstand and bring home: to themselves 
the eternal laws of 1ighteousness; they are honouring 
their great teacher;. ... the Buddhist reverences the 
Buddha for seeing the light.’ M. D. 


My Conception of Patriotism 


The following is the text of Gandhiji’s reply to 
the Rangoon citizens’ address: 
“Mr. Chairman and Friends, 


I thank you for this. warmth of reception and the 
kindly sentiments expressed in your address. I am not 
able just now to appropriate, much less to assimilate 
all the compliments that you have paid me. But I 
could certainly claim two things of which you have 
made kind mention. The first thing is that my mission 
is not merely brotherhood of Indian humanity. My 
mission is not merely freedom of India, though today it 
undoubtedly engrosses practically the whole of my life 
and the whole of my time. But through realisation of 
freedom of India I hope to realise and carry on the 
mission of brotherhood of man. My patriotism is not 
an exclusive thing. It is all-eembracing and I should reject 
that patriotism which sought to mount upon the distress 
or the exploitation of other nationalities. The conception 
of my patriotism is nothing if it is not always in 
every case without exception consistent with the 
broadest good of humanity at large. Not only that but 
my religion and my patriotism derived from my religion 
embrace all life. I want to realise brotherhood or 
identity not merely with the beings called human, 
but I want to realise identity with all life, even 
with such beings as crawl on earth. I want, if I 
don’t give you a shock, to realise identity with 
even the crawling things upon earth, because 
we claim common descent from the same God, and 
that being- so, all life in whatever form it appears 
must be essentially one. I can therefore safely 
claim all the credit that you may choose to give me 
in describing my mission of brotherhood of man. As 
a necessary corollary you may naturally mention as 
you have kindly mentioned untouchability. I have said 
times without number that untouchability is a serious 
blot on Hinduism and, I think, in the long run, in the 
race for life in which all the religions of the. world 
are today engaged, either Hinduism has got 
to perish or untouchability has to be rooted out 
completely, so that the fundamental principle of advaita 
Hinduism may be realised in practical life. Beyond 
these two things among those that you have mentioned 
in your address I am unable today to appropriate or 
assimilate anything. It will be time enough to 
pronounce a verdict upon my work after my-eyes are 
closed and this tabernacle is consigned to the flames, 

“You have very kindly asked me to give the indigen- 
ous population of Burma some advice. I must own to 
you that I regard myself as altogether unfit for giving 
you any advice. My study of your great traditions is 
merely superficial My study of your present’ day 
problems is still more superficial, although I yield to 
none in my love and admiration for you to which [I 
gave expression yesterday at two meetings. I wish I 
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had all the facts before me. I wish that all the 
different parties in Burma could meet me and I could 
gain access to your hearts. My heart is there open to 
receive you, but it is for you to call and certainly that 
call will not be in vain. And if I find I have enough 
material before me to give you even provisional 
limited advice I should be at your disposal.” 


Young India 


That Test Case 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Nothing that I did in connection with the cloth 
burning case that has just ended in a complete 
triumph for the Calcutta police or the Government 
of Bengal should serve as copy. ‘There are many 
things in one’s life that one would like others to 
copy; there are others which are not necessarily vices 
and yet are not meant to be and ought not to be 
copied. I was therefore -glad that several friends 
were perplexed and distressed over my securing my 
release from detention even on giving a_ personal 
bond, than on entering upon a defence and to crown 
all, being represented by counsel. How could I, 
they urged, as a confirmed non-co-operator, possibly 
do the three things and thus act contrary to all I 
have preached hitherto? 

There is a consistency that is wise and a 
consistency that is foolish, A man who in order to 
be consistent would go bare-bodied in the hot sun 
of India and sunless Norway in midwinter would be 
considered a fool and would lose his life in the 
bargain. 

I am bound to do things in a representative capacity 
that I may not do in my individual capacity. As a 
trustee of the A. I. S, A., I possess lqkhs of rupees; 
in my individual capacity, I have not a penny I can call 
my own. As a trustee of the same Association, I 
authorise, even require the filing of law suits in 
unavoidable cases. In my _ individual capacity, I can 
think of no such contingency. In the bonfire case as 
Chairman of the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee I was 
a trustee. If I had thought that the police notice of 
prohibition of bonfire was legal, I would have advised 
cessation of bonfire in the Shraddhanand Park. For 1 
was not prepared as yet to advise civil disobedience. 
But the section under which the notice was issued 
seemed to me to bear at least a double interpretation. 
It therefore became a fit subject for a test case. The 
Steps that followed were in the natural course. 
If the right of the police-to stop the burning was 
to be tested, the case should be defended and 
if it was to be defended, I should be humble enough 
to allow myself to be defended by counsel rather than 
presumptuously rely upon my ability as a one time 
lawyer to argue technical points of law. Not to have 
signed the personal bail bond would have meant 
taking an uowarranted liberty with my position in the 
public life of the country. If I had refused to sign 
the bail bond, I fancy that the Commissioner of 
Police would have still let me proceed on my voyage 
to Burma. But I would have lost my reputation for 
delicate courtesy with which I am credited, 
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But cases such as this do not often occur to 
non-co-operators. They would avoid undertaking trusts 
wherein there might be conflict between public duty 
and private conduct. It is therefore that I warned 
the public against copying me in this case. The 
general test is that a mnon-co-operator should have 
nothing to do with bail bond or defence for his 
personal advantage or comfort. 

The result of the case is a disappointment and a 
confirmation of my view about British courts of law. 
I was unprepared for the Court’s justification of the 
conduct of the police. It was its duty to condemn 
the action of the police in creating the disturbance 
they did in the face of my _ clearest possible 
statement that in seeking to light the bonfire, I was 
not acting as a civil resister but in the bona fide belief 
that the section in question did not apply to places 
like the Shraddhanand Park. As it is, the Calcutta 
police have received a certificate of good conduct for 
their rowdyism. 

This judgment thus confirms my opinion that in 
cases of a serious clash between the authorities and 
the public, the judges would, even if unconsciously, 
exonerate the former. 

It was however well that the case was fought as 
a test case. For without it, the great demonstration 
in Shraddhanand Park would have been impossible. 
The high-handed action of the police gave the boycott 
movement an advertisement and an encouragement it 
would never otherwise have had. The police, are 
therefore welcome to their certificate of good conduct. 


Notes 
The Indiscriminate Arrests 
The arrests of labour’ leaders of so-called 


communists show that the Government is ina panicky 
state and is betraying the symptoms to which we have 
been used and which presage a period of terrorism. 
Evidently it believes in a periodical exhibition of its 
capacity to supersede all law and to discover to a 
trembling India the red claws which usually 
remain under cover. Of course the farce of a trial 
will be duly enacted. If the accused are wise they 
will not run into the trap and assist the farce by 
being represented by counsel. But they will boldly 
risk imprisonment. Presently it will be the turn of 
thousands not merely to risk but to face and even to 
court imprisonment if this reign of lawlessness under 
the guise of law is to be ended once for all. 

It seems to me that the motive behind these 
prosecutions is not to kill communism, it is to strike 
terror. If by communism is meant seizure of power 
and property by violent means, public opinion was 
successfully fighting that demon. The Congress creed, 
indeed the creed of all political parties, is attainment 
of political liberty through non-violent means. But the 
Government by its action has given a strength to the 
cult of violence which it never possessed. They are 
shrewd enough to know that such was bound to be 
the case. The motive behind these arrests has there- 
fore to be searched in another direction. One thing 
is certain. Terrorism like plague has lost its terror 
for the public. The movement of Swaraj has found 
too deep a root in the public mind to be shaken or 
destroyed. It is bound to-gain strength through these 
arrests and the other similar indications of — the 
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Government’s intention to strike a death blow at the 
liberty movement. For, the prosecution of Sjt. Samba- 
murti and Sjt. Khadilkar, the proscription of Pandit 
Sundarlal’s volumes, the police conduct at Shraddhanand 
Park and such other incidents that may have escaped 
my notice cumulatively point in but one direction. 


Daylight Robbery 
Proscription without trial, without examination, 
without the author being able to defend himself in 


any shape or form, of Pandit Sundarlal’s learned 
volumes in Hindi is nothing short of daylight 
robbery by the U. P. Government. These volumes 


represent years of labour. They were brought out at 
great expense, and if the. proscription is allowed to 
stand, it means ruin to the author or the publisher 
whoever may have incurred the _ expense. The 
clear statement issued by the publisher shows that 
the Government was not taken unawares. They knew 
that the volumes were about to. be published, they 
knew what they were likely to be. And yet they 
confiscated them without warning and apparently 
without proper examination thereof. According to the 
publisher’s note they could not have had more than 
two days to examine the volumes. Surely the author 
.and the public were entitled to know what there was 
objectionable in them. I write from bitter experience. 
Even to this day I do not know why my _ booklets 
Hind Swaraj and adaptation of Ruskin’s Unto This 
Last were proscribed. I had’ no notice given to me. 
It was only through a friend I came to know that 
these. copies were proscribed. But there is one 
consolation the public may derive from this daylight 
robbery. The Government are by such acts providing 
us with easy methods of civil disobedience should it 
be necessary for us next year to undertake it ona 
large scale. 


* Navakal’ Prosecution 

The case against Sjt. Khadilkar of Navakal 1 
have headed prosecution. In truth it is persecution. 
But under a Government run in the teeth of popular 
opposition, especially when as in our case much of it is 
suppressed, persecution must be as it is the lot of every 
plain-sspoken journalist. Sjt. Khadilkar has always 
believed in calling a spade a spade. And he is an 
effective popular writer. He has paid the price of 
popularity based on plain speech. I tender him my 
congratulations. I know that he is a_ philosopher. 
He once told me that he often wrote plays to pay 
the fines he had at times to pay for his journalistic 
adventures. He was content to run his paper and 
through it educate public opinion according to his 
lights, so long as he could do so without running into 
debts for paying fines. The unconcern with which 
he was describing his adventures enhanced the respect 
J.always felt for his ability and constancy of purpose and 
sacrifice for the sake of the country. I wish that he 
had not thrown away good money in counsel’s fees, 
Law courts like every other Government institution 
are designed to protect the Government in 
time of need. We have had practical experience of 
this times without number. They are necessarily so. 
Only we do not realise it when popular liberty and 
Government run in the same direction. When however 
popular liberty has to be defended in spite of 
Government 4 nena law courts are poor guardians 


thereof. The less we have to do with them the 


better for us. 


Duty of Disaffection 

When during the I heard that Sjt. 
Sambamurti was convicted, I thought- he must have 
said something very wicked about the Government to 
deserve the conviction and the severe sentence. But 
a perusal of the published judgment in the case which 
summarises the seyen speeches of Sjt. Sambamurti 
shows, as the Working Committee properly points out 
in its resolution, that there is nothing in those 
speeches which most Congressmen have not repeatedly 
said from a hundred platforms. 

Sjt. Sambamurti was charged under the disaffection 
section. But disaffection with Congressmen, indeed 
with every nationalist, has long been a sacred duty. 
How shall a Government escape disaffection when it 
continuously acts so as to deserve disaffection? The 
fact is that if many ywho use much stronger language 
than Sjt.Sambamurti are not honoured with 
convictions, it is because Sjt.Sambamurti was making 
himself felt, his preaching was proving infectious; 
whereas with most of us our disaffection is a_ sterile 
virtue. If we would deserve the honour that has been 
given to Sjt.Sambamurti, our disaffection 
become as dynamic as Sjt. Sambamutti’s 
becoming. He had become a toll poppy. 

He has set a good example by refusing to = 
bailed out or to enter upon a defence. Personally I 
would have certainly made a brief statement not so 
much for the guidance of the court as for that of the 
public. The public would for instance want to know 
whether he was correctly reported or not. But I 
confess that this is a small matter. We are used to 
exaggerated and inaccurate reporting. And where a 
particular act is not only not deplored but defended, what 
matters it whether it is painted in loud or in subdued 
colours? His refusal te give a message to the public 
was characteristic of him. If his conviction was not 
a sufficient message, no words of hiscould coin one 
worth the name. M. KG. 

South India Famine Relief 


Poverty on the background of previous or occa: 
sional prosperity may be interesting, but the distress 
suffered by the people here is as undramatic as it is 
severe. 1896 measures of jowari were issued on 16‘h 
March as against 1880 on 9th March. Twenty five 
registered families were unable to take their full quota 
this week. The reason has been already explained. 
The following is a typical case: 

Family No. 17 consists of three adults and three 
children and, could get Rs. 1-6-0 worth of jowart 
according to their card. But only one member of the 
family could get worl: for four days at- four annas 
per day. So the family could not buy for more than 
Re. 1, that is os measures, which works out at 1 Ib. 
each adult and 4 Ib. each child per day. 

How did hae holders of our relief tickets manage 
this week to secure the half price for the jowart 
issued? Enquiry revealed a sad tale. Some dig up 
the trunks and roots of trees that had been cut on the 
public roads and pathways, .split them up and hawked 
them for fuel among the: weavers who are slightly 
better off than the other, classes. Some women were 
engaged by the richer peasants to carry headloads of 
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manure from the pit to the fields at one anna per 
day. Picking up stones from the fields for road metal 
gave wofk to a few. The only lucky people were 
three village servants getting six rupees a month from 
the Government, 11 coolies engaged by the local 
Zamindar to cut branches from his babul trees to 
sell them to the jaggery makers, and six chaklis 
paid by the Ashram for removing the prickly pear 
from their own village site. Emigration to Straits 
Settlements is assuming alarming proportions. For 
instance Ellaipalayam, a small village near the 
Ashram, consists of 40 houses. Of these, no 
less than 56 people, 29 men and 27 women, have 
left their homes to seek their food in far 
off Straits Settlements. Twenty four out-of the forty 
families have emigrated. The same thing is happening 
in all the villages around. The youngest and_ the 
strongest go away leaving the old people behind. The 
plight of Velliya Goundan of Chinnagoundanpalayam 
is the lot of many. He is a respectable and 
hard working peasant sixty years of age with land 
worth Rs. 1,000. During the last three years, two of 
his three sons and both his daughters have emigrated. 
Only his wife and his last son aged fourteen have been 
with him, but now the last two also have decided to 
abandon him and in a few days he will be left all 
alone. C. R. 
To The Students 

[ A most notable function held during Gandhiji’s 
visit to Rangoon was the _ students’ ‘meeting in 
the Jubilee Hall where a purse of Rs.1,000 was 
presented to Gandhiji on behalf of the students of 
Burma. It was unfortunate that Gandhiji could not 
be furnished in advance with details of the composition 
of the purse, the number of students, Burmese and 
Indians, studying in the colleges and schools of Burma, 
and their aspirations and disabilities, if any. We 
deliberately mention ‘disabilities’ in this connection, 
because we later learnt that though the purse contained 
contributions from both Burman and Indian students, 
and from a Burmese school which had contributed 
Rs. 160, several students had abstained from the 
meeting,- because they were not prepared to face 
“the consequences,’ that there was a regular ban 
on Khadi in Government schools and colleges and 
that the teaching staff viewed any activities of the kind 
in question with suspicion and distrust. The address 
mentionéd the aspirations of the youth and honoured 
Gandhiji with the title of the undisputed ‘ President of 
the Great Republic of the Youth of India and Burma, 
of the East, nay of the whole world’, and claimed 
that the privilege of youth was to be self-assertive and 
irresponsible within limits, and asked for Gandhiji’s 
advice and blessings. Gandhiji’s message, which was 
of as general a character as the students’ address, was 
one solemn outpouring of the heart and is given 


below separately as Gandhiji’s message to the Youth 
of the World. M. D.] 


Fellow students and friends, 

I tender my hearty thanks for your address as also 
for what I hope is a generous purse for Daridra- 
narayan. Those of you who are Indians are not 
unaware of the meaning of Daridranarayan but the 
Burmese students may not perhaps know its significance. 
Daridranarayan is ons of the millions of names by 


which humanity knows God Who is unnameable, and 
unfathomable by human understanding, and it means 
God of the poor, God appearing in the hearts of the 
poor. It was the name used in one of his intuitive 
and sacred moments by the late Deshabandhu Das. It 
is nota name adopted by me out of my own 
experience, but it is a heritage from Deshabandhu. 
He used the word in connection with the mission to 
which among several others my life is dedicated, I 
mean the gospel of the charkha or the spinning wheel. 
I know there are still many who laugh at this little 
wheel and regard this particular activity of mine as an 
aberration. In spite of the criticism and ridicule which 
is levelled at it I adhere to the gospel of the spinning 
wheel as one of my most substantial activities, and I 
feel certain—as I am certain that I am addressing you 
at the present moment—that a time is coming when 
all the scoffing will cease and the scoffers will kneel 
and pray with me that the spinning wheel may find 
an abiding place in the desolate homes of the underfed 
starving milions of India. I have not hesitated to 
bring that message to the Indians who have found 
their home here. I have no right to approach the 
Burmans with an appeal for funds for Khadi, but I 
think I have a right to approach the Indians who find 
their livelihood and more in this land of yours, and 
to ask them to part with their substance for feeding 


Daridranarayan. ; 
A friend told me, I do not know with how much 


authority, that there was a talk amongst the students 
that it was not proper for me fo make collections for 
Khadi in Burma, and that I must devote something for 
some work to be done in Burma for the Burmans. 
lf there is any Burman here with that conviction, he 
will, I hope, go away at the end of the meeting 
convinced that it will not be right on my part to use 
any part of the monies here to purposes in Burma. It 
should hurt your dignity, it should hurt your self- 
respect to bring a man all the way from Sabarmati to 
to raise funds for local efiterprise. You should be 
able to find the wherewithal for those purposes and 
leave me free to do whatever I can for my mission 
on behalf of the starving millions of India. 

You have claimed for me an honour in connection 
with the student world which I dare not appropriate. 
But I am endeavouring to claim another honour and 
that is to become a servant of the student world— 
not only of India, not only of Burma, but, if it is 
not too high a claim, the student world throughout 
the universe. I amin touch with some students in 
the remotest corners of the earth, and if God gives 
me a few more years I might be able to make good 
that claim. I know tbat I have established a vital 
connection with thousands and thousand of students 
in India. I was wondering whether the majority of 
students here would be Indians or Burmese—I should 
have been glad to know the percentage of Indians, I 
should have loved to know something of the life of the 
students here. But it does not matter whether you are 
Burmese or Indians, you have used the proper word 
for the mass of students all over the world—the 
students’ republic. You have claimed for yourself 
irresponsibility. May it be yours, if it be within 
limits. The moment the limits are crossed you will 
cease to be students. A student does not cease to be 
@ student the moment he leaves his _ scholastic 
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career. At any rate, looking back to 40 years I 
find that when I left my studies I was entering the 
threshold of the student’s career. And as one who 
has had some experience of life, take it from me that 
mere book reading will be of little help to you in 
after life. I know from correspondence with the 
students all over India what wrecks they have become 
by having stuffed their brains with information derived 
from a cartload of books. Some have become unhinged, 
others have become lunatics, some have been 
leading a life of helpless impurity. My heart goes out 
to them when they say that try as 
might, they are what they are, because they cannot 
Overpower the devil. ‘Tell us,’ they plaintively ask, 
“how to get rid of the devil, how to get rid of the 
impurity that has seized us.’ When I ask them to 
take Ramanama and kneel before God and seek His 
help, they come to me and say, ‘Wo do not know 
where God is. We do not know what it is to pray.’ 
That is the state to which they have been reduced. 
I have therefore been asking the students to be on 
their guard, not to read all the literature that is within 
their reach, and I ask their teachers to cultivate their 
hearts and establish with the students a heart-contact. 
I have felt that the teachers’ work lies more outside 
than inside the lecture room. In this work-a-day life 
where teachers and professors work for the wages 
they get they have no time to give to the students 
outside the class-room, and that is the greatest 
stumbling block in -the development of the life and 
character of students today. But unless the teachers are 
prepared to give all their time outside the class room to 
their students, not much can be done. Let them fashion 
their hearts rather than their brains. Let them help them 
to erase every word out of their dictionary, wich 
means disappointment and despair. [Applause] I am 
trying to put before you all that is welling up in my 
breast. Pray don’t interrupt it with your applause. It 
will stand between yourselves and your hearts. 
Never own a defeat in a sacred cause and make up 
your minds henceforth that you will be pure and that 
you will find a response from God. But God never 
answers the prayers of the arrogant, nor the prayers of 
those who bargain with Him. Have you heard the 
story of Gajendra Moksha? 1 ask the Burmese 
students here who do not know one of the greatest of 
all poems, one of the divinest things of the world, to 
learn it from their Indian friends. A Tamil saying has 
always remained in my memory and it means, God is 
the help of the helpless. If you would ask Him to 
help you, you would go to Him in all your nakedness, 
approach Him without reservations, also without fear 
or doubts as to how He can help a fallen being like 
you. He who has helped millions, who have approach- 
ed Him, is He going to desert you? He makes no 
exceptions whatsoever and you will find that every one 
gf your prayers will be answered. The prayer of even 
the most impure will be answered. I am telling this 
out of my personal experience, Ihave gone through the 
purgatory. Seek first the Kingdom of Heaven and 
everything will be added unto you. Do not go to 
your books or to your teachers with impure hearts. 
Go with the purest hearts and you will get from them 
what you want. If you want to become patriots, real 
patriots and protectors of the weak, espousers of the 
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cause of the poor and the oppressed to whom the edu- 
cation you get is not available, if you want to become 
guardians of the purity of every girl and woman in 
Burma, purify your hearts first. If you approach your 
mission in life in that spirit all will be well. 


Advice to Young Burma 

The following is the full text of Gandhiji’s speech 
at Rangoon in reply to the address of welcome on 
behalf of the General Council of the All-Burmese 
Association: 

Friends, 

It has given me special joy that on the very first 
arrival in Burma I find myself in close touch with 
Burmese friends, men and women, and Burmese 
thoughts and aspirations. 

I thank you for the paper that you have just read 
to me for my edification. But you will not expect 
me to express any opinion upon many points that 
you have raised in your paper. It would be pure 
presumption on my part if I attempted to give my 
own opinion upon what we have just heard from you. 
But let me just own to you that it is true that 


Indians living in your midst have not interested 
themselves in your political aspirations and in your 
troubles and sorrows. I should be very sorry to 


make that discovery. I do not need to study the real 
situation in order to express what is after all a truism 
that those, who live and make their livelihood and more 
in your midst, should identify themselves with your 
aspirations and be partners in your joys and sorrows. 
Boycott of Foreign Cloth 

You inform me that you are holding a big 
Conference on the 23rd or the 22nd instant and that 
at that Conference you propose to pass a resolution 
for boycott of British goods. I must in all humility 
warn you against taking any such step. If you will 
look around yourselves, you will find as practical men 
and women that if for nothing else, that resolution 
is useless for this reason that it cannot be reduced to 
practice by any single one of you. I claim to be an 
expert in this matter and so I would advise you 
strongly to do what is your duty—not to proclaim a 
boycott of British goods, but all foreign cloth which 
necessarily includes British cloth. 

Non-violence 

This limitation is based on practical wisdom which 
I claim for myself, and secondly on the creed of non- 
violence which also [I claim to have studied with 
great reverence and equally great patience and 
perseverance. The man who is saturated with the 
spirit of non-violence has never any quarrel with a 
single individual. His opposition is directed to a 
a system, to the evil that is in man but not against 
the man himself. pe 

Your quarrel, therefore, if not with the British 
people, but with the Imperialistic spirit of exploitation 
of the weak races of the earth. If you will work 
along these lines—I must not attempt to work out 
the whole of this proposition, but I must suggest the 
deduction from premises if you will work it out—the 
deduction is that this non-violent reasoning puts an 
automatic restraint on your boycott activity. And the 
limit is foreign cloth. 

Now the mere boycott ,of foreign cloth does not 
take you a yard further in your progress towards the 
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amelioration of the peasantry of Burma, I tendered 
at this evening’s meeting, in reply to the Corporation 
address, my congratulations to the Burmese friends upon 
their generosity and open-mindedness. But I am 
sorry that I cannot tender the same congratulations to 
you upon the industry of the men of Burma. You 
are satisfied if you scratch the earth a little bit and 
grow an abundant crop of rice. We also do likewise 
in several parts of India. But that does not take you 
through the whole year and no peasantry in the world 
has yet been found to keep its head above water by 
working only for a limited period of the year. Well, 
then, if you import foreign cloth you deny yourselves 
the privilege and duty of working with your hands 
and preparing your own cloth. This is like cutting 
off both your bands. 

You have talked, I am afraid, light-heartedly of 
the spinning wheel, and Khadi. Believe me you will 
fail to introduce the spinning wheel or rather to 
reintroduce the spinning wheel if you will not appreciate 
this fundamental distinction between the boycott of 
foreign cloth on the one hand and of British cloth 
alone on the other. 

I will, therefore, ask wiser heads among you to 
study a little more deeply the immense bearing of 
the spinning wheel upon your life as upon that of the 


starving millions of India. 
Prohibition Campaign 

[The following scheme sent by Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari 
has been adopted by the Working Committee and a 
committee consisting of Dr. Ansari, Sjts. Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Rajendraprasad and C. Rajagopalachari has been 
appointed to carry out the work. M. K. G.] 

1. Each provincial Congress committee shall appoint 
a prohibition sub-committee or put a single person in 
charge in order to prosecute the Anti-Drink and Drug 
campaign in the province and set aside sufficient funds 
for the purpose. 

2. The sub-committee or member in charge in each 
province shall call for honorary workers who are 
willing to organise the campaign for prohibition in the 
taluqs. The provincial sub-committee shall thereupon 
select from these one worker for each Taluq who 
shall be the Anti-Drink Secretary for the Talugq, 
provided that the sub-committe shall have power to 
change the Secretary if it deems necessary. 


3. The organising Secretary of each Taluq shall . 


proceed to formin Anti-Drink Sabhas in’ as many towns 
and: villages of the Taluq as possible, enrolling as 
members all persons sympathising with the object, 
viz., the eradication of the drink and drug evil and 
the enactment of laws for total prohibition. Members 
of these Sabhas need not be members of any Congress 
committee or habitual wearers of Khadi. 

4, Attached to every such Anti-Drink Sabha and 
subject to its control shall be organised a volunteer 
corps into which shall be enrolled men and women 
ready to render honorary active service strictly adhering 
to the principle of non-violence and carrying out the 
instructions issued from time to time by the provincial 
sub-committee and the Taluq Secretary. 

5. On the 2nd Sunday of every month meetings 
and processions shall be organised against the use of 
intoxicating drugs and drinks and demanding _ total 
prohibition, 


6. Besides the holding of the above mionthly 
meetings, it will be the duty of primary. organisations 
and the Taluq Secretary to holdas many gatherings as 
possible in their respective areas and organise village 
to village and house to house visit for combating 
the evil within their jurisdiction. 

7. Anti-Drink Sabhas and Congress committees 
shall organise wherever possible healthy counter- 
attractions at such places and hours as may be suit- 
able in order to divert people from the drink habit. 

8. At each anti-drink meeting; pledges shall be 
taken in solemn form from all persons promising to 
abstain from alcobolic drink§ and drugs. 

9. Sabhas may after obtaining the sanction of the 
provincial sub-committee organise peaceful picketing 
of liquor and drug shops wherever the same may be 
usefully done by their volunteers. 

10. Sabhas shall exercise their influence to prevent 
landholders and lessees from letting out their trees for 
tapping for manufacture of intoxicating drinks. 

11. Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at 
auction sales of the right to vend drinks and drugs. 

12. On or before the third Sunday of every month 
each Taluq Secretary shall gather information and send 
to the provincial sub-committee a brief report of the 
meeting held on the Sunday preceding and other work 
done during the previous week in his Taluq, The 
provicial sub-committee shall consolidate these reports 
and send them to the Working Committee and to the 
press for publication. 

13. Written pledges shall be taken from voters and 
citizens supporting total probibition in the following 
form with names and full addresses legibly written: 

“TI hereby pledge myself to support the enactment 
of laws for the total prohibition of intoxicating drinks 
and drugs as_ indispensable for the moral, economic, 
and social welfare and progress of our country. I 
further declare that in any election to local bodies and 
provincial and all-India legislative bodies I shall not 
vote for or support any candidate who has not signed 
the pledge in support of total prohibition. ” 

Suitable books for taking these pledges shall be 
distributed by provincial committees. 

14. The provincial sub-committee may appoint a 
district prohibition Secretary when the amount of work 
within the district calls for such appointment. 

15. If and when elections to the Legislative 
Councils and Assemblies are held and Congressmen 
participate in them the introduction and active promotion 
of total prohibition shall be made a part of the 
election pledge of Congress candidates. 
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Animal Suffering 
(By C. F. Andrews) 


Here in the West one thing has struck me 
immediately on coming from India. There is an 
almost incredible callousness towards animal slaughter 
on a large scale while at the same time the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is doing a 
noble work. Little by little, I believe, the conscience 
of Europe is awakening to this evil. But, at the same 
time, there are set-backs which show how callous 
the public mind still is. Quite recently I found in 
the West the following article which is typical of 
much average opinion on the subject: 

“Some people permit themselves to become so 
morbid about hurting animals that they carry it to 
an extreme which not only fails to help the animals 
but probably tends to hurt the people themselves. 

“It is our belief that the natural processes of 
life and death must be learned by children in a 
normal way. We think one reason. why children 


born on a farm are frequently more sane and 
successful persons than those less _ fortunately 
circumstanced is that they, in childhood, have 


become familiar with the facts of life and death. © 

“Man is born in painand dies in pain. There 
is no use in pretending otherwise. 

“Not long ago it was reported that Col. 
Lindbergh had shot an antelope from. an airplane. 
We were surprised to find that certain editorial 
writers — probably sedentary in character, as most 
of them are — questioned his sportsmanship in 
so doing. It was intimated, with what evidently 
was intended to be caustic irony, that any one who 
would shoot an antelope from an airplane would 
shoot ducks on water. 

“\Well, we'd say that any one who can hit an 
antelope from an airplane deserves his venison. It 
is a difficult sport and one that requires extreme 
skill. Probably there are not more than a dozen 
men in the world who could do it. 

“and as for shooting ducks on the water, 
what difference does it make to the duck? Shoot- 
ing ducks on the wing is merely a test of the 
shooter’s skill, and any one who knows duck shoot- 
ing knows that far more cripples result from 
shooting ducks on the wing than from shooting 
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them on the water. They fall from the air out of 
the hunter’s reach, and g0 away in the swamps to 
die. 

“In some ways this sentimentality about 
animals is related to the history of the early 
Christians, but it links itself up most directly with 
the present prevalence of pacifism, prohibition, and 
vegetarianism, and _ the agitation against wearing 
furs by women who tell of the suffering of little 
animals on the trap lines, 

“Well, what better destiny is there for a 
badger or marten than to find. himself on the neck 
of a beautiful woman with the glow of self-satisfac- 
tion on her cheeks ? ee 

“All the badger or marten could do if he 
were left on the shores of Hudson’s Bay 
be to fight a couple of males, make love to a 
female, and finally crawl away and die, as he 
would in a trap. With the anesthetic of cold he 
is probably just as happy in the trap as he would 
be dying from the claws and teetl; of an enemy. 

“The same is true of Silver foxes, which are 
now bred artificially. If a. fox is feasted and 
guarded for a couple of years and then killed for 
a pelt which makes one woman happy, is he not 
better off than if he had not been born at al] ? 


would 


66 
All these, of course, are more or less feeble 
attempts at Shavian paradoxes. But 
significance in what we are trying to say. 


“In so far as the S. P. C. A. movement and 
its sympathizers get Oversentimental about animals 
and oppose vivisection and its benefits to mankind, 
they are setting up a fetish that will do us. much 
harm.” 


there is 


This quotation, which I am sending to Young India 
makes one realise what an amount of leverage has to 
be made before the conscience of mankind is raised 
even a single inch. It was such a joy to me in the 
Quaker College at Haverford, Pennsylvania, to tind the 
squirrels running about my feet just as if I had been 
in India. On enquiry I found that all shuoting of 
them had been forbidden. They had therefore become 
friendly with mankind and free from all fear of man. 
To see their joy and freedom as they hopped about 
was itself a benediction, apd it made me homesick for 
India at once, 


— and 


A I 


With Gandhiji in Burma 
Ill 
Receptions, Addresses, Purses 


I wish I had some space to devote to the haunting 
beauty of Moulmein, with its lovely background of 
verdure-covered hills crested with white and golden 
pagodas, and overlooking the town and the broad 
silver sheet of the Selween in front of it, as also to 
the architectural and historic remains of a place like 
Mandalay. But I must pass on to the events at the 
several places visited during the second and the final 
week in Burma. 

The crowds and receptions made one wonder if we 
were really out of India. At Moulmein over 5,000 
peasants had come from neighbouring islands to listen 
to Gandhiji’s message and some simply to do their 
obeisances to one whose life and teachings were akin 
to those of their great Master. At Thaton, the place 
where the first Buddhist missionaries landed in 241 
B..C. to disseminate the Buddhist doctrines among the 
people of ‘Suvarna Bhumi,’ thousands of Burmese 
had gathered to pay their homage to Gandhiji, and a 
few Chinese friends who were members of the local 
branch of the Chinese Kuo Mintang also presented an 
address of welcome. The enthusiasm at Prome and 
Paungde was unbounded and at Mandalay and Toungoo 
Gandhiji had to address meetings of exclusively 
Burmese audiences. 

It may be interesting to note that at all these 
muffassil places the Burmese friends uttered a note of 
protest against the talk of separation from India, 
Passionate speeches in Burmese were deliveied in 
Mandalay exhorting the Burmese to dissociate them- 
selves from the separation movement, a lady who had 
the honour of being a guest in H. M.’s prisons and 
who read the address on behalf of the women of 
Paungde asked Gandhiji not to countenance the 
movement for separation, and the people’s address at 
the same place emphasised the fact of Indians and 
Burmese belonging to the same stock. 


“Though the Hindus and Burmese” said the 
address, “reside far from each other, they are 
in fact descendants of the same stock; for King 


Abhiraja of the Shakya clan of India founded the first 
Kingdom in Burma at Tagaung (on the Irrawaddy 
River ) about 88 Buddhist Era. From this it can be 
easily seen that the Indians and Burmans were 
brethren and as such inseparable. Some politicians 
are however trying to agitate for the separation of 


Burma from India; This should not be our point of 
view.” 


The addresses were, at all places, in Burmese, English 
translations being sometimes read and sometimes 
submitted to Gandhiji for his perusal. They were all 
read in a peculiar way, ina high-pitched, jerky 
recitative, which is not without a certain impressive 
effect,’ and which is always the style adopted, in 
reading religious texts. Nothing could better reveal 
the high esteem in which they held their great guest 
At Paungde the absence of a suitable satarewatae 
presented considerable difficulty which was ultimately 
got over by distributing a Burmese version of 
Gandhiji’s speech which he later wrote out 


for them. Perhaps the best interpreter that he 
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got was at Moulmein. He translated Gandhiji’s 
English speeches, sentence by sentence, into chaste 
and elegant Burmese and his interpretation commanded 
the praise of all. At Mandalay Gandhiji was agreeably 
surprised to find a Musalman friend who interpreted 
Gandhiji’s Hindustani into Burmese with faithfulness and 
effect. But Gandhiji could not but remark with regret 
that no one from amongst the Indians had mastered 
the Burmese language well enough to be able to 
interpret a Hindi speech. Part of the message that 
he has left for the Indians in Burma was therefore this: 
“T hope Indians will take the hint from this occasion 
and learn Burmese as a second language. The least 
that Indians owe to the Burmans is that they should 
try to come close to them by learning their language 
and I would suggest to the Indians to teach their 
children Burmese even if they find it too late for 
themselves now to do so.” 

The response to the appeal for Daridranarayan 
was at all places as hearty and spontaneous as it 
could be expected. Moulmein and Mandalay like 
Rangoon more than doubled what they had collected 
before Gandhiji’s arrival, and the purses after the 
proceeds of auctions etc. were added to them amounted 
to over Rs.11,000. The purses at Paungde 
of Rs. 4,266-4-0, and at Pyinmana of Rs. 4,131 
were more than worthy of those little places, and 
one cannot adequately congratulate the friends, who 
without insisting on Gandhiji’s visiting their places 
made their collections and presented them to Gandhiji 
at various places and railway stations. Among these 
the most noteworthy purse was Rs. 3,042-4-0 from 
Bassein which probably expected Gandhiji’s ~ visit 
until the last moment and sent on the purse to 
Rangoon on the last day. Ks. 100 in this purse were 
contributed by a Chinese friend. At Pyinmana where 
Sjt. Haldar had led with a handsome contribution of 
Rs. 1,250, friends from Pyawbwa came with a purse 
of Rs.1,002, and a Punjabi friend from Myingyan 
presented Rs.500 and Sjt.Guha, a Bengali barrister 
from Meiktilla, presented an equal amount. Not less 
notable were the purses presented at small hours of 
the night at wayside stations by the clerks and 
employees of Chettis amounting to Rs.967 at Minhla 
station, and amounting to Rs.651 at Kanyatkwin, a 
purse of Rs.547-13-0 by the Bihari labourers at 
Kyanktaga, and the purses presented at Pegu and 
Pyuntaza stations of Rs. 1,655 and Rs. 419 respectively. 
At Zeyawadi hundreds of labourers had collected’ at 
midnight, every one with his individual contribution, 
eager to fling his coppers or nickel into Gandhiji’s 
compartment until after the train moved from the 
station. 

Message to the Burmese Laity 

In spite of the enthusiastic receptions, however, 
Gandhiji failed at most places to get the proper audience 
to deliver his message. At Moulmein he presented 
the argument for the spinning wheel as a direct corollary 
to the great law of ahimsa and of the duty to neighbours 
that Lord Buddha had preached. ‘Those who 
believe in the teaching of the Buddha as you do,” he 
said, ‘‘ cannot afford to pass a single moment in idleness. 
The great Nature has intended us to earn our bread in 
the sweat of our brow. Every one therefore who 
idles away a single minute- becomes to that extent a 
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burden upon his neighbours, and to do so is to commit 
" Ss of the very first lesson of ahimsa. Ahimsa 

ing if not a well-balanced exquisite consideration 
for one’s neighbour, and an idle man is wanting in 
that elementary consideration. The remedy 
that I can commend to you for the deplorable state of 
things is the Same as I have recommended to my 
countrymen in India. You have got enough weavers 
in this beautiful land. But they instead of working 
for the f0od of the nation are slaving away for a 
foreign capitalist because it is to foreign yarn that 
they are applying their skill and workmanship. If 
therefore you will avoid helplessness, if you will 
become self-contained and happy and not become 
semi-starved as we in India are, you will take my 
word and revert to the spinning wheel while there is 
still time.” Addressing the ladies he said, ‘‘ You are 
enjoying a freedom which no other women on earth 
are enjoying at the present moment. You are noted 
for your industry and your skill, You have great 
Organising capacity and if you will but revise your 
taste for foreign fineries and take to heart the message 


of simplicity that I have given you, you will 
revolutionise your life.’ 

U Chit Pe, a gentleman of influence, was 
considerably impressed with this message. He 


came in the evening with a number of friends to 
understand from Gandhiji the ways and means of a 
Khadi revival in Burma. But the thing seemed to be 
so novel to them, that they left without asking very 
intelligent questions. U Chit Pe is however at it, and 
promises to form a committee to devise measures for 
the revival of cottage industries. 


At Prome Gandhiji reverted to the same theme. “I 
have no other and no better guidance to offer you than 
to commend to your attention the general _ principle of 
non-violence, in other words self-purification. How 
and in what manner it can be applied will naturally 
depend upon evils that exist in your midst. But let 
me single out at least one thing. It seems to me that 
the conditions of your agriculture are almost the same 
as those in India. As I was driving to Prome, I passed 
through a village which was predominantly a weavers’ 
village. But all the looms there are working with 
foreign yarn and therefore have no liying contact 
whatsoever with peasantry. Weavers weave not with 


any instinct of patriotism but because it brings them 
as.8 to Re. 1 per day as the case may be. I have 
become aware that there was a time when all these 


beautiful Joongys were made out of handspun yarn. 
The spinning wheel which you manufacture in the 
place is from an artistic standpoint superior to any 
Indian spinning wheel. On the whole it is cheaper 
than Indian wheels and probably lighter to work with. 
God has blessed this land with an abundance of 
bamboo, and all you have to do is to carry the 
message of the wheel to the peasantry and revive this 
beautiful art of handspinning and I would ask the 
Municipalities of Burma to make a commencement in 
municipal schools and carry the message through 
them to the villagers. Weavers will then be working 
on behalf of the poor villagers. Whereas if the 
weavers remain dependent on foreign yarn not only will 
they remain isolated from village life, but it will be 


a question of time when they will be extinct as 
weavers. For it is the tendency of the weaving mills to 
consume all the yarn that the spinning mills produce. 
If therefore you will establish a living connection 
with the villages—of weavers with villages and of 
townspeople with villagers you can do so only through 
the spinning wheel.” 


The other message was of prohibition and 
abstinence from smoking. ‘‘I was intensely pained, ”’ 
he said at Moulmein, “to learn yesterday that the 
drink evil was on the increase and I was _ intensely 
pained to Jearn that the drink revenue amounted to 
one third of the land revenue. It is a terrific thing 
to contemplate for any country in the world, but it is 
nothing less than suicidal in a country like Burma where 
climatic conditions are totally opposed to the drink habit. 
I know what the habit is doing in India. A serious 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of people living 
in towns. I would like the leaders of public 
opinion in Burma to consider this thing seriously 
and make every endeavour to root this thing out. 
Whatever may be true of countries with cold climates 
I am sure that in a climate like ours there is no need 
for drink whatsoever. Nothing but ruin. stares a 
nation in the face that is a prey to the drink habit. 
History records that empires have been destroyed © 
through that habit. We have it in India that the 
great community to which Shri Krishna belonged was 
ruined by that habit. This monstrous evil was 
undoubtedly one of the contributory factors in the 
fall of Rome. If therefore you will live decently 


you will shun this evil whilst there is yet 
time. ”’ 

He had some hesitation in speaking about 
smoking—-a habit so universal in Burma. But he 


was particularly requested to do so at Moulmein and. 
he said: 


““T have really less courage to speak about the 
terrible curse of smoking. But I understand that 
throughout Burma I shall not find a single man or 
woman free from this habit. We who come from 
India are painfully surprised to see the beautiful 
Burmese women disfigure their mouths by cheroots and 
cigars. But I know that it is a most difficult thing to 
speak about an evil which is enveloping the whole 
world. If you have heard the name of Tolstoy I 
quote his authority to show that Tolstoy being an 
inveterate smoker himself was speaking from experience 
when he said that tobacco dulled the intellect of man, 
let alone other senses. Indeed he cites examples to 
show that most deliberate crimes have been committed 
under the influence of smoke, and in one of his 
beautiful stories he pictures the villain of the piece 
as committing murder not after drink but after having 
had a smoke. Although it is perfectly true that the 
smoke habit is on the increase and it has amongst its 
supporters many of the brilliant men of the world 
there is a spirit of resistance against it and the 
opponents are some of the best men in the West and 
great moralists. ” 


M. D. 


(To be concluded in the next issue ) 
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Deck Passengers 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Resumption of travelling third class by rail and 
deck on sea is reviving old experiences in circum- 
stances somewhat different from the old. When no 
one or few people knew me, I could easily be lost in 
the crowd and share its trials and its joys to the full. 
Now I ama distinguished untouchable. They must 
make room for me and give me facilities which 
they will not give to any other fellow passenger. 
Consequently when I travelled as a deck passenger on 
board the S.S. Aronda on my way to Burma, I 
was isolated from the rest of my fellows. On the 
outward voyage the steamship authorities too had 
conspired with the passengers in the scheme of isolation. 
They had set apart a portion of the second saloon deck 
for me and insisted on my use of the second saloon 
latriues. I was therefore able to see little of the 
inconveniences of the deck passengers. On the return 
voyage I happened to have the same boat but the 
steamship authorities had allowed things to take 
their natural course and I found myself in‘ the 
midst of the deck passengers... Though, therefore, I 
suffered from the disabilities of mahatmaship, I was 
able fairly to share their trials. And I found that as 
in railway carriages so in steamships, there was not 
much difference between the condition of travelling in 
1915 and 1929 so far as the lowest class travelling is 
concerned. There was the same squalor, the same 
indifference, the same Overcrowding, the same stenches 
and the same din and noise as before. I observed on 
the ‘Aronda’ that the space reserved for the passengers 
was encroached upon by motor cars, fowl and cattle, 
I felt keenly this criminal disregard of the welfare 
and the feelings of human cargo. Indeed it seemed 
to me that the other cargo both animate and inanimate 
claimed greater attention inasmuch as negligence in 
respect thereof by the Steamship authorities might 
involve them in financial loss. The latrines were filthy 
beyond description. The sorest trial for mé was in 
reaching the latrines to wade through a corridor 
reeking with urine and on reaching there to find that 
I could not lock even-the half door of the latrine. 


As however I- was unable Owing te my foregoing 
disability to make an inspection myself I asked 
one of my companions to make a diligent inspection 
of the whole of the deck accommodation and draw up 
a brief report of such inspection. I reproduce the 
report below: 


“There is deck accommodation on board the 
S.S. Aronda for about 1,500 passengers though in 
the busy season this limitation is overlooked, 
There are for the use of these 1,500 passengers 
two tiny bath-rooms and twelve latrines in sets 
of 4 for men and 2 bath-rooms and 8 latrines 
for women. This gives an average of one latrine 
to 75 passengers and one bath-room to 375 
passengers, 
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“There is only a sea-water tap in the bath- 
rooms, but no fresh water tap, nor any facility 
whatever for keeping the clothes in a dry place 
while one is bathing. Either the bath-rooms have 
no latches or the latter are out of repair. One of 
the bath-rooms is also used partly as a urinal 
and probably is not intended to be shut at all. 
Its door is permanently fastened with a@ string to 
a nail on the wall to prevent it from banging 
when the ship rolls. The space used as urinal 
is open to view and is not curtained from the 
rest of the bath-room by any partition. 

“The latches of the latrines are in the same 
condition of disrepair as those of the bath-rooms. 
The construction of the latrines leaves much to be 
desired. There is a sort of a running corridor in 

‘ front of each set of latrines through which the 
passage to the bath-room also lies. Dirty water 
and urine from the latrines flow into this corridor, 
and owing to faulty drainage, instead of discharging 
itself through the drain, the foul water continues 
to roll to and fro on the floor with the rolling of 
the ship. 

“The twin or the lowermost deck is nothing 
better’ than a black hole. It is dark and dingy and 
stuffy and hot’ to the point of suffocation. Electric 
lights have to be kept burning for the most part. 
There is no direct access to the sea air. The only 
ventilation is through a couple of air chimneys 
and a square hole in the ceiling opening an the 
main deck. There are no refuse bins or receptacles 
for the rubbish. So the passengers spit, squirt 
their betleenut chew and throw orange peéls and 
such rubbish just on the floor. At best this deck 
is fit only to be used as a cattle-hold instead of 
accommodating the human cargo that it does. 

“The forepart of the main deck is sometimes 
partly used—“as was the case last time when we 
voyaged from Calcutta to Rangoon — as a cattle-hold; 
the space used by the cattle being separated from 
the passengers just by a trellised partition. Similarly 
at the stern end of the shade deck there is a cage 
where sheep, goats, ducks and poultry are kept. 
It is foul and stinking beyond description so much 
so that it is next to impossible to stand anywhere 
near it. | 

“There seems to be no hospital arrangement 
for the third class passengers on board this boat. 
Nor is there any special accommodation provided 
for patients from among third class passengers in 
case of casual illness or an epidemic outbreak.” 
The S.S. Aronda is owned by one of the biggest 

steamship companies in the world. It has therefore 
ample means at its disposal to make deck accom- 
modation decent and progressively comfortable, if only 
it has the will. Iwas able to observe the progressive 
changes in the first saloon and second saloon 
accommodation, though obviously I could not carefully 
examine this accommodation. The changes obtruded 
themselves on my attention. ‘here is no reason why 
deck passengers who are really more paying customers 
than saloon passengers should not have reasonable 
accommodation and reasonable comforts. I was told 
by the passengers that during that part of the year 
the voyage was tolerable for deck passengers but that 
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during the rainy season when the upper deck was 
almost useless those passengers suffered almost 
indescribable hardships, most of them fell ill and 
some even lost their lives as a result of hardships 
suffered during the voyage. This is wrong for any 
steamship company; it is doubly wrong for a rich and 
world-renowned corporation like the combine of P. & O. 
and B.I.S.N. Companies. The owners and managers 
should know that day after day the number of 
intelligent and educated passengers travelling by the deck 
is increasing. It behoves the Company to anticipate 
their wants and reasonable desires. 


Sarojini Devi in America 


| The following extracts from Sarojini Devi’s letter 
from America will be read with interest. M. K.G. ] 


“This morning on my journey back from Min- 
nesota the ‘Land of blue waters’ to Illinois the land 
of great lakes, I was reading a famous and profoundly 
fascinating story of Jewis psychology by Ludwig. 
Lewisopu and I chanced upon a very significant 
passage about you which I have copied out and am 
enclosing in the letter. Curiously enough only last 
night at the request of the people of oa 
I addressed a large and eager audience on the Gospel 
of the Mystic Spinner gnd the ‘home weaving, the 
home speech and the home thought’ to which the 
Jewish novelist has so beautifully alluded in his book 
The Island Within. . . . and how significant, how 
symbolic is his saying that coincides with your 
conviction that only through the fellowship of the 
weak can the strong be saved from the sins of their 
strength ? 


“Since I wrote to you several weeks ago from the 
great town of Cincinnati I have been almost incredibly 
occupied in travelling, speaking, meeting thousands of 
new people, giving and receiving. The first stage of 
my tour is now finished. It.included all the important 
centres of the Eastern states and beautiful Canada with 
its snow-bound landscapes and warm-hearted citizens. 
It included also what is called the ‘middle west.’ I 
am now about to set out on the second stage of my 
travels journeying across the breadth of the Continent 
through the wheat districts and the mining districts 
over the Rockies to the magic land of California 
where I shall behold the waters of the Blue Pacific 
through the Golden Gate.. . . My experience and 
adventures in California will not, I promise you, 
exclude the exciting mysteries of Hollywood and its 
galaxy of dazzling stars ! 

“From the coast I travel back into the interior 
towards Texas through the desert of Arizona pausing 
a day to marvel at the Grand Caryon. Then I go to 
Florida and the other Southern states ending at 
Washington the capital where the fictitious Peace 
Pact has just been signed—the pact that holds a 


fictitious signature for India, for all vicarious pledges - 


and commitments are fictitious! After the Southern 
states are finished I return to my beloved New York 
for a few days before visiting the Northern states and 
revisiting Canada. When by the time I cross the... 
spring will already have forestalled me. You see I 
am literally a wandering singer with a spirit in my 
feet as Shelley said. ... Everywhere I go I fad 
increasing welcome and increasing response.... and 


the winged wind goes forth for the sake and in the 
name of India. 


“I am waiting for authentic news of the Congress 
and All Parties’ decisions. No news or very disjointed 
news comes to America through the cables. Very 
litle news has come through about the December 
Conferences. But I had a happy wire from my 
Padmaja saying ‘Congress great success.’ In a week 
or so the belated newspapers from India would reach 
is. Meanwhile I am torn between rejoicing and 
suspense. And I am—may I confess it—terribly 
and shamelessly homesick for my own land and my 
own people, ...for in the lovely words of Khalil 
Gibran the Syrian poet in his great book The 
Prophet, we cannot rise higher than their hope nor 
fall lower than their despair and wherever I am I 
must share both the height of their hope and the 
depth of their despair. 


“TI was so relieved of half my gnawing everpresent 
anxiety about Padmaja when I found she was well 
enough or atleast eager enough to attend the Congress. 
. After her long lonely seclusion in a far off 
sanatorium she longed for and needed the breath and 
tumult of crowds again. Sometimes there is more 
healing in the “common touch’ of multitudes than in 
the sanctuaries of the Most High.... 


“The epic and the epitaph are both implicit and 
inevitable. A Chacun son infint as the French writer 
said. . . . But if Ido not retire to rest I shall have 
no epic at all but only a speedy epitaph for myself. 
So good night. I am always the wanderer of the 
steadfast heart.” 

Pariah Dogs 

A manager of a U. P. High School writes: 

‘I would like your opinion in a matter of 
public interest. I mean the killing of stray 
dogs by municipalities. The harm thai these 
dogs, 


especially the diseased ones, do to man is 
distressing, and a remedy to get rid of them, one 
way or the other, is highly solicited. I refer the 

point to you as people are prone to treat it as a 

question involving himsa.’ 

To kill these dogs does, in my opinion, amount to 
himsa, but I believe it to be inevitable, if we are to 
escape much greater himsa. Every dog should be 
owned and a collar attached -to it. I should suggest 
a dog licence. Every unlicensed dog should be caught 
by the police and immediately handed to the Mahajan 
if they have adequate provision for the maintenance 
of these dogs and would submit to municipal supervi- 
sion as to the adequacy of such provision. Failing 
such provision, all stray dogs should be shot. This 
in my opinion is the most humanitarian method of 
dealing with the dog nuisance which everybody feels 
but nobody cares or dares to tackle. This laissez 
faire is quite in keeping with the atmosphere of 
general public indifference. But such indifference is 
itself himsa, and a votary of ahimsa cannot afford to 
neglect or shirk questions, be they ever so trifling, 
if these demand a solution in terms of ahimsa. We 
should arrive at a proper understanding of the great 
doctrine only by boldly facing them even at the risk 
of committing serious blunders. 


M. K. G. 


A Railway Experience 
( By C. RJ) 

The train was a crowded one, but there was one 
second class compartment with a solitary passenger in 
it. He was evidently a railway official. There was 
that air of proprietorship in his movements which at 
once indicated this. 

‘Is there room in this for us?’ I asked. 

We were travelling in the second class. Sheth 
Jamnalalji had reserved two berths, but it was day time 
and the compartment on which his name was put up 
was so crowded that we had hardly seating accommoda- 
tion. There were including us nine in the compartment, 
and then trunks, and bags, and beddings, and baskets, 
and water pots, and pails, and Jotas were all over. So 
I got out to look if there was accommodation elsewhere. 

‘The compartment is reserved,’ said the railway- 
official-looking gentleman. He was a Gujarati, short, 
dark and stoutish, affecting Anglo-Indian manners and 
pronunciation. 

I looked for the reserve card and found it was 
there all right. 

‘But you are only one,’ I remarked. 

‘Yes, but I have pass for four berths. 
wish to see?’ he asked. 

‘It is you who put some ladies in the ladies’ 
compartment,’ I said. 

‘Yes, I have put them there. If you like, you may 
come and occupy the berths here with me. How many 
are you?’ 

“We are two,’ I said and walked in. 

I grasped the situation at once, though Sheth Jamna- 
lalji, good man, did not see it. Our friend had passes 
for four and reserved a compartment on the strength 
of that. But he put his womenfolk in the women’s 
compartment, and still wished to have another whole 
compartment all to himself, which was plainly illegal. 
This was the reason why he yielded so easily and 
offered us room. We made ourselves comfortable. 

Mr. Jhaveri was Electric Engineer in the Bedar 
State Railway, as I read it painted on his box.* He 
made himself comfortable on a full berth, on which 
he spread his bed and soon went off to sleep. 
Jamnalalji and I divided the other berth between us, 
leaving the top bunks empty. 

We were having our breakfast on our berth when 
I heard a cough and a clearing of the throat and our 
companion spat from where he was. It stuck on to 
the wood-work near the door of the compartment. It 
was disgusting. Jamnalalji looked at me with a tragic 
smile on his face as I turned to him. I could not 
take my eyes off the spittle that was sticking against 
the wood-work. 


Do you 


‘It will dry up presently,’ I whispered to Jamnalalji. 
“He must have aimed at the window and missed it.’ 

Jamnalalji was not satisfied with the explanation. 
I was pleased with myself being more charitable. 

Some minutes elapsed. We heard another clearing 
of the throat. I was looking out trembling for the 
result, when I saw the man did not stir from his bed, 
but spat sheer on the floor of his compartment. 


. 7 OF course I am not giving the real name of either man or 
principality, But it is an Indian state with about 250 miles of 
railway, 
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This was too much even for charitable me. 

‘Shall I give him a bit of my mind?’ thought I. 

‘Shall I take a newspaper and wipe it in an 
impressive manner a Ja Gandhi?’ thought I again. 

‘No. It would be too histrionic,’ thought I. 

I was thus cogitating, and undecided, when I saw 
Jamoalalji bending and tearing something. It was a 
cloth in which some fruits had been tied for him by 
his man. I grasped the purpose at once and watched. 
It was a tense moment of expectancy. Jamnalalji 
stepped up to our companion. He was still in the 
recumbent position, with his eyes open and staring 
stupidly. Jamnalalji bent down and with great 
deliberation and with a smile on his face mopped up 
the spittle. 

Ha,’ said the man, but he did not move. 

“Never mind,’ said Jamnalalji, and after wiping 
the place thoroughly went up to the window, quietly 
threw out the rag, and walked into the lavatory to 
wash his hands. 

The Electric Engineer of the Bedar Railway was, 
however, resting still on his berth apparently quite 
unmoved by the proceedings. He in fact closed his 
eyes again and went to sleep. 

© This is awful,’ I said to Jamnalalji, ‘ he is quite 
unmoved. ’ 

‘But it will surely have some. effect,’ 
Jamnalalji with pathetic faith. 

“Oh yes, of course,’ said I, not to be left behind 
in the principles of Satyagraha, but quite disgusted. 

I pointed to the name and designation on the box. 

‘Yes. It is surprising,’ said Jamnalalji. 

At the next stop Jamnalalji moved off to our own 
legitimate compartment, and sent word to me to join. 
I preferred to remain where I was, for I had made 
my bed and got ready to sleep. A man, obviously 
the Electric Engineer’s servant, opened the door and 
came in to attend on his master. He opened a cane- 
tiffin-box and took out tHings. Presently a black 
bottle came out, and the man prepared a drink for his 
master. The smell was unmistakable. It was strong 
liquor. He gulped it down, cleared his throat and 
grunted in satisfaction and leaned back. 


said 


A few minutes later, the order was again given and 
another glass was prepared. This time the proportion 
of water was less. 

‘Ah,’ said I to myself, “this is how our men 
ruin themselves. It explains his dirty habits.’ 

Not many minutes passed, but again the order was 
given and the servant obeyed silently. There was that 
in the servant’s eyes which showed he was ashamed 
of his master’s folly. 


Another time it was repeated. I was thorougbly 
disgusted, and wished I had gone to the other 
compartment with Shethji. But it was too late, 
Besides, why should I not stay? Why should I run 
away from evil, instead of fighting it ? 

My companion was now visibly happy. He talked 
loud and was catechising his man as if spoiling for a 
quarrel. He got out at the next station obviously to 
look up his ladies. 

“I see why he put his womenfolk apart,’ said I 
to myself, and went into a_ reverie, I remembered 
what I read or heard somewhere; ‘Who pays the 
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drink bill you think? Not the man who drinks, but 
the wife at home pays who does not drink, and the 
little child pays who goes without food and without 
clothes. This is liberty. This is the Devil’s doctrine 
that is quoted to justify the sale of alcohol.’ I think 
it was Pussyfoot who said this. I was repeating 


these words to myself, when my companion came 
in and stood up right in front of me, 


“Three pounds of milk have been spoiled!’ he 
exclaimed as if I had been deeply concerned in it. I 
was not much moved by the information which I did 
not quite understand either. 

“My man,’—and he swore a pakka English oath— 
‘he had ten pounds of ice. Yet the milk was 
spoiled.’ And he fretted and fumed. 


I took no notice and proceeded to settle myself to 
sleep. He too settled down until his man came in at 
the next stop, when the matter of the spoiled milk 
Was again taken up, and there was question and 
answer and reprimand in Gujarati. 

A young man came in at this station with his 
bedding rolled up tight under his arm. 

“All four berths reserved,’ said the Electric 
Engineer of the Bedar State Railway. The young 
man cringed and said something in a low tone, that I 
did not follow. 

‘All right, sit down,’ said my companion and the 
young man sat in a corner taking the smallest 
possible space. 

‘Sit down better. Come up,’ I said to the young 
man, ‘if you do not mind my feet.’ 

‘Never mind, sir,’ he said and remained where he 
was. 

I found soon that he was travelling without a ticket, 
because he was a brother or cousin of some railway 
servant. 

At the next station, a big 
came, a Eurasian. 

‘How far are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘To Delhi,’ he said. 

I looked at my Engineer companion. 

‘This is reserved,’ he said in a mighty style. The 
Eurasian who came in affecting carelessness now 
looked impressed. Helooked at the lettering painted 
on the box and spoke submissively. 

‘Have you got a ticket ?’ asked the Engineer. 


junction, another man 


‘Oh, don’t ask me,’ answered the new arrival with 
an easy droll, and proceeded to place his luggage on the 
rack. There was some free masonry between the 
Eurasian and the Electric Engineer, and they were 
both soon quite at home with each other. 

‘You had reserved the whole compartment, 
has happened to it?’ I asked. 


‘Oh, what is to be done?’ the man replied with 
a wink of generosity as if to say, ‘People in trouble 
should be helped, what is there in rights and claims ?’ 


The next stop was long, anda ticket examiner came. 
The Eurasian passenger walked up to the doorway 
and was engaged in giving a long story to the ticket 
examiner. Obviously it was an explanation that did 
not satisfy that officer. This also was a case of being 
a brother or cousin to a railway official, and a long 
and cogent series of mishaps was offered to that ticket 
examiner. Had it been an Indian, I doubt what the 


what 
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upshot of it would have been, but now it passed off 
without any ado. 

‘This is all too bad,’ I thought to myself and 
proceeded to calm my brain in resignation. I was 
thinking what we should do under Swaraj for railway 
reform and more efficient ticket examination, when at 
some point sleep came and dissolved everything in its 
allembracing sweetness. When I woke up it was 
nearing Delhi. I looked at my fellow passenget’s 
face. Had Jamanalalji’s heroism made any impression ? 
I could not tell, But he had not spat again on the 
floor, though I thought he coughed and cleared his 
throat many times during the night. 


A Young Man’s Dilemma 

A Patidar young men writes: 

“My parents want me to be married this very 
year and insist on my obeying their wishes in this 
respect.... In my community no one can secure 
a bride without conforming to the condition of 
sata, i. ¢., without offering a girl of one’s family in 
exchange. Child marriage is the rule. In my case 
too girls of nine or ten years of age only are 
available and that too on the condition that we 
conform to the condition of sata. My father says 
that even this may not be possible afterwards, if 
we miss the opportunity this year. If I say ‘no’ 
my mother weeps and creates no end of trouble 
in the family. I am a Patidar young man of 22 
years of age. My parents will not hear of my 
marrying a widow or outside my caste. What am 
I to do in the circumstances ?”’ 

I know many a young man who is in the same 
dilemma as this Patidar youth. According to our 
Shastras, a boy of 16 years and over should be 
regarded by his parents as a friend whom they should 
take in their confidence and not as a child whom they 
can coerce. But some parents in our country seem to 
think that even their grown up children are bound to 
follow every wish of theirs—especially when it relates 
to such things as marriage—as if they could have no 
will of their own in the matter. And if this is the 
attitude with regard to the sons, the plight of. the 
daughters may well be imagined. It seems to me that 
in all such contingencies it is not only the right but 
the religious duty of young men and young girls not to 
be afraid of the parents’ wrath. It has been my 
experience that when a grown up boy or girl takes up 
a just and right position and adheres to it with 
absolute firmness there is the least amount of difficulty 
created by the parents. When once they realise that 
the resolution of their children is absolutely unalterable, 
they get reconciled to it. For behind the parents’ 
insistence there is always the ultimate hope that it 
would bring their children to their viewpoint. But 
when this hope is destroyed further insistence becomes 
meaningless and is therefore given up. My advice to 
the young man in question, therefore, is to refuse to 
be party to the double sin of marrying a child girl and 
of conforming to the evil practice of sata. He must 
not mind how much domestic trouble he has to face 
as a result of his refusal. He should consider ita 
virtue to marry outside hig subcaste or to marry a 
widow, subject to the necessary limitations. M. K. G, 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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Prohibition in the Assembly 


[It is « healthy sign that the members of the 
Legislative Assembly are giving attention to total 
prohibition. The instance I have in mind is that of 
Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas. I take the following 
interesting extract from his speech on the motion to 
consider the Finance Bill for the current year. M.K.G. ] 


“We have been told with regard to liquor excise 
revenue that it is all a question of rupees, annas and 
pies. The liquor revenue has been allowed to go up, 
for all the provinces, from. about rupees 73 crores in 
1903-04 to about 21 crores in 1923-24, and if we get 
up-to-date figures, perhaps higher still. This source 
of revenue has been looked upon as a legitimate one. 
It is difficult to find sufficiently strong words to express 
one’s condemnation of this mentality and policy. But 
I wisn to ask one question. In order to save the 
Chinese from intoxication by opium, the Government 
of India sacrificed a steady revenue of very nearly 10 
crores of rupees per year. In order to prevent our 
people from the evils of drink, what is the Govern- 
ment of India prepared to do? Are they going to say, 
‘We really can do nothing; we must continue to let 
the people get more and more drunk as wé must have 
revenue from this source’? Are they going to 
persist in their policy, in spite of the unambiguqus 
opinions which they have had from this House and 
from every Provincial Council that I know of? I 
suggest to the Government of India that the time has 
come when they must realise that this policy is one 
which should not be persisted in any further, and 
unless they call halt and say to the Provincial Govern- 
ments, ‘So far and no further;’ unless they put a 
check on the demoralisation of the people at the stage 
which it has now reached, the policy of the 
Government will deserve the strongest condemnation 
which anybody can give. 


“I wish in this connection to make one suggestion 
to the Honourable the Finance Member. Last year I 
asked for information as to the amount of liquor— 
beer and other fermented liquors and wines—imported 
into India from 1923-24 to 1927-28. The statement 
put on the table in reply to my question on the 4th 
September, 1928, shows that the increase in the 
import of beer and other fermented liquors from 
1923-24 to 1927-28 is, to say the least of it, most 
disconcerting. In 1923-24, the amount of beer and 
other fermented liquors imported was 2,846,316 gallons; 
in 1927-28 it was 4,499,814 gallons; in regard to 
wines, it was 2,25,336 gallons in 1923-24 and 
it has gone up to 3,04,141 gallons in 1927~28. 
Similarly all spirits, except denatured spirits, were 
1,300,249 gallons in 1923-24 and rose to 1,403,388 
gallons in 1927-28. Sir, if the provinces take to 
a policy of either prohibition or local option, do the 
Government of India think it fair that they should 
continue to allow the import of foreign liquor freely, 
which will only mean the substitution of imported wine 
and liquor for the indigenous manufacture? Sir, I 
said last year, speaking on the Finance Bill, 
that I hoped that the Finance Member would be 
able to convene a conference of all the provincial 
ministers and devise some common policy by means 
gf which they could follow the much desired. goal, 
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namely, the saving of India from the drink evil. This 
becomes more necessary when you beat in mind that 
the scriptures and religious mandates of the two major 
religions in this country are entirely in favour of 
prohibition. Sir, America has, during the last few 
years, taken to a policy of prohibition. We have 
heard a good deal about how smuggled liquor is still 
being indulged in America, but the last presidential 
election was a success for the prohibitionists, and 
whether a few who were accustomed to wine and liquor 
there during the last five or ten years will still 
persist in smuggled liqnor or not, there is not the 
least doubt that, with the policy which America has 
laid down, and is following with a brave heart, the 
next generation and the generation after that, as far 
as the drink question is concerned, will be free from 
this evil. I appeal most earnestly to the Government 
of India and especially to the Finance Member not to 
increase the financial embarrassment for the future in 
this matter, and to try and prevent the people from 
getting further demoralised, . . .” 
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Legislation before Education 


The Burma Women's Christian Temperance Union 
availed itself of the presence of Gandhiji in Rangoon 
to have him address a meeting of the Union that was 
held there in the Jubilee Hall. Miss May Mack, who 
was in the chair, while welcoming Gandhiji as ‘India’s 
greatest temperance advocate,’ regretted the fact that 
often the bad example of the senior members of the 
family in the homes nullified to a large extent the 
effect of the temperance propaganda in the schools. 
Their organization, she said, had been more and more 
recognizing the fact that temperance education must 
precede temperance legislation in order that the latter 
might be effective. She therefore suggested that what 
was needed in Burma was an intensive educational 
campaign amongst adults of all races stressing the 
necessity for total abstinence on the part of individuals. 
For no shop could remain long open if it ceased 
to be patronized. 

Gandhiji replying said : 

“Madam and Friends, 

“I feel not a little embarrassed in having to address 
this meeting especially as I do not possess any 
knowledge about your activities nor was I prepared to 
face this audience. I thought that I would have to 
meet all sorts of people who would come, some out of 
curiosity and others in order to know my views about 
temperance. But I see that 1 am in front of an 
audience, if I may so name it, of specialists. For I 
hope that you are all specialists in this work. You, 
madam, have suggested that if an educative campaign 
is carried on amongst the people, and as a consequence 
of that propaganda people who are in thé habit of 
drinking cease to visit liquor shops, there would be 
no liquor shops in existence. I want to put before 
you my Own experience without combating the view 
that has been suggested from the chair. 

Conditions in South Africa 

“My work in connection with temperance began 
as early as 1893 when I went to South Africa. When 
I saw my own people, my own countrymen drinking 
ayd even women drinking who would never think of 
drinking in India and as a result leading a life of 
the gutter, I saw that the task was an uphill one, 
These men and women were not prepared to listen to 
any lectures on temperance, much less to any personal 
advice. I saw too that some of them were perfectly 
helpless or they thought that they were helpless. I 
adopted many measures, all such measures as were 
within the competence of @ man who is without 
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any authority. But I cannot claim any degree of 
visible success for those efforts. There was a kind 
of a ‘Liquor Commission’ appointed by the Union 
Government after South Africa became a Union. I 
gave evidence or rather wrote a note for that Com- 
mission, but I am again sorry to have to inform you 
that nothing came out of it. The position in South 


_ Africa was and still remains somewhat curious and 


anomalous. There are three different degrees of 
restriction on the possession and drinking of liquor. 
The Bantus and the Zulus are prohibited from 
carrying bottles with them or from being served in 
canteens, and yet they do drink. Indians may not 
possess bottles, bui they may drink as much as they 
like in the canteens, with the result especially to the 
women that I have described to you. The white man 
is of course free. There is no legislation in connection 
with him, but you may guess what I would ‘like to 
say. It is that the source of all this evil comes from 
this freedom of the white men in South Africa. Some 
of them have amassed a fortune by exploiting the 
drink habit of the Bantus and the Indians. 


What happened in India 


“Then I came to India, and I found the position 
very different from the position in South Africa in one 
respect, but the problem essentially the same. There 
was as you are aware a hurricane temperance cam- 
paign in 1920-21. And you will not mind my saying 
to you that if we had then received whole-hearted 
support from all the temperance organisations through- 
out the length and breadth of India, we would have 
achieved complete success. If you are careful students 
of the temperance movement in India you would gain 
the knowledge from the Government reports that we 
were within an ace of complete success, at leact in 
some provinces. Many of the liquor dens were prac- 
tically closed. Hundreds of opium dens in Assam 
were deserted. And then followed the tragedy. It 
consisted in Government’ repression. It was a shame- 
ful and sorry affair. I admit that the movement had 
a political colour. It was bound to have that 
political colour. But the political motive should 
not have deterred temperance organisations 
from helping a movement that was __ essentially 
moral; You will pardon me for taking you through 
this history which, if it is tragic, is also deeply 
interesting: Dhe repression came about in this fashion. 
The Govermtnent revenue dwindled down at once in 
Bihar, in Assam, in the Central Provinces. There 
was an onrush of feelimg, a desire, a yearning 
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for self-purification, That yearning came, I do not know 
how,—we do not always know the mysterious ways !n 
which God works, But there is the fact that the 
political movement became also a movement of self- 
purification, and in that onrush thousands of workers 
became volunteers to picket liquor shops and opium 
dens and the people also began to believe that it was 
their duty to desert the drinking booths. The Govern- 
ment started repression and thousands of volunteers 
were thrown into jail for the offence of picketing drink 
and drug shops with the result that today all those 
canteens that were deserted and opium dens that were 
almost closed are, I am afraid, doing probably the 
same volume of business as they were doing prior 
to 1920-21. 
Legislation must precede Education 
“The moral that I would like to draw from this 
story is that in this connection in India and Burma— 
treating Burma as a separate entity for our argument 
—legislation has really to go hand in hand with 
educative propaganda if not to precede it. I have not 
been able to study as carefully as I would like to 
have done the drink habit of the Burman. I assure 
you that ever since I have come into touch with 
Burmese opinion I am trying to learn from Burmese 
friends about this drink habit of the Burman, but I 
can speak about it only from secondhand evidence as 
against India about which I can speak from firsthand 
knowledge. And I am here before you to give 
my own evidence that drinking is not a habit with 
the aristocracy, certainly not with the middle class 
man; it is a habit confined to the labourers and 
especially to the factory hands. And this is an 
interesting piece of evidence that I am placing before 
you. Why do factory hands drink when they did 
not drink before they came to work in the factories, 
even as those men and women who went to work in 
South Africa were not drinking before they migrated 
there? The answer is that the conditions there are 
such and the temptations ‘that are placed in their way 
are such that they become addicted to the habit 
of drink. But even these men who have become 
addicted to the habit of drink do not justify it. They 
have a sense of shame about it. If you speak to 
them about it, they will tell you they are helpless, 
they are labourers; they will tell you all sorts of 
falsehoods and try to deceive you, but they are 
ashamed of this habit. In Europe it will be ungentle- 
manly on my part if Ido not stand a drink when you 
come to see me. When I was a student in England, 
I found myself in a most embarrassing position 
because I would not standa drink to friends. But that 
is not the case in India, and therefore I suggest that 
it would be a wrong thing for you to say that 
education has to precede legislation. Education will 
never be able to cope with the evil. There is no 
prohibition because drink brings a large revenue. 
Even Indian ministers say, ‘We cannot forego this 
revenue, but you must go on educating.’ 
" A Mischievous Plea 
a ee also there is a tragedy. The 
0 Burma equally with India— 
should never have been placed in that embarrassing 
position. Excise as you know is a transferred subject, 


It should never have been so made, Excise revenue 
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should have remained as part of the central revenue, 
so that it should be open to the Government at any 
moment to forego this revenue and declare complete 
prohibition. In a mighty country like America where 
drink was so common they have been able to declare 
prohibition; how much more easy should it be in 
India or Burma where liquor is not the fashion, 
where the vast majority of the people do not want 
liquor, where if you take a referendum you will get 
millions of signatures in favour of any representation 
for the introduction of prohibition legislation ? The 
excise revenue is 25 crores. It is nota revenue on 
which any government should take pride in conduct- 
ing its administration. It is a revenue which must be 
sacrificed and whilst it lasts, it should be held as 
sacrosanct and be wholly dedicated to the purpose of 
eradicating the drink evil. But today it is being 
utilised for educating our children with the result that 
a tremendous barrier has been put against this 
necessary temperance legislation. People are made to 
think that they will not be able to educate their 
children if this revenue stops. If things go on 
unchecked like this a whole nation might have 
to perish. If the evil spreads, it may be too late to 
undertake legislation. In America it has been possible 
to educate public opinion in favour of prohibition 
because there is universal education there, but it may 
not be possible to mobilise publice opinion like that 
in a country like India where there is illiteracy on 
such a vast scale and its handmaid superstition. I 
would therefore appeal to you, especially the wothen, 
who are concerned with temperance work to take 
courage in both your hands. I do not ask you ta take 
as gospel truth what I have told you. Test the 
truth for yourselves and if you find that what I 
have told you is more than confirmed by your 
investigations, then I suggest that you will make it 
your sacred duty to carry on a whirlwind campaign 
for total prohibition. The task is difficult only 
because the rights that have, been created through the 
drink evil belong to the ruling race. 
The Reformer’s Position 

“Tf you discuss this problem with the admini- 
strators, they will tell you all sorts of stories and 
put all manner of difficulties in the way of carrying this 
legislation through. Do not believe these difficulties 
at all. There is no difficulty at all beyond the 
difficulty of making up the deficit of revenue. If you 
and I have made up our minds that this evil has 
got to be eradicated and if it can be eradicated only 
by prohibition legislation, then it is for the Government 
to find a way out of the deficit difficulty. It is not 
Open to it to ask you to suggest ways and means for 
making up that deficit. That would be like the 
conduct of man who comes to you with unclean 
hands and asks you to help him to clean them. 
However there is the question of picketing. When 
the psychological moment comes,—and I am praying for 
that moment,—when every liquor shop and opium den is 
picketed I will expect you to lend a helping hand and 
not to say, ‘How can we help him? He is an agitator.’ 
Even now an intensive agitation for temperance is 
being carried on in the Surat district, and that has 
been possible because there is a band of workers 
including women belonging to cultured families, self- 
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sacrificing and brave. When we have got a compact 


body of reliable and unimpeachable workers we 
Shall carry on _ this campaign over the whole 
country. And when that time comes you will find 
the whole of India dotted with pickets and I hope 
that that influence will percolate through the Bay of 
Bengal to Burma. Burmese ladies and gentlemen too 
may then, if they so. choose, carry on picketing and 
thus save a noble race from extinction which so far as 
I can see stares them in the face—as much as it does 
India—if they are not weaned from this curse in time.” 


April 13th at Ajmer 


The atmosphere in Ajmer had been reported to 
have been unquiet for some time past, what with the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee to disband 
the existing local Congress organisation, and some 
people’s anxiety to form a labour union on apparently 
false pretences. Sjt. Vallabhbhai had pressing 


telegrams to visit Ajmer and he did so on his way 
back from Delhi. 


It was the 13th of April. I happened to be with 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai and when I was shown some leaflets 
on our arrival there, I wondered if they contained 
anything about Ajmer’s programme for the 13th of 
April. No fear. Ajmer, as I found later in the 
evening, had no memory of the 13th of April, and 
the leaflets were a mirror of the local squabbles, with 
all the invective and mudslinging that they stir up. 
We were sorely disappointed and Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
doubted for a while the utility of his visit to Ajmer 
as he doubted his ability to do anything useful there, 

Sjt. Manilal Kothari and Sheth Jamnalal Bajaj had 
‘been already there, trying their best to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire and they tried to arrange a 
conference between the opposing factions. The friends 
did not arrive until long after the appointed time, and 
I sat, despairing, at our wheel, that being the only way 
open to me to celebrate the 13th. After we had almost 
given them up, the friends turned up, and leavingithem 
closeted with Sjts. Vallabhbhai, Jamnalalji and Kothari, 
I left with a friend for Pushkar, a celebrated place 
of pilgrimage a few miles away from Ajmer. 

My experiences at this latter place were none too 
sweet. Could I expect to do there any work for fhe 
13th of April? Could I persuade the temple authori- 
ties to use Khadi in their temples? Could \I 
persuade the priests there to part with a_ small 
fraction of their easily earned money for Daridras 
narayan? 1 was foolish to have expected any such\ 
thing. At the gates of one of the temples was a \ 
notice prohibiting the entry of untouchables. The 
priests were after me not to listen to any nonsense 
I might.talk about Khadi but to harangue to me on 
the merit attaching to a bath in the famous lake-and 
darshan of the several temples. Would I not have a 


bath in the tank, and give the priests a suitable 
dakshina? They feared perhaps that the water 
was uninviting for me. Would I not then 


satisfy myself with a sip of the holy water anda 
little less punya ? Possibly the dakshina would 
also be less. But they found me too unholy to rise 
to any of the baits. I went to a ghat removed from 
public haunt and apparently neglected by the priests. 
The ghat was none too clean, but it certainly afforded 
a vantage ground to appreciate the loveliness of that 
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beauty spot. Soon a number of peacocks appeared 
and one condescended to give us one of those 
exquisite dances that the bird is capable of. My 


friend and I were lost in admiration when a priest 
appeared on the scene and asked us to remove our 
shoes. “My dear friend, you have not troubled to 
keep the place clean, and how do you ask me to 


remove my shoes? There is no temple here and 
nothing to show us that we should take off our 
shoes,’’ I said. He had no reply, but he said: 


“This is not a place frequented by visitors. But now 
that you have come here, would you not give 
us some dakshina ?" I sat silent. He asked again. 
I said, I was sorry, and he left muttering a few 
imprecations. As we were leaving, the priests who met 
us first had found us out and said: ‘They are Aryas. 
Oh, Gandhi has thrown Hinduism overboard. ” 

We returned wondering if Ajmer too would not at 


the end of the evening say to Sjt. Vallabhbhai, ‘‘ Oh, 
Gandhi has thrown the nation overboard.”’ 


But we were to be agreeably disappointed. 
Sjts. Vallabhbhai, Manilal and Jamnalalji had achieved 
something worthy of the 13th of April. They had 
brought the two factions together and succeeded in 
deciding upon a panel of office-bearers and executive 
committee which commanded the confidence of all. 
There was a very large attendance at the public 
meeting, and every one said; “ Thanks to Vallabhbhai’s 
visit, we are having a meeting the like of which we 
have not had during recent years.’ Sjts. Vallabhbhai 
and Manilal addressed the meeting, making a solemn 
appeal to Ajmer to remember once again the Congress, 
its creed, and its programme. Sorrow there was on 
every face that Ajmer had done nothing for the 
Congress programme, in fact it had given a _ bad 
account of itself. But when the news that a happy 
compromise had been arrived at was announced, the 
whole atmosphere was changed. All the gloom dis: 
appeared and every one who spoke said that Ajmer 
had done something that day which while it was 
very good Was a promise of better things in future. 
Messrs. Mirza Beg and Zuberi who had agreed to be ottice: 
bearers announced that within twenty four hours they 
would revert to their Khadi and that the public 
might expect them to do their good bit thenceforth, 
They were loudly cheered. Ordered by the president 
of the evening, Sheth Jamnalalji, I spoke for a minute 
or two, reminding them that the only speech I was 
allowed by Gandhiji to make while in his presence 
was of one sentence: ‘Give me your contributions 
for Khadi,’ and that unless they agreed with the 
Pushkar priests, they should give something that 
evening to set their seal of approval on what had 
been done and also as a token of their desire to do 
something for the Congress programme. The response 
was as hearty as it was spontaneous and as many 
Musalmans put in their nickels and coppers as the 
Hindus, some of them telling me, “We are willing to 
give as much as you want, but assure us that the 
money will be honestly used.” 

Well, therein was at once a lesson and a message 
for Ajmer. Ajmer has made a very good beginning, 
Let those who have wholeheartedly agreed to work 
the Congress programme try their utmost to revive 
the confidence and faith af the public in Congress 
work and Congress workers. M. D. 
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The Bomb and the Knife 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


At the back of the bomb thrown in the Assembly 
by men bearing Hindu names and the knife of 
Rajpal’s assassin bearing Muslim name runs the same 
philosophy of mad revenge and impotent rage. The 
bomb throwers have discredited the cause of freedom 
in whose name they threw the bombs, the user of 
the knife has discredited Islam in whose name the 
perpetrator did the mad deed. The Government would 
be foolish if they become nervous and resort to 
counter madness. If they are wise, they will perceive 
that they are in no small measure to blame for the 
madness of the bomb thrower. By their indifference 
to popular feeling they are exasperating the nation and 
and the exasperation is bound to lead some astray. 
Congressmen whose creed is non-violence will do well 
not to give even secret approval to the deed but pursue 
their method with redoubled vigour, if they have real 
faith in it. 

’ Rajpal’s assassination has given him a martyrdom 
and a name which he did not deserve. He had made 
full reparation in regard to his pamphlet. He had also 
already suffered for it. The assassination has brought 
him posthumous renown. I tender the members of 
the. martyr’s family my condolences and hope that 
neither they nor the Arya Samajists will harbour any 
ill-will against the Musalmans because of the deed 
of one mad man amongst them. The assassin will, I 
expect, in due course pay the last penalty for his deed. 
It is to be fervently hoped that there will not be a 
repetition of the sorry scenes one witnessed over the 
funeral of Abdul Rashid. 

Of course the bomb and the knife. derive their 
lease of life from the world’s belief in violence as a 
remedy for securing supposed justice. Organised destruc: 
tion is n2 less immoral because it is not a crime 
in the penal code of nations. The insensate speed with 
which the nations of the West are hourly forging new 
weapons of destruction for purposes of war is 
suffocating the world with the spirit of violence. Little 
wonder if hot heads of all nations and all faiths should 
overstep the limits of. the penal code even at the risk 
of their lives. The bomb thrower and the assassin 
will live on so long as public opinion of the world 
tolerates war. But they can always be kept under 
check if local opinion does not approve of or tolerate 
their activity. 

The bomb is more easily dealt with than the knife, 
The bomb has no milieu in India. The Government 
can stop it today if they choose, not by frightfulness 
but by conceding the national demand gracefully and in 
time, But that is hoping against hope. For the 
Government to do so would be a change of heart, 
not merely of policy. And there 
horizon to warrant the hope that 
is imminent, 

The hope therefore lies really in the nation, in the 
Congressmen. In my wanderings I have sensed no 


is nothing on the 
any such change 
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belief amongst national workers im metheds of 
violence. I have however missed a living faith in the 
method of non-violence, I have felt even a want of 
faith in it. An atmosphere of despair undoubtedly 
pervades the air. This demoralising uncertainty 
disables workers from appreciating to the full the 
programme prescribed by the National Congress, They 
do not see that if non-violence is to.express itself in 
national activities for attainment of freedom, the 
Congress programme-is the natural and inevitable 
outcome. We can to a great extent checkmate. the 
bomb thrower, if we would have faith in our own 
programme and work for it. 


The Fearless Speaker 


Whatever the outcome of the tussle between the 
speaker of the Assembly and the Government,” 
Sjt. Vitthalbhai J. Patel has more than vindicated the 
choice of the Assembly in electing him to the Speaker’s 
chair. He has upheld the dignity of the office by his 
strict impartiality. But within the limits prescribed 
by law or tradition, he has missed not a_ single 
Opportunity of advancing the national cause. This has 
naturally brought about a conflict between him and 
the Government. And he has won every time, he 
won even when he was betrayed by the heat of the 
moment into a departure from his usual urbanity. He 
corrected himself the very next day by tendering a 
dignified, voluntary, ample apology. He has never 
hidden his colours. By his fearless conduct in the 
chair, he has enhanced the prestige of the nation. 


It is therefore worth while examining the cause of 
his great success. He has no personal end to serve. 
His financial needs are small for he lives simply, and 
therefore neither the high office nor the high salary 
have any temptation for him. And _ to this state of 
detachment he adds an amazing industry that has 
enabled him to gain an unsurpassable mastery over 
the rules and procedure guiding his high office. For 
Vitthalbhai Patel politics have been no pastime for 
filling his leisure hours, they have been a passion 
with him. He has therefore dedicated all his talents 
and time to their study with the result that in his 
own field he has made himself almost invincible. 


M. K. G. 


* Written on 12th April at Uyyur, 
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Soa SSeS Sa a a 
With Gandhiji in Burma 
IV 
Swaraj through Mandalay 

The public meeting in Mandalay under the shadow 
of the walls of the historic fort of King Thebow was 
very largely attended. Gandhiji spoke in. Hindustani, 
the interpreter being an Indian Musalman whose 
effective Burmese rendering was much appreciated. 
I reproduce the prefatory part of the speech: 

You have rightly reminded me that it was here 
a Mandalay that the great son of India Lokamanya 
Tilak was buried alive. It was he who gave India 
the mantra of Swaraj and in burying him alive the 
British Government had buried India alive. The Lion 
of the Punjab also was similarly incarcerated here, and 
lest we should forget those things, Government 
recently buried alive Sjt.Bose and numerous other 
sons of Bengal. Mandalay is thus a place of pilgrimage 
for us Indians, and it is a remarkable coincidence that 
we are all sitting here today in the shadow of the 
walls: of the fort and the prison sahctified by those 
sons of India. In India it is a common saying that 
the way to Swaraj is through Mandalay and the 
British Government has taught you too that great 
lesson by incarcerating India’s great sons here. The 
way to Swaraj is the way of suffering, indeed no 
country has come to its own without sufferihg and let 
Mandalay be an eternal reminder both to you and to 
us of that great truth. ” 

Message to the Phoongys 

The real message to the Phoongys had been yet 
undelivered. Hundreds of monks met Gandhiji in 
Burma as in Ceylon, but perhaps the spirit of inquiry 
was not so keen in Burma as in Ceylon, and nowhere 
did Gandhiji 
one place there he rested satisfied with simply sounding 
a note of warning: “‘You who do well to own the 
Buddha as your teacher will do well to explore the 
limitless possibilities of non-violence. There are things 
in your practice which I have not been able to 
reconcile with the teachings of the Buddha but I do 
not propose to abuse your great hospitality by being 
critical at this moment.”’ In Mandalay which is a 
great centre of pagodas and monasteries, thousands of 
Phoongys had gathered to meet Gandhiji, but the 
noise was so great that it was impossible to speak at 
any length and with any seriousness. “You have, ” 
he said, “as I conceive it, one of the greatest truths 
that the world can ever have uttered by one of the 
greatest teachers of mankind, viz, ahimsa. If there 
had been a perfectly silent and a quiet atmosphere I 
would gladly have spoken to you upon that quiet 
doctrine. As it is I can only ask you to study the 
doctrine and reduce it to practice’in every act of your 
lives. It is infinitely greater than the gems and the 
diarfonds people prize so much. It can become, if 
you will make wise use of it, your own saving and 
the saving of mankind. ”’ 

In Tongoo, however, which was the last place 
visited in Burma, there was unusual silence and 
quiet in the great pandal that they had constructed for 
the occasion, and the Phoongys had the privilege of a 
great interpreter in the person of Tharawady U Pu. 
I reproduce the Tongoo speech in extenso, at the end 
of this letter. 
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find an audience to draw him out. At: 
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Farewells 

The farewells at Moulmein, Mandalay: and Rangoon 
were all unforgettable. As I have said in my previous 
letters the contributions were everywhere doubled and 
even more than doubled as a result of the loving 
pressure of Gandhiji. In Moulmein, however, théy 
were not satisfied with what they had done. A very 
large number of friends accompanied us on the launch 
taking us to Martaban, and one of them at his own 
instance started auctioning Gandhiji’s yarn garland. 
It fetched as much as Ks. 100 and then right up to 
the moment we reached Martaban gold buttons and 
other things went on being presented to Gandhiji and 
auctioned on the launch, with the result that the 
proceeds of these auctions went to swell the original 
purse by a thousand rupees more. The thing would 
have gone on_ indefinitely if Gandhiji had not 
stopped it. As the train was about to move, Gandhiji 
who was quite overpowered addressed a few words to 
the friends who had arranged themselves in an order 
ed meeting: 

“Money-gifts are hardly ever asure indication of 
love. In fact in our epics we have the story often 
told of God refusing the richest presents from those 
having great possessions, and preferring to eat the 
coarse morsel lovingly given by a devotee. But it is 
my great misfortune that I have to measure your love 
by the money-gifts you give for Daridranarayan. It 
is hardly fair to you, I know, but no matter in 
whatever balance you were weighed, you have simply 
refused to be found wanting. The excess of your love 
can only teach me to be more humble and mote 
worthy of it.”’ 

In Mandalay on the first day the arctions at the 
public -meeting were a complete failure. But on 
the next day merchants from Mogok, the ruby area 
of Burma, had come with the set purpose of giving 
as much as they could and four or five of them 
went on bidding for all the little things that were 
sold until there was no time left and Gandhiji had to 
leave for the-station, “There is just one thing left 
now. I have no time to auction it. I wouder if cne 
of you will offer a fair price for it.’’ One of the 
Punjabi friends immediately said: “ Whatever price you 
demand, sir.” “It is not for me to say,’ said Gandhiji. 
Some one said, “ Two hundred,” and immediately the 
friend closed with the offer. He followed us to the 
station where a shower of gifts was going on. “Ido 
not think I can carry this necklace with me. Who is 
going to offer afair price ?’’ asked Gandhiji. The same 
friend rushed forward with the same words : ‘’ Whatever 
you demand, sir.’ Gandhiji was greatly puzzled. The 
friend had given enough and he dared not ask more, 
But the friend insisted. ‘‘ Ask, sir, and I will give. 
Who knows, you may not come here again!” He 
again offered a handsome donation, thus paying 
something over a thousand rupees that evening. 

The farewell at Rangoon was touching. The boat 
was timed to leave atl p.m. and the friends had begun 
to gather there much earlier. But the boat did not 
move until 3-30, and all the friends kept waiting on 
the wharf until the last moment,—Dr. Mehta insisting 
on being there in spite of Gandhiji’s repeated requests, 
and the jolly old Madanjit, whose very bluntness had 
endeared him to the Burmans and Indians alike, kept 
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‘law and order’ there pacing up and down and gently 
asking the crowd not to go beyond a cértain limit. 
Message to the Phoongys 

“With this meeting ends what has been to me a 
most interesting and instructive tour in the interior 
of Burma. Delightful as my experiences of the people 
of Burma were when my visit some years ago was 
only confined to Rangoon and for a day only to 
Moulmein, that delight has been heightened by my 
experience during this tour even as far as Mandalay. 
It has been a great joy to me to see at all these 
meetings so many yellow-robed Phoongys and so many 
Burman sisters and brothers. As this will be for 
many years to come, if not for ever, my last 
address to an audience such as this, I propose to 
submit a few remarks on what is to you and me 
dearest to our hearts. It cannot be without purpose 
and meaning that all your addresses, no matter where 
presented, have approved of and blessed my message 
of non-violence and of the spinning wheel. I would 
therefore say a few words to you in explanation of 
what I understand by the message of ahimsa. To 
me it is one of the most active forces in the world. 
It is like the sun that rises upon us unfailingly from 
day to day. Only if we would but understand it, it is 
infinitely greater than a million suns put together: It 
radiates life and light and peace and happiness. Why 
do we not see that light, that life, that peace and that 
happiness in a land that professes the law of ahimsa? 
As I said in Mandalay only yesterday, it has appeared 
to me that the message of the Buddha, the 
Enlightented One, has only touched but the surface of 
the heart of Burma. I would like to apply one or two 
tests. Now I hold that where the law of ahimsa 
there should be no _ jealousy, 
no crime. I read your 
criminal statistics and I find that you are not 
behindhand in the race for crime. Murder on the 
slightest pretext seems to me to be fairly common in 
Burma. I will therefore appeal to the friends on my 
left (the Phoongys) who are supposed to be the 
repositories of the Faith you have inherited from the 
Buddha. Having travelled in Ceylon and now fairly 
long enough in Burma, I feel that we in India have 
perhaps more fully, though by no means as fully as 
possible, interpreted the message of the Buddha than 
you have done. We have it in our Shastras that 
whenever things go wrong, good people and sages go 
in fot tapasya otherwise known as _austerities. 
Gautama himself, when he saw oppression, injustice 
and death around him, and when he saw darkness in 
front of him, at the back of him and each side of 
him, went out in the wilderness and remained there 
fasting and praying in search of light. And if such 
penance was necessary for him who was _ infinitely 
greater than all of us put together, how much more 
necessary is it for us, no matter whether we are 
dressed in yellow or not? My friends, if you will 
become torchbearers lighting the path of a weary 
world towards the goal of ahimsa, there is no other 
way out of it, save that of self-purification and penance. 
So many priests are sitting here ‘today. If some of 
them will take upon themselves the work of interpreting 
the message of the Buddha, they will revolutionise life. 
You will not be guided by rigid traditions, but will 


reigns supreme, 
no unworthy ambition, 


search your hearts and your scriptures and tear the 
hidden meaning lying behind the written word and 
vivify your surroundings. You will then find upon 
searching your hearts that it is not enough not to take 
animal life, but you must see to it that it is not taken 
for the pleasures of the palate. You will then at once 
realise that it is inconsistent with the doctrine of love 
for all that lives to turn our mouths into chimneys. I 
understand that drink is on the increase in a people so 
simple-hearted as the Burmese and in a climate which 
does not necessitate the drinking of the fiery liquid. You 
will immediately see on further research that there is 
no room for one who loves everything that lives to 
have fear lurking in his breast. You will yourselves 
cease to fear authority and you will teach all around 
you to cease to fear anybody. I hope that these few 
words thar I have spoken to you in all humility and 
from the bottom of my heart will be received by 
you in the same spirit in which they have been 
spoken. Since you have at all your meetings credited 
me with a spirit of non-violence and truth, I have 
endeavoured to interpret in the best way I could the 
message of non-violence and truth as I have understood 
it for an unbroken period of 40 years. May the words 
I have spoken find a lodgment in your heart and may 
they bear abundant fruit, and if they do, there should 
be no difficulty in all factions and parties combining 
together for a common cause. I thank you for having 
listened to me with such patience and in perfect 
silence.” M. D. 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 


Sjt. Jairamdas, Secretary of the Foreign Cloth 
Boycott Committee appointed by the Working 
Committee, has not allowed grass to grow under his 
feet. The headquarters of the committee are Congress 
House, Bombay. From there the Secretary is issuing 
bulletins and leaflets and addressing letters to 
municipal bodies and others. An important leaflet gives 
the names and addresses of sale and _ production 
Khadi depots throughout India. The reader can have 


the list by sending an anna stamp to the F. C, 
B. Committee, Congress House, Bombay 4. The 
registered telegraphic address is ‘ Boycott.’ It 


will interest the reader to know that there are in all 
328 such centres of which Bengal has 66 and 
‘Tamilnad 64. Next come Andhra with 39 and Bihar 
with 33. Whilst by itself the list is encouraging, it is 
but a drop in the ocean compared with the foreign 
cloth shops in the country. There is no doubt that 
Bombay alone has more than 328 foreign cloth sale 
depots. It is for the public to capture this trade 
which drains away ,crores of rupees annually from 
India. One rupee spent on Khadi giveth lifé, one 
rupee spent on foreign cloth killeth, 

The bulletins issued by the office give information 
about the progress of boycott. The first leaflet issued 
gives the case for boycott. 30,000 copies have been 
pene A nominal price of one pice has been fixed 
or it. I copy the following interesti 
from the leaflet: ; See ge gee 

We consume 13 Yards per Head 


“Tt has been calculated, on the basis of figures 
of cloth produced in and imported into India during 
the last 29 years from 1899 to 1928 that the annual 
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consumption of cloth in India is 12.86 yards. If 
we take the figures of the last ten years only, the 
avetage consumption has been 13.08, i.¢., about 13 
yards per head. On the other hand India has been 
able to pull on with less than even 9 yards per 
head, as in 1919-20 when the consumption was 
only 8.8 yards per head. 
The Problem of Boycott 

“Taking 13 yards as the normal consumption 
of cloth per head, let us see what the problem of 
the complete boycott of foreign cloth consists in. 
How much of these 13 yards comes from outside 
India? During the last ten years India has been 
importing on an average about 33 p.c. of the 
total yardage of cloth consumed by it, i.e, 44 
yards per head. The remaining 8? yards per head 
are produced in the country by mills and 
handlooms. 

“The problem of effecting a complete boycott 
of foreign cloth thus reduces itself to producing in 
India only 43 yards of cloth more per head per year. 

How to solve It 

“* At the above rate, the total extra cloth required 
for the nation will be 4431.89 lakhs, i.¢., about 
138 crores of yards. Experts have calculated that 
an ordinary spinner can spin in 8 hours 
sufficient yarn of 10 counts (at an average of 350 
yards per hour) to produce 1 yard of cloth. If he 
works 8 hours a day for 300 days in a year, he 
can produce 300 yards of cloth. We thus require 
only 46 lakhs of such spinners to produce all the 
yarn needed for 138 crores of yards of cloth. Out 
of 50 lakhs of charkhas in India, 40 lakhs are to- 
day idle. They have to be put in motion by finding 
the spinners. Is this an impossible task for a 
nation of nearly 32 crores? 

“All that it means is that if only 3 out of 
every 200 persons in India do such spinning the task 
is done! All. that we lack is the will to attempt it. 


“It has been estimated that the number of rural 
workers in India who are practically unemployed 
for three months in a year will come to as much 
as 77 crores. If 1,84 lakhs of such unemployed 
rural workers (i.e., only 7 out of every 6 
unemployed men) are engaged on spinning, we 
shall have, within the period of their enforced 
leisure, all the yarn we need for a complete boycott 
of foreign cloth. Spinning will yield them an 
income, on the lowest computation, of one anna 
per day. For the millions whose income otherwise 
averages to less than | anna 7 pies, this addition 
is a boon.” 

The leaflet thus concludes: 
Do Your Duty 

“The problem being thus reduced to simple and 
intelligible terms, you can contribute to the 
movement in all or any one of the following 
ways: 

1. By using genuine 
of foreign cloth. 

2. By making a pecuniary contribution to 
the movement. 


Khadi in the place 


3. By doing sacrificial spinning regularly 
every day at least for half an hour. 
Act at once, now, today.” M..K. G. 
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DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 91 Rs. 474-0-0 
Manekchand Purushottam Doshi Jharia 10-0-0 
Chunilal Nathabhai Bombay 10-0-0 
Keshavlal Narayandas a 10-0-0 
N. C, Mehta Calcutta 15-0-0 
Purushottam Madhavji Shah Calicut 25-0-0 
Ambalal Gopaldas Shah Ahmedabad 6-0-0 
Dahyabhai Manorbhai Patel - 1-0-0 
Mohanlal Ranchhod Sheth - 25-0-0 
Lilavati Vadilal " 2-0-0 
Purushottam Khimji Chauhan Jharia 2-0-0 
Lalbhai Fakirbhai Bhimpore 10-0-0 
‘A friend’ Benares Camp 5-0-0 
Prakashnath Udhampur 25-0-0 
M. S. Desai Tikar (Ran) 5-0-0 
Matubhai Kasanbhai Bombay 25-0-0 
Ala Pestanji Pocha Poona 50-0-0 
K. K. Shah Bombay 2-0-0 
Parikh Mohanlal Nanalal Khambhat 5-0-0 
A gentleman = 2-0-0 
Pranjivan U. Pandya Junagadh 2-0-0 
Murlidhar Kakar Allahabad 10-0-0 
Collections through Chandulal 

K. Mehta Karachi 10-0-0 

“Four friends,’ 8; A behn, 2. 

Through Narsibhai Amthabhai Dadhiav 5-0-0 


Sutar Maganlal Nathuram, 2; Collections 
by readers of Sarvajanik Library, 3. 


Kesarimal Trikamdas Akola 
Bhogilal Chunilal Vakil Ahmedabad 
Mrs. Mangala Desai New Delhi 
R. Parikh & Co. Ahmedabad 
N. Vadhvyana 99 
Prahladji Ranchhod Chuvavala Be 
Parikh Ramanlal Keshavlal Petlad 
Vitthaldas Madhavji Rangoon 
Chandulal Gambhirmal Mehta Bombay 
Ramjibhai Shavjibhai Ahmedabad 
Lalbhai Fakirbhai Ganjam 
Ek Bhai 
Collections by Someshvar 

Harishankar Joshi Andheri 


Someshvar Harishankar Joshi, 5; Darji 
Dahyabhai Bhutabhai, 2; Sheth Dhakuji 
Esuji, 1. 


Hargovinddas Mohanlal Moulmein 
V. N. Shah Ff 
Natvarlal Manilal Ahmedabad 
Khandubhai Kalubhai & Co. Nawapur 
Chhotalal Bhagvandas & Co. Madras 
A gentleman o 
Chhibubhai Keshavji Patel Bhamo 


The Paneli Press Co., through 


Kachrabhai Ambaram Moti Paneli 


Chhotabhai Motibhai Patel Bombay 
Lala Shanidas Kapur Kishatvar 
Through Gokaldas, Amreli 

Khadi Bhandar Amreli 
Two friends, through Ramsharan  Benares 
R. L. Modi Pachora 
Bansidhar and Brothers Ahmedabad 


25-0-0 
25-0-0 
25-0-0 
2-0-0 
25-0-0 
1-0-0 
100-0-0 
25-0-0 
14-10-0 
1-0-0 
4-0-0 
2-0-0 


8-0-0 


10-0-0 
5-0-0 
0-8-0 

15-0-0 

10-0-0 
5-0-0 

10-0-0 


25-0-0 
25-0-0 
2-0-0 


5-0-0 
2-0-0 
5-0-0 

25-0-0 


Total Rs, 1,138-2~-0 
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In Andhradesha 


this oft postponed visit at a time 
for the workers. It is about 
and when owing to long 


I am paying 
trying for me as also 
the hottest part of the year 
travelling I am almost washed out. Happily though 
the tour programme is stiff and requires daily 
travelling mostly by motor cars, I am left alone between 
10 to 5 except for one hour when I am spinning. 
This gives me time for some recuperation, editing and 
correspondence. 

The tour may be said to have commenced with 
Hyderabad. Dr. Latifi of Hydérabad met us at Wadi 
junction and covered the whole party with unobtrusive 
attention. 

Immense crowds greeted us at Hyderabad and it took 
over 45 minutes to pass from the carriage to the car. 
By right on either side our lodging was fixed at 
Sarojini Devi’s Golden Threshold where Dr. Naidu and 
Padmaja made us feel perfectly at home. Sjt. Vaman- 
rao Naik was the boss of the whole show. But in 
spite of the able assistance of his volunteers aud the 
help willingly accepted of the Hyderabad police, he 
could not regulate the immense crowds that pressed 
in from everywhere at the mass meeting. I must 
not however tarry over the description of the meeting 
or the many institutions to which Sjt. Vamanrao Naik 
took us. 

Here is the list of the Hyderabad collections as 
prepared for me by Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya 
who joined us at Hyderabad leaving his paralytic wife 
in bed. 


Hyderabad. citizens’ purse, Rs. 5,025-0-0; 
Secunderabad purse, 2,557“t=1; Collections at 
various meetings, 325-10-0; Sedam Vyapari 


Mandal, 103-0-0; Tandur Vyapari Mandal, 101-0-0; 
Vikarabad, 10-0-0;’ Shankerpalli, 50-0-0; Miscel- 
laneous, 60-0-0; Audi Hindu High School, 
Hyderabad, 161-0-0; P. B. P. School, Secunderabad, 
15-0-0; Secunderabad Merchants’ purse, 116-0-0; 
Hyderabad Ladies’ Meeting, purse and collections, 
639:14-2; Miscellaneous, 174-4-0; Promised by 
Sjt. Dhanraj, 1,000-0-0; Total Rs. 10,337-13-3. 


Leaving Hyderabad on 7th evening contrary to 
previous arrangement and in order to save time 
Deshabhakta put us down at Bonakal Station at 3 
a.m. and took us by motor to the interior. The 
arrangement is to take me through villages which 
are presenting purses. This is not a self-imposed 
virtue but a virtue of necessity. Growing mass 
consciousness has awakened the people to a sense of 
their importance and they have dictated their terms 
this time. ‘If you want us to give contributions, you 
must produce Gandhi before us,’ they. seem to have 
said. Of course the euphemism for this ‘ production ’ 
is darshan. Little do the «simple good-hearted 
villagers realise what it means for a weak old man to 
move from place to place amid din and noise and 
receive embarrassing attentions from thousands of men 
and women. This ‘production’ is however a good 
experience for me. It gives me an insight, however 
slight it may be, into the life of the Andhra villages. 
Slight it is because I am able to do no more than 
appear before crowds and receive purses. If the 
Managing Committee could have given me some time 


for tarrying in the villages so as to enable me to 
have chats with them, it would have been a great 
privilege and an equally great education for me but 
it was not to be. 
I must again however restrain myself hoping to 
give some interesting reminiscences later on. I must 
close. these hurried lines: with the following list. It 
would show how quick the march has been and how 
deep we have penetrated the interior. 
7-4-1929—Rajah of Munagala (in Hyderabad), 
Rs, 1,500-0-0; On the way from Hyderabad 
to Bonakal, Rs. 10-8-10. 

8-4-1929—Lingala, Rs. 22-11-9; Mekkapeta, +0-13-9; 
Jaggayyapeta, 622-0-33; Ponakanchi, 116-0-0; 
Jayantipuram, 500-7-0. 


9-4-1929—Nandigama, Rs. 1,232-8-6; Guntupalli, 
: 130-0-0; Ibrahampatam, 601-0-0. 

10-4-1929—Nuzoid, Rs. 1,705-9-4; Gollapalli, 

280-5-0; Arugolanu, 1,196-0-0; Kanumolu, 


58-8-3; Veeraoalli, 140-0-0; Pottipadu, 4+1-0-0; 
Atukuru, 184-1-9; Bezwada, 4,735-3-13. 
11-4-1929—Kbaddar Samstha, Gunadala, Rs.1,220-4-3; 
Mogalrazapuram, 1,211-0-9; Padamata, 1,434-0-0 
( Rs. 201 earmarked for Lalaji Fund ); Porauki, 
141-10-0; Idupugollu, 887-8-1; Punadipadu, 
629-12-0; Godavarru, 440-0-9; Neppalli; 517-1-0; 
Akunuru, 218-0-0 (Rs. 26 earmarked for 
Lalaji Fund); Gaudikunta, 8-0-0. 
12-4-1929—Kommumuru, Rs. 401-0-0; Vuyyuru, 
695-0-0; Chirivada, 50-0-0 (Rs. 50 earmarked 
for Lalaji Fund ). 
Jewellery ( approximate value ), Rs. 600-0-0, 
Total Rs. 21,570-2-5. 
M. K. G. 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for’ packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
$ 3 post free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandatr. . 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
, [ Third Edition ] 

In this edition are included four more articles and 
anew preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi octavo. 
Price Re. 1. Postage extra 2} as. 

Manager, Young India 
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A Schoolmistress’s Testimony 


[ From the letters received from America about 
the great success of Sarojinidevi’s mission I 
reproduce another from Miss Dorothy Waldo, the 
Associate Principal of Dana Hall School, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts: M. K. G.] 

“At the request of Madame Sarojini Naidu, I am 
going to write you a little account of her visit to the 
Dana Hall School in Wellesley, Massachusetts. As 
there can be no possibility that you know very much 
about this school, perhaps it would be well to give 
you some Hitle account of what it is and what it 
stands for. It is a boarding school of five hundred 
girls who range in ages from ten to twenty. The 
school is organized into four separate units; the little 
girls up to fifteen living in one group; the girls that 
we call the high school girls in a second group; 
the girls who have graduated from high school, but 
who do not wish a formal college education, in a 
third group; and high school graduates who wish to 
make a serious study of music in the fourth group. 

“All of these young people come from the moneyed 
class of America. AS you are so much of a 
student of races and social conditions, I think you 
will understand that this moneyed class is with 
us very large, a class which is very close to the 


soi! and sturdy in its instincts but unfortunately 
spoiled by the luxuries which it has _ earned 
for: itself and which it, has rapidly made _ into 


necessities. The children of this class are very apt to be 
sent away to boarding school either because the schools 
in their home towns are not satisfactory or because 
home conditions are unhappy, or because the newly 
rich parents find themselves unable to cope with the 
so-called ‘social freedom’ of the younger generation. 
They themselves give their children cocktails and 
automobiles, though they know that-they should not 
have them, and, when they become too worried, they 
shunt their responsibility off on to the shoulders of 
the sturdier boarding school where cocktails and 
automobiles are not permitted. I have always been 
very deeply impressed with the fact that it is possible 
to scrape the veneer of false values off these young 
people, because they are close to the soil themselves, 
the sense of real values has not wholly atrophied 
within them, but has only been covered as a glowing 
coal might be covered with the cold ashes of a dead 
life. They respond unfailingly to real values and real 
people. We make them dress simply, live simply, 
and work very hard, and our policy is to give them 
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as much freedom of thought and speech and action as 


is consistent with protecting them against the too early 
stimuli of a world gone mad over social pleasures. 


“It was into such a group that Madame Naidu 
came last Saturday night. I cannot adequately put 
into words the thing which she did for these girls. 
Because she was real herself, because her hands were 
sensitive enough to feel the glowing coal underneath 
the ashes, she blew away from them that which was 
useless and unworthy, and they responded universally 
to the magnetic inspiration of her presence. Five 
hundred of. them sat motionless for ar hour and a 
half, while she talked about you and your message 
and what real freedom means. Moreover, perhaps you 
do not realize, since you are so alive in your own 
country, that you have been more or less of a story- 


book figure in _ this part of the world. You 
have been a _ picturesque person on a printed 
page, @& person about whom one read and 
whose name one pronounced with an air of 


being well informed, but who was not really alive 
and true. Since Madame Naitu’s talk, I have heard 
girl after girl say: ‘Gandhi seems real to me now 
and I know what he is trying to do.’ Youth can 
understand your ideal far more than can disillusioned 
maturity, and it is through youth that your hope of 
realizing it tan be kept alive. The fact that Madame 
Naidu’s lecture of an hour and a half enthralled the 
mature members of the audience as well as the 
children is a further proof that she was great enough 
to understand that the truth clearly spoken reaches 
old and young, wise and unwise. 

“It was not only in her actual address that Madame 
Naidu made India real to these young people. She 
was sO gracious and so charming and so _ interested 
in all of our school life that wherever she went she 
left behind her a trail of pleased and sparkling 
individuals. Our Irish Catholic pastry cook, who has 
served us for twenty five years, recalls with pride that 
Madame Naidu touched one of her loaves of bread, 
and the little ten-year old children at Tenacre have 
named their puppy with the name that she suggested. 
When our fourteen-year old girls learned that she 
was to visit the gymnasium, some of those who were 


‘planning to be excused decided to go to class that 


day in order that they might have a glimpse of her 
on the platform; and even the carpenters working on 
the new auditorium paused to ask who the foreign 
lady was. It was remarkable to me, that after the 
long and busy day which she spent with us here, she 
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was able to go immediately to Wellesley College to 
a more mature audience and to give a second address, 
wholly different from the first but equally powerful 
and on an equally high spiritual level. Many of the 
members of our faculty went there to hear her for a 
second time, and they came back saying that they 
had been a little afraid to go, fearing that there would 
be a let-down after the fine Saturday evening speech, 
but that there was only further inspiration and further 
kindling of the consciousness that Truth knows neither 
race nor creed, and that we have been blessed in 
having this friend of yours come to us.” 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Duty of Local Bodies 
Sjt. Jairamdas Doulatram has addressed a circular 
letter to the local bodies frdm which I take the 
following: 
“The local self-governing bodies in India can 
render substantial help in the following ways: 
1. By imposing a prohibitive octroi, terminal 


tax or other rate on all foreign cloth imported 
within the local area. Where the _ existing 
Municipal or Local Boards Acts do not permit 


this, the local representatives on the Provincial 
Legislature should be approached to have the law 
suitably amended. 

2. By exempting handspun and handwoven 
Khadi from octroi, terminal tax and every other 
local rate. 

3. By making all its cloth purchases in 
handspun and handwoven Khadi irrespective of its 
so-called costliness.”’ 

It will be interesting to know how many local 
bodies have responded to this appeal aud to what 


extent. 
Test for Congress Committees 


The F. C, B. Committee has circularised Congress 
Committees about progress of boycott in their 
provinces. But from the latest F. C. B. Bulletin issued 
by the Committee I observe that many Committees 
have ignored the circular, some have sent perfunctory 
reports. If the Congress Committees are efficient 
bodies, there should be no difficulty about getting 
regular and encouraging reports. During my tour I 


find that the masses are ready for boycott if the 
natural leaders will organise them for it, Information 
has been sought on the following heads: 
“1. Amount collected towards the boycott 
Fund. 
2. Average number of boycott volunteers 


at work during the week. 

3. Number of houses visited by the volunteers 
during the week. 

4. Number of persons 
boycott foreign cloth. 

5. Value of foreign cloth annually consumed 
within the local area concerned. 

6. Value of such cloth boycotted as 
of item (3) or other propaganda. 

7. Number of boycott meetings, processions, 
Nagar Kirtan parties, or Khadi bazars organised, 

8. Value of Khadi sold. 

9. Number of new charklas set in motion 
for hand-spinning by the efforts of the Committee, 


who promised to 


a result 
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10. Numbe: of Municipalities and District 
Local Boards which have not so far been able to 
adopt the suggestions made by this Committee at 
page 4 of the second F. C. B. Bulletin.” 

This part of the bulletin concludes: 

“ Besides the weekly reports, Congress Com- 
mittees must send consolidated reports of work 
done up to 30th April 1929, as the Ist of May is 
fixed for the National Stock-taking. These reports 
must reach this office latest by 6th May. Reports 
which are not received in time will have to be 
omitted from the general reports which this Com- 
mittee will submit to the Working Committee in 
the last week of May.” 

It is clear that this information should be in the 
possession of the All-India Congress Committee which 
meets on 24th May. 

The Seven Cities 

How easy the boycott is if it is properly organised 
one sees from the bulletin which shows that 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Delhi, Amritsar 
and Cawnpur are the cities that chiefly import 
foreign cloth. The bulletin proceeds: 

“If the local workers in these cities bestir 
themselves vigorously, much may be achieved 
by them. The merchants have been formally 
approached in some of the centres (it is understood 
in Calcutta and Cawnpur). It is hoped their 
example will be followed by the other cities. In 
view of the move taken in Cawnpur, it is high 
time that Delhi and Amritsar workers also took 
effective steps to come into a line with Cawnpur;” 


Its Effect 


The bulletin quotes the following from Tattersall as 
showing that even the little that has been achieved is 
telling on the Manchester market; 

“Cloth Manufacturers are feeling the absence 
of practicable demand for India. ... Manchester 
cannot be active when Indian buyers are holding 
aloof.” 

“‘More inquiry (for Manchester goods) from 
China and the Straits is reported. India is still 
lagging behind... for fear of the boycott 
movement,” 

Production of Khadi 


Some nervous patriots are already raising the 
question how Khadi can meet the deficit that must be 
caused by a successful boycott of foreign cloth. The 
question is no doubt relevant. But it is easily answered. 
Khadi alone has an infinite capacity for expansion, if 
there is a demand for it. Every hamlet is a potential 
spinning mill requiring little capital to set it up. The 
wheels can be fitted up in no time. The skill and the 
time are there running to waste for want of use. And 
when there is a general and insistent demand for Khadi, 
the petty trader who is today slaving for the foreign 
cloth market will deem it a privilege to work for 
Khadi. It will then pay him to work for the 
additional manufacture of Khadi. Moreover it should 
be remembered that the market will not be called 
upon to stock Khadi for the millions, even as 
biscuit manufacturers are not expected to supply 
the millions with their biscuits. Once Khadi 
becomes current soin, the touing millions will spiy 
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their own yarn and get it woven by the village weaver 
as they used to do before. And in this very natural 
decentralisation there will be the least fraud perpetrated. 
What is theretore wanted is for national workers to 
learn the technique of Khadi and organise the villages 
as the occasion arises. As soon as the Khadi atmo- 
Sphere is established in the country, there will be a 
demand from the villagers for organisation. Thus 
Khadi has in it a capacity for self-production 
whereas mill cloth has not. No doubt when the 
general demand for Khadi rises, for the time being 
the public will have to be satisfied with coarse Khadi. 
The A. I. S. A. has found from experience that the 
manufacture of fine Khadi is a matter of slow education. 
The ordinary woman will easily spin coarse counts, 
but she requires patient and persevering tuition to 
induce her to spin fine counts. The evolution of 
Khadi from coarse to fine during the past seven years 
has been most encouraging. But it will have to suffer 
temporary suspension when the demand for Khadi 
becomes imperative. And when it does, I have no 
doubt that in that wave of enthusiasm people will 
shed the fastidious taste they show now but will 
gratefully receive any Khadi they can get so long as 
it is genuine handspun. 


The ‘ Eve’ 

“We belong to an Empire beside whose 
fame that of Rome sinks to a shadow. 

“We control more thana fourth of the world’s 
land area and a _ quarter—460 million—of its 
1,852,000,000 inhabitants. 300,000 of our people 
rule 333,373,000 natives in India, Ceylon, British 
North Borneo, British Malaya, Palestine, Iraq 
and elsewhere in Asia-—an area of over two 
million square miles, Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it ! ! ! 

“Sixty million natives are controlled by 
706,000 British in Africa in an area of 3,820,000 
square miles. Five millions in Canada and over 
six in Australia occupy another 7,278,000 square 
miles of the world’s surface. 

“All round the world you will find smart 
young men in khaki guarding the possessions of 
the Union Jack—your possessions ! 

x «x K 


M. K. G. 


- 


“Ours, the greatest mercantile marine the 
world has ever known, carries more than a billion 
yards of cotton cloth and more than twelve million 


pounds worth of machinery annually to India, ° 


from which country British shareholders, creditors 
and officials draw some 30 million pounds a 
year!!! folk voae 
x x. x 
More than 25 million tons 
through the Suez Canal annually. 
guard Egypt! 


of shipping pass’ 


ees safeguard the world-wide activities of. 


our merchant ships we have a supreme Navy, the 
largest in the world, incomparable in training 
and equipment, strengthened’ by the -prestige of 
centuries. | 


“ At Singapore, which we -bought from the 


“Sultan Johore in 1824, is the main defence to our - 


No wonder we . 


far Eastern possessions and to White Australia. 
There is the largest floating dry dock in existence; 
it cost twelve million pounds, and contains 20,000 
tons of steel, weighing 50,000 tons. Mounted 
at Singpore are three eighteen-inch guns, each 
weighing 150 tons, and firing projectiles which 
weigh 3,333 pounds. 
x x Pa 


“The geography lesson is ended. Pour out a 
bumper of honest English ale—no bootleg poison 
for us, thank you! Thank God for the British 
Navy and drink to His Majesty the King!” 

The foregoing is a condensation from an article 
headed ‘Cheer up,’ printed in Britannia of 15th February 
last. The article has been sent by a _ courteous 
English correspondent with the following footnote; 
‘If Mr. Blinking Gandhi saw this lot, he’d probably 
cut his throat on one of his own spinning wheels.’ 

I have decided not to cut my throat yet fora 
while. I want to live to see the spinning wheel 
produce the whole of the billion yards of cloth that 
‘the greatest mercantile marine the world has ever 
known’ carries to India from England. Only, India 
bas to wake from her torpor. M. K. G. 


South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


Previously acknowledged on p. 72 Rs. 579-0-0 
Through Dayal Naran Standerton 26-8-0 
Through Vallabh Bhula = 6-10-0 
R. D. Prabhu Belgam 1-0-0 
Bhagubai Lakshman Gadamvar Yeotmal 5-0-0 
Valji Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Dayabhai Hargovind Jani Poona 10—0-0 
Ranchhoddas Dharsi Karachi 100-0-0 
Amritlal Jatashankar Bokoro 5-0-0 
Naranji Raghavji a 6-0-0 
Govindbhai Jerambhai Bombay 5-0-0 
H. Prajapati Ranchi . 2-0-0 
Shivshankat Ganpatram Bhawaniganj 2-0-0 
Motilal Muljibhai Nadiad 25—0-0 
Bapulal Chunilal Jhaveri Bombay 25-0-0 
Chhotabhai Patel Alindra 5-0-0 
Divalibehn Morarji Talaja § 20-0-0 
A gentleman Kheda 50-0-0 
Mangalbhai S._ Patel Baroda 50-0-0 
Hargovind Govardhandas Vile Parle 5-0-0 
Jayakunvarbehn Aden 10-0~0 
Keshavji Khetsi Bombay ~° 5-0-0 
Manibehn Gandhi, Ranavav 20-0-0 
"Harakhchand M.: Chorvad 125-0-0 
Through Khadi Bhandar Bombay 214-0-0 


- Gulabdas M., 25; Chhotalal B.,- 60; 
Chhotalal J.. 1; A gentleman, through 
Chunilal P., 50; A gentleman, 25; A 
gentleman, 25; A gentleman, 25; A gentle- 


nee 


man, 3: 
-Ranchhodii M. Sevni. 1-0-0. 
Girjashankar S. Bhatt Akoti 2~0-0 
 Mahavirdasji Mahant | Dholka 5-0-0 
‘A. Deshpremi ; Mangrol 250-0-0 
H. Vadilal & Co. Bombay 25-0-0 
_ Pyarali Muraj ; 3 200-0-0 


Total Rs, 1,790-2-0 


Young India 


A National Defect 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Although we have the credit for being a personally 
clean people, we have little reason to be satisfied with 
that certificate. Our cleanliness, 1. ¢. cleanliness 
compared to that of other nations is based upon the 
almost universal habit of taking the daily bath and 
of keeping our cottages clean and tidy. But I fear that 
it ends there. We purchase that cleanliness at the 
expense of our neighbours. Hence our villages are a 
dungheap and streets not walkable in spite of the 
fact that millions go barefoot. We do believe in 
removing dirt from our rooms but we also believe 
in throwing it in the street withont regard to the well- 
being of society. We are clean as individuals but not 
as members of the socity or the nation of which the 
individual is but a tiny part. 

Whenever I travel in the South this serious short- 
coming obtrudes itself on my attention and makes me 
feel most uncomfortable and sad. The evil is by no 
means peculiar to the South but it is in my opinion 
accentuated in the South. One does not see the 
defilement of rivers to the same extent in the other 
parts of India as in the South. 

On 17th instant at 6 a. m. we left Bezwada for 
‘Gantur by motor. We had to cross the great Krishna 
river. The scene I have often painfully witnessed from 
the trains in the South now met my gaze at closer 
quarters. The car practically passed by hundreds of 
men and women evacuating themselves not many 
yards from the river bank. It is the stream in which 
people bathe and from which they drink. Here there 
was a breach of the code -of decency and a criminal 
disregard of the most elementary laws of health. Add 
to this the economic waste of the precious manure, 
which they would be if these evacuations were made 
in a field and buried in the living surface of the earth 
and well mixed with loosened soil, instead of being 
filth and a danger to the health of the citizens, as 
they are when deposited on the river banks. 

Here is work for the Municipalities, if they will 
but do their primary duty of conserving the health of 
the citizens under their care. There is, I know, the 
custom of saying that these reforms must not be 
permitted to take the nation’s attention away from the 
work of Swaraj. I venture to submit that conservation 
of national sanitation is Swaraj work and may not be 
postponed for a single day on any 


consideration 
whatsoever. 


Indeed if Swarai is to be had by peaceful 
m3thods it will only be attained by attention to every 
little detail of national life. Such work will promote 
cohesion among workers and create an indissoluble 
bond between them and the people—a bond necessary 
for tke final overthrow of the existing system of 
Government. The system depends for its existence 
upon the weaknesses of the nation.. If there are no 
weaknesses to exploit, it will automatically cease to 
exist, A foreign government is like a foreign body 
in a diseased system. And even as for eradication of a 
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foreign body the system has to be made healthy from 
within, so also for the removal of a foreign government, it 
is necessary to remove all the internal causes of disease. 
Corporate insanitation is not the least of such diseases. 

Any Municipality tackling the evil of insanitation 
will have tough work before it, not by way of finding 
money for carrying out the reform but in the way of 
fighting colossal national prejudices and habits that 
have become second nature. It will therefore be good 
training in Swaraj. 

So far as the finance is concerned, the reform 
will not only cost little but it will ultimately be a 
source of wealth. I suggest that in this country it 
can be carried out only if the councillors will 
themselves take up the broom and the basket and not 
otherwise. The remedy is no doubt heroic, but it is 
cheap, efficient and capable of being immediately put 
into effect. When the city fathers are in earnest about 
the reform, they will be able to command the willing 
service of numberless volunteers. 


B. I.S. N. Co.’s Denial 


Whilst I am touring in the villages of Andhradesha, 

I see the following Free Press message in the Hindu: 
“The B. I. S. N. Co., in a statement to the 

Englishman, denies the allegations made by 

Mahatma Gandhi, who, referring to the sanitary 

arrangements of the boats plying to Rangoon, 

termed them as ‘criminal disregard of the welfare 
and feelings of the human cargo.” The Company 
says that Mahatma Gandhi thought that a deck 
passenger enjoyed second class privileges. The 
space termed by Mahatma Gandhi as_ blackhole 
was the extra space placed at the disposal of the 
deck passengers with the hatches open for allowing 
ventilation. As regards the sanitary arrangements,. 
the Company says there are sufficient men to keep 
the latrines etc. clean, and no complaint has 
bcen sent to the Commander about any incon- 
venience. There are arrangements for hospital but 

Mahatma Gandhi and his friends occupied it (?) on 

their return journey’ from Rangoon’ without 

permission. 

I wish I had the full text of the statement before 
me. But if the Free Press telegram is a fair 
summary of the B.I.S.N.Company’s agent’s state- 
ment, I am sorry for it. Instead of setting about 
correcting the disgraceful state of affairs, the agent 
has chosen to refute my very mild condemnation of 
the treatment of deck passengers based on personal 
observations. I hope I am not so stupid as to 
expect second class privileges for deck passengers but 
I do resent the unnatural gulf that separates the deck 
passenger from the saloon passenger. The deck 
passenger may not claim the luxurious conveniences 
provided for saloon passengers but he is entitled, 
whether he asks for it or not, to complete sanitary 
arrangements, and ample and clean accommodation. 
It should be possible for a person used to cleanly 
conditions to travel as deck passenger without running 
the risk of being ill or without having partially to 
starve as I had to starve for want of proper latrine 
arrangements, 

A ‘blackhole’ may not be claimed as ‘extra 
placed at the disposal of deck passengers. ’ 
that deck passengers 


space 
I suggest 
should be prevented from 
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Occupying space not intended for human habitation. 
I admit that the ordinary deck passenger will take up 
any space\to which he may have access in order to 
avoid the feeling of being cramped and in order to 
have some freedom of movement, 

That the Company has sufficient men to keep the 
latrines etc. clean does not prove that they do keep 
them clean. My charge is that the latrines were not 
kept clean, that the half doors were in a state of 
disrepair, making it impossible to lock them from 


within and that they were not enough for the number 
of passengers taken on board. 


I had hoped that the Company’s agent would not 
resort to the trick common in such cases ef saying 
that “no complaint has been sent to the Commander 
about any inconvenience.” When the class of passengers 
who travel deck learn the art of complaining of 
inconvenience, there would be no occupation for men 
like me. It is unfortunate that we as a nation will 
not air our discontent or do it clumsily and that we 
will put up with inconveniences which a human being 
should never tolerate. What is worse, I admit that 
the ordinary deck passenger has no sense of sanitations 
But that to me makes it all the more necessary for a 
Carrying company to be extra careful to ensure sanita- 
tion on its boats or trains. The last statement in this 
extraordinary denial, if it correctly represents the 
original, is a pure libel. I am not in the habit of 
Occupying places to which I am not entitled; such 
practice is contrary to the habit of a_ lifetime. 
I could not even have unconsciously occupied a 
Space reserved as_ hospital accommodation, for 
it was allotted to me and my ffriends by the 
Company’s officers. There was thus no question of 
occupying anything without permission. Let me now 
describe what space I was permitted to occupy. It was 
the open space on the bow between two lifeboats 
and surrounded on all sides by passengers. Nor were 
I and my company the only passengers on 
this space. Moreover I _ observed that the space 
was used by the officers for lifebuoy practice by the 
crew. There was ho notice anywhere to show that 
this open space was reserved as hospital accommoda- 
tion. Let me add too that there was a continuous 
shower of coal dust blowing over our heads the 
whole of the three days of the voyage. It was difficult 
to keep anything clean. If this was hospital accom: 
modation, it reflects little credit either on the Company 
or the medical officer who would be satisfied with an 
accommodation dangerous even for a healthy person 
and almost fatal for patients in some illnesses. Need- 
less to say there could be no privacy in an open space 
like this which the passengers and officers must 
frequently cross and recross. I have seen hospital 
accommodation for deck passengers on other boats. 
This has been a properly fitted cabin with reserved 
latrine accommodation for patients. Neither I nor my 
companions noticed anything of this character on S.S. 
Aronda. Lastly if I had usurped this space, surely 
it was the duty of the captain and the officers to draw 
my attention to the trespass. I expect the Company to 
withdraw the libel and apologise for it or substantiate 
the charge so recklessly made. Surely it will pay the 
Company to right the wrong instead of bolstering 
it by vain denizis. M. K. G. 


In Andhradesha 


The reader will find 
itinerary and collections. 


elsewhere the second week's 
Though I am gaining more 
and more insight into the village life in Andhra, 
the tour continues to be too giddy for my liking. 
I see the villages and yet miss seeing them for the 
mad rush through space. It is good no doubt to 
make collections but to do so at the sacrifice of the 
richer village experience is not good enough. 
But it would be foolish for me to grumble at the 
appointments made by the devoted co-workers who are 
wearing themselves out to make the tour a financial 
success and to enable the message of Khadi to be 
delivered to the largest number of villages possible 
during the seven weeks’ tour. In my speeches to the 
villagers, I am copying the example of the -late 
Sir Surendranath Banerji who, when he was asked 
why he delivered, during his English visit about 
1890, the same speech to almost all his audiences, 
said: ‘Because I want to give to all my best. Having 
conceived my first speech to the best of my ability, 
why should I give second best to the others?’ So 
my message to the villagers is identical: 


1. Boycott foreign cloth, 
2. Wear Khadi manufactured in your 
3. Banish untouchability, 
4. Promote unity between Hindus, 
Christians and others, 
5. Banish drink, let the village elders go to the 
drinkers and reason with them to give up drink, and 
6. Avoid internal quarrels, but when they do occur 
adjust them through voluntary village Panchayats. 
It is at big centres where ‘politicians’ flourish that I 
enter into discussions and touch upon other matters. 


own villages, 


Musalmans, 


Thus at Masulipatam I had occasion to dwell upon 
several contentious matters including those arising out 
of the addresses that were presented. But the majority 
of addresses were loaded with nothing but adjec- 
tives in praise of me. Such praise can do no good to 
the reciters and may possibly do harm to the receiver 
if he seriously believes himself to be all that the 
reciters make him. I therefore warned my admirers 
against framing their addresses in hyperboles. I told 
them that the best form of praise was to adopt in 
one’s own conduct what one found praiseworthy in 
another. The Andhra workers I have mostly found to 
be responsive. The hint was quickly taken up. 
The addresses in the Gantur district have been 
for the most part colourless. There is yet one step 
further to be taken. They should contain detailed 
information on the following points: Number of men and 
women in each village or in the area covered by the 
particular address; number of Hindus, Muslims and 
others; number of ‘untouchables’, their condition; 
number of Congress members male and female; 
number of people given to drink; number of spinners, 
their hours of work, earnings, quantity and count of 
yarn turned out per month, quantity of cotton grown 
if any, whether spinners do their own carding, number 
of looms weaving only handspun, weaving both 
handspun and millspun ahd number weaving only 
millspun yarn; weight of Khadi manufactured per 
month, rates of wages paid for each process; 
number of national schools and attendance, and such 
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other information as may be of use from the national 
standpoint. © Addresses giving accurate information 
on the points mentioned would be a record I should 
prize and treasure. They would be for me a mine 
of valuable information. 

I must now give a condensed summary of my 
address at Masulipatam already referred to before. 
It was delivered on the Jallianwalla Bag Day. 


Shake off this Torpor 
Test of Faith 

“It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to 
renew my acquaintance with you especially as I do 
so on the same familiar and sacred ground of your 
national institution. But that pleasure is not unmixed 
with pain and sorrow because I miss the familiar 
face of Hanumantrao the originator and soul of this 
National College. Before, therefore, I come to other 
parts of my address | propose to unburden myself 
of the thoughts that are welling upin my breast in 
connection with this institution. It is an open secret 
that at the present moment it is a house divided 
against itself and there is just a danger of the noble 
work that has been bequeathed by Hanumantrao 
being swept into the sea. I will just utter one word 
of advice and warning to all those who are responsible 
for the future of this institution. Preserve at any cost 
its purely national character. This institution I have 
proudly claimed during my tours in India as one of 
the oases in the desert that at the present moment 
surrounds us in this beloved land of ours. Let your 
faith be not found wanting when it is weighed in 
the balance. That faith is of little value which can 
flourish only in fair weather. Faith in order to be of 
any value has to survive the severest trials. Your 
faith is a whited sepulchre if it cannot stand against 
the calumny of the whole world. You will, therefore, 
never weigh the success of this institution by the 
quantity of admissions, itis quality alone that should 
be the deciding factor in determining the future policy 
of this: national institution. If you have faith in your- 
selves you will be satisfied to teach only one lad 
if he cares to come to this institution. Conversely 
you will refuse to lower your colours even if a 
thousand admissions were promised you, provided 
only you made yourselves agreeable to affiliation. 

Burning Foreign Cloth and Ahimsa 


“I thank you for the several purses as also the 
addresses that you have presented to me. Time is 
too short for me to attempt a detailed reply to all 
these various addresses I propose however to 
single out two addresses, one from the Bandar 
District Board and the other from the Bandar 
Municipality for reply, for they offer criticism. I 
value the addresses for it. I can profit by criticism 
never by praise. In these addresses an objection has 
been raised against the burning of foreign cloth. It 
is not an original or a new argument. Some of 
my best friends have raised the very objections that 
have been raised in those addresses. ‘But after having 
given the most careful consideration that I could to 
these objections I find myself unable to alter the views 
that 1 have always held on this question, viz., that 
itis the sacred duty of our people to strip themselves 
of their foreign clothes and consign them to the 
flames. And 1 venture to submit not only that it is 
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consistent with the doctrine of ahimsa to burn foreign 
cloth but that a proper appreciation of that doctrine 
demands the burning of foreign cloth in India. 
Remember one vital thing about this burning, that it 
is the owner of the foreign cloth who is called upon 
to deliver for burning such cloth in his possession. 
You will concede that if I possess a piece 
of cloth or anything that is infected with plague 
germs it would be my duty to burn it. I remember 
how whilst I was in South Africa a market that had 
cost £14,000 was consigned to the flames with all its 
contents by the Municipality of Johannesburg because 
it was suspected of being infected with plague 
germs. I admired and appreciated this action of the 
Johannesburg Municipality and I still think that it 
probably saved Johannesburg from what might have 
been a deadly plague. As a Vaishnavite I can repeat 
to you experiences from my own life and my friends’ 
lives of the richest dishes being thrown into the 
gutter because they had suffered ceremonial pollution. 
My submission, in connection with the foreign cloth, 
is that it is more than polluted and is infected with 
germs that are fatal to the welfare of India—moral 
economic and political. You of Masulipatam do not 
need to be reminded of the history of this port and 
how foreign cloth has denuded this port of India of its 
commercial prosperity and its once matchless art. i | 
hold that we committed a crime against Indian humanity 
when we parted with the spinning wheel and sold the 
economic independence of India for a pottage “of 
And today acted upon by inertia 
we are repeating that crime. 1 have therefore - felt 
it to be my bounden duty to awaken India from 
her torpor. You do not need to have a knowledge 
of economics to understand the simple truth that if 
we could distribute among the starving millions of 
India 60 crores of rupees that go to the purchase 
of foreign cloth none of them need starve, nor do you 
need to have an extraordinary knowledge of arithmetic 
in order to appreciate the fact that if we could produce 
all the cloth that is needed in India it is possible to 
prevent these 60 crores from going out of the county. 
This-is a thing that we were doing only 100 years ago. 
We have got ready made power in the arms and hands 
of millions of able-bodied men and women that are 
today rusting in idleness in the cottages of India. 
There is no reason why these millions of idle hands 
should not be turning millions of spindles in the 
cottages of the 7,00,000 villages of India. England does 
not grow cotton and yet she finds it possible for her 
to carry cotton grown in India all the way over to 
Lancashire and to return it to India in the form of 
cloth. How much more easy should it be then for 
us to carry cotton that we ourselves grow from place 
to place in India where it may be needed, and get it 
woven into cloth? In spite of apathy, and in:spite of 
passive and even active opposition the thing is being 
done today in two thousand villages in this country. And 
our needy sisters do not mind walking several miles 
from day to day or week to week to get money or 
cotton in exchange for the yarn that their delicate 
fingers have spun. If therefore we have the slightest 
feeling for these meedy sisters and for the starving 
millions of India, one tenth of whom according to 
English administrators themselves hardly get a square 
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meal from year’s end w yeat’s end, you will discard Trifling with National Finances 
and consign to the’ flames every inch of foreign cloth “Throughout the country there is too much 


as the least penance, the least expiation that India 
expects her sons to do. 


‘ A Counsel of Perfection 
But it has been suggested in one of these addresses 
that Khadi should not be sold through middlemen but 
manufactured by each one for himself. I like this 
counsel of perfection. Only it betrays ignorance of 
practical facts about Khadi production. And if the 
‘framers of these addresses will permit me to say so, it 
betrays gross ignorance of the technique of Khadi produc- 
tion, It is a physical impossibility for everybody to 
produce his own Khadi just as it is physically imnos- 
sible for every man to grow his own rice. It is not 
possible for dwellers in the cities of India to produce 
their own Khadi even if they wished to do so. At 
no time in the history of India of which we have 
record was it possible for every one to produce his 
Khadi. And for the life of me I cannot understand 
the philosophy lying behind the statement, ‘Wear 
either your own Khadi or foreign cloth.’ Let it be 
known that there are millions in India who can work 
at the spinning wheel for eight hours a day and that 
it is impossible for them to ‘use all the Khadi 
woven therefrom. It is the bounden duty of good 
citizens of- India to take off the surplus product that 
is turned out by these brothers and sisters of theirs. 
Let us not also forget that it is man’s social nature 
which distinguishes him from the brute creation. If 
it is his privilege to be independent it is equally his 
duty to be interdependent. Only an arrogant man will 
claim to be independent of everybody else and be 
self-contained. But let me in all humility point out to 
the framers of these addresses that the movement of 
‘self-contained’ system of Khadi production is going 
on in several places in India and if only the Munici- 
palities, the Taluk Boards and District Boards will do 
their primary duty and come to assistance it will be 
possible to reconstruct our villages so that the villages 
collectively, not the villagers individually, will become 
self-contained so far as their clothing requirements are 
concerned, and if the framers of these addresses will 
take the trouble of reading the literature produced by 
the A. I. S. A. from time to time they will find what 
is being done in this direction. It is for that reason 
that I have said times without number that when 
Khadi becomes current coin in India, it will have 
nothing to fear from the competition of foreign cloth 
or even of Indian mill-made cloth. Ai little reflection 
will show that this is a self-demonstrable proposition. 
The Demon of Drink 
“But I must pass on from this subject to other 
topics of equal impurtance. The Working Committee 
not only expects every Indian, who is desirous of 
sectring freedom for his country, to boycott foreign 
cloth but also to make India go dry. The curse of 
drink is eating into the vitals of the Indian society 
and the labouring pvupulation in our factories is 
rapidly becoming degraded through the invasion of 
this drink evil. I suggest to every intelligent citizen 
of Masulipatam that it is his sacred duty to strive 
every nerve to bring about total prohibition, and if we 
do our duty we will compel even the foreign Govern- 
ment to introduce prohibition legislation, 


trifling with the national finance. My friends, you 
do not know how much money has been voted away 
for Andhradesha for Khadi production and for the 


removal of untouchability and you will permit me to 
say that the way in which this money has been 
handled by the various workers to whom it has been 


entrusted has not been to me a happy experience. It 
is time we woke up f.om our dreams. Not until we 
are jealous of our national finances as we are of our 
own, not till we are jealous of the reputation 
of the nation as of our own shail we have 
Swaraj. We have to be like Casar’s wife above 
suspicion in all these matters if we are to deserve 
the name of national servants. It is not enough that 
workers do not use it for self, it is wrong when 
they use it carelessly or for purposes not intended. 


Possibilities of Andhra 


** Andhradesha has unlimited possibilities. It has a 
virile manhood. Its women I have known to be 
energetic and industrious even in South Africa. You are 


generous to a fault. Properly led you are capable of 
amazing self-sacrifice. Your bravery is unquestioned. 
But unfortunately those who are ina position to 
render a good account of themselves to the nation 
are far more eager to lead than to serve. There is 
hesitation and fear to pass criticism where criticism 
is needed and you share the common national frailty 
of whitewashing every blemish. I would be tntrue 
to you if I did-not during this year of grace, of 
discipline and probation warn you against these faults 
and exhort you to remove them to the best of your 
capacity. 
What will bend the Government 

“You have seen how the most brilliant and effective 
work done by the ablest Speaker that we are ever 
like'y to have has been undone in one single minute by 
one word from the lips of the mighty Viceroy. I 
draw your gttention to this incident to enable you to 
visualise the great work that lies before vou. 
Whether it comes today or years hence the freedom 
and emancipation of India is not to come through the 
so called legislatures but through the work in the 
villages in the way pointed out by the Congress. If 
the Viceroy had the knowledge that-the Speaker was 
the representative of a nation wide awake and capable 
of energetic action he would have accommodated 
himself to the ruling given by Vithalbhai. And the 
energy which can affect the Viceroy and the Govern- 
ment of which he is the head is never the hysterical 


energy of the bomb-thrower but the combined, 
quiet and unremitting energy generated from 
work done by millions of hands. Show me a 


united Congress with pure finances, a Congress with 
millions of villagers on its rolls, a Congress having 
Khadi depots in every village, show me a Congress 
jealous of the honour of every individual, a Congress 
that has washed away the stain of untouchability, a 
Congress that has achieved unity between Hindus and 
Musalmans, Parsis, Christians, Jews and Sikhs and then 
you will find that no Viceroy dare ignore or setat 
nought the authority of the Speaker of the nation’s 
representatives,” 

M. K. G. 
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Andhra Collections 

Collections in East Krishna District 

12-4-1929—Kanumuru, Rs. 116-1-0; Kurumaddali, 
707-12-3; Pamarru, 837-1-3; Veeranki, 796-0-0; 
Veeravalli, 120-0-0 (Rs. 19 earmarked for 
Lalaji Fund ); Pasumarru, 715-15-10; Kapilesh- 
warapuram, 1,627-6-9; Jakkamcherla, 20-0-0; 
Yelakurru, 1,200-4-6. 

13-4-1929—Kavuthavaram, 1,116-0-0; Kalavapudi, 
411-0-6; Gudlavalleru (through Venkatanarayana), 
116-0-0; Vadlamannadu, 230-0-0; Pedana, 
116-0-0; Angalur, 417-8-0; Gudiwada, 1,186-1-0; 
Nuzella, 684-7-3; Korimerla, 163-8-0; Yelakurru 
Malapalli, 19-14-3; Bommuluru, 167-14-6; 
Masulipatam, 6,065-6-4. 

14-4-1929—Narasannapalam, 116-0-0; Ghantasala, 
501-0-0; Ghantasalapalem, 200-0-3; Barlapudi, 
116-0-0; Tadepalli, 116-0-0; Gudapadu, 168-0-0; 
Kodali, 381-5-0; Movva, 425-0-0; Pedamuktevi, 
116-0-0; Kuchipudi, 40-0-3; Chinamuktevi, 
210-8-0; Ayyantei, 116-0-0; Pedapudi, 116-0-0; 
Srikakulam, 20-12-0; Kottapalli, 50-0-0; Kaza, 
60-0-0; Kosuru, 116-0-0; Devarakota, 116-0-0; 
Collections on the way, 22-2-0; Challapalli, 
231-0-0; Puritigadda, 162-4-3; Kaptanipelam, 
142-8-0; Pedaprolu, 123-0-0; Mopidevi, 116-0-0; 
Nagayatippa, 151-0-0; Nagayalanka, 505-14-1; 
Koduru, 506-0-0; Avanigadda, 346-0-0; 
Kosurivaripalam, 116-0-0. 

16-4-1929—Guduru, 85-8-0; Chittigudaru, 50-0-0; 
Talakaturu, 31-0-0; Zami Golivepalli, 1,209-10-3; 
Komaravolu, 140-0-0 (Rs. 20 earmarked for 
Lalaji Fund); Peyyeru, 523-0-0; Dakaram, 
116-0-0; Sobhanadri Agraharam, 101-0-0; 
On the way, 5-0-0; Bhiravapattanam, 116-0-0; 
Pedaperupudi, 116-15-0; Ventrapragada, 906-0-6; 


Kaikalur, 550-0-0; Vanapamula, 150-0-0; 
Appikatle, 116-0-0; Annavaram, 221-0-0; 
Guraza, 128-0-0; Vadali, 135-0-0; Dakaram, 


5-0-0; Chevuru, 100-0-0; Muduvepalli, 116-0-0; 
Miscellaneous, 38-4-3; Since collected by 
Dr. B. P. Sitaramayya in Masulipatam, 60-0-0; 
Exchange of jewels, 100-0-0; Estimated value 
of jewellery, 1,500-0-0 (one pair of bangles 
estimated at Rs. 80 relates to Bardoli Fund). 
Total Rs. 28,860-1-3. 

Collections in Guntur District: 

17-4-1929—Guntur, Rs. 7,802-0-9; Sowpadu, 116-0-0; 
Olluru, 575-0-0; Dusuluru, 65-0-0; Pedanandi- 
padu, 1,178-13-3( Lalaji Fund Rs. 42 ); 
Karamchedu, 1,952-9-1. 

18-4-1929—Timmasamudram, 1,127-14-1; Vetapalem, 
514-12-0; Chirala, 1,230-0-0; Machavaram, 
500-0-0; Chintalapudi, 75-0-0; Ponnuaru, 350-0-0; 


Nidubrolu, 130-0-0; Marripudi, 12 1-0-0; 
Appikatla, 34-14-0; Kattempudi, 50-0-0; 
Bapatla, 1,123-2-0; Khajipalem, 1,018-0-0; 


Mantenavaripalem, 899-5-6, 
Total Rs. 18,863-6-8., 

Later collections in West Krishna District: 
Punadipadu, Rs. 20; Bezwada, 9-14-0; Katur, 
316-0-0; Nandamuru, 116-0-0; Kalavapaurula, 
658-0-6; Manikonda, 135-0-0; Mudumuru and 
Javarlapudi, 116-0-0. Total Rs. 1,370-14-6, 


Previously acknowledged, Rs. 20,970~2-5, 
Estimated value of jewels, Rs, 750-0-0, 


Pudupalayam Gandhi Ashram Famine Relief 


With advancing summer our relief operations had 
to be expanded. But we have still confined ourselves 
to giving relief -to the ‘untouchables,’ and only for 
families in the neighbouring villages. The ‘caste’ 
people are also suffering much and it has been a 
most painful thing to explain to them why we could 
not include them also in the relief work. Not that 
they do not see the justice of our giving preference 
within our limited funds to the classes poorer than 
themselves—only they feel their own distress keenly. 
Our relief register now includes 242 families consisting 
of 665 adults and 465 children coming from 12 
villages. They are within a 3-mile radius of the 
Ashram. About a dozen more villages within this 
circle have yet to be included. 

The issues of jowari have been as follows: 

Week ending 23-3-’29 2,125 measures 


Week ending 30-3-’29 3,224 Pe 
Week ending 6-4-’29 3,510 es 
Week ending 13-4-’29 4,251 a 


The total issued upto date is 22,227 local measures. 

The following contributions to the ‘Famine Relief 
Fund’ received upto date are gratefully acknowledged: 
Through Udyoga Mandir 

(names already published ) Sabarmati Rs. 2,023-2-0 


Through ‘ Navajivan’ Press 
(names already published) Ahmedabad 1,009~2-0 


South Indians, through C. R. 


lst instalment Delhi 355-14-0 
Popatlal Mulji Matancheri 100-0-0 
Manilal Bulakhidas Poona 75-0-0 
Minakshisundaram Iyer Rangoon 65-0-0 
Narottamdas Bombay 60-0-0 
South Indians, through C.R. Ahmedabad 55-0-0 
Through Khadi Vastragar Wardha 55-0-0 
Vallabhdas Purushottam Calicut 50-0-0 
Nandlal Popat Parekh Ghatkopar 35-0-0 
N. Ramachandran Rangoon 25-0-0 
A sympathiser 20-0-0 
Prakasham Madura 18-0-0 
Lakshminarasimha Iyer 10-0-0 
Vanichand P. Shah Barsi 10-0-0 
M. R. Venkatrao Kotai 5-0-0 
G. B. Mehta Kolhapur 5-0-0 
T. K. Ramanujam Pillai 2-0-0 
Kandaswami Mudali Madras 1-0-0 


Total receipts up to date Rs. 3,979-2-0 
a * ae 
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| In Andhradesha 


The current week’s itinerary with the takings are 
as follows: 


19-4=1929—Kavuru, Rg. 1,582-7-0; Dhulipadi, 
1,116-7-0; Repalle, 3,008-—9-9; Nalluriwaripalem, 
500-0-0; Surepalli, 1,116-0-0; Oakespetu, 
10-9-0; Vellatur, 116-0-0; Bhattiprolu, 818-1-5; 
Kanagala, 116-0-0; Govada, 1,358-0-0; Peparru, 
116-0-0; Bodapadu, 196-0-0; Moparru, 902-6-4; 
Nalluru, 116-0-0; Gudavalli, 116-0-0. 

20-4-1929— Anantavaram, Rs. 1,187-8-0; Tumuluru, 
116-0-0; Krapa, 116-8-0; Ipuru, 116-0-0; 
Jampani, 776-9-0; Pedapudi, 1,116-0-0; 
Miscellaneous, 44-2-4 Pedaravuru, 432-0-0; 
Vemuru, 116-0-0; Turumella, 732-0-0; 
Amrutaluru, 999-0-0; Yelavarru, 60-0-0; 
Panchalavaram, 100-0-0; Chavavaripalem, 
116-0-0; Tenali, 2,384-6-11 (Rs. 117 Lalaji 
Fund ); Evani, 1,116-0-0; Chebrole, 644-2-0. 

21-4-1929—Munagapadu and Gundalapadu, 62-8-0; 
Nudurupadu, 126-0-0; Narasaraopeta, 1,000-0-0; 
Karlagunta, 116-0-0; Miscellaneous, 12-8-0; 
Rentachintla, 1,197-4-105; Chebrole, 6-8-6; 
Muppala, 1,771-10-9; Estimated value of jewels 
in Guntur District 2,000-0-0. 

23-4-1929—Gunturu, Rs. 100-0-0 (Rs. 25 Lalaji 
Fund ). West Godavari District: Vasanthvada, 
608-10-8; Pedapadu, 1,417-9-0; Punakollu, 
100-0-0; Kalaperru, 134-12-0; Vatluru, 532-0-0; 
Ellore, 5,232-7-10; Chataparru, 1,116-0-0. 

24—4-1929—Senivarapeta, Rs. 154-1-6; Vizayarai, 
317-0-0; Nadupalli, 119-0-0; Dharmajigudem, 
1;124-4-6; Estimated value of jewels up to 
the noon of 24-4-’29, 2,000-0-0. 


Total up to date Rs. 1,11,653-9-75. 


Immediately on my arrival I told Deshabhakta 
Konda Venkatappayya and other co-workers that the 
expenses in connection with the tour should be 
reduced to a minimum and that if they were to be 
deducted from the collections as I found during 
several previous tours they were, they should be 
subject to confirmation by me. The workers told 
me that the expenses had to be deducted from the 
collections as the local Congress Committees had no 
funds in their coffers and if they made special 
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collections in respect of the reception, it would be so 
much taken from the collections. I therefore advised 
confirmation by me. The workers accepted my advice 
and it seems to be working satisfactorily. 
I give the first bill of expenses that has already 
come into my hands: 
(1) Fare of Motor cars 
New Ford for 31 days from 17th March to 16th 
April at Rs. 12 a day for B. P. Sitaramiah, 
M. Krisbnarao, C. H. V. Narasinham all over 
the district Rs. 372-0-0 
(2) Old Rugby car for 10 days at Rs. 10 a day for 
luggage and other rough work 100-0-0 
(3) Taluq work car charges 
1. Divi Island; Chevrolet car from 25th March 


to 15th April 240-0-0 
2. Devarakota work G. Brahmayya 
for 5 days 91-8-0 
3. Devarakota east K. Anjaneyulu 95-0-0 
4, Gudivada B. Anjaneyulu 58-0-0 
(4) During the visit 
One Dodge car extra for 5 days 75-0-0 
(5) Petrol and Mobiloil and tolls paid 221-0-0 
(6) Petrot and Mobiloil bill to be paid 202-13-0 
(7) Miscellaneous 
Telegrams 6—0-0 
Trips 1-14-0 
Odds and ends 1-12-0 
Hundi boxes 5—0-0 
Total Rs. 13-10-0 
(8) Printing 70-0-0 
(9) Establishment for one month 75-0-0 


Total Rs. 1,613-15-0 


The bill accompanying given at Ventrapragada 
covers a net amount of Rs. 70-13-0. Hence 
Total above Rs. 1,613-15-0 
Ventrapragada bill 70-13-0 


Rs. 1,684-12-0 

It means that it cost Rs.1,684-12-0 to collect 
nearly Rs. 30,000. It comes to a little over 5% I 
know that in previous cases the expenses have been 
far larger and have included even the charges for 
rations for my companions. This bill excludes all 
such items. If however the tour had to be devised 
today, I feel that it would be possible to reduce the 
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expenses still further. As it is, Dr. Pattabhi is among 
the few businesslike prompt workers we have. And 
he was able to avoid all superfluous expenses. But 
the number of volunteers travelling can and should be 
reduced. The utmost strictness is necessary in these 


matters. Only those should be in the party whose 


services are required. I recognise that arranging 


village tours like this is not an easy job. It is a 
new field and means a great deal of previous 
propaganda among the people. Wherever there has 
been organised work, the people inspite of their being 
in their thousands have behaved with exemplary 
restraint. Where there has been no _ previous 
education, ‘Mahatma Gandhi-ki jai’ has rent the air 
compelling me literally to plug my ears with my 
fingers, so unbearable at times has been the noise 
made by what has often appeared to me to be a 
senseless cry. I do not think that it has added to 
the enthusiasm of the people. Indeed the enthusiasm 
has been positively greater where the people have 
suppressed the desire to utter the cry. Dr. Pattabhi 
told me that the collections this time in his district 
were larger than his quota when the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund was being collected. 


Talks on Khadi 


At every centre in the different districts where I 
have toured, Ihave held talks with workers about 
Khadi, drink, national education etc. I have found 
greater faith in Khadi than in any other items. 
Dr. Pattabhi is decidedly of opinion that the production 
of Khadi can be increased almost to a limitless extent 
if it is properly organised. Sjt.Sitaram Shastri holds a 
similar opinion. But I have, I am sorry to have to 
observe, noticed absence of a scientific and diligent 
study of the question in Andhradesha. I do not know 
a single expert in Andhra like say the late Maganlal 
Gandhi or Lakshmidas or Satish Babu or others whom I 
can mention in other provinces. No attempt has been 
made to introduce carding among the spinners. It is 
the opinion of many experienced workers and I share 
the opinion, that unless self-carding is introduced, the 
spinners will not be able to hold out for long 
and that the quality of yarn cannot be much 
improved. 


Nor is it sufficiently realised that Khadi has no 
status, if its yarn is manufactured by those who need 
not spin to supplement their bread earnings. It would 
be a deception upon the people to collect funds in the 
name of Daridranarayan, if there are no people for 
whom the wheel can be the only needed accessory 
occupation. There should therefore be a map of 
Andhra showing the spots where there is grinding poverty 
and where the message of Khadi would be taken as 
soon as there are men and money. I have therefore 
suggested the following propositions to the workers for 
their guidance: 

1, Spinning for wages should be introduced only 
in those villages where people are in perpetual want 
because they do not get enough from agriculture and 
because they have leisure. Khadi so made may be 
subsidised by way of not adding overhead charges to 
the cost price. 

2. Spinning for one’s own requicements should be 
introduced in all the villages irrespective of poverty, 


was told 


In such cases the help to be given to the people 
should take the form of teaching them ginning, carding, 
or spinning as the case may be and supplying them 
with cotton and accessories at cost price and getting 
their yarn woven for them at ordinary rates. In this 
case, organising charges will have to be incurred. 


3. Sacrificial spinning should be promoted wherever 
possible. Help, as in the case 2, may be given but 
without, as a rule, costing the head office any money 
on this score. Sacrificial spinning loses ail merit when 
it is organised at a loss. In this class of spinning, self- 
carding should be insisted upon. I am not sure that 
it is not the wisest plan to begin one’s spinning lesson 
with ginning and carding. As a matter of fact an 
intelligent worker can learn the elements of the three 
processes in one day. 

It follows from the foregoing that there should be 
a standard spinning wage in all Andhra for counts 
below 12. For finer counts, fancy rates may be given 
and when given should be charged against their Khadi. 
In this connection it is useful to mention the generous 
donation of Rs. 1,500 made by Raja Nayani Venkataranga 
Rao Bahadur of Munagala at Hyderabad (Deccan) for 
the special purpose of running a small technical 
department in Andhra. It would now appear to me 
as if he knew instinctively what a desideratum such a 
department was in Andhra. With the charkha in so much 
vogue in Andhra there is no reason why it cannot run 
the best department of the type in all India. Only it 
must have men with an abiding faith in the wheel and 
an iron determination to master the science. If this 
technical department is to be opened, it is necessary to. 
send one or two promising young men for training to 
Sabarmati, Sodepur or some auch place. 


Visit to a Young Widow 


When we were going from Bezwada to Ellore I 
that a girl who had just Been widowed 
wanted to give me all her jewellery valued at 
Rs. 1,400 and that she wished me to go to her house 
in a village only less than two miles from Pedapadu 
where we had to go. Her caste people observed the 
purdah and in no case could a girl recently widowed 
venture out especially to a public meeting. The 
jewellery had little attraction for me. In fact I did 
not believe my informants when they told me that the 
girl widow could possibly wish to give up all her 
costly jewellery. But the fact of her being “young 
and only recently widowed (I was told she was a 
virgin widow ) was enough to take me to her house. 
And I was glad I went. The girl’s name is Satyavatidevi. 
She is under 20. Her husband was a well educated 
nationalist. She knows Telugu well. I found her to 
be a girl of courage and decision. She has both the 
parents alive. She placed into my hands all her 
ornaments so far as I am aware. And they did appear 
to me to be worth fully Rs. 1,400. She put into my 
hands also a note which asked me to take her to the 
Ashram. The parents were present when I met 
Satyavatidevi. And they were agreeable to her 
surrendering her ornaments for Khadi work. I suggested 
to the parents that they should not keep her confined 
to the house and that she should be treated just like 
the other girls in the family. I told the girl that she 
had no need to discard her ornaments merely because 
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she was widowed. But she was firm. She had no 
longer any use for them. I told her I would gladly 
take her to the Ashram it the parents consented. The 
latter have promised to give the matter their considera- 
tion and have given the girl every hope of her being 
Sent with me at the end of the tour. The father, though 
he was undoubtedly cautious and reticent, appeared to 
me to be generously inclined towards his daughter. I 
was sorry I was unable to bring any greater consolation 
to the widow. It was with a heavy heart I parted 
from her. 

At Pedapadu therefore my speech was devoted to 
Satyavatidevi. I told the audience that it was their 
duty to break down the purdah and to help the parents 
of the widow to remarry her if she was at all so 
inclined. If a young man of 18 being widowed could 
remarry, why should not a widow of that age have 
the same right? Voluntary enlightened widowhood is 
a great asset for any nation as enforced ignorant 
widowhood is a disgrace. The audience listened with 
respect and great attention. The father of the widow 
was present at the meeting. I subsequently learnt 
that the idea of parting with the ornaments was the 
widow’s own original idea and that she had no desire 
whatsoever of remarrying. Her great desire is, I was 
told, to give herself to study with a view ultimately 
to dedicate her life to national service. All honour to 
Satyavati, if such is really her mature decisior. 
Hindu society must make the way absolutely open for 
such widows to remarry whenever they like. The 
story of Satyavati is enacted in hundreds of Hindu 
homes every day. The curse of every widow who is 
burning within to remarry but dare not for fear of a 
cruel custom descends upon Hindu society so long as 
it keeps the widow under an unforgivable bondage. 


M. K. G. 
A. I. S. A. Membership 
The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 
writes: 


The ‘B’ class membership of the Association has 
been abolished by the Council at its last meeting. 
Henceforth there will be only one class of members, 
that is, those who are habitual wearers of Khadi 
and send every month 1,000 yards of self-spun yarn to 
the Association. 

Receiving of membership yarn has been transferred 
from the Technical Department at Sabarmati to the 
Central Office, Ahmedabad. Therefore henceforth 
members are requested to address their packets of yarn 
to the Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Mirzapur, Ahmedabad. 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs, 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
$ 3 post free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, beside the Khadi 
Bhandar. 

Manager, Young India 


Ajmal Jamia Fund 


Dr. Zakir Hussain sends me the following acknow- 
ledgments of donations received by him for this fund 
from Rangoon: 


Atiya D. M. Abdur Rahman Saheb 

Rangoon Rs. 1,000-0-0 
Ahmad Yusuf Abwat Saheb ka 500-0-0 
Qutbuddin Moallim Saheb 5 250-0-0 


Total Rs. 1,750-0-0 
M. K. G. 
South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 127 Rs. 1,138-2-0 


Mohanlal Ranchhodlal Bhagat Godhra 4-0-0 
Ek Bhai Mahudha 1-0-0 
Punamchand Hirachand Pisarve 25-0-0 
Collections from the Bombay Telephone Co.’s 
Staff, through Jetbanand P. Thadhani 
Karachi 46-8-0 
Chandiram Gopaidas Mansukhani, 5; 
Jethanand P. Thadhani, 10; Kimatrai J. 
Vasvani, 5; A. S. Advani, 10; Lekhraj 
C. Shahani, 5; Fatehchand V. Mansukhani, 
5; S. G. Dastagir, 5; Ramchand Lokumal, 
1; A. Burbi, 1; Ramphal, 0-4-0; Less 
bank commission, 0-12-0. 
Through Swami Bhaskaranandji Bhavnagar 25-0-0 
A gentleman Ahmedabad 51-0-0 
Gokalbhai Kanpur 11-0-0 
Vadilal Dalpatbhai Shah Nikol 1-0-0 
Nathalal Bhulabhai Patel Nikol 1-0-0 
N. Vadhvana Ahmedabad 25-0-0 
Patva Hiralal Lallubhai “a 10-0-0 
Bhanuprasad Mombasa 10-0-0 
Through Vasantlal S. Patel Nairobi 43-1-0 
Vasantlal Shivabhai Patel, shillings 
40; Bhailalbhai Jhaverbhai Patel, 10; 


Shivabhai Naranbhai Patel, 5; Chunibhai 
Muljibhai Patel, 5; Prabhudas Motibhai 
Patel, 5; Total shillings 65. 


Total Rs. 1,391-11-0 
Cow Service Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND .DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 94 Rs. 2,907-4-0 
Vasanmalji Haidarabad 13-6-0 
Kanji Ranchhoddas 6-0-0 
Jivaram Kalyanji Kothari 10-0-0 
Motilal Muljibhai Moholel 10-0-0 
Durgadevi Bhalla Jalandhar 50-0-0 
Jupiter Mill loom workers Ahmedabad 44-0-0 
T. Venkatrao Tuni 5-0-0 
Rameshvar Jhavermal Dhulia 41-0-0 
M. R. N. Swami Dadar 1-0-0 
Through Navajivan Press 

S. B. Godbole Bombay 15-0-0 

Manilal Lakshmichand Patva Ahmedabad 10-0-0 

*Sanatani’ through K. S. Patva ,, 7-0-0 


Total Rs, 3,119-10-0 
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A Malicious Libel 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I have now before me the full text of the 
Englishman interview given by an official of the 
B. I. S. N. Company. 1 reproduce it below in full: 

Interviewed by a representative of the 
Englishman yesterday, an official of the steamship 
company said: 

“Mr. Gandhi had no special privileges when 
he travelled as deck passenger on the s.s. Aronda 
but he and his friends occupied a portion of the 
deck which was actually second class space. The 
isolation of Mr. Gandhi from his fellow deck 
passengers was by his or his friends’ arrangement. 
The party were allowed to occupy the space they 
had taken. The steamer authorities did not set 
apart a special portion of the second saloon deck 
for his party nor did they insist on his using it 
and if he used the second class latrine, it was 
against orders. Mr. Gandhi was nominally a deck 
passenger; there was nothing to prevent him seeing 
the alleged inconveniences of other deck passengers. 


“The din and noise complained of could only 


have been made by the deck passengers them- 
selves. 


“The space reserved for passengers, alleged to 
have been encroached upon by motor cars, fowl 
and cattle was actually space set aside for the 
particular purpose of carrying this sort of cargo. 
It was not intended to be used by passengers. The 
motor cars referred to were carried not in passen- 
gers’ sleeping accommodation but on a deck only 
required when a full complement of passengers is 
being carried, far more than on that particular 
voyage. 

““As to the statement that the latrines were 
filthy, four topasses are solely employed in keeping 
the latrines and decks clean. Deck passengers 
themselves always object to having decks and 
latrines cleaned but an endeavour is made to keep 
them clean as far as possible. 

“Every latrine door has an automatic lock and 
also latches for closing. There are notices in 
various places round the decks informing all 
passengers that if they have any complaint to make 
they should make it to the Commander when heis 
doing his rounds. No complaints were made on 
this voyage. Commanders of steamers personally 
go round and inspect all passenger decks at least 
twice a day, sometimes thrice. 

“ It is seldom that the full number of passengers 
allowed by the Indian Passenger Act is carried and 
the occasion on which Mr. Gandhi travelled there 
were only about 400 passengers outward and inward. 

Hospital Occupied 

“ With reference to the tween or lower deck 
referred to by Mr. Gandhi as a ‘Black Hole’ this is 
the tween deck which the Company always places at 


the disposal of deck passengers. It is extra space 


over and above that required by law even when 4 
full complement of passengers is carried. The 
lower hatches of this deck are always kept wide 
open which allows for good ventilation. 

“The forepart of the main deck which he 
refers to as being’ a cattle hold was not intended 
for passengers but passengers themselves apparently 
made use of it. The cage referred to at the stern 
end of the shade deck where sheep, goats, ducks 
and poultry are kept (actually there are never any 
goats) contains the steamer livestock. 


“There are arrangements for a hospital on 
board but Mr.Gandhi and his friends occupied it 
on the return journey from Rangoon without the 
permission of the officers of the ship. 


“In rainy weather which Mr.Gandhi speaks 
about, there is no necessity for deck passengers 
to get wet unless they, through their own wish, 
prefer sleeping on the exercise deck, as all 
passenger carrying accommodation is under cover.” 
The original is much more malicious than the 

Free Press summary. I have had the misfortune to 
expose many falsehoods but I cannot recall more 
falsehoods packed in a column of newspaper than I 
find in this interview. ‘The discerning reader will not 
fail to detect the falsehoods for himself unless he 
thinks me to be an inventor of lies and utterly devoid 
of self-respect. I wish indeed it was true that I had 
no special privileges when I travelled as deck 
passenger from Calcutta to Rangoon. My own 
companion had gone to buy the tickets and the Company 
issued a special ticket for me. For deck passenger 
tickets names are not entered, mine however was a 
special coupon and bore my name. When I boarded 
the vessel, the Company’s men took me to a place 
which they said was reserved for me. I thankfully 
occupied that seat but had no intention whatsoever of 
using second saloon facilities. I went to the deck 
latrine. This was noticed by the officers. A messenger 
thereupon came to me and said that the first officer 
did not like my using the deck latrines and that he 
would like me to use the second class latrine. I told 
the messenger that I had chosen to travel deck and 
that I could accommodate myself to the latrine meant 
for deck passengers. This led to a discussion between 
the message bearing official and myself, and in order 
not to appear fussy or punctilious I availed myself of 
the courtesy extended to me. It is not likely that a 
a Company whose officials can be so insulting and 
reckless in making statements as this interviewed 
official has been would allow me or my friends to 
occupy any unauthorised place we liked or to use 
without interference and at our own sweet will privi- 
leges to which -we were not entitled. 


If the space occupied by deck passengers was 
really not intended for them and was intended for 
fowl, cattle and motor cars, it means that the former 
had better accommodation reserved for them than the 
human cargo. For this space occupied by sub-human 
cargo was the best and the most airy. I would 
certainly have loved to have taken the space occupied 
by the motor cars which blocked the air in addition to 
occupying the floor space. And the suggestion that the 
Company’s officers permitted without hindrance deck 
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passengers to occupy space not allotted for the purpose 
1S unworthy of belief. I have known Company’s 
Officials kick passengers who dared to occupy space not 
allotted to them. 


The rest of the interview was dealt with by me 
last week. 
; I am sorry that my article, the subject matter of the 
interview, has missed its mark, and instead of resulting in 
a quiet inquiry by the Company and amelioration of the 
lot of deck passengers, has resulted in an insolent 
exhibition of power derived from wealth and Government 
patronage. I invite the Company to probe the matter 
deeply and withdraw the libellous statements so 
recklessly made by the interviewed official and what 


is more, right the wrong that is being done to the deck 
passengers. 


South African Repatriates 


The Secretaries of the South African Indian 
Congress have sent me the following letter: 


“We desire to bring to your notice that at 
the ninth session of the South African Indian 
Congress held at Durban, Natal, in January of this 
year, the subject of repatriation of Indians from 
South Africa to India under the Assisted Emigration 
Scheme provided in the Capetown Agreement was 
fully discussed, and we quote below an extract 
from resolution passed by this Congress, namely: 

“*In view of the reports emanating from 
repatriates that their welfare in India is being 
neglected, this Conference feels that a thorough 
investigation into this matter should be instituted 
and for this purpose instructs the Executive to do 
the needful.’ 

“Following upon this resolution, the subject 
was further discussed at an Executive meeting of 
this Congress held at Johannesburg on the 17th 
February, 1929. 

“When this subject engaged the attention of 
delegates present at the Conference, it was stated 
that the Government of India have taken no steps 
to assist the repatriates, that they are stranded and 
are unable to find employment, that the present 
day conditions in India are not congenial to them, 
that reports have been read conveyed by letters 
from repatriates, that owing to absence of work 
and assistance from the authorities, they are either 
starving or undergoing much suffering and conse 
quently many of them have, by force of adverse 
circumstances, migrated to Fiji or Malaya. 


“In the Capetown Agreement, one of the 
conditions accepted by the Government of. India 
in regard to the Scheme is that on their arrival in 
India the emigrants will be helped as far as 
possible to settle in the occupations for which they 
are best suited by their aptitude or their resources. 

“‘ Judging from the report received from the 
repatriates, it is doubtful whether the Government 
of India are doing anything at all to help the 
repatriates. 

“This Congress will be extremely grateful to 
you, if you will afford information on the subject 
so that it may be guided in making full representa- 
tions to the authorities.’’ 


I refrain from offering any comment at the present 
moment. But I shall await some statement from the 
authorities. There is no doubt that if these repatriates 
are to be received, they must be’ specially cared for. 
India to most of them is like a foreign land. 


M. K. G. 
War against War 
(By B. de Ligt ) 
[ Rev. B. de Ligt of Oned, Geneva, it will be 


remembered, wrote an open letter to me last year on 
my attitude towards war especially in view of my 
participation in the Boer war, the Zulu rebellion in 
Natal and the late War. The open letter was published 
in the European press and I satisfied myself with merely 
publishing my reply in these pages without publishing 
the former. The reverend gentleman has now sent 
me a rejoinder which he calls second open letter and 
would have me to publish his letter. Although it is 
too long for these pages I may not resist the writer’s 
request. He has taken great pains over his composition 
and I appreciate the interest peace lovers in the West 
are taking in my views and conduct. I am publishing 
the letter ic two parts. And after the conclusion of 
the second part I hope to write out a brief reply. 
M. K. G.] 
I 


It is in the name of all those who, throughout 
the world, are fighting against the terrible mania for 
violence which is ravaging the universe, that I 
thank you for having kindly replied, so frankly and 
precisely, to my open letter of May 1928. 

Your reply cuts both ways. It is reassuring on the 
one side, but disappointing on the other. From the 
point of view of immediate opposition to war, it is 
of great importance that you should have declared openly 
that you no longer wish to participate in any combat 
whatsoever on behalf of England. If the masses who 
are with you are ready to oppose, at critical moments, 
any war movement on the part of the Government 
in London, no longer desiring to give either their gold 
or their blood, they become a real factor for peace. 

As I already wrote you, movements are being born 
today throughout the whole world, and _ spreading 
continuously, to oppose war. You may be sure that 
your courageous declaration is received in those 
quarters with joy. 

Moreover, you have recognised without circumlocu- 
tion that the work of the Red Cross forms part of the 
gigantic machinery of war. This declaration was 
confirmed by the impressive statement of the American 
nursing sister, who sent back to the French Government 
her Croix de Guerre because she had finally become 
convinced that all her so-called humanitarian work 
had been, on the whole, only a refined sort of war 
work. By a happy coincidence, this statement was 
publishedin the same number of The World Tomorrow 
(November 1928) as the report of our correspondence. 
This statement was further confirmed by the letter of 
Albert de Jong, Secretary of the International Anti- 
militarist Bureau, to the XIIIth Conference of the Red 
Cross at the Hague, showing how this institution, 
willy-nilly, is today forced even to collaborate in the 
perfecting of war gases. In the same manner, you also 
are helping us to tear the veil from the face of false 
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chatities, under cover of which the militarists of all 
countries are trying to arouse at least a little sympathy 
for ‘national defence’ in good-hearted men and women. 


On the other hand, however, your reply has caused 
in western countries profound disappointment. For 
in the main, you have accepted rather than rejected 
war, if not on your own behalf, at least, in principle, 
for your people. At the present time, you are, 
happily, against India’s patticipation in any war 
whatsoever undertaken by the British Empire. But, 
until when? If, for instance, in a short time, a 
Macdonald Government is formed in England and it 
should be tactician enough to make advances to you 
with: regard to Home Rule and to give you, at least 
formally, the reward which you vainly hoped to obtain 
by participating in the war of 1914-1918, what would 
you do if that friendly Government let itself be drawn 
into a new war? That isa burnirg question. Do not 
say that such a war is impossible. Everywhere one 
is preparing for it, even more than before 1914. 
Politicians are already speaking of an eventual war 
between the United States and°England; strategists and 
technicians are studying it. And like any other 
socialist Government, an English socialist Government 
would continue the tradition of ‘national defence;’ it 
would in any case be ready to go to war on behalf 
of the League of Nations, that trust of modery 
imperialisms whose fatal character I have made 
manifest in my book Contre la Guerre Nouvelle which 
I have sent to you. Macdonald, who was formerly 
among the conscientious objectors, has just declared, 
that as a practical man, it is for him impossible to 
renounce the force of arms. 


That is why your 
courageous it may be, can 
very relatively. 


frank and 
alas, but 


reply, however 
reassure us, 


As I have already written you, I also do not hold 
with a dogmatic point of view of non-violence. I 
recognise impartially the right of any oppressed class 
or race to liberate itself by means of arms. I grant 
that from a moral point of view a people which 
defends itself militarily does better than if it did not 
defend itself at all because of cowardice or lack of. 
character—although I can quite well imagine a people 
which, urged by worthy humanitarian sentiments, 
renounces war methods, even while still incapable of 
liberating itself by higher means. But today the 
international situation has changed so much that such 
an affirmation can only have quite an abstract sense. 
Modern warfare has become a_ tecbnical-industrial 
system, so complicated and so refined that for many 
years to come coloured races will not be able to 
employ it against the hypercivilised barbarians who 
have been unconsciously preparing themselves for 
it for a few centuries past, and have been 
consciously adapting themselves to it for the last 
hundred years or so. The surest arm, especially for 
coloured races, is non-violent resistance. Their 
objective right ot armed resistance is becoming, from 
the practical point of view, something more and more 
academic. By the force of things, oppressed races are 
even obliged to make, so to speak, a virtue of necessity. 
For that their minds are, fortunately, very favourably 
constituted, as was shown by your experiences in 
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Africa and in India and by the success of the general 
strikes and the boycott in China. 

All that, moreover, is taking place at a time when 
the western nations are beginning to recognise that 
they must renounce war, the latter becoming more and 
more a fatal peril for victors as well as for vanquished. 
The man of the West risks becoming the victim 
of his destructive machines: he can no longer control 


them. “Our civilisation,’ writes Hans Prager, in 
a little book about yourself, “hides behind a very 
virile mask our moral weakness, our fear. We are no 


longer warriors, but mere servauts of lifeless machines. 
Heroic war has turned away from Europe. Soon it 
will no longer be the men who will take up arms, but 


the machines which will take up men. That which 
makes the pride of man, his inventive genius, will 


become his shame for having created machinery which 
prevents his defending himself any more by his own 
strength.” This double fact,— that while the coloured 
races are not masters of the means of modern warfare, 
the modern nations are themselves mastered by these 
means,— constitutes what seems to me the right 
starting point in order to try to win over all peoples 
of all races to a united and powerful direct action 
against war. 


I am therefore not an absclutist, bestriding some 
obsolete hobby. Although detesting all vulgar 
Opportunism, I understand perfectly your statement as 
to the necessity for compromise in order to be able 
to live and to act. I also feel for you profoundly in 
your moral difficulties concerning the need of defending 
your crops by force against the monkeys. As @ 
vegetarian who has lived the greater part of his life © 
in the country, I know by bitter experience that 
ahimsa can only be applied in quite a relative manner. 
The interesting publications on plants of your eminent 
compatriot, J.C. Bose, render this question still more 
complicated. In any case, as regards animals, you 
hope, with good reason, to‘ reach one day a more 
satisfactory solution. You will understand, therefore, 
how I hope still more to reach, as regards men, a 
better solution than this false solution of international 
questions by means of war, especially the ‘total war’ 
of modern times. And I reckon upon attaining my 
object in this field more quickly than in others, 
because our political and social enemies are neither 
beasts nor plants, but living beings endowed with 
intelligence and human conscience. That, indeed, is 
the reason why your example concerning the monkeys 
has scarcely convinced me as an explanation of your 
conduct towards the Zulus, the Boers, and the Central 
Powers. 


Just while preparing this letter I heard that your 
intimate friend, the Rev. C. F. Andrews, had arrived at 
Geneva. In the course of a conversation I had with 
him, you and your work, you may be sure, was the 
principal topic of discussion, the more so as he was 
engaged in the composition of a book on your 
conception of the world and your ideas concerning 
life and morality, from the point of view of swaraj. 
During those not to be forgotten hours, he described 
to me your life, spoke to me of your devotion to 
India, a work which secmed to be extending more 
and more until finally its influence should embrace: the 
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Universe. You, who desired only to be a simple 
Servant of India, have become, little by little, one of 
the moral leaders of the world. 


You feel it yourself: only a short time aga you 
Sent to the white peoples, through an American press 
bureau, a statement, published even in the Journal 
de Geneve, saying that you reject official Christianity 
in the name of the message of Jesus as you understand 
it in his Sermon on the Mount. Since the memorable 
letter which Tolstoi sant to you in 1909, we western 
peoples recognise more and more our need of you, 
of your traditions, of your nation. As 1 wrote you 


previously, we owe to you some experiences decisive 
for the world’s future. 


What more gladsome news than to learn from the 
mouth of your own friend that it is possible, not to 
Say certain, that you may come to Europe soon? You 
will understand how much I am hoping to see you, 
in order that we may be able to discuss thoroughly 
our respective points of view. In the meantime, I 
shall continue to study your ideas as well as the 
important book of Mr. Andrews, who is trying, for 
the first time, to make western nations understand 
how your religious point of view dominates your 
ideas and your acts, 


More Burma Memories 


In my rather disjeinted notes of Gandhiji’s tour in 
Burma I have omitted certain incidents and facts 
which have a value of their own and which I must 
share with the reader of Young India. 


Indian Spinners in Burma 


I was quite prepared to find Indian spinners in 
Ceylon, especially North Ceylon which is so near 
Tamil Nad and which is so to say a Tamil province 
of Ceylon. But it was an agreeable surprise to find 
in Rangoon and distant Mandalay members of the 
Spinners’ Association. For the spinners in Rangoon 
Gujarat must claim the credit. A friend from Jalalpur 
Taluka in Surat District has organised spinning clubs 
in Burma, the members being himself and Kolis from 
the same Taluka. The Kolis in Gujarat belong to the 
lowest rung of the social ladder, and many are given to 
drink. But some of them are skilled artisans and 
have ventured out abroad to try their fortune. It was 
a pleasant surprise, as I said, to Gandhiji to receive 
purses from these Koli friends in Rangoon, Pyinmana 
and Bhamo, and a pleasanter surprise to find that 
they were Khadi wearers and regular spinners. 

‘How do you manage about your slivers?’ I asked 
them. . 

‘We tried to get some cotton and card it here, but 
there are difficulties. We have since been getting our 
&livers from home,’ said one of them. 

‘But that must be a costly affair,’ said I. 

‘Yes, pretty costly, ro doubt, but spinning and 
Khadi are our sheet-anchor. They keep us from sin 
and we do not mind how costly they are.’ 


The friend we met in Mandalay was an Indian 
Christian. He had a purse to present on behalf of 
the Indian Christians. He and his friends were 
regular Khadi wearers. The credit for these friends 
belongs to Tamil Nad. The gentleman I met had a 


copy of the Autobiography and wanted Gandhiji’s 
autograph in it. ‘You are a reader of Young India, 
and you know the conditions,’ I said to him. 

“Oh yes, I know them very well. But I do not 
know spinuing. I am a regular Khadi wearer.’ 

‘Would you care to learn spinning?’ I asked. 

‘With the greatest pleasure if you can arrange it,’ 
he said, 

I would put you in touch with some of my Koli 
friends who labour on the Railway bridge close by 
and they are regular spinners: They do not know 
English, but I suppose you will manage.’ 

He was very glad, said that he could carry on in 
broken Hindustani, and was eager to be introduced to 
the spinners. 

I did so immediately, the Koli spinner falling in 
with my proposal enthusiastically and offering even tc 
go to the friend’s place to teach him spinning. 


The Story of an Autograph 


The mention of the antograph makes me recall 
the instance of a student in Rangoon who was_ eager 
to get Gandhiji’s autograph. He wasa Gujarati student 
reading in one of the Rangoon colleges. I recited to 
him the usual conditions. “I am quite prepared to 
spin half an hour daily and would make a_ promise 
to that effect,’ he said. “Would that enable me to 
get the autograph ?’ 


“My dear boy,’ I said, ‘your proposal amuses me. 
I have found friends ready to promise to wear Khadi, 
but not to spin. How is it that you are ready to do 


what the others find much more difficult and not 
ready to wear Khadi which is so easy?’ 
Iam so thankful that he was a_ scrupulously 


truthful lad. ‘ One can do the spinning at home, and 
all I have got to do is to get a spinning wheel,’ he 
said. ‘ But to wear Khadi habitually, that is at home 
and outside, that is to say also in the 
tough proposition for me.’ 

“You-arte prepared to wear Khadi at home but 
not in your college! Then your Khadi-wearing will 
be a cloistered virtue and will have no effect on your 
classmates. And do you know that for us, that is 
for those who have not to depend for their food on 
spinning, wearing Khadi is in a way much more 
important than spinning? In fact spinning without 
wearing Khadi is a travesty of the Khadi programme.’ 

‘I see the absurdity of my proposal, but you do 
not know my difficulty. A Khadi wearer is the bete 
noire of the professors and the principal, and I dare 
not risk being rusticated.’ 


college, is a 


‘I see, I see. Well, then, I want you to risk it to 
deserve the autograph. Iam prepared to get Gandhiji 
to relax the condition about spinning. But you must 
be prepared to wear Khadi. I want you to be brave. 
Don’t you know Gandhiji repeats at every meeting 
that education is useless without 
character presupposes courage?’ 


character’ and 


He saw the thing. He was in a quandary. After 
revolving the thing in his mind for a few minutes, 


he said, ‘I am prepared to promise to wear 
Khadi.’ 

‘I am glad,’ I said. ‘But I do not want you to 
be hasty. Sleep over the matter, discuss it with 
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your friends and relations and then decide, Your 
eagerness to get the autograph must not get the better 
of your regard for truth. By being brave you will 
certainly serve Gandhiji’s cause, but by being truthful 


you will serve it better,’ 

‘Then you think I must not make the promise 
today? May I come on the 21st?’ 

‘Yes, that’s it. Make up your mind after the 
fullest deliberation.’ 

I am sorry to say that he did not turn up again, 
but I am glad also. 

Going Their Own Way 


I have alluded casually, in my notes, to the entire 
absence of a spirit of search or inquiry among the 
Burmans and observed that nowhere could Gandhiji 
come in close intimate touch with the Burmese. 
There were numerous meetings, both of the laymen 
and of the Phoongys, but absolutely none where 
anything in the nature of a heart to heart chat or 
intimate contact could be established. Not so in Ceylon, 
where there were numerous discussions and numerous 
talks both with the Sinhalese laymen and with 
the bhikkhus. It would be wrong to attribute this to 
cold-heartedness, for as we have seen there was no 
lack of kind-hearted, warm-hearted hospitality wherever 
we went. Mr. Fielding Hall explains the thing as a 
curious and remarkable trait in the Burmese 
character. ‘The Burman’ he says, ‘likes to go his own 
way, to be a free man within certain limits; and the 
freedom, that he demands for himself, he will extend 


also to his neighbours..... Each man, each 
nation has, he [the Burman] thinks, enough to do 
managing his or its own affairs. Interference, any 


can do nothing but 
He can save himself, 


sort of interference, he is sure, 
harm. You cannot save a man. 
you can do nothing for him.’ 


It is possibly because Gandhiji knew. this trait in 
the Burmese character that he everywhere hesitated to 
offer any advice. Even where he spoke on tobacco, 
a prevailing and universal evil, he spoke not without 
a certain hesitancy, and that too because some friends 
insisted on his saying something. Even his brief 
interpretation and exposition of the doctrine of ahimsa 
was due to references to it in almost every address 
that was presented to him. Gandhiji knows as does 
the Burman that ‘volunteered advice comes from 
pure self-conceit, and is intolerable; help that he has 
not asked for conveys the assumption that he is a fool, 
and the helper ever so much wiser than he. ’ 


Crime in Burma 


In his last speech in Burma Gandhiji referred to 
the great prevalence of crime in Burma as _ in- 
consistent with the law of ahimsa. Possibly he had 
seen recent statistics. Mr-Grant Brown in his book 
gives some statistics for the year 1923. ‘Burma,’ he 
says, ‘has a bad record for crime. In 1923 there 
were 50 murders and 118 cases of grievous hurt for 
every million of the population. Even in the Punjab 
the number of murders did not exceed 34 to the 
million and in other provinces of India it was much 
less. In England and Wales during 1922 murders 
were about 4 to the million and cases of wounding 
16. The Burma figures, however, are not surprising 


by reason of the Burman’s quick temper, his sensitive- 
ness to insult, and the young men’s habit of carrying 
snarp-pointed knives. . . . Robberies have doubled 
in number since the War.’ Mr. Fielding Hall however 
explains this and describes it as more or less the 
result of the impact with the West, if not as the 
direct result of the British rule in Burma, and what 
crime there is is confined to certain districts of Burma, 
as Grant Brown also admits. ‘Crime,’ Mr. Fielding 
Hall says, ‘is more common in the districts of the 
delta long under our rule, than in the newly-annexed 
province in the north.’ He attributes it definitely to the 
disintegration of the village community. ‘I have often 
heard old Burmans talking about this, and comparing 
these times with those (i#¢., when the village 
communitees were intact ). In those times all crimes 
were unpunished, and there was but little petty crime. 
Now all big criminals are relentlessly hunted down by 
the police; and the inevitable weakening of the village 
system has led to a large increase of petty crime and 
certain breaches of morality and good conduct.’ At 
any rate there was little perjury in the pre-British days. 
‘ Nothing was more striking than the universal 
confession of criminals on their arrest,’ says Fielding 
Hall. ‘Even now, despite the spread of lawyers 
and notions of law, in country districts accused men 
always confess, sometimes they even surrender them- 
selves. . . . Think of him (a man charged with 
dacoity) surrendering himself! He knew he had 
committed the dacoity with which he was charged: he 
himself had admitted it to begin with, and again 
admitted it freely when he knew he was safe from 
further trial He knew he was liable to very heavy 
punishment, and yet he surrendered because he under- 
stood that I wanted him. I confess that I do not 
understand it at all, for this is no solitary instance. 
The circumstances, truly, were curious, but the spirit 
in which the man acted was usual enough. I have 
had dacoit leaders with prices on their heads walk 
into my camp. It was a common experience with 
many officers. The Burmans often act as children do. 
Their crimes are the violent, thoughtless crimes of 
children; they are as little depraved by crime as 
children are.’ 

‘This,’ adds the author in a footnote, ‘was written 
in 1896. In 1902 it is very different. The increase 
of all forms of perjury and false evidence is universal.’ 
One of the many ‘benefits’ of the British rule in 
‘conquered’ Burma! 


M. D. 
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A Brilliant Career 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Forward a creation of Deshabandhu fully lived up to 
its name and the aspirations of its distinguished founder. 
By its dash, enterprise, resourcefulness and above all 
fearlessness it proved a thorn in the side of the 
Government. It was therefore marked out for 
destruction by means fair or foul. It has had several 
prosecutions launched against it for daring to speak 
out the nation’s mind by calling a spade a spade. 
But it outlived all the prosecutions. It rather thrived 
upon them and the imprisonment of its editor and 
printer. But it was impossible for a moneyless 
newspaper to survive vindictive damages. The Judge’s 
verdict may be right though his leanings one can read 
in his judgment. But the Government action and 
which is the same thing, the railway company’s action 
was wrong. If the article of the Forward was an 
overstatement, surely neither of the parties attacked 
could suffer pecuniary damage, for they were too 
powerful. And no damage exacted by them could 
possibly recoup them if they did suffer material 
damage at all. If it was a question of moral damage, 
I suggest that neither the Government nor the Company 
had any reputation to keep in such matters as were 
the subject matter of criticism by the Forward. In 
any case their amor propre should have been satisfied 
by the obtaining of the precious verdict. 


But the application for compulsory liquidation 
shows that the object of the action was not compensa- 
tion for the plaintiffs but it was destruction of the 
defendant. Well, they have had their satisfaction. 
They are welcome to it, Only they are riding for a 
fall. The Forward so vindictively crushed will live in 
the lives of the people. The fire lighted by it will rage 
with redoubled fury in the breasts of thousands as it will 
no longer be able to find legitimate vent through the 
columns of their favourite paper. Though during 
my tour in the villages of Andhra I cannot follow the 
events in their proper sequence, I observe thata mean 
attempt is being made even to prevent the publication 
of the New Forward. The legal resourcefulness of 
the brains that are backing the national movement in 
Bengal against tremendous odds may circumvent the 
Government. But even if they cannot cope with the legal 
and extra-legal powers possessed and unscrupulously 
used by the Government, they will still have deserved 
the gratitude of the country for bravely and fearlessly 
engaging in an unequal fight with the Government. A 
spirit has been awakened that cannot be crushed by 
any power on earth. Forward is dead, long live 
Forward, 


Ahmedabad: Thursday, | M ay 9, 


Edited by M. K. Gandhi 
1929 No. 19 
In Andhradesha 


The following itinerary with collections will show 
that the pressure continues, if also the varied experiences 
in the different villages and the exuberant enthusiasm 
of the people are enriching one’s knowledge and faith: 

Total collections already acknowledged in Young 
India, Rs. 1,11,653-9-73. 

West Godavari District: 

24-4-1929--Potunuru, Rs. 1,810-9-0 ( Rs. 78 Lalaji 
Fund ); Dosapadu, 50-0-0; Kovvali, 1,077-13-3: 
Palagudem, 50-0-0; Denduluru, 751-10-0; 
Gundugalanu, 1,173-0-9. 

25-4-1929—Kolamuru, Rs, 128-0-0; Arthavaram, 
116-0-0; Ganapavaram, 401-0-0; Saripalli, 
18-0-0; Javvanapalli, 51-0-0; Nidamarru, 
15-0-0; Kottapali, 25-0-0; Cheruku Ganama 
Agraharam, 100-0-0; Tadepalligudem, 1,924-4-6; 
Mandalaparru, 116-0-0; Panuduvva, 162-0-0 
(Rs. 20 Lalaji Fund); Pippara, 201-6-3; 
Palamuru, 116-0-0; Bhimavaram, 2,567-0-6; 
Viravasaram, 116-1-0; Undi, 329-0-0; Akividu, 
1,333-13-4. 

26-4-1929 — Penumantra, Rs. 3,319-6-6; Alamuru, 
116-0-0; Velagaleru, 310-0-0; Poduru, 240-8-3; 
Jinnuru, 127-0-6; Brodipeta ( Palacole ), 57-4-0; 
On the way, 7-0-0; Matlapalem, 2,103-4-9 
(Rs.100 Lalaji Fund); Yelamanchili, 152-0-3; 
Gummaluru, 77-0-0; Narsapur Bar Association, 
116-0-0; Palacole, 2,459-3-0; Pandita Valluru, 
61-0-0. 

97-4-1929—Achanta, 1,118-5-85 (Rs. 50 Lalaji 
Fund ); Deva, 179-0-0; Penumanchili, 42-9-0; 
Kodamanchili, 63-0-0; Achanta Vemavaram, 
90-0-0; Penugonda, 505-0-0; Eletipadu, 459- 6-4; 
Tanuku, 1,577-4-85 (Rs. 3 Lalaji Fund); 
Duvva, 232-0-0; Taliparru, 40-0-0; Voddurn, 
116-0-0; Tetali, 35-8-0; Brahmanagudem, 
116-0-0; Nidadavole, 251-0-6; Nelaturu, 81-0-0, 

28-4-1929—Chagallu, Rs. 397-15-6; 
506-5-3; Dommeru, 500-0-0; 
943-13-6 (Rs.310 Lalaji Fund); Isukapalli 
Paugidi, 4-11-3; On the way, 5-2-0; East 
Krishna (subsequent collections ), 20-0-0; East 
Godavari (collections on the way), 90-3-5; 
Vizagapatam, Rs. 3,081-6-9. 

30-4-1929—Bhimlipatam, Rs. 116-0-0; 


Devarapalli, 
Kovvuru, 


Reddipalli 


Agraharam, 116-0-0; Jonnavalasa, 722-0-0; 
Vizianagaram, 2,986-14-4; Bhimasingi, 116-0-0; 
Kottavalasa, 29-0-0; Bhimali, 10-0-0; Simha- 
chalam, 123-12-0; Sabbavaram, 10-9-0; 


Chodavaram, 1,142-5-0, 
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1-5-1929—Anakapalli, Rs. 2,262-7-9; Vizagapatam 
(subsequent collections ), 52-4-0; Kokkirajipalli, 
13-2-3; Yelamanchili, 180-0-0. 


2-5-1929—Etikoppaka, 1,167-11-3; Kailasapatam, 
1,127-0-3; Nakkapalli, 116-0-0; Godicharle, 
36-5-10; Estimated value of jewels of 


Vizagapatam Dt., 700-0-0; West Godavari Dt. 
(subsequent collections), 0-4-0; Guntur Dt. 
(subsequent collections ), 46-8-0. 

Total Rs. 1,54,961-15-05. 

I must add too that the time sense of the co-workers 
has become most agreeably keen and there is a pleasant 
rivalry among them to conform to the scheduled time. 
The result is that we are at present travelling and 
taking meetings with the regularity of an express train. 
Exactly at the stated time of departure the smiling 
faces of Deshabhakta and local friends greet me in 
the morning and in the evening. This regularity and 
comparative orderliness in the meetings make the tour 
in the extreme heat of summer not only bearable but 
even pleasant. The eagerness with which men and 
women bring their rupees and their pies fills one 
with hope and joy. I am writing these notes just after 
a women’s meeting in Tuni. An old manifestly poor 
woman nearly 75 years old bent double with the 
weight of her years but with a benign face and carrying 
sparkling eyes put into my hands four annas without 
any apology traceable in those never to be forgotten 
eyes. Immediately after a .Khadi-clad middle-aged 
woman put into my hands fivesrupees and a copper. 
I straightway asked her: ‘‘ Whose donation is greater, 
yours or this old sister’s rs “But came the bold quick 
decisive reply: “Both are’ équal.” I was pleased 
beyond measure and was glad to be nonplussed. I was 
unprepared for this most intelligent and penetrating 
reply. She added: “I have been interested in the national 
movement for many years. I have always contributed 
to the best of my ability. I believe in Khadi and I 
always wear it.”’ This is only one sample from the 
inexhaustible store-house of joyful experiences it has 
been my privilege to have. I must however pass on 
to other matters. 

Workers Meet 

At Tanuku there was the usual meeting of workers 
which I always have between three and four in the 
afternoon at every place, more especially at the end of 
the tour in each district. We were about 100 workers. 
All kinds of questions were discussed. The question 
whether Congressmen’s contesting seats in Taluk 
Boards, District Boards, Municipalities and Councils 
did not interfere with Khadi and other constructive 
work has been cropping up everywhere. At this meet- 
ing it came with greater insistence. What I have found 
is that these bodies take up more energy of good 
workers than they are worth. Some of the best men 
had to leave their Municipalities in order to be able 
to do more solids work.. There is too much wrangling 
too much JeRPOREY: too much wire-pulling and oe 
much self-seekjng in these bodies to enable honest 
woftkers to hold out for long. The one advantage that 
was claimed by a Congressman on_ behalf of th 
policy of Congressmen interesting themselves in ee 
bodies was that the presence of Congressmen _intro- 
duced a healthy mentality of resistance in the place of 
gbsequiousness, On the whole I am inclined to think 
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that this mentality of resistance is purchased at too 
great a price, if it means sacrifice of constructive 
work. I therefore suggested to the workers at 
Tanuku that if they were satisfied that there was no 
effective service possible in taking interest in these 
bodies or in taking part in the elections, they should 
not. think of them even as they would not if no 
Congressmen were contesting and participating in these 
elections. ‘When choice has got to be made, there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt that constructive work 
is any day far superior to working in these bodies. 
After all, whilst we have thousands of Congress 
workers, there can only be a few men in each district 
who can enter these so-called elective institutions. Let 
those who believe in them enter them. But let not 
the others who do not believe in them betray jealousy 
or impatience in respect of those who enter them. 
Another suggestion made was that yarn should be 
brought from districts where it was spun to those 
districts where owing to absence of grinding poverty 
there was no one to spin but where there were 


weavers who would gladly weave Khadi if they were 


supplied with hand-spun yarn. My answer was an 
emphatic no, so long as the yarn could be used up 
by the district producing it. The secret of successful 
hand-spinning lies in the yarn being woven where it 
is spun. There should be no impatience about 
weaning local weavers from foreign or mill-spun yarn 
so long as there is no local yarn produced and so 
long as there is no yarn to be -had in_ one’s 
district. What can however be done is to popularise 
self-spinning or sacrificial spinning as much as 
possible. If such yarn is produced in abundance it 
should keep all the available weavers in a district 
going. 
A Model Co-operative Society. 

It was at Vizianagaram that I discovered a Khaddar 
Co-operative Society which appeared to me to be & 
very successful venture and without an equal in all 
India. I offer no apoiogy ‘for copying the following 
from the address of the Society: 

“The cloth in our depot is all made by us 
solely out of the cotton purchased by us and we 
have imported none of it from other places. We 
have resolved not to import Khaddar either from 
other provinces or even from other districts in 
our province, as we believe such importation will 
prejudice the development of Khaddar even as 
importation of foreign cloth. 

“We also believe the object of the Khaddar 
movement is to develop Khaddar in each place by 
spreading spinning and weaving locally as wide as 
possible and securing livelihood for as many people 
as possible. 

“It is for the same reason that we have been 
ourselves dyeing and printing our cloth without 
sending it to other places for the purpose. 

“We hear that in the borders of the Kuppadam 
cloth sold under certification by the A.I.S.A.,_ mill 
yarn is used and it is said that such use is not 
objectionable. But our society does not. approve of 
such admixture. 

“Out of the annual net income of the Society, 
a share is set apart for the workers (labourers) 
who join the Society as its members and it is 
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distributed amongst them in proportion to the 
work turned out bythem. On account of this, more 


workers have enlisted themselves as members of the 
Society. 


"This Society ‘was established “on 22-7-"27. 
There were then 20 members in it. The member- 
ship has now risen to 101 and out of ‘these, 45 are 
women spinners and 20 are weavers. Under _ this 
Society last year there were 90 spinners and 15 
weavers. But at present there are 200 Spinners and 
28 weavers. Besides this: there are 3 dyers and 3 
dhobis working with us. 

“As to the wages, the average during the last 
six months for each spinner has been Rs. 2-0-1 
per month, and that of each weaver Rs. 10-8-5, 
But the spinner named Rongali Chinnamani earned 
Rs. 6-6-0 a month and _ the 
Jagannyakulu Rs. 20-2-6. 

“ We are supplying the necessary implements 
to the workers and when they purchase them we 
allow them to repay the price in small instalments. 


weaver Pappu 


Yarn spun Wages paid Spinning charges 
per pound 
7:239 lbs. Rs. 2,230-6-6 Re. 0-5-4 


“The quantity of cloth produced was 13,347 yards. 

“Wages paid for it amounted to Rs. 1,489, 

“In the sale price of our cloth, we include 
the charges such as rents and salaries. If these 
charges could be met out of a special fund, we 
would have been able to reduce our prices still 
further. We are not yet so fortunate as to secure 
such fund. 

“In some cases, our prices are higher than 
the prices of A. I. S. A. by Rs. 0-0-6 per yard. 
We humbly offer a pair of ( woven) trousers and 
a blanket 24 yards wide and 3 yards long, both 
being the work of Pappu Jagannayakulu, who is a 
weaver and also a Director of our Society. 


“We in all humility pray that these may be 
kept in the Ashram as exhibits.” 


These pieces, the work of Pappu Jagannayakulu, 
wili certainly be kept in the Ashram Museum as 
Exhibits. They are both unique pieces of their kind. 
I also obtained from my host in Vizagapatam 
Sr. Banoji Rao, a zamindar two pieces of very fine 
Khaddar made in his zamindary village Bontalakoduru. 
These two pieces are respectively 53 and 66 years old. 


I have got the bye-laws of this model Society. 
They are quite effective. They provide for the 
membership of spinners and weavers. They make it 
obligatory for members to purchase Khadi produced by 
the Society, as also to bring to the Society for sale 
all Khadi or yarn manufactured by the members. I 
reproduce from these interesting bye-laws the following 
Which appears under the heading ‘trade:’ 


“It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors 
to arrange for the purchase for cash or on credit 
of raw materials and appliances required by 
members and for their sale to members for cash 
or on credit on such terms as may appear to them 
reasonable. They should also arrange to purchase 
from members all their finished produtcts. on such 
terms as may be reasonable to sell or dispose of 
them for sale to the best advantage. 


“The Board of Directors shall lay down rules 
to regulate the advance or sale of raw materials or 
appliances to the members of the Society and the 
recovery of the cost on the same from the 
members concerned, and they should in particular 
fix the value of raw materials that may be 
outstanding on credit with a member at any time. 
It shall be competent to the Board of Directors to 
alter these rules from time to time. 

““A member - of the Society who having 
received an advance of raw materials sells such 
materials or otherwise deals with it in contravention 
of the condition laid down by the Board of 
Directors shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 5 for every such offence; and if he persists in 
such conduct, it shall be open to the Board of 
Directors to direct his suspension from the 
privileges of membership till he is expelled or 
allowed to continue to enjoy the privileges of 
membership. 

“Every member shall, if required by the 
Board of Directors, sell his finished products to 
the Society at such rates as may be prescribed 
from time to time by the Board of Directors. 

“It shall be the duty of all the members to 
deliver their finished products from day to day to 
the Board of Directors, accounts being adjusted at 
the end of every month. A member who sells his 
finished product otherwise than to the Board of 
Directors shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 5 for each offence, and if he persists in a 
breach of this rule, it shall be competent to the 
Board of Directors to suspend him from the 
privileges of membership till the question is settled 
by the general body. 

“Every member shall, if so required by the 
Board of Directors, purchase all or any of the raw 
materials of his industry from the Board of 
Directors. A member who buys his raw matérials 
otherwise than from the Board of Directors shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding Rs.5 for each 
offence, and if he persists in a breach of this rule, 
it shall be competent to the Board of Directors 
to suspend him from the privileges of membership 
till the question is settled by the general body. 

“Every member of the non-workman class 
shall purchase not less than Rs. 20 worth of the 
Society's finished products per annum and in 
default shall forfeit one fourth of his paid up 
share capital up to a maximum of Rs.5° per 
annum. Every such member shall further be 
entitled to such discount or commission on the 
advertised: sale price of the products purchased by 
him as may be settled by the Board of Directors 
from time to time. Every member of the work- 
man class. shall spin 3 visses by weight of yarn 
or weave 200 yards of cloth per quarter and in 
default shall forfeit 4 annas out of his paid up 
share capital for every such default. The Board 
of Directors may, for reasons to be recorded in 
writing, exempt or excuse any member or members 
from the operation of this rule.” 

I congratulate the Society on the very useful work 
that it is doing and I hope that it will have a 
progressively successful career. M. K. G. 
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A Complex Problem 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It is not without diffidence that I approach the 
question raised by Rev. B. de Ligt in his open 
letter to me with regard to my attitude towards war. 
To remain silent at the risk of being misunderstood 
is an easy way out of the difficult situation I find 
myself in. To say that I made a mistake in participating 
in war on the occasions in question would be easier 
still. But it would be unfriendly not to answer 
questions putin the friendliest manner; and I must not 
pretend repentance when I do not feel it. My anxiety 
to avoid a discussion of the question does not proceed 
from want of conviction, but it proceeds from the fear 
that I may not be able to make my meaning clear and 
thereby create an impression about my attitude towards 
war which I do not desire. Often do I find language 
to be a poor vehicle for expressing some of my 
fundamental sentiments. I would therefore urge 
Mr. B. de Ligt and other fellow war resisters not to 
mind my faulty or incomplete argument and still less 
to mind my participation in war which they may be 
unable to reconcile with my professions about war. 
Let them understand me to be uncompromisingly 
against all war. If they cannot appreciate my argument, 


let them impute my participation to unconscious 
weakness. For I would fee) extremely sorry to 
discover that my action was used by any one to 


justify war under certain conditions. 


But having said this much I must adhere to the 
position taken up in the article’ which is the subject 
matter of Mr. B. de Ligt’s letter. Let the European 
war resisters appreciate one vital difference between 
them and me. They do not represent exploited nations, 
I represent the most exploited nation on earth. To 
use an unflattering comparison they represent the cat 
and I represent the mouse. Has a mouse even the 
sense of non-violence? Is it not a fundamental want with 
him to strive to offer successful violence before he can 
be taught to appreciate the virtue, the grandeur, the 
suptemacy of the law of non-violence — ahimsa — in 
the field of war? May it not be necessary for me as 
a representative of the mouse tribe to participate in 
my principal’s desire for wreaking destruction even for 
the purpose of teaching him the superiority of non- 
destruction ? 


Here the analogy of the cat and the mouse ends, 
The mouse has no capacity in him to alter his nature. 
A human being however debased or fallen he may be 
las im him the capacity of rising to the greatest height 
ever attained by any human being irrespective of race 
or colour. Therefore even whilst I may go with my 
countrymen a long way in satisfying their need 
for preparation for war, I should do so in the fullest 
hope of weaning them from war and of their seeing 
one day its utter futility. Let it be remembered that 
the largest experiment known to history in mass non 
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violence is being tried by me even as I seem to be 
lending myself for the purpose of war. For want of 
skill the experiment may fail, but the war resister in 
Europe should strain every nerve to understand and 
appreciate the phenomenon going on before him in 
India of the same man trying the bold experiment in 
non-violence whilst hobnobbing with those who would 
prepare for war. 


It is part of the plan of non-violence that I should 
share the feelings of my countrymen if I would ever 
expect to bring them to non-violence. The striking 
fact is that India including the educated politician is 
nolens volens driven to the belief that non-violence 
alone will free the masses from the thraldom . of 
centuries. It is true that all have not followed out 
the logical consequences of non-violence. Who can? 
In spite of my boast that I know the truth of non- 
violence and try my utmost best to practise it, I fail 
often to follow out the logical conclusions of the 
doctrine. The working of nature’s processes in the 
human breast is mysterious and baffles interpretation. 


This I know that if India comes to her own 
demonstrably through non-violent means, India will 
never want to carry a vast army, an equally grand 
navy and a grander air force. If her self-consciousness 
rises to the height necessary to give her a non-violent 
victory in her fight for freedom, the world values 
will have changed and most of the paraphernalia of 
war would be found to be useless. Such an India 
may be amere day dream, a childish folly. But 
such in my opinion is undoubtedly the implication of 
an India becoming free through non-violence. 


When that freedom comes, if it ever does, it will 
have come through a gentlemanly understanding with 
Great Britain. But then it will not be an imperialistic 


haughty Britain manceuvring for world supremacy 
but a Britain humbly trying to serve the common 
end of humanity. India will no longer then be 


helplessly driven into Britain’s wars of exploitation 
but hers will be the voice of a powerful nation 
seeking to keep under restraint all the violent forces 
of the world. 


Whether all these fanciful ideas are ever realised 
or not, my own life line is cast. I can no longer 
in any conceivable’ circumstance take part in 
Britain’s wars. And I have already said in these pages 
that if India attains (what will be to me so called ) 
freedom by violent means she will cease to be a 
country of my pride; that time would be a time for 
me of civil death. There can therefore never be any 
question of my participation direct or indirect in any 
war of exploitation by India. 


But I have already pointed out in these pages that 
fellow war resisters in the West are participants in war 
even in peace time inasmuch as_ they pay for the 
preparations that are being made for it and otherwise 
sustain governments whose main Occupation is such 
preparation. Again all activity for stopping war must 
prove fruitless so long as the causes of war are not 
understood and radically dealt with. Is not the 
prime cause of modern wars the inhuman race for 
exploitation of the so called weaker races of the 
earth ? 
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Maharashtra Provincial Conference 
A Businesslike Conference 


The Maharashtra Provincial Conference which was 
held in Bandra on the 4th and 5th of this month was 
a triumph of organisation and businesslike conduct of 
Proceedings. Maharashtra Provincial Conference in 
Bandra, sounds something like a contradiction in 
terms, but it was made possible thanks to the industry of 
Sjt. Jaysukhlal Mehta and his indefatigable colleagues 
from the surrounding suburbs. It was certainly 
different in character from what it would have been 
had it been held in some central place in Maharashtra, 
and except on the last day when two peasants spoke 
on the Land Revenue resolution, none could have a 
glimpse of the Maharashtra as it exists in its villages. 
But Sjt. Jaysukhlal’s engaging personality was enough 
to draw the principal political workers of Maharashtra 
and the two busy days at Bandra provided Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai with a valuable opportunity to come in touch 
with those leaders of Maharashtra and to know them 
at close quarters. I have some personal knowledge of 
the great hesitation with which Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
consented to preside over the deliberations of this 
Conference. As he himself said in his concluding 
address he went to Bandra in fear and trembling, but 
as he also acknowledged with pleasure he did not 
have to regret having accepted Maharashtra’s invitation. 
That feeling of relief and even of having done some 
useful work was no doubt due to the wonderful way 
in which the friends from Maharashtra co-operated 
with the President of the Conference and made his 
work smooth by their great courtesy arid readiness for 
wise concession. In fact they so succeeded in insinu- 
ating themselves into Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s confidence that 
he devoted the greater part of his concluding speech 
to the possibility of bringing about a strong confedera- 
tion of Gujarat and Maharashtra. From that point of 
view the Bandra session of the Maharashtra Provincial 
Conference might well usher in a new era in the 
‘destinies of the Maharashtra and Gujarat peasantry. 


The Addresses 


The address of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, unlike the usual Reception addresses, 
touched upon many a point of acontroversial character, 
but it laid very great emphasis on the foréign cloth 
boycott programme, and coming as they did from 
the Secretary of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber his 
remarks on the value and importance of Khadi 
were of special significance. “I ama believer, ’’ he said, 
“in the economic and political significance of Khaddar 
which is the second great message of Mahatmaji. Its 
opponents declare that the return from hand-spinoing 
which is at the most two annas per day is so 
insignificant that it is asin to preach this to the poverty- 
ridden and suffering humanity. What I say is that 
it is just because our brothers and sisters are poverty- 
ridden and suffering that the message of Khaddar comes 
as a healing balm to them. An occupation which 
brings 25 to 35 per cent. supplementary income to our 
agriculturists is not negligible and the onus lies on 
its opponents to prove that there are suitable industries 
which are of so general and wide an application as 
Khaddar. There may be occupations which may prove 
suitable for one district or province but there is no 


- 


other industry which is suitable for the whole country. 
It is essentially a poor man’s panacea and has the 
following distinct benefits and advantages: 

(z) It solves the labour problem and cuts at the 
root of warfare between employers and employees. 

(b) It is a social solvent and introduces automatically 
feelings of equality, fraternity and fellow-feeling between 
different classes and creeds. 

(c) It brings the educated and urban classes 
communion with the agricultural classes and removes 
the grinding poverty of the masses. 

(d) It is a living protest against the foreign rule, 
which, more in the economic sphere than anything 


into 


else, has sapped the vitality of the people.” 


His remarks, however, on Indian mill-made cloth 
betrayed an ignorance of the existing condition of 
things. There is no ban, as he said there is, on the 
“Indian-made mill cloth. The boycott propaganda 
does not include a boycott of cloth manufactured by 
our mills out of indigenous yarn, and as regards 
advertisement we know that the mills err on the side of 
over-advertising their wares. Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s address 
anticipated all the arguments one is familiar with in 
Maharashtra for the use of mill-made cloth and contained 
an earnest appeal to the Indian mill-owners to give 
their share in the foreign cloth boycott programme: 

“Is it necessary at this time of the day to dwell 
at length on the various items of the programme? 
Need Maharashtra which among all the provinces of 
India had the first privilege of receiving the Swarajya 
mantra be reminded of the vital necessity of fulfilling 
the boycott of foreign cloth? If I am not mistaken, 
long before any other province received its first lessons 
in politics, Maharashtra learnt from Lokamanya that 
the nation could not come to its own without a 
boycott of foreign cloth, No doubt in those days 


the means of effecting the boycott was the 
encouragement and patronising of the indigenous 
mill industry, but it should be + remembered that 


even in those days no one in Maharashtra talked 
of the boycott of British goods or of British cloth. 
The Swadeshi movement in Maharashtra has always 
meant boycott of all foreign cloth through cloth 
produced in our country, whether in the mills or in 
the cottages. If those who advocate the boycott 
through mills remember the days of the Partition 
agitation, if they bear in mind the fact that it is 
physically and financially. impossible for our mills to 
cope with the whole of our cloth-demand, if they 
further remember that the mills cannot touch even 
a fringe of the millions and millions of the starving 
unemployed in India, they will cease to talk of 
boycott of foreign cloth through mill cloth. The 


mills need no advertisement nor any special patronage 


from us. They can advertise their wares better than 
any one of us can do, and they stand to gain by an 
insistence, even an exclusive insistence, on the use of 
Khadi. If the mill-owners could be persuaded to 
regard the mill industry as a national trust, a co- 
operation with them for the successful achievement of 
this grand national programme would be quite feasible. 
Mahatma Gandhi tried his best to bring about that 
co-operation last year. But possibly the time was not 
ripe. I hope the mill-owners will realise their mistake 


betimes, and make common cause with the national 
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leaders, if only to save themselves from impending 
ruin. I am sure that if they could be thus persuaded, 
they will at one stroke serve themselves, serve the 
country, and put an end to industrial troubles, for even 
the labourers will realise that they are engaged in a 
sacred caus? in which they must co-operate with their 
masters. Any number of Trade Disputes Bills will 
then be. rendered nugatory and violent industrial 
cataclysms will be a thing of the past, simply because 
the mill-owners’ co-operation will necessarily mean 
their acceptance of the participation of national leaders 
in the regulation of production, fixing of the prices and 
determining the wages. But even if the mill-owners are 
slow in awaking to their duty in this respect, the nation’s 
duty to produce and use Khadi remains. In fact the 
intransigence of the mill-owners must make it 
imperative on us to insist on the exclusive use of 
Khadi. 

“T do not think the puerile objections about the 
coarseness or dearness of Khadi ever weighed with 
Maharashtra which is known throughout the country 
for its simplicity and self-sacrifice. In Vinoba, Dastane, 
Shankarrao Dev, Balubhai Mehta and Shankarrao 
Thakar, Maharashtra has got a band of Khadi workers 
of whom any province would be proud. If only 
educated Maharashtrians make up their minds to avail 
themselves fully of the services of these selfless 
workers, Maharashtra would be easily first ‘in the race 
for the boycott of foreign cloth.” 


By far the most important and weighty part of 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s address was that relating to the 
Land Revenue problem. “ Whatever the report of the 
Bardoli Inquiry officers,’’ he said, “‘let the Bardoli 
Satyagraha be a constant reminder to the peasantry 
throughout our presidency of their indefeasible right 
to be heard before anything like a ‘settlement’ is 
imposed on them. But let them also learn the way of 
being effectively heard. The policy in Maharashtra 
seems to have been to advise the peasants to refuse to 
pay a rupee out of the whole revenu: demand, or 
sometimes the amount of the enhancement. I appreciate, 
at the back of this policy, a desire on the part of the 
leaders not to put the poor peasants to much loss 
and suffering that a no-tax programme necessarily 
entails. But the policy has its obvious disadvantage, 
namely that no one takes the agitaion seriously 
and in the end it proves very much like a -game 
of hide and seek. Ifa settlement has no rational 
basis, it is not the enhancement that is wrong but the 
whole revenue demand fixed according to that 
Settlement that is wrong. The refusal to pay the 
whole demand is therefore the only true and logical, 
as ultimately the most effective, form of protest against 
an unjust settlement. I would humbly suggest that in 
agitations of this character ‘you may not count the 
material cost, and if our goal is to make men of our 
meek and servile peasantry we must accustom them to 
go through voluntary suffering and self-denial. You 
cannot do so without establishing a real, living, contact 
with them, and in that connection I may in all humility 
offer you the lesson and the example of Bardoli. One 
thing that contributed to the tenacity of the Bardoli 
peasants which made their Satyagraha irresistible was 
the large army of workers tha we placed at the 
Servicé of the peacants—workers ready to do the 


meanest of duties at all hours of the day and night, 
and ready to go through any amount of suffering. 
Without the living bond of that organisation we 
should not have been able to keep the peasants 
together and to raise their capacity for suffering to the 
pitch that was the wonder and admiration of all.”’ 

He referred to the way in which even in the days 
of these ‘reformed’ Councils two resolutions of the 
Council passed by a large majority were flouted by 
Government and appealed to the Conference to direct 
its attention to attacking the problem in an effective 
way. “A Lard Revenue Assessment Committee was 
appointed, ”’ he said, “‘ but the recommendations of the 
majority of them were turned down, and those of a 
narrow clique of officials in the Revenue Department 
adopted in the Government Resolution, and _legisla- 
tion was suggested which was calculated to defeat 
the very objects of the recommendation of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee. That clique of officials 
seems to resent the very suggestion of the raiyats 
claiming a voice in revenue matters, and seems to 
be wedded to a conspiracy to prevent any attempt 


-to dislodge them from their entrenchments. That 
conspiracy has to be fought tooth and nail, and 
I want you to give that matter your earnest 


attention. ”’ 
The Resolutions 


Be it said to the credit of the Subjects Committee 
that they always tried to understand the view of the 
President and the most important resolutions were 
passed after considerable discussion and in a healthy 
spirit of give and take. The speeches on the resolu- 
tions regarding the constructive programme especially 
Khadi and _ untouchability evinced a will and 
determination on the part of the speakers to do their 
best during the year, and the resolution on Land 
Revenue was almost in terms of the President’s advice. 
Those who talk of Swadeshi and boycott of British 
goods will do well to study the precision with which 
a similar resolution by the Maharashtra Conference 
was worded. I reproduce here the resolutions I 
have referred to: 


10. “‘ This Conference extends its whole-hearted 
support to the programme of the boycott of foreign 
cloth framed by the Working Committee of the 
Congress and calls upon the Congress organisations in 
the Province to put forth their best efforts in the course 
of the next eight months to advocate and stimulate 
the production and adoption of hand-spun and hand- 
woven Kladi so as to make the programme a great 
success. ”’ 

11. “ With a view to encourage Indian industries 
this Conference exhorts the people of Maharashtra 
to use even ata sacrifice Swadeshi articles in preference 
to foreign wherever the former are available.” 


17. ‘‘ This Conference is of opinion that it is high 
time that practical steps are taken for the removal of 
untouchability which is a blot on Hinduism as commonly 
uvderstood today and exhorts Hindus to take the 
following among other steps in that direction: 

1, throwing open all public temples and wells for 
the so-called untouchables, 


2. throwing open all schools to the children of the 
so-called untouchables, 
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* encouraging the so-called untouchables to attend 
public meetings and other public functions, and 


4. devising measures for their Sanitary and material 
betterment. ”’ 


20. “ This Conference condemns the high-handed 
manner in which the Government of Bombay have 
Bone on introducing revision settlements in several 
Talukas of Maharashtra such as Baglan, Malegaon, 
Bassein, Palghar and Devgad, in the teeth of the 
resolutions in that behalf of the Legislative Councils of 
1924 and 1927, expresses its deep sympathy with 
the agitation which is being carried on at present in 
these talukas; and calls upon the Executive Committee 
ofthe Provincial Congress Committee to take immediate 
Steps to constitute an influential and representative 
committee to consider the question of organising an 
effective agitation on the lines of Bardoli against the 
whole revenue policy which seeks to deprive the rayat 
of any voice in the settlement of revenue. ”’ 


Gujarat Maharashtra Confederation 


The speeches of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee and of the President were both in English, 
though they might well have been in Gujarati, for a 
large majority of the gathering were Gujaratis. As it 
was, Sjt. Vallabhbhai, having read his address in 
English, conducted all the proceedings in Gujarati, 
Sjt. Jaysukhlal also spoke in Gujarati on the last day, 
and the concluding speech of the President which thrilled 
the audience through and through was in Gujarati. In 
fact part of it was a summary of his_ presidential 
address in his inimitable patois and might have been 
made on the first day instead of the English being 
read—a custom which ought now to be given up. 

“After tnese two or three days that I have spent 
with you,” he said, “I feel completely at home among 
you, and am tempted to pour out my heart before you. 
We have passed some resolutions of a condemnatory 
character. Sometimes this condemnation is I know 
necessary, but I believe neither in condemnation nor 
requests. A system which is condemned day in and 
day out gets hardened and dead to all sense of shame 
and begins condemning those who condemn it. I 
believe in resolutions which are the expression of our 
strength and which lay down a programme calculated 
to add to our strength. It is such resolutions that 
Government will care to have specially telegraphed to 
them. Other resolutions they will not have even the 
time to read. For whatever may be the shortcomings 
of our bureaucracy, they are acute enough to gauge 
our strength.” 

Referring to an ill-conceived speech which was 
made in support of a resolution, and in which the 
speaker suggested that any one was at liberty to adopt 
any path he chose, Sjt. Vallabhbhai said: “I am 
positive that a slow, if imperceptible, transformation 
is coming over Maharashtra. Think of the attitude 
of Maharashtra on the question of untouchability seven 
years ag», and compare it with what it is today. The 
speeches on that resolution revealed a breadth of 
vision and determination that was never so_ evident 
as it is today. I know Maharashtra has its misgivings 
about the methods of non-violence. But I ask you, 
is the present an age of the sword? We may take 
the name of Shivaji, but do you think we are ina 


position today to adopt the means that he adopted? 
God gave us a Shivaji when we needed a Shivaji, and 
a Lokamanya when we needed a Lokamanya. Today 
we are in need of a Bania leader to give battle to the 
nation of shopkeepers,’ and God has given us one in 
Mahatma Gandhi of Gujarat. Who does not know 
the sacrifice, the learning, the culture of Maharashtra ? 
Let us combine it today with the business sense of 
Gujarat. Maharashtra is lying supine today. The 
moment Maharashtra shakes off its torpor and begins 
moving India will also begin advancing. . . . 

“ You laugh at the advice of Gandhi,..saying it is 
the impracticable advice of a saint. I am not 4 saint, 
I have taken mo step in my life without cool 
calculation and: deliberation, and I know that a day is 
coming when the world will recognise what that thin 
wisp of a man said was the right thing to do. If 
the Speaker © would listen to me, I wé6uld ask him : 
no more teplough the sands in Dethi and Simla. ° 
For what else is he doing? -He assiduously studies 
Parliamentary procedure, prepares a learned — ruling 
of ten typed sheets and delivers it to the Assembly, only 
to know that the very next day the Viceroy comes 
and turus it to nought. The President next will 
address himself to checkmate the Viceroy in his rew 
move, and the latter will again come down with 
something else. I for one do not like this futile game. 


' Why not come back to Gujarat, I am telling him, 


and we might give this obstinate Government a 
thorough shaking. . . . What was done in Gujarat 
can be dome in Maliarashbtra, provided ‘there is a 
suitable atmosphere. “But you today talk of the liberty 
of the individual to adopt any course he likes. A 
man has certainly the right to throw a bomb and go 
to the gallows, but how is he going to help a 
non-violent movement seriously conducted? I tell you, 
in an experiment of that character, no man may 
flinch from the instructions given him. A single 
peasant might spoil the whole battle by offering violent 
resistance to a policeman attaching his buffalo. And 
why do you talk of the cult of the bomb 
and the cult of non-violence? There can be no cult 
of the bomb. There is a cult of violence as 
opposed to the cult of non-violence, but both 
need organisation. The bomb had never a milteu 
in India. Look at the sad history of the bomb in 
India. How many turned approvers, how many were 
turned out of their homes, how many led desperate 
futile lives? You can never have| an atmosphere 
of the bomb. Nor can you have an atmosphere of 
violence, for no organisation is possible in an unarmed 
country like ours. ... If any organisation is possible 
it is for a peaceful revolution. sie the atmosphere 
for it in Maharashtra and I ‘will stand shoulder 
to shoulder with you. But Maharashtra is torn with 
dissensions and factions. A futile Poa is raging 
over the holding of a Marathi Literary Conference in 
Belgium! Forget all these squabbles and engage in 
staid, serious work. Fortunately for you, you have 
no cities in Maharashtra and no mills. Coming from 
the city of mills I might talk about them, but why 
you talk of mills and mill-cloth I do not understand. 
All that you need think about is how to make a 
peasant earn four rupees monthly instead of two. ... 
The conditions in Maharashtra are not dissimilar from 
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those in Gujarat. Only you needa peaceful atmosphere 
where there is no dissentient voice. Your peace will 
paralyse the whole police and military force. Wedidso 
in Bardoli and I challenged Government to provoke us 
as much as they could. They failed. I appeal to 
Maharashtra to make up its mind, purge itself of 
dissensions, create the suitable atmosphere and prepare 
itself to fight the good fight. My humble service is at 
its disposal.” 
M. D. 
Adventures in Andhra Land 


The present Andhra tour is turning out to be 
remarkable in more respects than one—remarkable for 
its extent and penetration into the interior, remarkable 
for its lightning, one might almost say break-neck 
speed, and as it has turned out, above all for its 
misadventures. 

All went well, comparatively speaking, in the West 
and the East Krishna Districts. Difficulties commenced 
with the programme of penetration into the interior of 
Gantur, Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya’s own 
favourite district. The distances to be traversed were 
long—on the last day the itinerary covered more than 
one hundred miles. These distances would not be 
considered long for motors, if the roads were good. 
Our motors had to wade through vile roads taxing. the 
patience of both drivers and inmates. Computations of, 
time tutned out to be hopelessly wrong, cars broke 
down, guides lost their way in the dark, all arrange- 
ments went out of gear. 

Karam Chedu was one of the places visited. As 
a result of the various mishaps mentioned above we 
reached there at 11-30 P.M. instead of 8 P.M. the 
time originally fixed. An eager audience of over five 
thousand people was waiting there, we were told, 
from 5-30 P.M.! And so the programme of the 
meeting was gone through at that unearthly hour. 
Late hours became the order of the day. 

Trying as these experiences were to all concerned, 
Ido not think that they distressed anybody more 
than they did the Deshabhakta himself who had been 
with us throughout in spite of a paralytic wife lying 
in bed and a daughter hardly convalescent. Gentle 
and ‘sensitive to a degree he irresistibly reminded one 
of Sterne’s Uncle Toby. I fancy it would have ‘hurt 
him even to brush off a fly that was worrying 
him. The daily misadventures were a sore trial to 
him. At the end of the day they would meet, Gandhiji 
and he—the former sore vexed and in a mood, as he 
would banteringly say, ‘to hold a court martial,’ the 
latter full of remorse. “Yes, as you say, Andhra the 
Unready,”’ the Deshabhakta would begin with a naivete 
and childlike simplicity that disarmed all criticism, 
and instead of having the dreaded court martial, the 
two would part after exchanging a couple of hearty 
jokes, braced up for another day of adventures and 
misadventures. 

The crowning episode came on the 21st April. 
Gandhiji visited Rentachintla a village in the far 
Palnad Taluka, reaching there at about 11 A. M. after 


motoring 76 never ending miles. There would be 
a demonstration of 1,000 


spinning wheels. at 
Rentachintla, he was told. On reaching there not a 
wheel was to be seen. A palm leaf hut had been 
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improvised for him against the wall of a ginning 
factory, in the midst of a blazing hot plain. “ Ideal 
arrangements, ’ Gandhiji remarked as he entered it, “ if 
only the crowd will leave us at peace”’—an idle 
wish, however, for in less than a quarter of 
an hour a crowd of ten thousand peasants from 
all parts of the Taluka laid siege to it and 
the palm leaf screens were reduced to a patch of 
peepholes and chinks through which peered a thousand 
curious eyes to see. what might be going on in the 
hut—including the bath-room! At last Gandbiji hit upon 
an expedient of giving peace to the party and having 
some himself. He shifted himself to the dais under 
the pandal in which the meeting was to be held, 
and taking up his files began attending to his 
correspondence as if there was no one about him. The 
vast crowd was perfectly at peace and sat unmindful of 
the scorching sun. He then seat for Deshabhakta and 
had his purse and the meeting at that time. Meanwhile 
the party was shifted to a verandah in the ginning 
factory. It was an experience for all of us suddenly 
to improvise cooking accommodation, bath-room 
etc. The night had to be passed in Mopullah a village 
48 miles off from Rentachintla, which was reached at 
ten o’clock at night instead of 8 P. M- The car 
carrying the necessary luggage of the party however 
broke down on the way. Another car that was sent 
to the rescue broke down likewise. The stock of 
petrol too ran short and thus we found ourselves stranded 
in this out of the way village with hardly enough 
petrol in the tank of the only remaining car to enable 
it to cover 8 miles and not a drop more to be bad 
for love or money within a radius of 28 miles! 
The nearest railway station from which we were to 
entrain for Bezwada at night was 12 miles off. But 
Gandhiji was unperturbed. “We must start in the 
evening a couple of hours earlier. We shall motor 
as far as the petrol takes us and foot out the remaining 
distance,” he simply said as he once more resumed 
his interrupted work. But the inconveniences were 
soon forgotten. Petrol came and so did the luggage. 
And at Sat Magalur when the train came in at 11-45 
we found ourselves in possession of a whole little 


compartment which ensured for us all full sleeping 
accommodation, a rare luxury for third class 
passengers. 

igs 
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War against War 
_ (By B. de Ligt) 
II 


Let me venture, for the moment, to explain to 
you how the greater number of Western war-resisters 
conceive their attitude towards their Governments, 
what impression your reply has made, and how we 


fear, as its consequence, an eventual militarisation of 
India. 


In the first place we all know that modern 
governments are only functionaries of capitalism and 
imperialism. We likewise all—including libertarians 
and anarchists—recognise that the present governments 
from time to time, perhaps even as a rule, do good 
more or less. But that can never be for us a 
sufficient motive for collaborating unreservedly with 
them in all their enterprises. I am supposing, for 
instance, that some one—or some government—does 
me a great service. Am I then obliged, from the 
moral point of view, to come to his assistance even 
when he acts badly, offends and kills, and forms 
schemes which are in flagrant opposition to my 
religious or humanitarian conceptions? No, quite the 
contrary. The more grateful I feel towards him, the 
less can I collaborate with him in evil work. Quite 
apart from my own conduct, is it not my duty to hold 
him back as far as possible from wrong-doing? In 
the anti-militarist movement of the Netherlands, we 
have always said to ourselves: Our first duty is to 
prevent the Dutch Government—that Government 
which is, besides, rather our enemy than our friend— 
from committing the great crime of taking part in 
collective murder. Moreover, if we do not oppose 
military measures on the part of our Government, we 
ourselves shall be obliged to take part in acts 
unworthy of man, the Government compelling us even 
to attack and kill other men who are not our enemies, 
but comrades in misfortune on the other side of the 
frontier, ill-treated by their atithorities who, like our 
Own, are serving above all capitalist and imperialist 
interests whose defence by violence is in conflict with 
the essential needs of all peoples. Even if we suppose 
for an instant that foreign armies should really be 
our enemies, well, also in this extreme case we would 
like to defend ourselves in a different manner, in a 
tanner which would at any rate gain for us a moral 
victory. Doubtless this mode of action might fail 
from a practical point of view, but the other might 
fail also; and the first alone assures the existence 
in the world of that which is truly humane. In 
short, we wish to strengthen in all countries the 
power of direct action against war, in such a way 
that no Government would have the courage to resort 
to war, that it would even be impossible for it to do 
so for lack of men, arms and munitions. 


During the world war, the greater number of 
the radical conscientious objectors, English, American, 
Australian, Canadian, German, Austrian, etc., were 
convinced that it was their duty, as good citizens, not 
to participate in the great crime. Indeed, what better 
could they do from their point of view, than remain 
during that senseless time beings truly conscious of 
their humane ideal, representing the conscience of 
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their nations waging war without scruple? What 
better could they do than put humanity before their 
inhuman fatherland, so as to. gain over to this cause 
not only their compatriots but, in the long run, their 
official enemies also? Romain Rolland .has expressed 
this point of view when he says that no one has the 
right to betray his conscience for love of his country, 
his race or his nation. In doing so, does ome not 
betray in oneself that which is best in one’s nation, 
in one’s race, in one’s country? We have always 
been told that if Christ had acted in this sense, he 
would have become the ally of Judas, he would not 
have been crucified and would have become the 
Messiah of those of his compatriots who did not 
wish to renounce national defence. Tolstoi has told 
us several times that one should have the courage to 
risk the sacrifice of one’s country in favour of 
humanity and the universal conscience. 


You will understand therefore why your participa: 
tion in three wars of the British Empire against 
peoples, who were not even your enemies, is for us 
something very painfal. For in doing that you forsook 
humanity in favour of a merciless and unscrupulous 
imperialism. You accept, in principle, all the conse- 
quences of those enterprises of violence: the death of 
26,370 women and children in the concentration 
camps in South Africa, the death and sufferings of 
hundreds of thousands of little children of the Central 
Powers by the monstrous blockade, the unemployment 
without end to which the British working classes are 
condemned, etc., etc., all the horror and shame, 
physical and moral, consequent upon the Great War. 
We are convinced that you did not foresee such an 
ocean of misery and decadence. We willingly believe 
you when you declare that you never wished to act 
otherwise than in the sense of ahimsa. But we ask 
you whether the world-war has not shown sufficiently 
that if one desires above all ahimsa for men, one 
must at once break with any system of national defence 
based on violence. 


Do not imagine that we refuse to defend our rights 
and liberties. We wish, indeed, to defend them in the 
most sublime manner, by remaining faithful to the 
noblest traditions of secular Christianity and modern 
socialism. Even if we considered to be just the 
cause for which our nation would be fighting in g 
supposed war, we would only come to its aid in our 
own fashion, because over and above our country, as 
well as for the sake of that country, 
to uphold universal humanity. 


we would have 


These arguments hold good still more today, when, 
as everyone knows, the chief question is this: In what 
manner will humanity free itself as quickly as possible 
from that unworthy expedient, war, an expedient 
which is an unparalleled menace for all, vanquished 
and victors alike? We must inevitably raise inter- 
national relations to a higher level, else humanity 
will be lacerated to such an extent, physically, morally 
and intellectually, that it will perhaps never recover. 


Now, just when the courageous women of the 
American section of the International Women’s League 
for Peace and Liberty are asserting with reason that 
all war is today civil war, because of the economic 


and intelectual interdependence of all nations, just 
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when Western nations, after a frightful experience, 
are beginning to recognise the meaning of your 
mission and the practical character of the methods of 
passive resistance, the efficacy of which is proved by 
your Asiatic peoples, you write that it is possible, that 
once India is liberated, you might vote for the military 
training of the Hindu people. This declaration coincides 
with the publication of the Nehru plan, according 
to which India not only demands Home Rule, but 
also asks to be allowed to assure her own national 
defence. The articles published in Foreign Affairs 
of April 1928 by Sir Shivaswami Aiyer, conversations 
I have had with Swami Satya Deva, Dr. Datta, 
and other compatriots of yours, have led me to fear 
that India also may one day let herself be carried 
away by the fatal current of armaments. It is for 
that reason, that a few months ago, at the International 
Conference against War, at Sonntagsberg, I warned 
those present of the possibility of a militarisation of 
the Asiatic nations, favoured in a very imprudent 
manner by Moscow and the III International, accom- 
panied by the menace of a similar militarisation of 
Africa. Making almost desperate efforts to rid the world 
of the monstrosity of modern war, and just when our 
action is beginning to be taken seriously, we all at 
once perceive on the Eastern horizon a new military 
danger, which serves as a pretext to our militarists to 
say: “But we must arm in order to be able to defend 
ourselves against the awakening East!’’ Thus. the 
vicious circle, on the point of being broken, seems to 
be closing mercilessly. 


You know Afghanistan is becoming mnilitarised. 
Chan Kai Chek has already declared that China will 
have, in about 15 years, a fleet of war and a powerful 
army. A Chinese friend, formerly an enemy of all 
war, whom I saw again in Europe a few months ago, 
assured me that not only is militarism m China—until 
now totally unknown—growing steadily, but that the 
world is threatened by something unheard of in history, 
a Chiness imperialism! He, who had formerly awakened 
in me a love for the great anti-war traditions of his 
country and a profound sympathy for the pacifism of 
its immortal sages, acknowledged that he too had 
broken with his anti-militarist past. He spoke almost 
like you, Gandhi, who now say essentially what has 
always been preached by the clergy of the West: “We 
are for love and against all violence, in which personally 
we shall never participate. But if it is necessary, we 
shall support military training and national defence, 
since nations ought to be able to defend their rights, 
to gain their liberty, to be themselves, whilst the 
masses have not the spiritual ‘strength of a Jesus, a 
St. Paul or a Francois d’ Assisi.” 


Perhaps in bygone days, this conception had some 
meaning. But today? The Japanese professor, Inazo 
Nitobe, who understands and loves so intensely the 
heroic tradition of the bushido of his warlike country, 
writes in his book on the Soul of Japan, in which 
he recognises in such an admirable manner the 
relative right of the fighting instinct which slumbers 
in each individual: “If one is to believe history, the 
State, built up on warlike virtues — whether it be a 
city like Sparta or an empire like Rome — will 
never be able to build upon earth ‘a durable city,’ 


. Life has widened out extraordinarily in the 
present era. Missions nobler and greater than that of 
armies are today soliciting our attention. .. . 
Men have become more than _ subjects, being raised 
to the state of citizens; what am I saying? They are 
more than citizens, they are men. .. . The 
history of the world confirms the prophecy that the 
meek shall inherit the earth.’’ And he seeks sublime 
forces for a nobler fight in the most profound 
traditions of Christianity, of Buddhism, of Chinese 
philosophy and in the religious and moral traditions of 
his own country. Thus expresses himself a man, in 
no wise a revolutionary, who, in our opinion, has too 
much confidence in present-day political methods. 
But he is right in principle. 


It is necessary, in fact, finally to break with this 
system of scientific ferocity which characterises 
modern war, as much from the practical as from the 
moral point of view. We are therefore puzzled and 
uneasy on hearing you declare yourself ready eventually 
to vote for the military training of the Hindus, you 
who seemed to us the appointed missionary to awaken 
such mordl forces in your compatriots that they 
would have less and less need of means of defence 
as barbarous as hypercivilised. 


We wonder whether you, Gandhi, always so 
distrustful with regard to the industrialism of the 
West, are not, in fact, now inclined to accept, along 
with a military training for your people, the most 
pernicious consequence of this industrialism, the new 
war. The Nehru Committee, has it not already 
proposed an army, a naval fleet and an air fleet for 
India? That is to say, by your last declaration, you 
encourdge the introduction into your country of 
industrialised war, of war industries, of chemical, 
electro-technical and even bacteriological war. Once 
launched upon this path, there is no stopping. It is 
a question of all or nothing. 


Why not keep to the means the most efficacious for 
Orientals, that is passive resistance, boycott and general 
strikes? Even if these means fail, their consequences 
will never be so serious as those of modern war. For 
if a modern war were successful, it would smite 
fatally the masses of the people in the conquering 
states as in the conquered. The militarist system is no 
longer a means of defence worthy of confidence, 
But confidence in the deepest forces of man himself 
is an inexhaustible source of energy which is proving 
itself more and more efficacious in enabling one to 
stand one’s ground, as a man, a nation or a race. 
And if this energy is not yet sufficiently developed, 
what better can one do than arouse and strengthen 
it everywhere ? 


I am profoundly sorry to feel myself again obliged 
to write you a letter concerning the question of war. 
I understand how much your time and your energy 
are taken up with the work which you devote to the 
education of your people. But you have also become 
a world leader. The most bigoted nationalists, the 
Bolshevists, the Fascists even, are already using your 
reply to my letter against those in all countries who 
frankly object to the so-called national defence. You 
are at the same time sowing a pernicious hesitation in 
the hearts of thousands of men and women, at a 
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moment when a single affirmative word on your part 
might perhaps have gained them over 
our cause. 


definitely to 


It is of the greatest importance, that for the time 
being, we should be able to count upon you for our 
war against war. But that, however, is not enough. 
The day you would vote for the military training of 
your compatriots, you would be setting yourself against 
those Hindus who are in agreement with us who, in 
the spirit of Garrison, of Ballou, of Keir Hardie and 
of Tolstoi, according to the ethics of true Christianity 
and the methods of truly modern socialism, disapprove 
of all national defence and condemn all 
preparation, 
relieve humanity of a burden under which it is in 
danger of succumbing. 


military 


In Die Emporung Asiens Colin Rosz tells us how 
you fear, from the humanitarian point of view, the 
threatening militarisation of China. I share your 
anxiety, as is shown by my statement on China in 
Gewalit und Gewaltlosigkeit, the German manual of the 
W.R.I. Can you not also share our anxiety regarding 
an eventual militarisation of China and of India, of 
Asia and of Africa? The consequences of 
militarisation would be a world-madness of war, a 
universal return to barbarism. Help us to shatter the 
vicious circle that holds the world in thrall rather 
than fortify it to the detriment of your own people 
and all the other peoples of the globe. 


such 


It is particularly in the name of Tolstoi, the 
centenary of whose birth we have commemorated this 
year, that I appeal to you to meditate on this question, 


in the name of Tolstoi who wrote in 1906 to Kou 
Hou Ming: 


“Whilst European nations have long ago chosen 
the deceptive path in which liberation from human 
violence is extraordinarily difficult, the Oriental nations 
have only arrived at the cross-roads.”’ 


Your Asiatic nations can still choose the right road. 
Seeing the misery of the Western peoples, the Oriental 
peoples should, according to Tolstoi, renounce any 
attempt to free themselves by political means and 
endeavour to remain faithful to the only true law 
which renders impossible the submission of man to 
violence. 


You have not published my former letter in 
Young India. I would be very grateful to you if 
you would kindly publish this one, as I, on my 
side, publish what you write to me in the European 
and American press. For, in appealing to you, I 
appeal to those who are with you and who will 
be with us, I hope, in hatred of war and love of 
humanity. 


I would like those, who are interested in the 
question of the liberation of classes and races, to 
realise, that war, as a means of resistance, is morally 
wrong and practically harmful, and that our conscience 
and our reasoning condemn it as well as any form of 
preparation, including military training. 

Always ready to collaborate with you against war 
and for the liberation of oppressed races and classes, 
and assuring you of my profound sympathy. 


against those who are endeavouring to . 


A Morning Walk 
(By C. R.) 


I had some business in the town. The morning 
was cool and nice and so I set out on foot. Before 
I did a couple of miles a sturdy peasant with long 
and quick strides overtook me. 

“Whither bound, sir?” 

“To Tiruchengodu, friend.” 

“Why are you going on foot?” 

The distance from Pudupalayam to Tirucbengodu 
is only seven miles but no educated man can go 
walking on the roads without being challenged by 
the rural world in this manner. The countryside is 
always surprised and shocked at so-called educated 
men trying to use their own feet. 

“Tt was cool and nice. so I set out on foot. 
good for one’s health to walk,” I said. 


“We poor folk must walk. Why should gentlemen 
like you, sir, blessed by God, go on foot?”’ he still 
protested. 2 

We walked on briskly and reached the toll-gate. 

The man there greeted me and repeated the same 
question: ‘Why on foot, sir?” 

“You take four annas each time I come in a cart. 
So I am cheating you today,” said I. 

He laughed at the idea. 

Further on, we met a group of people under a 
tree on the roadside. An old woman was selling 
sweet teluvu, 1. e., unfermented juice drawn from the 
palm-tree, a favourite drink with the sober peasants. 

“Fresh teluvu, won’t you have it, sirs?”’ shouted 
the woman to the cartmen passing along. 

“What is the price of a measure, 
I asked. 

She smiled, for she knew I was a Brahman and 
would not drink toddy, fermented or unfermented, 
but answered, “Quarter anna a padi, sir.” 

So cheap as that, I thought at first. But later I 
realised that a padi was only half a standard measure. 

A few yards farther up I met another woman 
vending the same stuff. 

“What is the price of teluvu?’’ I asked. 

“Three pies a padi,’’ answered the woman. 

“What is the cost of a padi of toddy?’’ I asked. 

“Toddy? <A bottle costs two annas.’’ 

“Oh, sometimes it is even four 
annas,”’ said another. 


It is 


mother ?”’ 


annas and six 


“Which is bigger, a bottle or a padi?” I enquired. 

*“A bottle is a bit less than a padi.” 

“This costs only three pies, and you say the same 
stuff when it becomes’ toddy costs 
eight times as much. Why is this?” 

“Oh, sir,” intervened an old man who now joined, 
walking along with a young fellow, evidently his son. 
“This costs three pies, but it simply goes into 
the stomach and sleeps there. The other thing has 
life and energy. So it costs more.” 

““O, yes,” I said, “it has energy, I know, for it 
makes people steal, rob and. kill.’ 

“That is true enough. It makes 
other crimes besides. What won’t 
old man said. 

“But why should the price of 
so different in the two cases?” 


Over two annas, 


them do many 
toddy do?” the 


the same stuff be 
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“Teluvu is drawn by us from our own trees,” said 
For the other stuff, so 


the woman, “and we sell it. 
much money has to be paid for one thing and 
another.” 


“The Government tax and the licensees’ profits 
make the same thing, that rightly costs only a quarter 
of an anna when it is a healthy food, cost two annas 
and more after it has become a worthless poison 
which makes you commit all sorts of crime.” 

“Oh, sir, those that drink it would pay even four 
annas or eight annas or anything that is put on it, 
once they want it,’’ said the old man. 

“Do you take it?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no. I haven’t touched it once during the 
last six years since they stopped it in all these places 
when Congress came, and they all took oaths, and 
even tree owners agreed not to let trees out for toddy.” 

“Are the pledges still observed?" I asked. 

Some however keep on. I 
Poor men, what 
It is an evil 


“No, sir, not by all. 
have not reverted, but many have. 
can they do when the shops are there? 
thing and a powerful attraction.” 


“If we make up our minds, what does it matter if 
all the shops are there ae 

“True, master. But all are not strong-minded, and 
there are friends and bad company.” 

“Will you all help if we start again going to the 
villages and taking pledges?’ 

“Oh, yes, we shall. Why should we hesitate in a 
good cause like this? Drinking liquor is one of the 
five deadly sins. But it is best if the shops are 
closed down.” 


“How much does a man ordinarily spend a day 
on toddy?” I asked. 


“Oh, sir,”’ said the old man’s son, “one used to 
it spends eight annas at a time, sometimes even a 
rupee.” 


“How do they find the money for this?” 

“Why, they earn it. They work hard and earn 
and give it away at the toddy shop. They borrow, 
they pledge or sell their properties. Once the habit is 
acquired it leads them anywhere.” 


“How nice it would be,” I said, “if the toddy 
and arrack shops were all closed, and men did not 
drink and saved all the money now wasted on liquor ? 
Won’t it be as much as the income from a good- 
sized field?” 

“More, sir, more; distinctly more,” said the young 
man. ‘Where do you live, sir? In Tiruchengodu?”’ 

“No, brother, I live in Pudupalayam. Do you 
know the place?’’ I asked. 

“O yes, where the Congress gives cotton and 
takes yarn.” 

“Is it a good thing? Do people in your village 
spin?” 

“Oh, yes. Lots of women spin in Pudupalayam. 
Otherwise, it would have gone hard with them. The 
fields yield but little.” 

“Suppose every home gave its leisure time to the 
rattas and the toddy shops were closed and no money 
went there, would it not be ever so good?” 

“Oh God! The whole land would then be pros- 
perous and happy. We would need nothing else,’’ 
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“Then are you all willing to help if we goto your 
village and ask people to stop drinking ?”’ 

“Ves, sir, we are prepared to do what you want, 
Do come. ” 

Now this is a typical instance of the mind of all 
those poor people. They want this dreadful curse to 
be ended. But we want to live on their vice, which 


is the plain meaning of the ‘financial implications 
of prohibition.’ Eight padis of teluvu sweet and 
healthy would fetch two annas. They boil it 
and make it into gud or brown sugar which 
is considered very much healthier than cane- 
sugar, and it would then fetch two and _ half 
annas, But two annas teluvu becomes one rupee 


toddy if kept over to ferment and served to ruin 
wretched people. And then we may take over the 
difference to carry on what we call government. This 
is how we make nearly six crores in Madras. In 
other provinces they make much less, but it is only a 
question of time for them, too, to get to our way of 
living. First we pretend to ourselves and to others 
that we levy the duties to make it too costly for the 
people to ruin themselves, and to limit and control 
it. But soon we get habituated to spend the proceeds 
of this virtuous control of vice, and we cannot 
dispense with it. The more costly we make it, 
the more the wretched people pay for it, and the 
greater the ruin that is caused. We always take care 
to raise the duties gently so as to tempt the consumer 
to pay the enhanced rate, for we do not really wésh 
to lose the revenue. We want to carry on a civilised 
government, we do not mind ruined homes or the 
peasants being sold out of their lands or their squalor 
or their crimes or their emigrations. We think the 
courts and the colonies will take care of that. So 
foolish we are that some of us even think that drink 
squalor and wretchedness are necessary conditions for 
cheap agricultural labour and agrarian peace. 


America accomplished the thing in her vast 
continent with powerful interests ranged against her. 
She gave no thought to the billions of dollars which 
‘control’ had been bringing. She is now reaping the 
reward in increased prosperity all round. Shall we 
not do it, with all the popular sentiment and religion 
on our side, with the wretched condition of our 
people demanding prohibition as an economic measure, 
if not as a moral reform, to save those whose condi- 
tion is miserable enough already from that which 
must lead them to a more wretched state still, if we 
keep these houses of temptation scattered all over the 
countryside ? 
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The following itinerary will g ve the reader an idea 
of the places and the amount collected during the 
last week. 

Total collections already acknowledged in Young 
India, Rs. 1,54,961-15-04. 

East Godavari District: 

2-5-1929 — Tuni, Rs. 2,095-10-11. 

3-5-1929 — Kirlampudi, Rs. 145-1-9; Kodavali, 
7-12-0; Chitrada, 122-0-0; Pithapuram, 1,488-3-6; 
Cocanada, 4,409-10-6 (Rs. 138-1-0 Lalaji Fund); 
Peddapur, 1,406-12-7}; Samalkot & Biccavole, 
381-14-0; Narsapurampeta, 113-0-0; Peda- 
brahmadevam, 58-0-0; Medapadu, 406-12-0. 

4-5-1929 — Valangi, Rs. 1,772-0-9; Ramachandra- 
puram, 2,331-6-0; Vella, 216-0-0; Aryavattam, 
536-0-0; Draksharam, 321-0-0; Gollapalem and 
Mutukuwalli, 313-4-9. 

5-5-1929 — Chodavaram, Rs. 316-0-0; Mandapeta, 


316-0-0; Alamuru, 2,100-0-0; Pulletikurru, 
356-8-0; Palivela, 1,117-0-3; Mukkamala, 
314-0-0; Ambajipeta, 115-8-3; Gangalakurru, 
116-6-9; Pedapudi, 90-14-0; Amalapuram, 


5,036-12-9; Bodasakurru, 191-0-0; Nagaram, 
163-0-0; Mogalikuduru, 101-3-6. 
6-5-1929—Rajele, Rs. 2,500-3-3; Tatipaka, 1,281-6-9; 
Mungonda, 116-0-0; Ravulapalem, 175-0-0 
(Rs. 25 Lalaji Fund ); Ryali, 913-15-6; Utchili, 
100-0-0; Vaddiparru, 100-0-0; Peravaram, 
148-8-9; West Godavari (subsequent collections), 
116-0-0. 
7-5-1929 —Dosakayalapalli, Rs. 968-0-0; Rajahmundry, 
5,802-10-4 ( Rs. 120 Lalaji Fund ); Estimated 
value of jewels of East Godavari Dt., 2,500-0-0; 
8-5-1929 — Kateru, 308-8-0; Rajahmundry, 116-0-0; 
Korukonda, 50-0-0; Chodavaram, 184-0-0; 
Muggulla, 346-5-0; Rahitapuram, 333-7-0; 
Vedullapalli, 110-0-0; Inugantivaripeta, 500-0-0; 
Rajampeta, 115-0-0; Katavaram, 13-7-0; Sita- 
nagaram and Kondipudi, 2,116-9-10. 
9-5-1929—Polavaram, Rs. 663-13-9; Singavaram and 
Vangalapudi, 793-1-9, 
Total Rs. 2,01,792-14-3. 
Events are so crowded in one upon another that it 
is difficult to write about them all or to make a 
selection. I must therefore be satisfied with giving 
only an outline of some of the most important ones. 
Untouchability 

This deadly snake of untouchability is scotched 
but not destroyed. It shows its poisonous fangs even 
when you may least expect to see them. I was 
certainly not prepared for the following letter ; 


Ahmedabad: Thursday, May 16, 


Edited by M. K. Gandhi 
1929 No. 20 


“T regret very much to bring to your kind 
notice, the following fact which occurred soon after 
the ladies’ meeting held at Tanuku on the 22nd 
instant. At about 5 P. M. there were present 
three to four hundred ladies in the meeting. It 
was whispered by some in the meeting that the 
young lady who was sitting by you was a Panchama 
girl. 


“As soon as the meeting was over, all the 
ladies who attended the meeting directly went to 
the canal and took a plunge in the water to purify 
themselves from the unpardonable sin of touching 
free. I saw with my own eyes even small children, 
nay more, suckling babies too were sprinkled with 
holy water to save them also from this sin. We 
are deceiving you and honouring you. It is a 
pious ancient fraud with us. . . , 

“People are steeped in ignorance and supersti- 
tion. These combined with the pride of higher caste 
are ruining us and seem to be more powerful even 
than the present Government. ’”’ 

As it so happens the young lady sitting by 
me was no other than Shrimati Prabhavati Devi, 
the daughter of Brijakishore Babu, the well known 
leader of Bihar. She has been with me in the 
Ashram for some time and has been travelling with 
me during the Andhra tour. By the vast majority of 
the people she has been taken to be my daughter, by 
some to be daughter-in-law, but it was reserved for the 
Tanuku ladies to confound her with Lakshmi, the 
antyaj girl, whom I have adopted as my daughter in 
my own manner. And so being polluted by the touch 
transmitted through me of the imaginary antyaj girl 
the good ladies purified themselves and their children 
by a holy bath or a mere sprinkling. This tragic 
comedy has a lesson for us. Superstitious themselves, 
men having neglected the women folk, have allowed 
the latter to remain in darker superstition. After I 
got the letter, I became circumspective and began an 
examination of the composition of subsequent 


audiences. I found that at most meetings -the 
untouchables were intermingled with the touchables. 
I asked the audience point blank whether they had 


any objection. And they said they had none. At 
one of the villages mear Rajahmundry I saw ata 
well arranged meeting volunteers pointing with pride 
to the touchables, untouchables and women in their 
respective wards. I set a trap for them. ‘I suppose 
you have specially arranged this in order to isolate 
the untouchables?’ The poor volunteer who answered 
my question readily fell into the trap and said, “Yes, 


sir,’ I discovered afterwards that he knew yery 
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little English and had not understood my question. 
For I straightway asked the audience whether they 
had any objection to untouchables sitting in their 
midst. They showed by a chorus of hands that they 
had none. I was still not satisfied and therefore 
asked whether they would have me send the untouch- 
ables in their -midst. They again raised their hands 
signifying assent. I asked them to signify the same 
with their voice. And they did so, at first softly. 
I asked for a loud-voiced declaration. And all sung 
out at the top of their voices ‘saray, saray. Then I 
invited the untouchables to sit in their midst which 
they did without any hesitation and without any fear. 
Then I based my speech to the meeting on untoucha- 
bility telling them that they had done a meritorious 
act by letting the untouchable brethren sit in their 
midst and that it was a sin to regard any human 
being as an untouchable. If in spite of this ocular 
demonstration enforced by the explanation that I 
gave, the women or anybody had a purificatory bath, 
it will be a question for psycho-analyst to dissec‘ 
and consider. Let me finish this story by adding 
that the women also had taken part in signifying their 
assent to the untouchable intermingling, and as a 
matter of fact the so-called untouchables sat with caste 
men and women touching both without my noticing 
any movement on the part of anybody to avoid them. 
In a village near by, a school is being conducted 
where both touchable and untouchable boys associate 
in large numbers without any friction. And so 
while I deplore occurrences such as happened at 
Tanuku, the fact cannot be gainsaid that untouchability 
is fast dying of exhaustion. 
A Great Institution 
The visit to the little village was preliminary to 
our entry into the area covered by the activities of 
the Gautami Satyagrahashram founded by Dr. B. Subrah- 
manyam in 1924. He left his lucrative practice in 
Rajahmundry for dedicating himself to national service. 
He saw at once that he could not render that service 
unless he himself lived. in the midst of villagers and 
put himself in direct contact with them. Hence he 
established himself in Sitanagaram lying 14 miles 
from Rajahmundry; for, it was in a cluster of villages 
surrounding Sitanagaram that the people had put up a 
brave fight with the Government in the hey day of 
non-cooperation. Many were the village officers who 
had givea up their jobs. For their effrontery they 
were subjected to a punitive tax of nearly Rs. 5,000. 
The Ashram occupies about 10 acres of ground. 
Khadi is its central activity and corollary activities 
are: rendering of free medical aid, Hindiprachar, 
library development, publication of a Telugu journal, 
service of depressed classes and general Congress 
work. According to the statement lying before me 
spinning has been organised in all the surrounding 
villages within a radius of 5 miles from the Ashram, 
s0 as to be within the reach of a single worker to 
carry on his regular weekly visifs from house to 
Professional sloice ‘ on . : euak ee ae 
ties 198, Calas ete € tegister of the Ashram 
the spinners Rs. 2,036. It ay e meithesins et abe 
> 4,090, estimated that a spinner 
turns out from 6 to 9 Ibs. of yarn per month enabling 
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her to earn from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2-4-0. The count 
of the yarn ranges from 8 to 15 counts. The wage 
to turn out 3 Ibs. of slivers into. yarn ranges between 
12 annas to 14 annas. 13 weavers belonging to the 
locality weave this yarn into towels, loincloths, dhotis, 
shirtings etc. The average monthly earnings of a 
weaver are Rs.15. Some very fine special work is 
also done in the Ashram weavery. The weavers have 
earned from this work Rs. 8,114. Bleaching and dyeing 
has absorbed Rs. 1,217. Altogether Rs. 12,164 have been 
distributed amongst 235 men, women and boys in 
this firka. The Ashram has a branch at Pithapur 
where 450 wheels and 12 looms are controlled and 
their survey shows that 800 more wheels are awaiting 
work if capital can be found. The cloth produced in 
this centre won a gold medal at the Bangalore Exhibi- 
tion of 1927 for the best plain cloth. The Ashram has 
also sale centres. There are 4 hawkers who regularly 
hawk Khadi in the neighbourhood. The princess 
amongst the hawkers is the old mother of Dr. Subra- 
manyam. She is the most zealous amongst them and 
with her tireless energy commands the largest custom. 
Ashram sells Khadi at half price to deserving 
Panchamas. The report says: 

“A word about general Khadi possibilities in 
the firka will not be out of place here. A close 
survey into its 22 villages will not fail to reveal 
the fact that the process of cotton industry up till 
a decade was in its full swing; that cotton was 
grown in every village and stocked in every house, 
and that an undertaking of work in the direction 
of developing home-spinning is necessary and can 
be carried on with encouraging results. As it is 
the worker going on his rounds for spinning will 
observe that not a few families stock cotton and 
spin for their own use; in the Sitanagaram village 
alone, yarn sufficient for 400 yards of cloth was 
spun by 9 families last year for their own use.” 


I was taken to! deveral places where self-spinning 
was being done by families that were doing it for 
pleasure and not for any economic reason. I saw two 
widows amongst them whose sole occupation was the 
spinning wheel. Dr. Subrahmanyam as he introduced 
me to one of these young widows could not suppress 
his tears as he was describing her love of charkha 
to me. 

The Ashram library has been replenished with 
the gift of the whole of his collection by the late 
Andhraratna Gopalakrishnayya of Cherala Perala fame. 
It has a reading room attached to it, which is well 
stocked with journals from all over India. 

The Hindiprachar work is a_ special feature. 
Pandit P. V. Subbarao is at the head of this work. 
From September 1925 to the end of last year as 
many as 145 have learnt Hindi, and there is a regular 
class conducted at the Ashram for those who were 
willing to learn Hindi. Rs.1,528 have been spent on 
this work including Rs. 1,495 as salary of the Pandit. 

The work amongst the depressed classes admits 
development. The Ashram is running a free night 
school for them. There is also a school where both 
touchables and untouchables. receive instruction. 
Bhajan parties are organised amongst them. 

There are 3 free dispensaries under the Ashram 
aud there is a neatly built indoor hospital to 
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accommodate about 5 _ patients. 
have up to now 
patients 300, 


Outdoor 
numbered 62,498, the 


patients 
indoor 


The firka registered 716 Congress members includ- 
ing 9 Mohamedans, one Christian. Of these 61 are 
females, 51 are untouchables, 


A Telugu weekly called Congress is published at 
the Ashram, and is now regarded to be _ practically 
self-supporting. Its editor Sjt. M. Annapurniah had the 
honour of being arrested and imprisoned for sedition, 
The paper however was not allowed to die. His place 
was taken up by Sjt. K. Ramchandra Rao who was 
also arrested in his turn, Dr. Subrahmanyam himself 
stepped into the place and continued to edit the paper 
till Sjt. Annapurniah was released and resumed 
editorship. The paper began its career as a 
foolscap sheet printed on a cyclostyle which has 
now 14 pages of royal size and takes in_ selected 
advertisements, eschewing those for foreign cloth, 
liquor and British goods. And ‘it stands for complete 
independence as against Dominion Status’ so the report 
before me proudly says. The publication of a Hindi 
lesson in Telugu character is its regular feature. 
The Ashram had received up to the end of last year 
in donations Rs. 32,491 in cash, Rs.3,747 in grain, 
Rs.1,256 as voluntary gifts from patients; and 
Rs. 4,000 in the shape of timber. It has substantial 
buildings in which the inmates are accommodated. 
Rs. 10,535 have been spent in their maintenance. 
There are 12 members in the Ashram. The allowance 
is Rs. 20 for a single man, Rs. 30 for a family of 
two and Rs. 5 for every additional member. This 
includes clothing allowance. The charges per head of 
inmates with their families numbering 31 amount to 
Rs. 7 per month. , 


This bald statement of facts hardly gives an 
adequate idea of this great undertaking. Nowhere 
during this exteusive tour have I seen so much life 


as in this group of villages. Though living their 
own lives, they have become part of the villagers and 
have therefore acquired great influence over them. 
The collections in this group of comparatively poor 
villages amounted to Ks. 5,000, a collection that beats 
all record in Andhra. 5 acres of land were donated 
at the meeting addressed by me, a marked evidence of 
the popularity of the Ashram amongst the villagers. 
The Ashram furnishes an object lesson in village 
reconstruction. Living in the midst of the villagers 
they are bound to respond to their wants and aspira- 
tions and they are bound to expand their activities in 
time to the measure of their ability and self-confidence. 
I observed that Dr.Subrahmanyam goes about 
his work cautiously. He says: ‘We live an ordinary 
grihastha life and we have not renounced any private 
property for the Ashram, though the inmates possess 
very little of their own. There is no provision in the 
Ashram for the marriages or other domestic cere- 
monies. We have not insured the lives of members. 
We feel that we are quite ordinary national workers’. 
All honour to them for being ordinary workers. Why 
should it be considered extraordinary for an educated 
Indian to live in the villages of India? The extra- 
ordinary thing is the education that is foisted upon us 
makes. us unfit for the village life and village work. 


Police Attention 

From the Ashram we were to go to Polavaram, 
a village about 6 miles from Sitanagaram on tbe other 
side of the river. We could therefore only cross by a 
ferry. Polavaram is situated in an Agency area. Agency 
means, I learnt, non-regulation. The police here I was 
told succeeded in frightening the ferry man away from 
the workers and he refused to carry us. This was an 
embarrassing situation. To be thus thwarted by the 
police appeared to me to be humiliating. A crowded 
programme had preceded the morning of the visit 
and a crowded programme was in front of me. And 
instead of having to give one hour if I was to visit 
the village it meant I had to give four hours anda 
half;-but the time seemed to me to be of no consequence, 
the going to the village became a duty. The workers 
could get another launch to take us directly from 
Sitanagaram to Polavaram instead of our going by caf 
in front of the village and then crossing the river. I 
accepted the offer. To go to the launch meant also 
some additional strain and time; but we successfully 
negotiated the visit. And I -was glad that the arrogant 
purpose of men was frustrated by the Almighty Maket 
who humbles the pride and arrogance of the proud 
and the arrogant. 

In Polavaram there is a little Ashram cotiducted 
by Sjt.P. Kothandaramayya and A. Venkatramayya, 
They are bringing up some boys of the aborigines 
amongst whom they are working and it was they who 
had planned this visit. It is apposite here to mehtion 
that throughout the tour we have been followed by a 

They have been coming as reporters 
As a rule I have not found them to 
be troublesome. They have even been courteous to 
me personally at least. Once when the car in which 
I was travelling had broken down, they gave the use 
of their car. So much to their credit. But they have 
also been found ready to show their brief authority 
and they have not hesitated to encroach upon the 
party. At Sitanagaram, but for the stubborn resistance 
of workers they would have occupied the little launch 
that carried us from Sitanagaram to Polavaram. The 
reader of course must not therefore think that it was 
the same police that interefered with the ferry man: 
I simply mention the fact of the police’ attention to 
show that if a man like me, who, I presume, is not 
regarded as a suspect so far as violent intentions ate 
concerned, needs to have his footsteps thus dogged, 
what must be the fate of those who are under a shadow 
of suspicion and who are too sensitive to accommodate 
themselves to the police attention. Throughout my 
life it has been part of my creed not to avoid the 
police but to assist them in prying into all my work; 
for, I have always abhorred secrecy and it has made 
my life and work easy because of my indifference to 
this kind of surveillance. This indifference and invariable 
courtesy shown to the police result in the silent 
canversion of several amongst them. My _ indifference 
however is one thing and personal to me. Asa system 
the police surveillance cannot but be described as a 
despicable thing unworthy of a good Government. It 
is a useless burden upon am already over-burdened 
tax-payer- For, the whole of this extraordinary expendi- 
ture, it must be remembered comes from the pockets 
of the toiling millions. M. K. G, 


party of police. 
and what not. 


Indians in South Africa 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The office of the Agent of the Government of 
tndia in South Africa is certainly not a bed of roses. 
Sir K. V. Reddi, I see from the mail letter received 
from South Africa is having his hands full. The 
greatest cause of anxiety so far as I can see is in 
connection with trade licences in the area known as 
the Gold area in the Transvaal. The largest number 
of Indian traders in the Transvaal are to be found in 
this area and these trade licences are a matter of life 
and death for them. They have built up large business 
in the hope of being able to have their licences 
renewed from year to year. Having survived the 
danger in the Kruger regime of their businesses being 
summarily closed at any time, they have rightly of 
wrongly come to believe that their licences will be 
perpetually renewed so long as they carry on an 
honest trade. I have certainly thought that the 
settlement of 1914 covered all these traders and their 
successors. If these were not vested rights, I do not 
know what vested rights could be in the Transvaal 
for them. But now I understand that Municipalities 
are refusing to issue these licences, taking cover under 
asection of the Gold Law. Legally speaking perhaps 
the Gold Law would prohibit Asiaties’ trading. But 
that law was in existence even during the Kruger 
regime. It was in existence in 1914 when this settle- 
ment was arrived at. Therefore Sir K. V. Reddi 
should have no difficulty in securing protection for 
these traders. The agreement which was brought 
about by the Habibullah deputation contemplates 
levelling up of the British Indian position in South 
Africa. Levelling up will be a meaningless term for 
these traders if the only means of earning their bread 
and butter is taken away from them. It is necessary 
therefore for public opinion here to strengthen the 
hands of the Agent in South Africa and the hands of 
the Government of India in prosecuting the claim for 
the protection of these traders. The matter is not free 
from difficulty I know. There is the general election 
pending in South Africa. The Union Ministers left to 
themselves will probably grant the protection that is 
so desirable. And that should be considered as 
obligatory if there is to be an honourable fulfilment of 
the Cape pact. But the electoral conditions in South 
Africa are not very different from these conditions in 
other parts of the world. But however difficult the 
situation may be these traders must be protected. 
Thete is a proper, legitimate, easy way out of the 
difficulty apart from fresh legislation. Law 3 of 1885 
of the Transvaal is still in existence. The Gold Law 
does not supercede that law. Therefore the Gold Law 
has got to be read in conjunction with the Law 3 of 
1885. Now that law enables the Government to 
declare wards, streets and locations as proper for 
Indian habitation and trade. It is open therefore to 
the Union Government by administrative action to 
declare such areas where Indians are now trading to 
be proper places for Indian trade and residence. 
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There are other matters equally delicate but I need 
not refer to them at this stage as the danger in 
connection with them is not imminent and as it is 
necessary for public opinion to be crystalised and to 
concentrate over this single imminent danger. 


‘Alchoholism of Thought’ 


An esteemed European friend approving of my 
decision in postponing the European visit that was 
contemplated last year makes among other things the 
following pregnant observations on the condition to 
which the European press is reduced at the present 
moment; 


“IT would like to put before you a few 
reflections, on the subject of this momentous 
tomorrow for India. You know the conditions 
of modern combat: You know that the first act 
of a modern state, when at war, is to ruin 
her adversary in the opinion of the rest. of 
the world; and for that she stifles its voice, 
and fills the world with her own. You know that 
the British Empire is pastmaster in that art, and 
that she is preparing by every means to blockade 
India, to isolate her from other nations, and to 
inundate those nations with her own propaganda. 
It has already begun! Last month the events in 
Bombay were a pretext for giving to the world the 
impression that India was in a state of fire and 
bloodshed; and every day, on their leading page, 
our big papers obediently receive and register 
( but gratuitously? of that I have my doubts) 
communications, coming from England, with 
headlines in capitals on ‘The Bombay Hell,’ 
“The sinister schedule’ as if the trouble had 
spread over the whole of India, and as ‘if there 
were no troubles, no crimes, no massacres except 
in India; as if it were for the salvation of the 
whole of humanity that the good jailor was keeping 
the doors of the Indian prison bolted, so as to 
protect the world from the Indian Hydra which he 
alone was capable of heroically guarding, well chained 
up! One can imagine to what a pitch the tone of 
this propaganda will be raised, at the approach 
of the decisive hour; and when the gauntlet is 
thrown, it will know no bounds. 

“Now, I have too much experience of the 
frightful intellectual passiveness, to which the people 
of Europe are at present prone. Since the first 
days of the War of 1914 their unhappy brains have 
been subjected to such a journalistic intoxication 
by the whole European press that they have 
become incapable of refinding themselves. It is 
another alchoholism, alchoholism of thought, which 
causes no less ravages than the other. One 
can practically say that there no longer exists, in 
the Occident, a single free newspaper. There is 
not one, in which, a free man can write except for 
poor rags which have no means of circulation.” 
Notwithstanding the terrible handicap which this 

campaign of misrepresentation puts upon us, if we are 
strong in action, we may afford to disregard them and 
feel confident that our action, if it is true, will survive 
the calumny that is being spread in Europe and even 
in America and make itself felt, 


M. K. G, 
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The Bardoli Report 


An Analysis 
I 

The “ Report of the Special Inquiry into the 
Second Revision Settlement of the Bardoli and Chorasi 
Talukas ” prepared by Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell 
was published last week. It is a document covering 
77 closely printed pages of foolscap size and containing 
numerous graphs, appendices and maps. It is a 
remarkable document bearing evidence of much industry 
and patient study and a sincere desire to do justice, 
and is a landmark in the history of land revenue in 
this presidency, if not in India, for more reasons than 
one. For one thing land revenue has been a close 
preserve, beyond the pale of law such as it is; land 
revenue has been a matter entirely for the executive 
to determine, “ without any reference to the cultivator.” 
Secondly, a campaign against what seemed to the 
ryots a case of palpable injustice was launched, 
involving terrible suffering and hardship, and the whole 
bureaucracy with the Governor of the province at 
their head was ranged against it. The Governor, in 
the course of the campaign, addressed several letters to 
public men in which he emphasised the Government's 
“undoubted right of administration” and expressed 
Gpinion about the Bardoli settlement which made it 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for officials, 
however highplaced, to controvert that view. Thirdly, 
revision settlements are being made in the presidency 
for the past few years according to a system, of 
which the soundness has been seriously and repeatedly 
challenged, and an examination into the alleged 
injustice of the Bardoli settlement involved, however 
indirectly, an examination of that system. Under the 
circumstances the -task before the Broomfield 
Committee was one of exceptional difficulty and they 
have evidently performed it with remarkable courage 
and scrupulous regard for truth. That is so far as 
the destructive part of the report is concerned. So 
far as the constructive part of their task went, it was 
even more difficult, and I wish I could say as much 
about it as I have said about the first part. That 
part of the report is weak and haliing and unconvinc- 
ing. But to show this requires a detailed examination 
of the report which is bound to take some time. 
For the present I propose to analyse the results, 
and, in the present issue, only those revealed in the 
destructive part. 


A Complete Vindication 


To realise the completeness with which the 
people’s. case has been vindicated, it-might be useful 
to summarise the people’s case, and what Government 
repeatedly said in reply to it in those days. 

The people had contended that “ Mr. Jayakar had 
made no inquiry worth the name, visited few villages, 
afforded no opportunities to villagers of making 
representations. He prepared the most essential statistics 
in his office, without exercising the slightest scrutiny 
and relied for his recommendations on the sole basis 
of rise in the value of gross produce. ... If 
Mr. Jayakar drove a coach and four through the Revenue 
law in making no real inquiry, Mr. Anderson went one 
better in contravening the settlement manual ”’ by relying 
on rental statistics which were entirely unscrutinised, 


and assuming that at least half the area, if not more, 
was leased. Hardly more than 5 to 10 per cent. of 


the area in the Taluka is leased. (Young Inaia, April 
and June, 1928). 


As against this, this is what Government said: 

1. “You are presumably aware that the settlement 
was prepared by an experienced Revenue Officer, 
Mr. M. S. Jayakar, who was in charge of the Prant in 
which Bardoli Taluka is contained. For a period 
ranging over ten months he travelled throughout the 
Taluka and inspected each and every village.’ His 
inquiries were conducted in the fields and in the 
villages and after conversation and consultation with 
the cultivators."’ (Letter from Mr. J. W. Smyth, 


Revenue Secretary, to Sjt. Vallabhbhai Patel dated 
16th February. ) 


2. “His Excellency is satisfied that the modification 
in the grouping thus made has removed any trace of 
unfairness that might have been present before, and 
he is further satisfied that since the date of the previous 
settlement which was made 30 years ago, the profits 
of agriculture in Bardoli Taluka have increased much 
more than 20 per cent. and that consequently it is 
equitable that the assessment being Government’s share 
of these profits the increase of which is mainly due 
to Government action, should be 20 per cent. over all.” 
(J. C. Ker, Esq., Private Secretary to H. E. the 


Governor, in a letter to Rao Saheb Dadubhai Desai, 
dated 23rd April. ) 


3. “A study of the facts and figures of the 
re-assessment must convince any fair-minded man that 
Government has- acted more than reasonably and very 
generously in the question of reassessment. ... . 
It is a fact, however, that a further enquiry has been 
made, for it so happened that Mr. Rieu, the Revenue 
Member, went on leave, and Mr. Hatch a very 
experienced Revenue Officer took his place. Mr. Hatch 
has gone through all the papers with an _ entirely 
independent mind, and has come definitely to the 
conclusion, leavimg aside rental values altogether (a 
basis to which objection has been taken ), that the 
increase of assessment proposed by Government is very 
low and that Government is more than justified 
by the figures of prices, sales etc. in increasing 
the assessment as it has done, and that if any 
further enquiry were to be made, such enquiry 
wonld result in raising the assessment instead of 
lowering it. I can assure you that there is not one 
member of Government who is not fully satisfied as 
to the justice of Government's action—and, in fact I 
‘should really use the word generosity.’ (Sir Leslie 
Wilson in a letter to Sjt. K. M. Munshi, dated 29th May.) 


| The italics in the foregoing quotations are all 
mine. | 


Let us now see _ what 
Maxwell have to say as 
question. 

They have first subjected the data relied upon by 
the Settlement Officer, and then those relied upon by 
the Settlement Commissioner, to a close examination 
and have come to the conclusion that the people’s 
complaint was substantially justified. I take a few 
paragraphs from their closely reasonec examination. 

Mr. Jayakar’s statement of “facts’’ are first examined 


and then the conclusions on which he based his 
proposals for revision, 


Messrs. Broomfield and 
regards all the points -in 
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1. Much was made by Messrs. Jayakar and 
Anderson of the improvements in communications, 


especially the opening of the T. V. Railway, and 
marketting facilities. The Enquiry Officers remark 
that “it is difficult to see, how the opening of this 
railway can have benefited them to any appreciable 
extent... . Another, and a still more important point 
which it is necessary to bear in mind is that, though 
this railway had not been actually opened at the time 
of the frst revision, it was practically completed, and 
was taken into consideration in the proposals then 
sanctioned. Taking the taluka and mahal as 
a whole, it would be unreasonable in our opinion to 
regard the T. V. Railway as a new factor in the 
situation which has made a vital difference from the 
point of view of agricultural economy.” 

As regards the roads, the Officers say, “not one 
of the old main roads, not even the road through 
Sarbhon to Navsari, can properly be described as 
good. There are fair stretches on them. There are 
also numerous patches where, if the roads were any 
worse than they are, they would not deserve the 
mame of roads at all.” 

2. As regards marketting facilities: “Mr. Jayakar 
in his report speaks of Bardoli, Madhi, Valod, 
Kamalchhod and Buhari as the centres of the ginning 
and pressing industry as though they were more or 
less of equal importance. The gin at Kamalchhod 
closed down about five years ago and must have been 
moribund at the time Mr. Jayakar’s report was written. 
That at Buhari, at the present time at any rate has 
very little importance.” 

3. “Turning now to exports other than cotton; it 
appears that in great majority of villages rice is not 
grownfor exportat all. . . Mr. Jayakar says, ‘that 
large quantities of grass are grown .. . and 
brought to Surat bazaar for sale, where good prices 
are as a rule realised.’ Curiously enough, out of nearly 
50 villages im Bardoli Taluka ia which we made 
enquiries, it was only in one that we got any evidence 
or admission of this trade.” 

4. As regards the ‘ cunclusions’ mentioned by Mr. 
Jayakar in support of enhancement, the Officers say: 
“Some, taken by themselves, would suggest, not an 
enhancement but a reduction of the land revenue, 
ttamely the abnormal increase in the price of food grains 
( not here largely grown for export ) and the fact that 
agricultural wages have doubled. The features which 
he presumably regards as indicating the capacity to bear 
an increased land revenue assessmet are (a) increase in 
population, (b) increase in wealth as evidenced by the 
large number of new well built houses, (c) increase in 
carts and cattle, especially milch cattle, (d) improvement 
in the condition of the Kaliparaj people, (e) increase 
in trade, and (f) the high prices realised for cotton. ” 

As regards (a) the officers say: “ The increase of 
population in Bardoli, according to available: statistics, 
is so small as to be negligible. In Chorasi there is 
practically mo increase, and the births and deaths 
balance one another almost exactly. Population, there- 
fore, is not a factor which enters materially into this 
settlement at all.” 


(b) “A great many of the imposing edifices belong 
to the ‘South Africans,’ and those, of course, have 


not been built out of the profits of agriculture, at any 
rate in this country. Large houses, again, are some 
times evidence, not so much of prosperity as of 
extravagance and ostentation.” 

(c) The increases in carts and agricultural stock 
“are hardly remarkable enough to lay much stress 
upon, except in the case of the milch buffaloes.” 

(d) ‘The Kaliparaj still remain a backward and 
ignorant class, lamentably savkar-ridden. The social 
uplift of the community may be said to have been 
well begun, but in the nature of things it is bound to 
be a slow process.” 

(e) and (f); ‘“ Mr. Jayakar has 
support of his statement that “trade has increased,” 
and it is not quite clear to what he refers. - . The 
cotton boom was by no means an unmixed blessing 
from the ryots’ point of view; indeed, on a considera- 
tion of all the circumstances, it may be regarded as less 
a blessing than a. curse.” 


Finally as regards the increase in the profits of 
agriculture due to a “rise in prices” to which Mr. 
Jayakar attached so much importance and on which he 
based a general increase of 25 per cent, the Officers 
say: “He might well have suggested 20 or 15 or 10, 
the whole thing being guesswork, and, as the 
Settlement Commissioner expressed it in his forwarding 


given no details in 


report, he left ‘the main door of the fort wide 
open.’ ” 
As regards “one of the main grounds of attack 


against the present settlements,’”’ namely “that the 
years 1914 to 1924 were abnormal years,” the Officers’say: 
“So far as the available figures can be relied upon, they 
appear to show, not only that the high prices 
prevailing in the decade 1914 to 1924 were abnormal, 
but further thatin the case of food grains at any rate, 
the permanent increase over pre-war prices need not be 
expected to be very marked... . The position does 
not appear to give much excuse for pessimism, though 
Mr. Jayakar’s rosy estimates based on the _ gross 
produce have to go by the board.” 


The officers next turn to an examination of the 
data relied upon by the Settlement Commissioner. viz,, 
the rental statistics. This part of the report is by far 
the most important, and a critical examination of it 
would require a series of articles. I simply summarise 
the Officers’ findings: 

“Tf rental statistics are to be reliable evidence of 
rental value, it is essential (1) that they should be 
compiled in a manner which ensures their accuracy and 
the elimination of irrelevant cases, and (2) that they 
should be applied with a proper understanding of their 
real meaning. Mr. Jayakar’s appendices have not been 
so compiled nor so applied. The first point we desire 
to emphasise in that connection is that scrutiny of the 
kind can only be properly carried out in the villages 
in the presence of the parties or of the people 
acquainted with the fact . - Mr. Jayakar’s imposing 
Appendices H and Hi, which purport to give verified 
statistics of leases in practically every village in Bardoli 
and Chorasi for a period of no less than 24 years, 
cannot possibly have been verified in any real sense 
by the Settlement Officer himself. It is rather 
remarkable that the language in which Mr. Jayakar 
has described the kinds of leases (and sales ) which 
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are supposed to have been excluded, and the reason 
for exclusion, appear to have been copied, practically 
werd for word, from previous settlement reports; cf. 
paras 37 and 41 of the Bardoli report and 22 and 26 
ma the Chorasi report with paras 56 and 70 of 
Mr. Bristow’s Report on the Patan Taluka and 
paras 42 and 49 of the same officers report on the 
Chalisgaon Taluka.” (Italics mine) “There are 137 
villages in Batdoli and 76 in Chorasi, for all 
of which figures are given in the appendices. 
Mr. Jayakar’had less than three months available for 
touring before the work of compiling the appendices 
was commenced at the taluka head-quarters at the 
beginning of March 1925. It cannot be believed 
therefore that he had the time for any effective scrutiny 
even of the leases of the last seven years’ period; and 
though we do not wish to attach undue importance to 
what village officers and others have told us as to the 
perfunctory character of his village inspection, we are 
bound to record that in no single village of the seventy 
which we ourselves inspected were we able to 
discover that he had made any personal examination 
of leasing transactions there. It is only fair to 
Mr. Jayakar to point out that he has not in either of 
his*reports actually claimed to have made a personal 
examination of leasing or sale transactions, though we 
think that he left it to be implied that he had done 
so. We did our best to ascertain, therefore, whether 
any effective scrutiny had at any time been exercised 
in the compilation of the apperdices, if not by the 
Settlement Officer, then by others under his instruction. 
. The fact appears to be that the preparation of 
the appendices was practically left to the talatis, the 
circle inspectors and peta staff, with very little detailed 
check by the Aval Karkun, and none, or next to none, 
by the Settlement Officer himself. . From what 
has been said above it will be clear that, in our 
opinion, Mr. Jayakar’s chief mistake was, not that he 
failed to attach sufficient importance to his rental 
statistics, compiled as they were compiled; but that he 
failed to explain the true character of the statistics 
which he had collected, and by pretending, or allowing 
it to appear, that they had been properly scrutinised 
and verified (which they had not been except by 
subordinates), misled the Settlement Commissioner and 
Government into supposing that these plausible 
appendices could be made the main foundation of the 
settlement. ”’ 

Coming to the actual 
officers remark: “ Almost 
these talukas the Settlement 
a curious mistake in estimating the value of the 
statistical material placed on record. He has relied on 
the last period for which the rental transactions have 
been compiled in Mr. Jayakat’s Appendices H and Hi. 
viz., the 7 years from 1918-19 to 1924-25. The 
Appendix figures for this period, of course, represent 
the gross transactions of these 7 years, without regard 
to the number of years for which each survey number 
may have been leased. Yet Mr. Anderson has almost 
always referred to them as though they represented 
the net area leased,i. c.,the total area of the different 
fields leased at any time during the period . Ha 
Mr. Anderson is entirely wrong when he goes on to 
say: ‘I think there is little doubt at least half the total 


volume of the statistics the 
throughout his remarks on 
Commissioner has made 


area is held by landlords who do not cultivate it;” 
and when, farther on, he remarks, “The rent on the 
one-third of the total area is Rs. 5,36,180 and exceeds 
the whole of the existing assessment of the whole 
taluka and mahal (Rs. 5,14,762) and does not fall 
very far short of the proposed new assessment,” it 
is evident that this mode of presenting the figures is 
seriously misleading. The assessment for the period 
in which the rental amount is said to have been 
collected would have been Rs. 36,03,334.” 


What then is the met leased area? After a detailed 


analysis of the leases and the survey numbers covered 


by them and their duration, the officers come tothe 
conclusion that “the proportion of the whole area of 
the Bardoli taluka covered by these statistics would 
fall from the alleged figure of one third to 
something between one-ninth and one-twelfth.” 
(Italics mine.) 


After discussing the variability of rents and variabi- 
lity of multiples, the officers remark: “A very wide 
margin indeed must always be allowed for the eccentri- 
cities of the raw material, and any attempt to use the 
figures as thongh they were capable of yielding a 
direct calculation of the full standard assessment 
should be regarded as wholly untrustworthy. ... 
Evidently in so far as the settlements under enquiry 
are based on incorrect or insufficient data wrongly 
used, the resulting grouping and rating do not 
need very serious consideration. . . . What we 
actually find is that there has been no consistent 
adherence to either one principle or ‘the other. 
The general principles of grouping are repudiated 
by the Settlement Commissioner when advanced by 
Mr. Jayakar, yet are sometimes invoked in support of 
conclusions avowedly based on the indices, and 


occasionally even credited with responsibility for 
obvious anomalies created by reliance on the latter. 
In other cases the rental figures are admittedly 


allowed to override considerations of grouping .. . 
tested by the actual facts of the villages concerned, 
the results are in many cases such that no one who 
had not determined to believe in these statistics to 
the exclusion of more rational considerations could 
possibly have believed them to beright .. . 
Although it is repeatedly stated that the grouping is 
in accordance with the rental evidence, when we 
examine the actual grouping of individual villages in 
relation to their indices, we find so many discrepancies 
of treatment that it is difficult to discover any principle 
in the matter. . . We can only express our 
astonishment that any one professing to believe in 
these’ indices as a means of rational grouping should 
have used them in so capricious a manner. ” 

As regards the sale statistics the officers observe: 
“Paving obtained in 10 out of the 16 (cases } a 
clear indication that the pretended scrutiny and 
selection had not taken place, we did not consider it 
worth while to spend further time and labour in that 
direction.” : 

The general conclusion is thus summed up; 

“We are bound to hold that the complaint 
referred to in point (b) of the terms of reference is 
substantially justified. The ‘data in the reports, apart 
from rental and sale statistics, are obviously not 
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sufficient to warrant either the general increases 
sanctioned in the maximum rates, or the much higher 
increases in the case of particular villages. The rental 
and sale statistics have been carelessly compiled, are 
demonstrably incorrect in a large number of cases, 
and in general must be regarded as completely un- 
reliable. Further, the established method of using the 
statistics is in our opinion unsound in theory and 
however it may work in practice in other districts, is 
not capable of giving satisfactory results in this part 
of Gujarat, where leases and sale transactions are 
affected by such a variety of disturbing factors. In 
view of this conclusion we submit that the present 
settlement cannot be allowed to stand in either of the 
two talukas.” 

M. D. 


The Way to do It 


In one of the addresses received by me in Andhra- 
desha, there occurs this passage: 


“We are grieved to admit that we can show 
nothing to our credit in the way of removal of 
untouchability, temperance propaganda and Hindi- 
prachar. We request your help and guidance in 
suggesting to us ways and means of securing the 
necessary capifal and selfless workers for the above 
objects. ”’ 


This is an admission of helplessness which it 
would be difficult to understand perhaps in any 
other part of the world. For I am asked not 
merely to show how to secure the necessary capital, 
but also selfless workers. The address comes from 
those who describe themselves ‘your most trusted, 
most humble followers, members of the Town 
Congress Committee.’ If I have any followers who 
are ‘trusted and humble,’ I expect them above all 
to be selfless. Members of Congress Committees are 
unworthy to sit in a Congress Committee if they 
are not selfless. Of course I know that at the present 
moment there is an unseemly rivalry even in Congress 
Committees for offices. Yet evety Congressman 
would admit that a Congress representative is nothing 
if he is not selfless. And if the ‘salt loses its savour 
wherewith shall it be salted?’ If my followers and 
these Congress Committee members are not. selfless, 
where shall I find selfless workers for such people ? 
The only way therefore I can show to my questioners 
about finding selfless workers is, ‘be such workers your- 
selves, and then I promise that the necessary capital 
will follow.’ Shadow invariably follows the Sun. It 
is men who make money. Money has never been 
known to make men. It may give us hirelings, but 
hirelings will never be able to remove untouchability 
and do temperance propaganda and even real Hindi- 
prachar. Hirelings have no doubt a place in the world 
economy, but they come in after reform, they have 
never been able to initiate reform. Congressmen 
have therefore to carry out the triple reform. When 
untouchability has become a thing of the past, when 
temperance propaganda has become a popular thing 
and when everybody wants to learn Hindi, there will 
be no dearth of men who would Give their services 
on hire and carry out the work that 


. involves 
no risks. 


What unfortunately I notice throughout my 
wanderings is that many Congressmen do not care so 
much for constructive work as for excitement and 
work that will bring them into prominence without 
costing them much labour, if any at all. This 
mentality has to be changed, before we can have a 
steady supply of workers. Everywhere I am surrounded 
by healthy-looking intelligent volunteers who spare no 
pains to make me comfortable and who under the 
impulse of service do not mind working day and 
night. If they could but be induced to transfer this 
devotion to a person who really does not need all 
that volume of service and who is more often than 
not embarrassed by such attention, to the cause which 
he represents, the problem is solved. Everywhere I 
am holding meetings of workers and I have found 
them to be enough for the work to be done if they 
will only apply themselves to it. But it is these 
very workers who compose addresses of the type I 
have mentioned and who even at these quiet meetings 
ask me to produce money and men. I therefore 
suggest to every Congress Committee to become 
business-like and find out true workers, fix the scale 
of payment for them and set the constructive 
machinery going. For this, Congress Sub-Committees 
need not look for guidance to provincial bodies or to 
the central body. Provincial bodies may have their 
provincial service or may not. They may be too 
heavily encumbered to attempt any such thing. Not 
so Taluka or Village Congress Committees. They are 
absolutely autonomous. There is nothing to prevent 
them from making collections and initiating any 
reform they choose. Indeed during the interesting tour 
in Andhra, I have noticed that in some places efficient 
Committees have been doing work which other 
Committees have grossly neglected. 


Let Congressmen not think of 1930. The first of 
January 1930 is not going to witness a miracle. It 
would be an exact resultant of national activities 
during this year of grace And probation. No sudden 
change will come over the nation on first of January 
1930. Let individual Congressmen therefore do their 
little best. It is then possible for them to. awaken the 
nation. Let them not think that one individual can 
make no impression upon the nation or a cause. 
After all causes are handled by an aggregate of 
individuals. Some one has to make the beginning. 
Let every one therefore who understands the secret of 
success in any undertaking do his own duty unmindful 
of what the others do or do not do. 

Let there be no shame _ about accepting 
remuneration. A labourer is worthy of his hire. And 
he is no less selfless because he accepts remuneration. 
As a matter of fact, a most selfless man has to give 
his all to the nation—body, mind and soul. And he 
has still to feed himself. The nation gladly feeds such 
men and women and yet fegards them as selfless. 
The difference between a voluntary worker and a 
hireling lies in the fact that whereas a hireling gives 
his service to whosoever pays his price, a national 
voluntary worker gives his service only to the nation 
for the cause he believes in and he serves it even 
though he might have to starve. 


M. K. G. 


May 16, 192 
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Notes 

Pandit Sunderlal’s Book 

The U. P. Government is not satisfied with the 
Outrageous confiscation of the copies of Pandit 
Sunderlal’s book History of English Rule, but it is 
now persecuting every one suspected of having received 
a copy before the ban was declared. Whether egged 
on by the U. P. Government or of its Own motion, 
the C. P. Government has copied the U. P. Government 
and proclaimed the ban on the book. The question 
@ cotrespondent now puts is what are the poor people 
to do who have got these books. 
is no part of the possessor of these volumes to 
Surrender them to the police. There is no moral 
breach in possessing the volume. And those who 
believe that this confiscation is a wicked act of 
robbery are not only not bound to assist the process 
of confiscation but by every legitimate means to 
thwart the authorities in their nefarious attempt to 
take possession of the books that have gone out of 
the publisher’s hands. If I were a possessor of such 
a copy and I did not want to run the risk of a 
prosecution, I should burn the copy. If I wanted to 
invite prosecution I would inform the police of 
possession of a copy and challenge them to arrest me. 
If I did not wish to invite prosecution, but did not 
mind it if it came, I should still retain possession 
leaving the police to their own resources to trace the 
copy in my possession. 


In my opinion it 


I understand that the C. P. notification says that 
even the publication of extracts from the book would 
be considered a crime. I hope this information is not 
true. But if it is, it enables newspapers to show 
tangible sympathy for the author and the publisher 
as also to defeat the purpose of the Governments 
concerned by publishing extracts which can be sent 
by those who are in possession of the volume. The 
Central Government and local Governments are 
providing us with opportunities for offering mild 
civil disobedience which those who believe in it 
should not hesitate to take advantage of. Terribly 
debilitating though the atmosphere is at the present 
moment, those who have not yet lost their nerve 
need not be affected by it, but they should seek every 
legitimate opportunity of giving hope and courage to the 
workers by challenging the Government todo its worst. 

Abhay Ashram 

The readers of Youtg India are not unaware of 
this important national institution. Its report of 
activities for the year 1928 has just been received. It 
is a record of all-round progress. Its Khadi department 
is its largest activity, Here is the record of its 
progressively increasing sales: 

1924 Rs. 21,822 1926 Rs. 1,42,960 

1925 Rs. 70,620 1927. ~=siRs..:1,42,820 

1928 Rs. 1,88,091 
The total wages distributed were Rs. 70,525 as under: 
Weavers Rs. 29,492 Spinners Rs. 30,453 
Tailors Rs. 7,081 Washermen Rs. 3,494 

The work is done through its 23 Khadi centres 
which support 61 whole-time workers controlled by an 
annually elected board. The capital invested in this 
activity is Rs. 1,21,000, of which Rs. 55,000 is a loan 
from the All-India Spinners’ Association. It has to 
pay to the banks from which it has the balance of 


the loan a high rate of interest which amounts to 
Rs. 5,000 per year. It is therefore up to the public to 
either pay this interest or to give loans free of interest 
but on the same terms as the barks advance them. 
The Ashram is making experiments in dyeing and 
it claims now to be able ‘to dye fast colours of 
uniform shade without the use of any machine.’ The 
report proceeds, ‘Our khaki which has been fast to 


sunlight, bleaching and _ perspiration, we specially 
recommend to our buyers.’ 

The other activity of the Ashram is national 
education. It controls 31 primary schools of which 


17 are in the district of Dacca, 9 in Tippera and 5 
in Bankura serving 1,058 pupils. It has three schools 
for secondary education, serving 199 students. The total 
amount spent on education is Rs. 4,702-9-6. It has also 
a medical department with an outdoor dispensary, a 
hospital, a medical school and a Sevasamiti. The 
dispensary served 3,157 patients of which 721 were 
females. The largest number of cases were naturally 
of malaria. Next comes worms 277 cases and third 
Kalazar. The hospital has 20 beds. 215 patients were 
admitted during the year under review. The expenses of 
the dispensary and hospital amounted respectively to 
Rs. 1,574 and 4,400. The medical school is training 20 
students. The main function of the Sevasadan is house 
to house collection of rice for the maintenance of poor 
patients in the hospital. The Ashram is nota believer 
in unteuchability or hereditary caste distinctions. It 
does a little bit of agriculture and produced 200 
mounds of paddy in 18 Bighas of lands and it grew 
vegetables enough to last 6 months for the 50 inmates 
of the Ashram. It has6 milch cows and 10 buffaloes, 
An attempt is being made to have model dariy farm 
at Dacca. It has libraries at several of its centres. 
The Ashram collected Rs. 37,000 fot its different 
activities from the public. Altogether it has received 
donations of one lakh and a half of rupees during 
the five years of its existence. Its requirements fort 
the next year are 50 thousand rupees for the Khadi 
department and Rs. 50,000 for the other departments. 
An institution like this should have no difficulty in 
obtaining necessary funds from a discerning public. 
Foreign Cloth Boycott 


[The following from a precis of information 
published by the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee 
should stimulate the other Municipalities and Local 
Boards to action. M. K. G.] 

“1. The Drug (C. P.) Municipality bas exempted 
Khadi from terminal tax and adopted it for the dress 
of Municipal peons. 

““2. Bhusaval (Khandesh) Municipality has adopted 
a resolution approving the principle of boycott of 
foreign cloth and has done away with terminal tax 
on Khadi and uses it for peons’ uniform. 

“3. Halyal (Belgaum) exempts Khadi from terminal 
tax and adopts its use for uniforms. 

“4, Umreth (Gujarat) exempts from terminal tax 
all hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi ard adopts it for 
Municipal peons’ uniforms. 


“5. Karachi spends Rs. 40,000 annually on Khadi 
for Municipal purposes.”’ 


“Ballia (U. P.): There is no octroi system but a 
Municipal tax is levied on shops. The Municipality 
resolved that “the shop or*shops dealing purely in 
hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi be exempted from 
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Municipal tax.” The Municipality has also decided 
that “‘the Municipal cloth purchase be henceforth 
made in hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi.” 

“Malvan (Konkan): The Municipality has resolved 
that 1% duty be levied as Municipal tax on all 
foreign cloth imported in Malvan and necessary 
sanction be obtained from the Commisioner S&S. 
Division for the same. This is the second Municipality 
to impose a duty on foreign cloth, the first being 
Lucknow Municipality.” 

“Ahmedabad: The President Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality in the course of his letter to the Secretary 
F.C. B. Committee says that the Ahmedabad Munici- 
pality “has in its revised rules doubled the terminal 
tax in piecegoods and exempted hand-spun and hand- 
woven Khaddar from the said tax.” 

““ Akola (Berar): The special General Committee 
of Akola Municipality has resolved that “ whatever 
cloth the Municipality purchases should be Indian 
hand-spun and hand-woven cloth.” 


““Sholapur: The Sholapur Municipality has 
resolved to exempt hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi 
from Municipal duty “ provided genuine certificates of 
recognised institu'tions such as Charkha Sangh are 
produced.” It also resolved to make all Municipal 
cloth purchases in hand-spun and hand-woven Khadi 
as far as possible failing which Swadeshi cloth to be 
purchased instead. 


Coarse Khadi 

The foreign cloth boycott movement has naturally 
sent up the Khadi sale and production barometers. But 
if production of Khadi is to be limitless the quality 
of Khadi must suffer for a time. By patient effort 
and instruction, A. I. S. A. bas been able to showa 
progressive rise in the fineness and texture of Khadi. 
But when workers go out to raw spinners and ask 
them for yarn they may not dictate terms. The raw 
spinners will not be able all of a sudden to spin fine 
and even yarn. The public therefore if they will help 
the Khadi movement and therethrough the starving 
millions, should at every new wave and new opening 
for Khadi be satisfied with comparatively coarser stuff 
during the temporary period. To use coarse Khadi is 
not too great a price to pay for achieving boycott of 
foreign cloth or for helping India’s paupers. 


A. I. 8, A. Membership ‘ 


The reader will have seen a notice of the A.I.S.A, 
in last week's issue of Young India announcing 
that it had decided to discontinue the ‘B’ class member: 
ship. I think that this is astep in the right direction. 
“B’ class membership was introduced onl; in order 
to conciliate some who professed their inability to 
send 1000 yards per month of hand-spun yarn. Experience 
however has shown that mot over many have taken 
advantage of ‘B’ class membership which meant 
spinning only 2000 yards per year. And when a limited 
power of voting for the election of members to the 
Council was announced tbe absurdity of ‘B’ class 
membership became patent. ‘A’ class members 
repeatedly applied for being classed as ‘B’ class 
members in order not to forfeit the right of voting. 
The Council did not want to go back upon the rules 
that were framed for voting. So the original list 
remained undisturbed. But for all future occasions it 
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was decided to have only ‘A’ class members. And 
as the policy of the Spinners’ Association has been 
from the very commencement to have those only ‘as 
members who have the fullest faith in the message of 
the spinning wheel, it was considered desirable to have 
only one class of members with stricter qualification. 
This would no doubt considerably reduce the members 
of the Association. But the Council has no hesitation 
in running the risk. It does not show much faith in 
the message of the spinning wheel if members are not 
willing to devote even half an hour to spinning from 
day to day. 

Apropos of this the Technical Department of the 
A. I. S. A. has written to the several agencies that 
the yarn which is sent to them as subscriptions for 
membership is not uniformly good. It is packed any 
how and it is sent often without considering the cost 
of posting. The note says: “In some cases the postal 
charges exceeded the price of the yarn sent. In one agency 
alone the postal charges for all the yarn received 
amounted to Rs. 55, namely, 60 per cent. of the price 
of the total yarn. The suggestion therefore made is 
that the yarn should be sent from one place in each 
province and it should be by goods train.” 


In some cases the yarn sent was so uneven and 
rough that it was useless. I have repeatedly said that 
where the yarn is useless, it really should not be 
accepted as subscription. Yarn subscription means 
yarn that is weavable just as monetary subscription 
means money that would be accepted in the market 
and not counterfeit coins. The subscribing spinners 
should really know all the details about spinning and 
packing and this work is essentially one that the agencies 
should attend ‘to. M. K. G. 


Puduppalayam Gandhi Ashram Famine Relief 

It is difficult to get good Jowar locally. We had 
to get our last consignment from Davangere in Mysore 
state. The high railway freights on grain are a great 
handicap. The Agent of the South Indian Railway 
refused to give us any concession. We paid Rs. 4 on 
each bag of 200lbs. from Wardha, which is nearly 
half the cost price. 

Twelve more families have been added in the relief 
register. The issues of grain were as follows: 

Week ending 20-4-1929+4,553 measures 

27-4-1929—4,598 = 


Mrs. Ganpat Rai of Mangalore after reading my 
description of the water scarcity in this area kindly 


sent Rs.50 for deepening the well named in my 
article in the daily papers. The work is proceeding 
apace. The local Government officers came, I 


understand, during my absence to verify the mewspaper 
reports about the drought. It seems they spoke to 
the people chiefly about the duty of self-help. The 
District Health Officer came when I was in the village. 
We went to the Ellapalayam welland found a woman 
at the bottom actually scooping up water into her pot 
with the help of a cocoanut shell which alone could 
be dipped into the shallow pocket in the rock 
containing some water. The District Health Officer 
remarked that he was not surprised as the sight was 
a typical one and could be seen in many villages in 
the district. 


Cc. R. 
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A Survey 
“Every prospect pleases man alone is vile.” 
The Contrast 
‘The Vizagapatam district whose tour Gandhiji has 
finished just now presents several peculiar features of 
interest. It is the largest district in India, the most 
‘populous and at the same time the poorest district 
in Andhradesha. Two thirds of it comprising the 
Agency tract is mountainous and covered with dense 
malarial jungle. Its inhabitants are classed as ‘ back- 
ward’ to whom it is considered ‘inexpedient’” to apply 
the whole of the law of the land, one of the exemp- 
tions, by a curious anomaly, being from excise 
restrictions as to the drawing and consumption of 
toddy. The result is that these people have become 
fearfully addicted to the liquor habit as a result of 
witich, as the Congress Committee’s address put it, 
in ignorance, houselessness and indigence they have 
become an anachronism.’ Nine tenth the area of the 
district, again, is under the various Zamindari estates; 
the Jeypore Zamindari alone covering two thirds of 
the district. In none of these estates, except Vizia- 
nagaram, the ryot enjoys anything like a fixity of tenure. 
The vast majority of agriculturists are no better than 
mere serfs slaving for a handful of absentee tenants. 
Their condition is anything but enviable and is reflected 
in their ‘mean houses,’ ‘low standard of comfort’ 
and ‘strikingly few evidences of wealth in the shape 
of good clothes and gold jewellery among the women;’ 
and this in spite of the admitted fact that im the 
richness of soil and the unfailing supply of water the 
district is one of the best favoured ones in the province 
and in spite of the rapid extension since the Great 
War, of ground nut cultivation with its much talked 
of ‘ profitableness..’ 
Besides agriculture there is hardly any trade or 
industry in the districr to provide a healthy middle 
class occupation to the people. The only person who 
finds in the district a bappy hunting ground is the 
representative of the foreign exporting firm who takes 
the fullest advantage of the economic servitude of the 
ryot or the agent of their various labour recruiting 
depots with which the district is dotted, who finds in 
this oppressed and ignorant peasantry willing dupes 
who can easily be lured to Assam or Burma or 
distant Fiji to be exploited there for the benefit of 
the foreign exploiter. The rate of emigration to 
Burma alone is about 7000 per year while the total 
net loss in population to the district between 1891-1901 
as a result of emigration into Godavari, Krishna and 
Ganjam districts stood at the startling figure of 1,46,894 
persons. No wonder that even the official apologist in 
the pages of the Vizagapatam District Gazetteer is 
forced to admit, that ‘the inhabitants of the Vizaga- 
patam district are not particularly contented with their 


ph The Deeper Tragedy 


The picture is no doubt tragic, but by no means 
uncommon in India. The real tragedy consists in the 
existence pari passw with this spectre of unemploy- 
mert a vast undeveloped field for Khadi work, which 
if properly utilised can provide a decent living to 
thousands of families and prevent the break up of 
many a home under economic stress. Take the 
instance of Anakapalli, one of the Khadi centres that 


we visited. It produces excellent cotton, it has got 
any number of skilled weavers and spinners who 
produce excellent yarn of 8 to 15 counts. It has got 


a sufficient number of artisans who are second to 
none in their skill in printing and dyeing. With a 
little organisation, a little push, a little initiative, 
the taluk can produce sufficient Khadi for the 
needs of two districts. Similarly there is the 
Kailaspatam centre and a number of other 
centres that present immense possibility of Khadi 
production of every variety from the coarse to the 
finest. But workers are lacking. The complaint that 
one hears is that sufficient help and encouragement 
from outside is being denied. I happened to discuss 
the point with one of the prominent workers. “ The 
atmosphere is lacking, there is no encouragement,” he 
bitterly remarked. “‘Do you habitually spin and do 
you know how to card?’” JI asked him. He was 
rather taken aback by the question. It showed in a 
flash as it were, what it was that was lackiug. 
The Itinerary 

It is a pity that owing to the strictly limited time 
at the disposal of the organisers it was not possible 
to arrange a more extensive tour in the interior of 
the district. The distances between places of import- 
ance were forbidding and the itinerary had necessarily 
to be brief. As it was it covered barely a dozen 
places, beginning with Vizagapatam, which with its 
beautiful. natural harbour, now under construction and 
the suburb of Waltair, rightly described some times 
as the Brighton of the East, afforded an ideal place 
of rest to Gandhji for the couple of days that he was 
there under the hospitable roof of Sjt. Bhanoji Rao, a 
member of the Madras Legislative Council and ending 
with Etikoppaka the mative place of Sjt.C. V.S. 
Narsimha Raju, the President of the Madras Legislative 
Council, whose guest for the night Gandhiji was and 
who contributed Rs. 1,116 to the Khadi fund. 

Addresses 

The addresses of welcome presented to Gandhiji 
in the Vizagapatam district marked a distinct. advance 
on the previous addresses. They were as informing 
as they were businesslike. All of them were extremely 
hopeful about prospect and possibilities of future 
work. Some of them were packful of useful 
information as for instance the address of the District 
Congress Committee. Among other things it suggested 
that if the A. I. S. A. could invest a lakh of- rupees 
in developing the Pondur fine spinning centre, famed 
for its fabrics ‘as fine as the cream of milk,” it 
could become an ideal Khadi production centre for all 
India to emulate. Anakapalli Congress Committee’s 
address similatly advanced a plea for the development 
of the Kailaspatam and the Anakapalli centres. 
Gandhiji’s reply to these representations was that if a 
businesslike scheme for the development of these 
centres was placed before him he would see to it that 
there was no dearth of money. 

A Warning 

The Vizagapatam Municipal Council’s address made 
a claim which afterwards proved to be a rather 
vapoury one, of having introduced spinning in the 
Municipal schools. Theexperiment is being conducted 
in a most perfunctory manner. It appears that only 
about two dozen boys are at present receiving 
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instruction in spinning but not in carding. It is time that 
the organisers realized that they are deceiving them- 
selves and the people if they think that they can ever 
make a success of their experiment by installing a 
score of wheels in their schools on which a score of 
boys do spinning once a week, as I have been informed 
is done in the present instance. Such half-hearted 
and perfunctory experiments instead of in the least 
helping the cause of spinning, serve only to give it a 
set-back by creating an atmosphere of irresponsibility 
and pessimism as a result of certain failure which is 
bound to overtake them in the end. If the organisers 
really mean business, they should immediately replace 
the wheels by taklis which will enable all the boys 
to practise spinning daily together in their class 
without improvisation of additional space or any 
considerable additional expenditure. And carding must 
be made compulsory along with spinning if the experi- 
ment is to be given a fair trial. Needless to say that 
the spinning instructor however efficient he may te 
will prove to be a broken reed unless the teachers 
themselves begin to take interest in the experiment 
and set themselves about to master the art. 
An Example to copy 

One of the most interesting and telling addresses 
presented in the Vizagapatam district was perhaps the 
one presented by the Vizianagaram Municipality. 
It is reproduced below almost in its entirety: 


“We are proud to say, that in all the elementary 
schools maintained by the Council, children of all 
classes are freely admitted without distinction of caste 
or creed. We have been maintaining a public library 
for the dissemination of knowledge among the towns- 
folk, and we are also having instructive lectures on 
health and child welfare, delivered from time to time. 
We also maintain a separate school for scavengers 
which works during their leisure hours. They are 
especially taught about cleanliness and character 
building. We spare no pains to deflect them from the 
deplorable habit of drinking. 

“The policy of the Council has always been one of 
total prohibition, and it hasso far succeeded in driving 
the toddy shops to the outskirts of the town. We 
have provided Rs. 600 this year for  anti-drink 
propaganda. Though we feel that what we have so 
far achieved is too little to deserve your notice, we 
venture to submit that we are not merely loquacious 
in honouring your noble ideals but we have been 
tenaciously addressing ourselves to the task before us.” 

An address worthy alike of those who presented 
it and to whom it was presented which other 
Municipalities may well copy. 


A Painful Mishap 


I must not omit to record here a little tragedy that 
took place. At the Vizagapatam public meeting an 
Andhra gentleman Dr. C. Mallik and his family who 
have been practising high count Spinning purely as a 
fine art presented to Gandhiji a piece of fine Khadi 
which had been prepared from the yarn spun especially 
for the occasion by the Doctor, his wife and his 
daughter, in a space of four days just before Gandhiji's 
arrival, It was accompanied by an earnest request 
that Gandbiji would please reserve the piece for his 
personal use, which Gendhiji gladly promised to do, 


Training Village Workers . . . 


Unfortunately the precious piece was lost in the mad 
rush at the end of the meeting through the inadvertance 
of one of the members of the party to whose care it 
was entrusted and Gandhiji had to convey the sad 
news to the Doctor. Keen as the grief of the Mallik 
family must have been at this mishap I wonder whether 
the grief of all of them put together could be greater 
than that of Gandhiji himself to whom such a labour 
of love is infinitely more precious than the most 
precious gift that the world’s mines can yield. 


Training Village Workers 


The Gujarat Vidyapith recently announced through 
Navajivan the establishment of a school for training 
village workers. A summary of the scheme having 
appeared in English in many papers in India, 
applications are coming in from various parts of 
India. The Gujarat Vidyapith by its very nature has 
confined its activities to Gujarat. The new school also 
is intended to train workers who could be posted in 
different parts of Gujarat. Under present conditions 
this is not only inevitable but highly desirable. It 
is necessary to inform the public that at present the 
scheme is confined to Gujarat both as _ regards the 
selection of students and the field of work. The 
experiment is full of potentiality and there is every 
likelihood of its answering the most crying need of 
the public life of our country. But for this very 
reason it must be tried under the best of conditions 
and on a modest scale. When it has proved to be a 
success it won’t be difficult to extend its scope and 
make it if mecessary an all-India institution. But 
the ideal thing would be to open similar institutions 
with provincial variations in different parts of India. 
Brindaban has already given the lead. 

But it is worth while for workers in different 
provinces to start study circles for collecting and 
studying first-hand information about economic and 
social conditions. We invite national workers to do 


something in this direction and would be pleased to 
act as a centre for exchange of notes. 


D. B. Kalelkar 
Principal 
Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 

[ Third Edition ] . 
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In Andhradesha 


The following is the last but one itinerary I shall 
be able to give of what has been to me a most 
instructive and interesting tour: 
9-5-1929 —East Godavari District: Korukonda, 
Rs. 50-0-0; Sitanagaram (subsequent collections), 
31-2-3; Raghavapuram (subsequent collections), 
64-3-0; Collections on the way etc. 153-0-0; 
Vizagapatam District ( subsequent collections ), 
37-0-0; East Krishna (subsequent collections); 
20-0-0; West Godavari (subsequent collections), 
13-0-0; Guntur District (subsequent collections), 
617-11-6. 

10-5-1929—Nellor District: Buchireddipalem, Rs. 
4,506-0-5 (Rs.570 Lalaji Fund); Vangellu, 126-0-0; 
Annareddipalem, 146-0-0; Pallepalli Isakapalem, 


348-0-0; Rebale, 386-0-0; Maktapuram, 75-0-0; 
Minagallu, 56-0-0; Damaramadugu, 10-0-0; 
Penuballi,. 15-0-0; Kalayakagailu, 250-0-0; 


Vavveru, 116-0-0; Kotte Vangellu, 116-0-0; 
Yellayyapalem, 1,246-0-0 (Rs. 116 Lalaji Fund); 
Rajupalem, 116-0-0; Gandavaram, 300-0-0; 
Pedaputtedu, 208-0-0; Kovur Co-operative Union 
Society, 116-0-0; Parlepalli, 296-6-3; Vidvaluru, 
400-0-0; Vutukuru, 1,127-14-6; Moporu, 1,136-0-0; 
Alluru, 1,296-8-0; Kavali and other villages, 
1,706-9-8 (Re. 1 Lalaji Fund). 

11-5-1929 — Ulavapadu, Rs. 558-0-0; Kandukuru, 
1,343-2-3; Botlaguduru and Pamuru, 717-0-6; 
Sitarampuram, 15-12-0; Yelamarru, 1-0-0. 

12-5-1929 — Peramana,_ Rs. 116-0-0; Sangam, 
776-0-0; Pallepadu, 731-14-9 (Rs.5 Lalaji 
Fund); Gangapatnam, 640-0-1; Mypadu, 752-3-9. 

12-5-1929 — Venkanapalem, Rs. 30-0-0; Koduru, 
50-0-0; Koruturu, 47-0-0; Indukurupeta, 
176-2-0; Kottavuru Y.M.C. A., 5-0-0; Nellore, 
5,178-12-6 (Rs. 20 Lalaji Fund); Pottepalem, 
1,016-0-0; Potlapudi, 70-0-0; Guduru, 734-0-0; 
Tumburu, 50-0-0. 

14-5-1929 — Nayudupeta, Rs. 655-6-8;, Attavaram, 
116-0-0; Nidumusili, 50-0-0; Chittoor District: 
Kalahasti, 1,116-0-0; Bell Metal Co. 316-0-0. 

15-5-1929 — Tirupati, Rs.1,099-7-0; Renigunta, 
67-0-0; Unaccounted, 60-0-0; Papanayanipeta, 
12-0-1; Puttur, 806-0-0; Tiruttani, 115-12-0; 
Chittoor, 511-0-0;  Palmaneru, 138-12-0; 
Punganuru, 536-15-11. 

16-5-1929 — Madanapalli Rs. 2,475-14-0; Anantapur 
District: Nagireddipalli, 116-0-0;Kadiri,1,300-8-11; 


Kutagulla, 116-0-0; Mudigubba, 116-0-0; 
Dampetla, 116-0-0; Dharmavaram, 1,148-8-0; 
Anantapur, 1,247-4-0; Tadipatri, 1,160-5-3. 


Total up to date Rs. 2,43,283-3-6, 
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The tour has been no doubt exacting, the heat 
equally so. Nevertheless it has been for me a matter 
of great joy to find the villagers responding in a 
most wonderful inanner. The rigour of the tour 
has been softened by the willing and unremitting 
attention of the volunteers chief among whom has 
been Subbaramiah who gave up Government service 
and has ever since remained in Congress service. 
But the one man who has been most responsible 
for my well-being is Deshabhakta Konda Venkatap- 
payya. He has been taken to task for bringing 
me to Andhra at this time of the year and then 
making a heavy programme. He is not wholly 
responsible for either. The programme had to cover 
the whole of Andhradesha. He could not within the 
time allotted to him devise a less heavy programme. 
The Andhra leaders did not want me to go in 
February. And I was bound to give March to Burma. 
It was therefore April and May for Andhra or 
postponement of the tour this year. Postponements 
there have been many. Any further postponement 
was impossible. But no man could have made the 
tour less exacting than Deshabhakta. He has worn 
himself out in trying to keep times, avoid noises and 
secure comfortable lodgings. He is one of the 
gentlest of men it has been my privilege to be 
associated with. But he assumed during the tour a 
severe and decisive tone, so unnatural for him that 
the cc-workers beside him treated his severity as a 
huge joke, and his assumed rage over things going 
wrong as_ they will do sometimes urder all climes 
and in spite of the best of management has ‘broken 
for me the monotony of continuous motoring often along 
wretched roads. I would repeat tours like this a 
hundred times under the supervision of a superintendent 
like Deshabhakta and amid a people like the Ardhras. 

Universal Provider 

Whilst writing of Deshabhakta Konda Venkatappayya 
I may not omit Deshoddharaka Nageshvarrao. I have 
always chaffed him about making money out of a 
patent ointment with a sweet name. And he _ has 
always smilingly retorted, ‘Yes, it is bad, what can I 


do? I try to serve my country with the money I get 
from it. And it is an _ inoffensive ointment.’ 
I have attended to the explanation with the same 


indifference with which I have joked about the patent 
ointment. I was therefore not prepared for the 
agreeable discovery I have made during the tour that 
his depot has enabled him to become the universal 
provider for the many public activities of Andhra. 
Never has a desetving beggar been turned away from 
his hospitable doors. Wherever I have gone the 
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addresses have made mention of his charities. If it is 
the Anana Ashram for the untouchables Nageshvarrao 
builds the substantial block of buildings for it, if it 
is a school that has needed assistance Nageshvarrao 
has been the helper, if it is Dr. Subrahmanian 
who wants a printery for his Ashram, it is again 
Nageshvarrao who comes to the rescue. He is 
never so happy as when he is giving. And so far as I 
have been able to understand, his left hand knoweth 
not what his right giveth. I do not wonder that a 
public worker remarked during the tour, in answer to 
my joke about the ‘patent loot,’ “I wish he would be 
able to loot much more than he does. It will then all 
be used to help public activities.’ I have been secretly 
criticising the Andhra lavishness of titles on national 
workers. But this Deshoddharaka has reconciled me to 
the title he has deservedly earned. But I must pass on, 
A Remarkable Address 

I must leave several important matters for the next 
issue. I propose to close these hurried notes, written 
against post time, with the mention of a remarkable 
address received at Ullavapadu in Nellore district. It 
was in Telugu and Hindi both written on ordinary 
thick paper with an ornamental border by a local 
artist such as could be produced in a little village. 
The language of the Hindi address was what I should 
call standard Hindi withont any attempt at Sanskritising 
or Persianising it. It was written in the language one 
hears spoken in the U.P. by those who have 
not developed anti-Hindi or anti-Muslim prejudices. 
The opening paragraph has mere courteous reference to 
my visit but contains no rhetoric or flowery adjectives. 
Here is a translatibn of the body of the address; 

“In accordance with your instructions in 
Young India we beg to lay before you as fully as we 
can the information asked for by you, in the hope 
that after perusing it’ you will vouchsafe to us 
such guidance as may be warranted by the peculiar 
circumstances of our village. 

“1, Ullavapadu is a general name given to a 
group of three villages, viz., » Ullavapadu, Kollur- 
pandu and Rajepalem. Their combined population 
is 3,150; 1,603 men and 1,547 women. 

“2. Classified according to religion the population 
of the group of 3 villages consists of 2,923 [? 2,973? ] 
Hindus, 164 Musalmans and 13 Christians. No 
religious differences exist among them. The 
Musalmans here abstain from taking beef. There 
are here two schools, one for boys, the other for 
girls, The greatest hardship that the people here 
have to suffer is from scarcity of drinking water. 
This village has got a temple of Vishnu as also a 
Dharmashala. At the latter free meals are given 
to sadhus and Brahmans. 

“3. There are 897 members of the “depressed 
Classes’ in this village. They dwell outside the 
village in a special location and are divided into 
two sections. Those two sections while not 
observing untouchability as among thémselves 
do not interdine. Nor will one section allow the 
other the use of its wells. The surroundings 
amidst which these people live are of the filthiest, 
They eke out their living by both men and 
women serving as labourers tod the cultivators. 
Most of them use mill cloth for wear. They eat 


carrion even when animals have died of infectious 
diseases with the result that leprosy is very 
prevalent among them, particularly in the Malang 
caste. They are also very much addicted to the 
liquor habit. They are served by two schools in 
which about 20% of their children receive education, 

“There is also in this village a backward 
community called ‘Panadi.’ The members of this 
community wear nothing but a loin cloth. They 
live by hunting mostly, though some of them live 
on kitchen refuse also, which they obtain from the 
villagers. They follow the Syayamver system of 
marriage. They are hardy and prolific. Their 
womenfolk, however, are said to be not so hardy 
as the menfolk. 

“4. There is no Congress Committee in this 


village. 
“5, There are toddy shops as also wine shops 


in this village. The number of those who are 

given to drinking is 40. Drunkenness is fairly 

common among chamars and kaikolas ( weavers ) 
on festive occasions owing to excessive drinking 
of toddy. 

“6, There is no branch of the A.I.S. A. here. 
There are 52 spinning wheels in this village of 
which 22 are working. They are worked mostly 
in spare time. The monthly aggregate outturn of 
yarn from these wheels is 10 seers. The average 
monthly earnings -per head come to Rs.2, The 
count of yarn spun is from 20 to 25. 

“7 About 150 maunds of cotton are grown in 
this village every year. The whole of this cotton 
is ‘locally’ spun. and converted into Khadi. The 
cultivation of Cambodia cotton was experimentally 
attempted here this year. 

“8. The spinners do not card their own 
cotton, but get their slivers made from professional 
carders who ckarge at the rate of one anna per seer 
of cotton which they card. 

‘9, There are 65 looms in this village. 
Twenty six of these are ordinary pit looms. 12 
of these use both mill yarn and handspun yarn, 14 
use mill yarn only. The rest are fly-shuttle looms. 
None of these use handspun yarn. 

‘10 There is no national school in this 
village. There was one Hindi Pathshala here 
which was attended by 20 students. Fifteen of 
these even obtained certificates for passing various 
tests. The school had to be closed owing to the 
indifference of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha.. There is in this village a library and 
reading room, It was established by the youth of 
this village. It contains 1,230 books and issues on 
an average 3 books every day. It receives 
Hindi as also Telugu journals. For the last two 
years Government aid to this library has been 
stopped as the organisers could not conform to 
certain restrictions sought to be imposed upon 
them by the authorities.” 

If the village was an advanced Congress village, it 
could not have presented a more exhaustive study of 
its life. The surprise is that this village has no 
Congress Committee, no worker of the A. I. S. A. The 
visit to this village was early in the morning. 
Through no fault of the villagers I had no advance 
copy. And not knowing the rich contents of the 
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address, I was unable to 
framer had asked for. But I may give it now: 

(1). The village elders should hasten to form a 
Congress Committee and make it a point of having on 
their roll every adult villager whether male or female. 
(2). They should befriend the so called untouch- 
ables, wean them from carrion and drink and draw 
them closer to them. To this end they should invite 
district leaders to visit their quarters. 

(3). The village élders should meet together and 
enlist the help of some philanthropic engineer of 
the district and devise a scheme for a_ better 
supply of water. 

|). They should Systematically introduce hand 
Spinning in every home and aim at producing at 
least all their Khadi. 

(5). They should deem the disaffiliation of their 
library as a blessing in disguise and make it thoroughly 
national in character and a centre for Spreading adult 
education. M. K. G, 

Prohibition Campaign 

The Working Committee having entrusted Sjt. C. 
Rajagopalachari with the work of organising the 
prohibition campaign, he has circulated among the 
Provincial Congress Committees the programme of work 
Sanctioned by the Working Committee. It is as follows: 

“1. Each Provincial Congress Committee shall 

appoint a Prohibition Sub-Committee or put a 

Single person in charge in order to prosecute the 

Congress anti-drink and drug campaign in the 


Province, and set aside sufficient funds for the 
purpose. 


give the guidance the 


“2, The Sub-Committee or member in charge in 
each province shall call for honorary workers who 
are willing to organise the anti-drink campaign in 
the Talukas. The Provincial Sub-Committee shall 
thereupon select from these one worker for each 
Taluka who shall be the anti-drink Secretary for 
the Taluka, provided that the Sub-Committee shall 
have power to change the Secretary if it deems 
necessary. 

““3. The organising Secretary of each Taluka 


shall proceed to form Anti-Drink Sabhas in as 


many towns and villages of the Taluka as possible, © 


enrolling as members all persons sympathising 
with the object, viz., the eradication of the drink 
and drug evil and the enactment of laws for total 
prohibition. Members of these Sabhas need not 
necessairly be members of any Congress Commitiee 
or habitual wearers of Khadi. 


“4, Attached to every such Anti-Drink Sabha 
and subject to its control shall be organised a 
volunteer corps in which shall be enrolled men 
and women ready ro render honorary active service 
strictly adhering to the principal of non-violence 
and carrying out the instructions issued from time 
to time by the provincial Sub-Committee and the 
Taluka Secretary. 

“5 On the second Sunday of every month 
meetings and processions shall be organised against 
the use of intoxicating drugs and drinks and 
demanding total prohibition. 

“6. Besides the holding of the above monthly 
meetings, it will be the duty of primary organi- 
sations and the Taluka Secretary to organise as 


many gatherings as possible in their respective 
areas, and village to village and house to house 
visits for combating the evil within their jurisdiction. 

“7, Anti-Drink Sabhas and Congress Committees 
shall organise wherever possible healthy counter- 
attractions at such places and hours as may be 
suitable in order to divert people from the drink 
habit. 

“8, At each anti-drink meeting, pledges shall be 
taken in solemn form from all persons promising 
to abstain from alcoholic drink and drugs. 

‘9, Sabhas may after obtaining the sanction of 
the Provincial Sub-Committee organise peaceful 
picketing of liquor and drug shops wherever the 
same may be usefully done by their volunteers. 

“10. Sabhas shall exercise their influence to 
prevent landholders and lessees from letting out 
their trees for tapping for manufacture of intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

“11, Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding 


at auction sales of the right to vend drinks and 
drugs. 


“12, On or before the third Sunday of every 
month each Taluka Secretary shall gather information 
and send to the Provincial Sub-Committee a brief 
report of the meetings held on the Sunday preceding 
and other work done during the month in his 
Taluka. The Provincial Sub-Committee shall con- 
solidate these reports and send them to the Working 
Committee and to the press for publication. 

“13, Written pledges shall be taken from voters 
and citizens supporting total prohibition in the 
following form with names and full addresses 
legibly written: 

“Thereby pledge myself to support the 
enactment of laws for the total prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks and drugs as indispensable for 
the moral, economic and social welfare, and progress 
of our country. I further declare that in any 
election to local bodies and provincial and all-India 
legislative bodies I shall not vote for or support 
any candidate who has not signed the pledge in 
support of total prohibition. Suitable books for 
taking these pledges shall be distributed by 
Provincial Committees. ”’ 

“14. The Provincial Sub-Committee may appoint 
a District Prohibition Secretary when the amount 


of work within the district calls for such 
appointment. 

“15. If and when elections to the Legislative 
Councils and Assembly are held and Congressmen 
participate in them the introduction and active 
promotion of total prohibition shall be made a 
part of the election pledge of Congress candidates.” 
It is to be hoped that the Provincial Committees 

will respond quickly and effectively. The success of all 
the three campaigns, viz., prohibition, wuntouchability 
and foreign cloth, about which the Yorking Committee 
bas brought special machinery into being, must naturally 
depend upon the quick and effective response of the 
Congress organisation. It is in anything but satisfactory 
condition at the present moment. It should be the 
duty of the forthcoming A. I. C. C. meeting to 
investigate the causes of the breakdown of the organi- 
sation and the remedies «for its effective and efficient 
reorganisation. M. K. G, 
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The Need of the Hour 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
The Nellore District Congress Committee presented 
during my tour in that district with the following 


illuminating statement about its condition: 


Workers 


Com- Congress National Congres 


Congress 


“On such an occasion as this we thought it 
our duty to render an account of the Congress 
work in our district since 1921. Our object in 
doing this is to give you a correct idea of the 
situation so that it might help you in discharging 
your arduous task. Since your last visit to this 
town many changes have taken place and we try 
to record them below as faithfully as possible: 
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Congress Funds and Workers 


“The above table shows how the Congress 
collections fell from year to year. With decrease 
in the Congress funds the workers also began to 
disappear until at last we have none at present 
who is able to devote all his time to Congress 
work. The number of honorary workers has 
always been very small and we have at present 
only two or three to devote a portion of their time 
now and then. All the workers who willingly 
subjected themselves to many hardships could not 
hold on and every one of them has shifted himself 
to some profession or other. Many went back to 
the professions they once left at the call of the 
Congress. Two were taken into the A. I. S. A. 
One is working in the local national school. The 
rest are employed under local boards as teachers. 
One is making a bare living by hawking. With 
the disappearance of paid whole-time Congress 
workers, the Congress work also began to decline. 
From 1927 to 1929 we could not even afford to 
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have a Congress office. The present situation is 
anything but satisfactory. We doubt very much 
if we can do any sustained Congress work in future. 
We have not even a pie to spend for Congress 
work. We wish to suggest to you that it is 
indispensable for the Congress movement to have 
a paid whole-time staff working under an all-India 
scheme. 
Anti-Drink 

“In 1921 our district successfuly combated 
drink. As a result of the anti-drink propaganda the 
annual drink revenue of the Government fell from 
1,87,667 to 228 rupees per year. But with the 
imprisonment of all the Congress workers (52 in 
number ) towards the close of 1921 the consumption 
of liquor again bounded up to its usual figure. 
We feel from our experience that it is very difficult 
and even impossible to achieve substantial and 
permanent results ona large scale in the cause of 
prohibition so long the Government is determined 
to oppose us. The drunkard is helpless and too 
weak to give up the habit; the contractor, the tree 
owner, and the Government too selfish to forego 
the revenue. The Congress movement is not at 
present sufficiently strong ta enforce its preaching 
on either. Picketing will be successful no doubt 
but only for a time. It is gratifying to note that 
still we have some villages in our district which 
have totally abstained from drink. The cycbone 


of 1927 destroyed all cocoanut and many toddy 


palms and substantially reduced the sources of supply 
of drink but the Government made up the loss by 
increasing the sales of arrack. 


Elections to Local Bodies 


“Asin other districts we in our district also 
contested elections to local bodies and also to the 
Legislative Council. Though we did not succeed in 
the Legislative Council elections the success achieved 
in the local bodies is appreciable. Congressmen 
occupied offices and effected many good changes, 
Spinning was introduced in schools, Khadi was 
purchased and special attention was paid to improve 
the condition of the suppressed classes by way of 
improving their sanitation, education and other 
conveniences. But we will be untrue to ourselves 
if we fail to disclose the other side of the shield. 
The elections have demoralised even the best- of 
our men and subjected them to evil passions and 
unworthy motives. The election mania has left no 
time for constructive programme and we may say 
that elections have had their share in weakening the 
great movement started by you. 

Untouchability 

“This part of the constructive programme is 
making a steady though slow progress in our 
district. The Adi Andhrais no longer the object 
of contempt and disrespect ‘though he is not yet 
able to assert his right against the rich and 
the influential. We feel that the Adi Andhra is not 
sufficiently attracted towards the Congress programme. 
The untouchability and the Khadi items have no 
doubt helped him to some extent but he has not 
yet identified himself with the movement. We feel 
strongly that intense labour organization and 
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continued fight for redress of his manifold grievances 
may draw the suppressed labourer towards the Swaraj 
movement. The rich man is fast receding from 
the Congress as continued stay means sacrifice on 
his part. The poor uneducated labourer is not able 
to appreciate the Congress work. The few educated 
poor men who have till now devoted their life and 
underwent untold miseries in the cause of Swaraj are 
being compelled to retire or seek other walks of 
life, owing to sheer starvation and poverty. We 
request you to note this particular point specially. 
Khadi Sales 


1921 to 1924 Figures incorrect and doubtful 


1925 vue tec Rs. 8,836 
1926 eee ae Rs.11,755 
1927 sae ea Rs. 14,702 
1928 oa ee Rs, 16,584 


“Out of these sales except Rs. 4,000 worth of 
Khadi in total, all the rest has been consumed in 
the district itself. The organisation of the A.I.S.A, 
is the main cause of the increased output. We believe 
there is very much scope for the production of 
Khadi in our district. 

“Your present visit may be of great use in 
infusing fresh life into the movement. But we 
have to say one thing. The enthusiasm of the 
crowds that gather eagerly around you to get a 
glimpse of your noble self is genuine though not 
lasting. The people adore you, worship you and 
even think that you singly can win Swaraj for 
them. They do not seem to take your movement 
seriously; they think of it rarely and nod their 
heads approvingly at everything that falls from 
your lips. They do not care much for the Con- 
gress Committees or Congress members as such 
though they have high regard for individual 
Congress workers on account of their individual 
merit. They rarely discuss politics and never 
seriously think about programmes. They feel 
enlivened if a Congressman takes up any one of 
their local grievances and fights for it, but at the 
same time they are not prepared to run great 
risks along with the worker. The Congress worker 
commands a fairly good reputation on the whole 
though sorry examples of bad types are not 
wanting.” 

What is true of Nellore is, I am sorry to have to 
6ay, true of most Committees with which I have 
come in touch. I share the opinion expressed by the 
Nellore Committee that the entry of Congressmen into, 
the so-called elective bodies has disorganised and 
detnoralised the Congress. It is difficult however to 
discover the remedy for the evil unless Congressmen 
can be persuaded to revert to the boycott of 1921. 
There seems to be no room for dyarchy in the 
Congress as elsewhere. Somehow or other constructive 
work and councils do not seem to go together. Those 
who are in the councils and local boards have little 
taste or aptitude for constructive work, and those who 


are doing the latter have little or no _ taste for the 
elective bodies. Both however profess faith in the 
constructive programme if their votes and their 


that faith. A device therefore 
should be possible whereby the Congress machinery 
may be worked at full speed and efficiently. The A. I. 
C. C. should really tackle that problem to the exclusion 


speeches are proof of 


of everything else if such exclusion becomes necessary. 
I hear a great deal about the treasure chests of local com- 
mittees being empty. Those who speak thus do not 
realise that the constitution has provided automatic machi- 
nery for Congress finance. If it becomes really a people’s 
institution, it need never be in want. Nellore district 
alone had ten thousand members in 1921. No Provincial 
Committee should have fewer than thirty thousand 
members. That meansa steady annual income of Rs. 7,500 
enough for smoothly running a provincial organisation. 
And an organisation that commands such membership 
should always be able to raise contributions for special 
purposes. An honestly worked Congress organisation 
should surely have on its roll more than six millions 
which in round figures is the total strength of the 
electoral roll for elections to the legislatures. The 
need of the hour therefore is a complete reorganisation 
and stabilisation of the Congress. Would that the 
forthcoming meeting of the A.I,C.C. will realise its 
obvious duty. 
Liberate the Woman 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Dr. S. Muthulakshmi Reddi, the well-known social 
worker of Madras, has written a long letter based on 
one of my Andhra speeches from which I take the 
following interesting extract: 

“Your observations on the urgent need for reforms 
and for a healthy change in the daily habits of our 
people, during your journey from Bezwada to 
Guntur, have appealed to me very much indeed. 

“TI may humbly submit. that I as a medical 
woman fully concur with you. But will you kindly 
permit me to say that if education is really going to 
bring in its train social reform, better sanitation, and 
improved public health, it is going to achieve this 
result only through the education of our women? 

“Under the present social system, don’t you 
think that very few women are given sufficient 
Opportunities for education, full development of body 
and mind, and self-expression ? 

““Don’t you think that their very individuality 
is being recklessly crushed under the burden of 
customs and conventions ? 

“Does not early marriage strike at the root of 
all development — physical, intellectual, and even 
spiritual ? 

“Do not the pangs of child-wives and child- 
mothers, and the unmitigated sorrows of our 


widows and deserted wives demand an immediate 
remedy? 


“Is the Hindu society justified in tolerating or 
conniving at a custom that in the name of religion 
condemns innocent young girls to a life of degrada- 
tion and vice? 

“Don’t you think that as the result of social 
tyranny, Indian women, with a few exceptions, 
have lost the spirit of strength and courage, the 
power of independent thinking and initiative, which 
actuated the women of ancient India, such as Maitreyi, 
Gargi, and Savitri, and even today actuate a large 
number of our own women belonging to the 
liberal creeds like the Brahmo Samaj, Arya Samaj, 
Theosophy, which is only Hinduism freed of all its 
meaningless customs, “rites and rituals? 

“Should not the members of the Nationalist 
Party, we mean the Congress, burn with a desire 
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and enthusiasm to find an immediate remedy for all 
these social evils, the source of our national weakness 
and the cause of our present degradation, or at 
least educate the masses to liberate their women 
from the servile bondage to which they are subject, 
that they may develop to their full physical, mental 
moral and spiritual height, so that they may set 
an example of courage and wisdom, and above all 
that they may as wives and mothers rightly and 
truly fulfil the sacred task of training, guiding, 
and forming the daily habits and character of the 
future administrators of India? 

“If the members of the Congress believe that 
freedom is the birth-right of every nation and 
individual, and if they are determined to achieve 
that at any cost, should they not first liberate their 
women from the evil customs and conventions 
that restrict their all-round healthy growth, which 
remedy lies in their own hands? 

“ Our poets, saints, and sages have sung in the 
same tune. Swami Vivekananda has said, ‘That 
country and that nation, which do not respect 
women, have never become great, nor will ever 
be in future. The principal reason why your 
race is sO mucn degraded is that you had 
no respect for these living images of Shakti. If you 
do not raise the women who are the living 
embodiments of the Divine Mother, don’t think 
that you have any other way to rise.’ 

“The late Subrahmanya Bharati, the gifted Tamil 
poet, has echoed the same idea. 

“So, would you kindly in your tour advise our 
men to follow the right and the surest way to 
attain freedom ? 

Dr. Muthulakshmi has a perfect right to expect 
Congressmen to shoulder this +esponsibility. Many 
Congressmen are doing great work in this direction 
individually as also corporately. The root of the evil 
however lies far deeper than would appear on 
superficial observation. It is not the education 


merely of women that is at fault. It is the 
whole of our educational system that is rotten. 
Again it is not this custom or that which 


needs condemnation, it is the inertia which refuses 
to move even in the face of an admitted evil that 
needs to be removed. And lastly the condemnation 
is true only of the middle class, the town dwellers, 
i. e., barely 15 per, cent. of the vast millions of India. 
The masses living in the villages have no child 
marriage, no prohibition against widow remarriage. 
It is true that they have other evils which impede 
their growth. Inertia is common to both. What is 
however necessary is to overhaul the educational 
system and to devise one in terms of the masses. 
No system will be even passable that does not lay 
stress on adult education equally with that of children. 
Moreover no system will touch even the fringe 
of the question that does not give the vernaculars 
their natural place of supremacy. This 
can only be done through the existing 
class such as it is. Before therefore 
a large scale takes place, the 
educated class has to undergo 


work 
educated 
reform on 
mentality of the 


transformation. And 
may I suggest to Dr.Muthulakshmi that the few 
educated women we have in India will have to 
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descend from their western heights and come down to 
India’s plains. Men are undoubtedly to blame for 
their neglect, nay their ill use of women, and they 
have to do adequate penance, but those women who 
have shed superstition and have become conscious of 
the wrong have to do the constructive work of reform. 
This question of liberation of women, liberation of 
India, removal of untouchability, amelioration of the 
economic condition of the masses and the like resolve 
themselves into penetration into the villages, 
reconstruction or rather reformation of the village life. 


The Bardoli Report 


An Analysis 
II 
I now come to a much more difficult part of my 


task, viz. to present a summary of the constructive 
part of the Broomfield Committee’s Report. That, as 
I have said, was much more difficult for them than 
to make a clean sweep of the Jayakar and Anderson 
reports, and for several reasons. The facts on the 
destructive side were so overwhelmingly strong that 
no one with a sense of fairness and a scrupulous 
regard for truth could have come to any other conclu- 
sion. But in tbe constructive part they were faced 
with a serious difficulty because of the extremely 
nebulous character of the revenue law. The Govern- 
ment have repeated times without number that the 
assessment represents a share of the profits, the 
assumption always being that agriculture cannot but 
be a profitable occupation. Indeed Sec.107 of the 
Land Revenue Code assumes that agriculture is 
profitable and provides that the Settlement Officer shall 
have regard among other things principally to the 
profits of agriculture. That assumption has never 
been proved, indeed no serious attempt has ever been 
made to prove it. A serious attempt was made by 
us to disprove it. It has been characterised by the 
Committee as “ingenious” but “unsuccessful.” I 
shall not canvass this and other statements in what 
avowedly is a summary of the results of the Broomfield 
Committee’s inquiry. A third consideration which has 
to be borne in mind in gauging the difficulty of the 
Commissioners’ task is the traditions of the Civil 
Service from which it was not humanly possible for 
them to dissociate themselves, with all the will in the 
world to deal out justice fairly and squarely. Lord 
Curzon’s Government’s famous resolution laying down 
their Land Revenue policy says that the true function 
of Government is among other things “to prescribe 
moderation in enhancement.’ It does not say 
“moderation in assessment,’ and a Settlement Officer 
seems usually to start with the notion that he has to 
find out what enhancement he can recommend. I am 
afraid I cannot exculpate the Broomfield Committee 
from that charge as will be evident from the bare 
summary of their statements and recommendations 
that I beg to present and from the series of articles 
in which I propose to examine their Report. 

But I shall proceed to summarise their recommenda: 
tions. “The general economic position of these 
talukas, particularly as regards communications, 
marketing facilities and prices,” they say, “ do not 
show any material alteration which would affect the 
grouping.” Further, “the indications yielded by the 
method of calculating the profits of cultivation, and by 
the evidence of indebtedness are far too negative to 
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afford a basis for resettlement. We are thus left with 
the evidence of the value of land, and more 
particularly the rental evidence, as the main basis for 
our recommendations.” “Jt is true,” they add, ‘‘ that 
these statistics cover far less than the whole of either 
taluka, but the local knowledge gained in the course 
of many inspections makes it possible to recognise 
homogeneous tracts and to apply the data of one 
village to another with very fair confidence. Indeed 
almost every local circumstance, geographical, physical, 
agricultural or economic is relevant to the interpretation 
of these statistics, and it is only by a study of all the 


facts on the spot that any officer is qualified to 
apply them,” 


To confine ourselves only to Bardoli, let us see 
what the clause we have italicised in the foregoing 
quotation means. “Far less than the whole of the 
taluka’’ means in Bardoli 49 villages out of 137, and 
really speaking only 40 out of the 49 which were 
inspected, because rental statistics were available or 
inspected only in those 40, and mare really speaking 
only 23 villages out of the 40, inasmuch as the data 
in the rest were, admittedly, too thin to afford any 
suggestion of the normal rent per acre. In acreage the 
area Of which the statistics were examined was 1,610 
acres out of something over 1,20,000 acres, i. ¢., a little 
over one per. cent. of the total area. According to the 
Commissioners themselves the leased area in the 
taluka 1s something between one eighth and one twelfth 
of the cultivated area. The rental data ou which the 
Commissioners have based their proposals are 
admittedly scanty, to be precise a little over one per 
cent. of the total cultivated area, and at the most 8 
to 10 per cent. of the total leused area. But in 


spite of the multitude of qualifications and conditions 
with which they have hedged in the collection of 


and reliance on the rental statistics, and in spite 
of “figures for single villages” being “often 
too thin to convey any very definite meaning,” the 
Commissioners “ have found that the great amount of 
time and labour involved in the collection and 
compilation of these statistics has yielded valuable 
results, and while we have used our judgment entirely 
in the interpretation of the figures we have based our 


settlement proposals more largely on these data than 
on any other class of material.” 


This is no place to examine the Commissioners’ 
elaborate and restrained criticism of our statements of 
income and expenditure. It is sufficient to say that 
the method followed by us seemed to them to “ bring 
us to a paradox if not to an absurdity,’ and the 
statements “rather in the nature of a plaint or state- 
ment of claim than as evidence in the strict sense of 
the word,’’ and deriving ‘‘ most of their value from the 
conscientious way in which they were compiled and 
edited by our friends from the Ashram.” “It was 
quite obvious,” they add, “that whatever the position 
might seem to be on paper, the people here did not 
allege that they'were unable to make both ends meet.” 
Nor did we suggest otherwise, except in many of the 
Valod villages where even the gross produce per head 
did not seem to us to exceed Rs.2-8 to Rs.3. But 
explanations were submitted as to how they were able 
to make both ends meet~— one of the most important 
of them being the ability of the people to eke out 
their agricultural income, or to set off their agricultural 
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loss, by income derived from the sale of ghi. But 
the Commissioners “see no justification’’ for not 
regarding the profits made by the sale of ghi and 
milk as “profits of agriculture.” ‘‘We can see no 
justification for this distinction, a distinction which, 
30 far as we are aware, is not made anywhere else in 
the world,’’ they say, “and Seeing that it is the 
possession of agricultural land which makes buffalo 
keeping possible, we think the income derived there- 
from ought certainly to be taken into consideration in 
any estimate of the capacity for payment of land 
revenue.” A large assumption indeed, which demands 
separate examination, and which on the _ face 
of it is not justified by any provision of the Land 
Revenue Code. That “the.pursuit of agriculture is 
not a lucrative one in most parts the world” is 
admitted by the Commissioners. “It is not,” they 
add, “the means by which fortunes are made. Where 
conditions are favourable, however, it may be ex- 
pected to provide at least a competence, and it can 
hardly be denied that in these two talukas the condi- 
tions are on the whole favourable’’*—one of the 
conditions, presumably, being the ability af the 
people to “make profits out of the sale of milk and ghi,” 
which profits are ex hypothesi agricultural profits.” 

Having thus convinced themselves that the 
people are able to make “at least a competence,” 
they proceed to recommend the rates having regard to 
the maxim, “moderation in enhancement.” 


Here is the table summarising the Committee’s 
proposals regarding Bardoli; 
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Let us summarise the grounds on which they have 


justified these rates. It will be seen that for dry crop 
lands a general increase in all groups has been 
suggested. Even the new group V, which seems to 
have been devised to separate some of the Kaliparaj 
villages, which on the face of them were very poor, 
has a dry crop rate which is higher than the old IV 


roup rate. 
: As regards group I, let it be remembered that only 


8 out of 40 villages were inspected and rental statistics 
in 3 villages were “too thin” to suggest the mean 
yearly rent. Out of the remaining five, two showed 
very low multiples and one struck the Committee to be 
“really a poor one.” Only one village Sarbhon seemed 
to the Committee “ to supply the best evidence ” and 
showing “ that the incidence of assessment is not very 
high.’ Let it be noted that the leases verified covered 
only one year 1927-28, and an area of 43 acres 26 
gunthas out of an area of something over 2,000 acres, 
On this ground the dry crop rate for the whole group 
is increased by 8.3 per cent. The only one village 
which seemed to supply the best evidence also supplicd 
the best evidence regarding the incidence of assessment 
on rice lands—42 per cent. But that seemed to be no 
reason for reduction in the rice rate. 

In group II, 11 out of 32 villages were inspected, 
4 of which iudicated no statistics sufficient to suggest 
the mean rent. Nearly half of the high-multiple rents 
are contributed by two villages one of which has the 
qualifying factor of “manuring before leasing.” “Leasing 
in this group is,” again, “to some extent affected by 
(1) grassland and (2) cotton speculation.” But still the 
Commissioners think that “some increase of assessment 
is possible,”” and “some” means 10 per cent. 

In group III 11 villages out of 35 were inspected, 
the statistics in four being.“‘too thin” for any basis. 
Only one of the remaining seven has an incidence 
lower than 25 per cent. Vadhvania being affected 
by manuring and tractorploughing. In Uva the 
existing incidence is 35 per cent. And yet Uva and 
some other villages have appeared to the Commis- 
sioners “to be clearly ripe for some increase in their 
dry-crop assessment.” Here “sone” means 18 per 
cent.! Some of the villages are lowered to group IV, 
but the new group IV rate is the same as the old 
group III rate. 

In group IV, 10 villages out of 30 were inspected, 
and four failed to indicate sufficient data. One village 
in the group accounts for nearly “one third of all” 
the high-multiple rents, and in two villages, “the 
range of rents at the top is clearly extended by the 
Savkar’s methods.” And yet the Commissioners think 
that the “figures of the group as a whole do not 
indicate over-assessment.” Ergo they must be over- 
assessed? 27 out of the 30 are considered to be 
worthy of being lowered to new group V as some 
of them are “the poorest in the whole taluka and 
peta,’ and yet the proposed dry crop rate for them 
is 4 apnas more then the old IV group rate, and 3 
villages in the taluka belonging to this group are 
thought to be prosperous enough to suggest an 
increase of 33 per cent. i.e., a larger increase than 
even Messrs. Jayakar and Anderson had suggested! 
Let it be remembered that two of these three villages 
are Kaliparaj villages, which have come under our 
influence, and “where the work now being carried 
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reformers from the Ashrams” 
the Commissioners, to 


on by the social 
appears in the opinion of 
be “promising "’ ! 

The rentals seem to have indicated a very high 
incidence as_ regards the rice lands and so a slight 
reduction has been suggested in two groups and 
a reduction of 13 per cent. in group IV. The 
Commissioners think that “the incidence of assess- 
ment on rice land is already so high that no general 
increase in the rice maximum rates can be justified. 
On the contrary, the figures show very clearly that 
the burden of assessment is not at present equally 
distributed between the two main classes of land and 
it becomes evident that the proper direction of the 
present revision will be to transfer the burden in 
some degree from one kind of land to the other.” 
The way in which it has been transferred has, 
bowever, resulted in a net reduction of Rs. 3,834 only 
for rice anda net increase of Rs. 34,853 for dry 
crop! But I must bring the present summary to a 
close. I omit Chorasi, and consideration of some of 
the curious anomalies in Bardoli for want of space. 
Suffice it to add that among the traditions to which 
the Civil Service seems to be wedded, one is a belief 
in the theory that a reduction of assessment actually 
adds to rather than reduce impoverishment. The 
Commissioners quote with approval a passage from 
Mr. Fernandez, an old Settlement Officer, and repeat 
with added emphasis the proposition that they do not 
believe “that any lowering of the assessment below 
a fair standard rate would have any effect in curing 
it [ indebtedness ].” M. D. 
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From and about Sarojini Devi 
The latest letter from India’s non-official ambassador 


in the West reads: 


“You of course being an expert can wield 
with equal ease both pen and_ spinning wheel 
in a train. But J, being a novice, moreover a 
novice with accrippled right arm, regard it as a 
feat to attempt this letter in a whirlwind train that 
bears me from the diamond white snow regions 
of the central western provinces to the topaz and 
sapphire sun lands of the south. Never, I assure 
you, did the souls of my Vedic ancestors raise 
such a joyous Gayatri to Surya Deva as do in 
this glad hour of deliverance of the chilled and 
suffering tropic bones in my body. 

“The flying landscape reveals already the 
magic of the spring in wakening woods and quicken- 
ing hedgerows. (How the spring that brings back 
beauty to the new world brings to my heart a 
deep nostalgia for the sight of scarlet, palash and 
the scent of honey-dripping mango blossom! ) 

‘“-The second chaper in my Book of Travels is 
duly ended and I am now about to begin the third 
section of the story which will embrace the 
Southern and the Northern states from Florida to 
New England including many Universities and 
Colleges of the more conservative as well as the 
more progressive kind, among them the Howard 
University in Washington which is entirely for the 
Negroes. 

“1 have had since I last wrote to you one 
month of strenuous and continual travelling across 
many thousand miles of country from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and back through the wheat, copper, 
oil, cattle and cotton countries, a vast area that 
bears testimony to the triumph of man over 
nature, of his courage, enterprise, endurance, resource, 
industry and vision that could coax OF compel such 
rich results in such a short period. And _ yet, 
all the power of man becomes no more than a 
feather or a ball of thistle puff in the presence of 
Nature in the Grand Canyon of the Arizona Desert 
where time itself has sculptured magnificent temples 
to the unknown God out of rocks that are dyed in 
all the colours of jewels and flowers. Song itself 
‘s transmuted into silence and silence is translated 
into worship in the midst of such awe-inspiring 
beauty and splendour. 

“The Arizona Desert is the home of mang Red 
Indian tribes, who live their own picturesque and 
primitive lives, $o strangely aloof and alone in the 
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land that was once their ancestral heritage. They 
are more akin to us than to the foreign Western 
peoples who have taken away that heritage. There 
is a freemasonry that binds all primitive world 
races in a common bond, for the folk spirit, 
whether in India, Roumania, Zululand or the 
Arizona Desert, expresses itself very much in the 
same symbols and reveals very much the same primal 
virtues through the folk music, folklore and folk 
dance. Valour, I think, is one of the primal key-virtues 
and nowhere does it find mcre stirring expression 
than in the dances I saw of the Hopi tribe on the 
edge of the Grand Canyon, the Eagal Dance, 
the Dance of the Buffalo Hunt and the Victory 
Dance. You will be very much interested in 
what a proud young representative of an Indian 
tribe said to me at the conclusion of an address I 
gave in San Francisco, He was obviously well 
educated and may have been a graduate of 
one of the Universities. ‘Thank you for your 
inspiring talk about your country. This country 
ouce belonged to me and my people. We are dying 
out, but they may kill us, they can never 
conquer us.’ Yes, these desert children are 
children of the Eagle and the Wind and Thunder. 
Who can conquer their spirit ? I felt the truth of 
the proud boast when I went to Arizona. 


“ Californio I loved, every flowering rood and 
foamkissed acre of that lovely land. But one sorrow 
made a cloud for me in that horizon of dazzling sur- 
shine—the unhappy plight of the Indian settlers who 
after twenty or thirty years of prosperous labours 
on ther own farm lands have by the _ recent 
immigration laws been deprived of all right to 
land and citizenship. They are reduced to working, 
most of them, as day labourers on the soil of 
which they were not so long ago masters. They 
are nearly all from the Punjab, the majority are 
Sikhs. I do not suppose that many of them 
originally came with the intention of making a 
permanent home in California. Every year they 
hoped that the following year would see them rich 
enough to return 'to their own village homes in 
India. And so they drifted op, never bothered 
about establishing a social tradition or educational 
record similar to the activities of other immigrant 
races who become in the real sense American, 
and therefore an integral and acceptable unit of 
the new nation in a new world. Being separated 
also from all the normal ‘and legitimate intimate ties 
and ¢ssociations Sof comestic life has caused great 
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hardships and I fear not infrequently worked detri- 
mentally to their moral welfare. 

“But never have I experienced such profound 
and passionate devotion to their country as in the 
hungry hearts of these exiles of circumstance, 
My own homesick heart was moved to tears at 
the depth and passion of their hunger and love. 
What can be done to ameliorate the material and 
moral difficulties and dangers of their lot, and to 
solace their nostalgia, to create a living link 
between them and the beating heart of India? I 
think the Khalsa should make it part of the 
community duty to send from time to time some 
wise, enlightened and patriotic Sikh leader of 
progressive social and religious views whose 
presence and influence would be of inestimable 
help and value to the Sikh settlers who, as I have 
said, form the bulk of the Indian population. The 
rest are chiefly Musalmans from the Punjab who 
naturally present the same or similar problems. 
Some of them have married Mexican women and 
created homes for themselves. There are also a 
few Sikh families with darling babies and growing 
sons and daughters, but all too few, all too few 
among a community numbering over five thousand 
people. 

“T have come to the conclusion after my 
visits to Africa and America that the status of 
Indian settlers can never be satisfactory anywhere 
till the status of India is definitely assured among 
the free nations of the world. 

“You are aware of my inveterate habit of 
studying the human document in all its phases and 
there is no record, plain or cryptic that does not 
interest me and which I do not try to interpret 
and understand. In the course of my travel, I 
sample not only every kind of climate and scenery 
but also every type of humanity. Temperament 
and mentalities are so much the creation of 
climates and landscapes and environments, 
avocations, opportunities and the limitations of 
circumstances. The temperament and mentality 
of the middle west has been of keen interest and 
significance to me. The interior of a country is 
always more conservative and typical of the 
authentic characteristics of the country in their 
deeper and narrower issues than on the more 
cosmopolitan coastlines. The middle west of 
the United States therefore is, or the smaller 
towns especially, what is called ‘hundred per 
cent. American’ . . . in all the implications of 
American virtues and mon-vittues which are far 
from being a synonym for faults but might be 
termed another name for mental provincialisms 
that might be all the better for a touch of the 
fresh air from a wider world. O yes! They do 
welcome a touch of fresh air from a wider world 
as I can happily testify. My audiences on the 
Atlantic or the Pacific coasts have not offered a 
more cordial reaction or a warmer response to the 
word of the Wandering Singer than the audiences 


of the wheat and oil and copper provinces of the 
interior, 


“This week I received belated reports of all 
events and incidents, 1 was almost going to say 
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accidents, of the Great National Week in Calcutta. 


Padmaja’s little word pictures were more vivid 
and illuminating than all the journalistic 
descriptions. She writes, ‘The little Wizard 
has lost none of his ancient magic.’ But the 
supreme, the final magic still awaits expression 
and fulfiment in a true and fruitful formula for 
Hindu Muslim friendship and unity of vision and 
action which alone can redeem India from her 
intricate sevenfold bondage. 

“Hearken to the entreaty of a Wandering 

Singer, O little Wizard. Find the formula, work 

the magic and help to ensure the realisation of 

fe wondrous dream of a liberated India. Good 
ye.” 

This letter is dated at Kansas city 11th February 
and would have been before the reader earlier but for 
my Andhra tour. I have removed from previous letters 
ai personal references. But I dare not remove the 
reference in this letter. It demonstrates Sarojinidevi's 
passion for Hindu Muslim union. How I wish I could 
realise her hope. But the wizard has lost his wand. 
He feels helpless though his passion for heart union is 
no less than hers and though his faith in the midst 
of ‘the encircling gloom’ is brighter than ever. It 
seems however that satan’s spell is not yet broken and 
mad fury must for a while take its own course 
before exhaustion overtakes it and it is self-destroyed, 

Turning however from this self-musing, and 
returning to the songstress, it gives me joy to quote 
the following from Dinabandhu Andrews’ letter: 

“Sarojini Naidu’s visit has been amazing. She 
has won all hearts, and I have been hearing nothing 
but praise about her visit everywhere I have gone, 
both in Canada and in the United States. She has 
the gift of eloquence, which is so greatly treasured 
here; and she has given herself unsparingly 
in sacrifice and devotion for the cause. It 
has been very beautiful to me to come into 
some great city like Chicago, or Winnipeg, 
or Montreal, long after her visit, and to 
hear from all whom [I met what a lasting 
impression she had made. It would be impossible 
to speak too highly of what has been accomplished 
by her long stay in this country. She must 
certainly come back again and again. For she has 
won the heart of the West, and they will never 
forget her. Friendship, such as she has won, 
must never be lost. Those who know Quebec best 
tell me, that the next time she comes she will 
bave a much warmer reception (if that were 
possible! ) even than that which was given her on 
her present visit. For she will start witha strong 
group of earnest friends eager to help her in every 
part of the country. 

“One reason why I must come back in the 
autumn to this country and to Canada is because 

I can do so much more now to emphasise what 

Sarojinidevi has said and make it firmly rooted in 

the hearts of these very affectionate and warm- 

hearted people. In the great struggle for freedom 
which lies before us, we must have the good will 

of the West in this New World. There is a 

freshness of enthusiasm for India here, which 
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must on no account be allowed to grow stale 
and cold and dead. Wherever I have gone there 
are friends eagerly waiting to carry on what 
Sarojini Naidu has taught them to think and 
to do.” M. K. G. 


Apathy of Merchants 


Here is an extract from an argued address reveived 
during the Andhra tour. Speaking of Khadi it says: 


“If we had been able to enlist the unstinted 
Support of the merchant community, we would have 
been able to put the constructive programme about 
Khadi in full swing ard set an example for the 
rest of our district to follow. But sad to say it 
was otherwise. A spirit of apathy has permeated 
the major portion of this district.” 

The remark made in the address is unfortunately 
true of almost every place in India. Indeed when the 
mercantile community is converted to the national 
cause, we shall not be long attaining our goal. As I 
have so often remarked it is the merchants who lost 
India to a foreign Government and it is they who can 
regain it. They are after all the largest co-operators 
with the Government. And amongst these, piecegoods 
merchants take the foremost place. It is really there- 
fore a matter for every village Congress Committee to 
tackle this problem. If these committees would enlist 
the co-operation of these merchants, they must reason 
with them, show to them the folly of trading in foreign 
cloth. I have no doubt that in many places success 
would attend such effort. The work has to be of a 
twofold character, to persuade the foreign cloth trader 
as also the customer. What I however find is absence 
of originality amongst Congress workers. They are 
satisfied with enrolling a few members and going to 
sleep. Even in canvassing original members, they, as 
a rule, go to those who can read and write or those 
who belong to the same caste or class, instead of 
taking the Congress message to every grown-up man 
and woman. For instance, I have now made ita 
rule instead of doing my own shave to send fora 
Kbkadi-clad barber. It has meant peaceful propaganda. 
Congressmen stare at me and are at their wits’ end to 
know where to find a Khadi-clad barber. They do 
not even realise that to procure a Khadi-clad barber 
is the easiest thing in the world especially in villages. 
He would willingly wear Khadi, if it is supplied to 
him cheap or even gratis. He requires nothing but a 
small dhoti. Happily he bas never worn trousers, 
jackets, long turbans etc. His usual costume is a 
small dhoti. And if Congressmen were to insist upon 
having a Khadi-clad barber for service, barbers will 
immediately realise that a class of customers has come 
into being which requires them to wear Khadi and they 
will not make any ado about wearing it. Add to this 
a little bit of fellow feeling and therefore a lesson to 
the barber on what Khadi means, and you have a 
convert to Khadi. 

Among my audience in Andhra villages it is difficult 
to distinguish between Khadi-clad men and men 
wearing foreign cloth, for the simple reason that both 
wear coarse cloth and when their simple dhotis 
have seen a fair amount of wear and tear, froma 
distance Khadi is indistinguishable from foreign cloth. 
There is therefore no difficulty that one finds with 


townspeople about fine Khadi. All that is necessary 
in the villages is honest propaganda and proper 
organisation for Khadi production. And it is the 
villages after all that absorb crores worth of foreign 
cloth. Therefore when the double propaganda amongst 
the merchants and amongst the customers is carried 
on systematically, persistently and honestly, there 
should be no difficulty in achieving boycott of foreign 
cloth and replacing it with Khadi, which can be 
manufactured almost in every village. 
ee eee 


South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 
SABARMATI 


Previously acknowledged on p. 131 Rs. 1,790-2-0 
Through Juthabhai Devchand Savarkundala 15-0-0 
Two ladies, 7-0-0; Hathibhai Prabha: 
shankar Bhatta, 3-0-0; Savji Kameshvar 
Bhatta, 3-0-0; Juthabhai Devchand 
Parekh, 2-0-0. 15-0-0 
Achratlal Ranchhodlal Pandya Vandra 10-0=0 
A Porwad sister Surat 5-0-0 
A gentleman 1-0-0 
Through Dhirajlal Durlabbji Akyab 75-0-0 
Mulji Bhagvanji, 25; Parekh Bros., 25; 
Hargovinddas: Narandas, 5; Jhaveri 
Indulal Nanalal & Co. 10; Staff of 
Parekh Bros., 7; Amritlal Vachharaj, 1; 
Ratilal Muljibhai, 1; Purushottam Dev- 
shankar, Il. 
Narottamdas Chunilal Kapadia Godhra 10-0=0 
Atmaram Prabhashankar Bhavnagar 1-0-0 
Through Dungardas Ramchandra Calcutta 25-0-0 
Vijayalakshmi Dahyabhai Nayak, 10; 
Baldev & Co., 5; Saraladevi Dungardas 
Nayak, 10. 
In mem. Hemchand Devkaran Guya 
through Valji Desai Gondal 10-0-0 
Dahyabhai Jivanji Varad 2-8-0 
Chunilal Dahyabhai Gandhi Bombay 3-0-0 
Manibhai Makanji Surat 50-0=0 
Hemkuvarbehn Mehta Akyab 2-0-0 
Nagindas Chunilal Jambusar 5-0-0 
Shah Kanji Karsanji Bombay ivI1-0-0 
Nanalal Thakordas Desai Bombay 5-0-0 
Vrajlal Harkisandas Modi 1-0-0 
A lady during Gandhiji’s Burma tour 50-0-0 
Sheth Sobhagmal Kothari Rangoon 50-0-0 
Santram Lahore 5-0-0 
A gentleman Delhi 5-0-0 
Tarachand Jigam Lahore 1-80 
Manilal D. Patel Bombay 1-0-0 
A lady Ahmedabad 1-0-0 
Khandubhai Bhimbhai Bombay 11-0-0 
Nirmalabehn Kevalram Joshi Ghatkopar 10-0-0 
A. M. Raval ts 2-12-0 
Ambaram Khengar Bombay 1-0-0 
Pragji Ganesh » 1-0-0 
Hirji Ghelabhai 2 100—0-0 
Manilal Bulakhidas Poona 50-0-0 
A gentleman Bombay 4-7-0 
M. R. N. Swami Dadar 2-0-0 
Ghelabhai Hathibhai Jhaveri Bombay 25-0-0 
Virendrarai Bhavnagar 50-0-0 


Total Rs. 2,482-5-9 
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National Organisation 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


For thé assistance of Congressmen, I quote the 


working resolution of the A. I. C. C. in full; 


“In view of the campaign of repression which 
the British Government is carrying on all over 
the country as evidenced by the conviction of 
Sjt.Sambamurti, a member of the Working 
Committee, and many other national workers, the 
wholesale arrests and barbarous treatment of the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee, Labour 
leaders and workers now awaiting trial at Meerut, 
the unwarranted house-searches and the wanton con- 
fiscation of Pandit Sundarlal’s History of British 
Rule, the All-India Congress Committee is of 
opinion that the nation should be prepared for 
efficient resistance to such methods; and as it is 
clear that no nation-wide resistance is possible 
unless the whole Congress organisation is recon- 
structed on a satisfactory basis, this Committee, 
therefora, calls upon the Provincial organisations 
to reorganise their respective provinces so as to 
fulfil the following minimum requirements: 


Minimum Requirements 


“A Provincial Congress organisation shall have 
not less than 1/4 per cent. of the total population of 
its province as original members and not less than 
fifty per cent. of its districts represented by it. 

“A district organisation shall have not less than 
1/4 per cent. of its population as original members 
and not less than 50 per cent. of its tahsil repre- 
sented by it. 

“A tahsil organisation shall have not less than 
1/4 per cent. of its population as Original members 
and not less than ten per cent. of its villages 
represented by it. 

“A village organisation shall have not less than 
one per cent. of its population as original members. 

For the Province of Bombay the Original 
members shall not be less than 14 per cent. of its 
population. 

“For the Frontier Province and the Province 
of Burma the Working Committee shall issue 
instructions as may appear to it reasonable after 
consultation with the workers in those Provinces, 

Populations of Indian states and of agencies 
analogous to non-regulation tracts may be excluded 
from the computation of numbers, 

“No Provincial organisation will be recognised 
by the Committee that does not satisfy th 

: é fore- 
going = ny oO August next, 

t wi € open to the i : 
disaffiliate an organisation jet eae fie ca lon 
the instructions issued from time 
All-India Congress 
Committee.” 

The substance of this res ion is 
end of August next there oe Wepre secs 
On the Congress 


not carry out 
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register at least 74 lakhs of men and women who have 
received the message of the Congress and who have 
accepted the Congress creed and that they should be 
from all the parts of India including villages. This is 
one eighth of. what I had originally intended. It is 
also one eighth of the number of electors registered 
as qualified to vote for members for the legislatures. 
Moreover Indian states, non-regulation tracts, Burma 
and Frontier provinces are excluded. Every amendment 
in the shape of making the burden light was accepted. 
The resolution was enthusiastically passed. If the 
members were in earnest the resolution ought to be 
carried out long before the time limit is reached. If 
it is honestly worked, we should have as in 1921 an 
actively working organisation responding to the demands 
that may be made upon it from time to time. This 
is necessary if the special committees regarding three 
boycotts, i. ¢., Foreign Cloth, Liquor and Untouchability, 
are to be well organised. 

The question of the Khadi franchise was raised. 
Strictly, Khadi is no part of the franchise. Any 
person of age signing the Congress creed and tendering 
4 annas can demand to be enrolled as a Congress 
member. Many including Government spies have 
thus found themselves on the Congress register. But 
at the time of voting at Congress meetings these 
have to be habitual wearers of Khadi. This clause 
may be a_ hindrance to the proper running of the 
Congress machinery but not to setting it up. 
Whether the clause should or should not be removed 
from the constitution is a question which may be 
specially reexamined by the Congress and debated on 
merits. If even at this hour Congressmen do not believe 
in Khadi, the clause should certainly be removed. If 
believing in Khadi they do not want it in the constitu- 
tion, it should also go. If it is retained, for the good 
name of the Congress it should be strictly enforced. 
If the 73 lakhs of members are honestly canvassed, the 
workers would naturally talk to the men and women 
whom they may invite to enroll themselves on the 
work being done and expected of them by the Congress. 
If I were a canvasser I would use the occasion for 
selling Khadi and for carrying on anti-liquor and 
anti-untouchability propaganda. If the persons ap- 
proached are at all politically inclined, I should talk to 
them about the Nehru constitution and tell them that 
if it is not accepted by the Government on or before 
31st December next, the Congress will be expected to 
scrap the constitution and declare for complete indepen: 
dence. I should finally tell them that in the event of 
such declaration, the Congress would expect them 
to join any campaign of non-cooperation or civil dis- 
obedience that may be ordained by it. I know that 
if we have a bona fide organisation fulfilling the 
minimum requirements and submitting to discipline 
we should have little difficulty in working out civil 
resistance if it becomes necessary mext year as it. is 
highly likely to be. 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
{ Third Edition ] 
In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi octavo. 
Price Re. 1, Postage extra 2} as. 
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Progress of F. C. B. 


: The F.C. B. Committee presented the A.I.C.C. at 
its meeting last week with a report of its work.which, 
I hope, every One interested in the movement will secure 
from the Secretary, Congress House, Bombay. I would 
advise correspondents to send One anna stamp for 
postage. The report covers only two months ending 
30th April. Satisfactory as the progress may be 
considered, it would have been far more so, if we had 
& responsive Congress organisation working full speed. 
Municipalities and local bodies are slowly moving in 
reply to Sjt. Jairamdas’s appeal. Not more than thirty 
have as yet sent in their replies. Every local body 
that has been captured by the Congress should surely 
Carry out the boycott resolution. Meagre as the 
response from organised public bodies has been, the 
movement has already made itself felt. From the 
many extracts quoted in the report I take the 
following from a speech. of 
President of the Delhi Piecegoods Association: 

“Another disturbing factor which was causing 
no little anxiety to the commercial community was 
the present unstable political situation in the 
country and its offshoot in the shape of the 
threatened movement for the boycott of foreign 
cloth. Manufacturing centres were also not free 
from the effect of the present depression in India 
and by reports from home it was seen that about 
one-third of the total textile mills in Great Britain 
had to be closed down on account of absence of 
demand from India and the faiiure of the Indian 
buyer to take forward contracts. . .. Matters 
were going from bad to worse and the future 
looked rather gloomy and uncertain.” 

The propaganda has produced a marked effect on 
the sales of Khadi which show a rise upon last year 
for the same period of 50%. 

_ But says Tattersall regarding Calcutta: 

“There have been indications of more demand 
in piecegoods. . . . With regard to India there 
are more signs of Calcutta being in need of bigger 
supplies especially in dhoties and rather freer 
buying has taken place.” 

Upon this the report says; 

“Calcutta imported last year 2,821 lakhs of 
rupees worth of foreign cloth out of a total of 
Rs. 65,16 Jakhs for the whole country. Its share 
came to 43 per cent. It is thus the chief port of 
entry of foreign cloth. This fact only increases the 
significance of the above comment.” 

Let Calcutta Congressmen take note of the warning. 

Many people seem to fear that presently there 
will be no Khadi on the matket and that then we 
shall be as before at the mercy of the indigenous 
mills with the danger of being once more bamboozled 
and fooled into taking foreign cloth in the guise of 
Indian mill made cloth or at least paying exorbitant 
prices. The danger is real if we will not devote our 


time to producing Khadi in all the ways open to us. 
The ways are: 


1. Spinning for self, 
2. Spinning for hire, and 
3. Spinning for sacrifice. 


The first is the most important, universal and never 
failing once it is organised. Time for effective propa: 
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ganda in this direction has only just been reached. 
Sjt. Satishchandra Dasgupta of Khadi Pratishthan 
has realised this and is organising it on a 
large scale. It is the cheapest method of 


Khadi production, for it does away with the bother of 
having to find a market for the production. The 
second is spinning for hire for which there is great 
scope. But this needs capital for stocking cotton and 
organising sales. But of course it also taxes our 
business capacity, makes us resourceful and enables us 
to build up a vast organisation and find horourable 
employment for the middle class people. The third 
method is noble but can be taken up only by a select 
class. If the nation realised the necessity of sacrifice, 
it could be a means of producing an unlimited quantity 
of yarn. All the schools conducted by municipalities 
can give us yarn to clothe lakhs of people. City dwellers 
giving half an hour per day to the wheel can give at 
least 100 yards of good yarn. Let no one thoughtlessly 
retort that they can better employ their half hour 
than by merely spinning yarn. A banker finding 
himself stranded in a waterless desert cannot better 
employ his hours than by collecting fresh water. An 
India bent upon achieving boycott of foreign cloth 
during this year cannot better employ the time of 
even the best of her inhabitants than in spinning 
yarn till that boycott is achieved. We do not see this 
simple obvious truth because we do not feel the 
necessity of this boycott. At any rate all the 
three methods are being tried and there is no 
danger of Khadi famine if all of us would work at 
them to the best of our ability. M. K. G. 


Notes 
Almoda Tour 

I hope to leave Sabarmati for Almoda on 11th June. 
It is hardly necessary to remind the workers that 

1. There should be no show, no decorations 
causing expense, 

2. No more than the absolutely required number of 
local volunteers should accompany me during the tour, 

3. Thete will be subscriptions called for, “for 
Daridranarayan, 

4. Nothing but simplest food should be provided 
for the party accompanying me, 

5. I should have at least six hours during the day 
given to me for attending to editorial and correspon- 
dence work excluding the hours of feeding etc., 

6. If expenses of reception are to be deducted from 
the purses that may be collected audited accounts 
should be submitted to me, and 

7. My party will travel at its owt expense, the 
reception committee kindly providing for transport 
facilities. 

As this tour has been devised by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru for both rest and work, I am taking with me 
some who will not be required for the tour but who 
will accompany me for health’s sake. They should in 
no way be a burden on the reception committee. 


For Linguists 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru writes: 

“The Foreign Department 9f.the Indian National 
Congress desire to keep a record, as complete as 
possible, of Indians »who know foreign languages 
other than English. Such a recard will be of great 
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I 
help in many ways and I earnestly trust th:it all 
people concerned will co-operate with us in making 
this record a complete one. I would therefore 
request every person in India who possesse any 
foreign degree or diploma or who knows any non 
Indian language, other than English, to commt nicate 
with our department giving full information about 
his degrees and diplomas and the foreign lan uages 
he or she knows well. We would welcon = this 
information from persons engaged in any £ stivity 
or none, including those in service or in bu :iness. 
The sending of the information does not of -:ourse 
commit any one to anything. 

“The information should be sent to the ] oreign 
Department, Indian National Congress, 52 itewett 
Road, Allahabad. ” 

Linguists please note. 

For Khadi Buyers 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ 


writes : . 
“The Khadi producing organisations at Rajapalayam, 


Ramnad District, Tamil Nad, have been amalgamated 
into a limited concern with effect from the Ist May, 
1929, in the name of ‘Gandhi Khaddar Vastralayam, 
Ltd., Rajapalayam.’ The certificates of the individual 
producers have been cancelled. The only certified 
producer of genuine Khadi at this centre is now the 
Gandhi Khaddar Vastralayam. All orders for 
Rajapalayam goods should be sent to the abeve 


Vastralayam through the Secretary, Tamil Nad Branch, 
All-India Spinners’ Association, Tirupur. ” 


Asstt. Ed., Y. L. 
Lalaji Memorial Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 
SABARMATI 


Association, 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 3,171-4-9 
Gulab R. Panvani Shanghai 70-0-0 
A Porwad lady Surat 5-0-0 
R. G. Deshmukh Barsi 10-0-0 
Shantilal M. Shah Karamsad 2-0-0 


Proceeds of sale of a silver box presented 


to Gandhiji 8-0-0 
Motilal Muljibhai Moholel 10-0-0 
Proceeds of sale of coins presented 

to Gandhiji 30-0-0 
Motiram Gidwani 10-0-0 
Proceeds of sale of valuable fittings of a 

box presented to Gandhiji in Sindh 408=2-6 
Proceeds of sale of trinkets like vali, 

vintt etc. 13-14-9 
Manager Bengali Mess 4-0-0 
Dhangopal Mukarji New York 20-0-0 
Yadubaksh Sahai, Secretary 

Congress Committee Aurangabad 440-0 
Swaraj Ashram Bardoli 76-0-0 
Young men’s Association Sasvad 0-9-0 
Ahmed Usafalli Vohimar Madagaskar 20-0-0 
M. R. N. Swami Dadar 2-0-0 
P. G. Sahasrabuddhe a 5-0-0 
President Boyus Committee Kurja 32-11-46 
Kanaialal Sen Calcutta 1-8-0 
Collections through Prabhudas Gandhi 4-0-0 
Through Dayalji Vallabhbhai Patel 

Secretary, Hindi Association Wellington 319-5-0 
Gujarati Mandal through 

Krishnadev Harjivan Bhatt Jabalpur 25-0-0 
Bardoli Swaraj Ashram 

through Ramdas Gandhi Bardoli 968-10-0 


Total Rs. 5,261-1-6 


In Andhradesha 
The heading this week is a misnomer. I am writing 
these notes at the Udyogamandir and not in Andhra. 
Nevertheless I am still surrounded by Andhra atmos 
phere and Andhra friends including the head gaoler Konda 
Venkatappayya. I am still busy with the Andbra 
work and am now conferring with these friends and 
the members of the A. I. S. A. Council as to how to 
make the best use of the funds collected. Well then, 

here is the last list of the collections. 

Estimated value of jewels in Nellore Dt. 200-0-0. 

17-5-1929—Tadipatri (subsequent collections)100-0-0; 
Cuddapah Dt. Dattapuram, 116-0-0; Muddanum, 
342-0-0; Chilmakuru, 166-5-9; Nidujuvvi, 
116-0-0; Yerraguntla, 1,146-5-1. 

18-5-2929—Proddutur, Rs. 1,835-12-0; Gudipadu, 
116-0-0; Suddepalli, 500-00-0; Peddamudiam, 
116-0-0; Jangalapalli, 116-0-0; Kurnool Dt, 
Chagallumarru, 342-11-0: Nallagutla, 136-10-3; 
Sirvel, 116-0-0; Allagadda, 241-0-0; Uygalavada, 
84-0-0. 

19-5-1929—Nandyal, 1,177-6-0; Ayalur, 116-0-0; 
Panyam, 116-0-0; Kurnool, 1,705-10-10; 
Konidedu, 116-0-0; Estimated value of Jewels 
in Anantapur, Cuddapah end Kurnool Dts. 
100-0-0. 

21-5-1929 — Nagalepuram, 20-1-7; Pelakurti, 
116-0-0; Kodumuru, 114-0-0; Devanakonda, 
143-1-0; Pattikonda, 1,269-0-3; Anantapur 
Dt., Guntakal, 416-0-0; East Godavary ( stfbse- 
quent collections), 30-3—6; Hyderabad (subsequent 
collections),10—0-0; Bellary Dt., Adoni, 1,591-2-9; 
Guntur Dt. (subsequent collections ), 156-0-0. 

25-5-1929—Cuddapah Dt. ( subsequent collections ), 
8-14-0. 


Grand total Rs. 2,56,279-—7-6. 


As I said at my farewell speech at Adoni, of all 
my many tours, this has been the longest and the 
most intensive I have yet had in any single province, 
and the subscriptions too, so far as I recollect, the 
largest yet collected in any single province save of 
course during the year 1921. I entered Andhradesha 
on 6th April and left it om 2lst May making exactly 
45 days. In that period 319 villages were actually 
traversed, Gantur and East Krishna leading with 52 
each and East Godavari 50, West Godavari 48. I 
hope next week to publish a consolidated statement 


that is being prepared for me by the Deshabhakta 


anc Sjt. Narayanmurti who has indeed been preparing 
th. weekly lists. 


Its Lesson 


The tour has been a perfect study for me. Andhra 
aas limitless possibilities for Khadi production. It can 
be easily organised for other Cumgress work. There 
are workers but they need to be drilled, they need 
strong amd yet sympathetic leadership. There is the 
spirit of sacrifice. But the workers do not know what 
to do and howe to do it. Dissenmsions divide them. 
Different and often conflicting programmes and policies 
confound them. Khadi is slowly but surely binding 
them and putting them under discipline. I am hoping 
much from the conference I am havipg with the 
workers who have followed me to Sabarmati. 
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A Tip to Organisers 

I may draw the attention of workers to the moving 
platform which I may claim to have discovered. It 
is was a discovery of intelligence but of necessity, 
which is the mother of most inventions and discoveries. 
IT have a weak body which objects strongly to rise 
and sit to dictation. To get off cars and push through 
admiring and shouting crowds, mount -platforms 
sometimes threatening to give way and at times 
making good ths threat, to dismount, push again 
through more pressing crowds and with difficulty to 
temount the car and finally to sink in the seat to be 
again called upon fifteen minutes after to go through 
the same ceremony is more than my body 
would now undertake. I therefore suggested to my 
head gaoler that the car should be brought to the 
centre and should serve as platform, I should sit 
on ths edge of the back of the car and 
address meetings therefrom. He readily agreed. The 
contrivance saved time, energy, space and money. No 
platform, no chairs, no decorations save the decorated 
hearts of the people, The arrangement proved to be 
perfect, And where many meetings have to be 
addressed, I suggest it for adoption by organisers, 

Generally I do my own shaving. This time I 
discarded the safety set given by a friend and returned 
to an old Bibari razor left by Maganlal Gandhi. It 
is a first class instrument, if it is kept properly. I 
have not yet mastered the art of using the stone and 
the strop which our barbers use with ease and native 
skill. I therefore sent for a Khadiclad barber at 
an early stage of the tour. It is the easiest thing in 
Andhra to procure a Khadi-clad barber, it is difficult 
in say Bombay. I gave him my tackle and had a 
luxurious shave. I saw that thus to secure a Khadi-clad 
barber was good Khadi propaganda for the chairman of 
the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee. It gave me an 
opportunity of preaching the message of Daridranarayan 
to a class than whom one cannot imagine better 
propaganda agents. But I saw that if I got the barber 
to use my tackle, I could not carry the message of full 
Swadeshi to him nor give him a lesson in sanitary 
hygiene. Next time therefore I allowed the barber to 
use his own instruments, which had to be first washed 
and cleaned. At one place a Khadi-clad barber was 
produced with the latest razor from the West, a Western 
shaving soapstick, 2 Western brush, a Western looking 
glass etc., nicely packed in a Western box. I have 
suspicions that all this belonged to my Khadi-clad 
generous host. I realised the falsity of the situation. 
I had now to see that the instruments the barber 
brought were Swadeshi so far as possible. 


Here then is another tip for workers. Let them 
carry the message of Swadeshi to their barbers, 
washermen and others with whom they come in daily 
contact. Let us not treat them as illiterate depend- 
ents unworthy of our notice. Let us treat them as 
fellow citizens whose services are as necessary for the 
advancement of the nation as those of the tallest 
among us. 

There was another lesson this barber incident 
brought home to me. We often think that we have 
carried out the full message of Swadeshi when we have 


adopted Khadi. We treat it as a passport for the 
use of everything else from non-Indian sources and 
for the introduction of the latest fashions from Paris. 
This is a travesty of Swadeshi and a denial of the 
message of Khadi. Whilst Khadi is an obligation 
for all time in India, surely it is equally an 
obligation to use India made things wherever we 
can get them even though they may be _ inferior 
to foreign articles. There are several Swadeshi things 
on the market which are in danger of disappearance 
for want of patronage, They may not be up to the 
mark. It is for us to use them and require the 
makers to improve them wherever improvement is 
possible. Rule of the best and the cheapest is not 
always true. Just as we do not give up our country 
for one with a better climate but endeavour to improve 
our own, so also may we not discard Swadeshi for 
better or cheaper foreign things. Even as a husband 
who being dissatisfied with his simple looking wife 
goes in search of a better looking woman is disloyal 
to his partner, so is a man disloyal to his country 
who prefers foreign made things though better to 
country made things, The law of each country’s 
progress demands on the part of its inhabitants pre- 
ference for their own products and manufactures. 


M. K. G. 
Vital Importance of Cattle Breeding 


[ The following is taken from the evidence tendered 
by Mr. W. Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert, before 
the Royal Commission of Agriculture. V. G. D.] 

Memorandum 


India, speaking in a general sense, does not rear 
cattle for beef, and consequently milch cattle and 
plough bullocks are her cattle requirements, and as 
it takes a cow to produce a bullock and as the 
country cannot afford to have any cows which are 
not milk-producing cows, it follows that the dairy 
industry includes the whole cattle-breeding industry; 
the two are one and indivisible. The development of 
the dairy and cattle-breeding industry is by a long 
way the most important agricultural problem in India. 
The Indian agriculturist has more of his money 
invested in cattle than in any other capital foria. It is 
more important than the growing of wheat or cotton 
or rice or any crop; it is as important and universal as 
the growing of all crops. India is a country of small 
fragmented holdings, and the cultivation of the land 
cannot be done by tractors or by horses or by mules; 
it can only be done so far as traction is concerned 
by the agency of the bullock, so that the cultivation 
of every crop depends upon the efficiency of the 
working bullock; not only so but the primary trans- 
port of all crops produced must be done by the 
bullock. There is no doubt whatever but that the 
use of improved implements and machines for the 
cultivation and harvesting of crops has been and is 
being seriously retarded, because the cultivator does 
not possess a bullock of sufficient strength, size, 
weight or speed to work these improved machines 
and implements. The health and physical welfare of 
the whole of the people of India depends upon a 
plentiful, pure and clean supply of dairy produce. 
Great masses of the people of this country are vege- 
tarians and I think that it is admitted nowadays that 
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in no form of vegetable fats can that particular 
growth principle be found which is so necessary for 
the proper development of the young. This growth 
element can only be found in animal fat, and as our 
people in the nmain do not eat flesh, the only kind of 
animal fat they can use to attain the growth vitamines 
is milk fat. The milk supply of India to-day is 
indescribably bad; it is filthy, expensive and scarce. No 
wonder the infant mortality in some of our large cities 
equals 666 per 1,000 infants from birth to one yearold. 

The cattle-breeding and dairy industry is also 
important because in its present state it imposes a 
colossal yearly drain on the wealth of the country. In 
India including the Indian states there are at the 
present time 180,000,000 of all kinds of bovine stock, 
the total value of which may be taken as some nine 
hundred crores of rupees. The majority of the people 
are Hindus and to the Hindus it is wrong to take 
animal life, not only so but it is a doubly heinous offence 
to take the life of any member of the oxtribe. . . . 
Broadly speaking, the cattle-breeding industry in India 
is in the hands of ignorant jungly tribes wuo have 
no scientific knowledge of the principles of breeding 
or the practice of cattlerearing, and consequently 
millions of absolutely useless cattle are born in the 
country every year. These animals are so poor that 
they cannot do any work, nor do the females yield 
any milk, yet having been born they cannot owing to 
the Hindu sentiment be killed, and the country must 
keep them until they die. These animals not only 
yield the country no return outside of the value of 
their hide and bones when they die, but they consume 
the food which: the working and milk-producing 
animal ought to get, and as the males are not castrated. 
they perpetuate their degenerate species all over 
the land. In any other country in the world these 
animals would be killed and utilised for food at the 
end of their third monsoon when they had sufficient 
flesh on their bones to pay for what they had 
eaten. Here they have a brief period of plentiful 
feeding each monsoon. followed by eight or 
more months. of semi-starvation until they 
die.. . . A writer . . . calculates that the loss 
to this country due to the upkeep of these useless 
cattle is not less then sixty-one crores and twenty lacs 
of rupees per annum. I cannot vouch for the correct- 
ness of this figure, but the drain on the wealth of 
the country due to this state of affairs is truly colossal, 
and the foregoing shows the existing deplorable state 
of the cattle-breeding and dairying industry. It will 
be seen that not only is the development of the cattle- 
dairy industry the most important problem facing 
Indian agriculture, but owing to the Hindu sentiment 
» » + it is the most difficult agricultural problem in 
India. The improvement of the quality of crops or 
methods of cultivation and the education of the cultivator 
are as easy here as they are in any other part of the 
world, but the cattle problem is hedged round by 
Hindu sentiment, and by reason of this sentiment it 
is not only the loss through the working and milking 
of inefficient cattle, that India has to face, she has to 
foot a large bill in supporting the altogether useless 
cattle which cannot be killed Owing to the sentiments 
of her people. There is Only one solution of the 
problem. Hindu sentiment will not change for a long 
time to come, and the cattle-dairy iudustry must be 
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raised to tbat high level of efficiency when the 
breeders of cattle will only permit efficient and 
suitable animals to be born, and those only in suc 
numbers as the country requires... . 
Appendix III 

The value of the ght produced in India yearly cannot 
be below Rs. 1,00,00,00,000 per year, and it is no 
exaggeration to say that the existing systems of ghi 
manufacture are crude, wasteful and filthy. These 
methods are not only wasteful in the outturn of ght 
which they give from a given quantity of milk, but 
they are doubly wasteful in that they make no provision 
for the proper utilisation of the by-product of ghi 
manufacture, namely separated or butter milk. In many 
of the districts where ghi is made in enormous quantities 
by jungly tribes who own large herds of buffaloes, the 
butter milk is simply thrown away in the flush season. 
The butter milk contains more than half the nutritious 
constituents of the milk in a highly digestible form, - 
and the presert value of dried separated milk in India 
at the ports is some Rs. 700 per ton. It is certain 
that under present conditions India deliberately wastes 
a sum of not less than Rs. 5,00,00,000 per year in 
failing to make proper use of the by-products in the 
manufacture of ghi, and if to this sum there is added 
another Rs. 3,00,00,000 per annum as representing 
the actual loss in ghi outturn due to crude methods 
of manufacture, we have the truly colossal loss to the 
wealth of India of Rs. 8,00,00,000 per annum due 
wholly to want of technical knowledge and organising 
ability on the part of those engaged in the ghi 
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The importance of the ghi industry alone (one 


branch of the dairy factory industry) is certainly of 
equal magnitude to that of the steel industry in India, 
and yet the Government of India are paying yearly in 
bounties to one steel manufacturing company more 
than the total cost of the Imperial Agricultural 
Department. . . . 
Trials of Punjab 
It seems as if the Punjab Government is trying to 
thwart the Congress preparations in the Punjab in every 
way open to it. The use of the central site chosen 
by the P.C.C. has been refused. Now workers are 
being arrested, their houses searched and in other ways 
molested. Even the Secretary Dr. Satyapal has not been 
left free. It is however a happy sign that the Punjabis 
areundaunted and are prosecuting their preparations with 
unabated zeal. I hope that the Punjabis will make a 
resolute effort to ensure the success of the forthcoming 
Congress and show the Government that repression will 


only refine instead of crushing their spirit. M. K. G. 
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Consolidated Statement 


The following 


the A. I. S. A. 
Venkatappayya: 


‘Dp; 
898-7-6 
1,684-1 0-0 


Bs. a. 


as per 
bills 
received 


Expenses 
incurred 


jewels 
remaining 


unsold 


Eeatimated 
value of 
Rs, & p. 


Rs, & p. 


a 
22,189-12-1 970-2-9 23,159-14-10 277-0-0 23,436-14-10 


27,341-1-3 914-14-3  28,255-15-6 


Teval cash 
eoliections 
up to 81-5-’29 


Lalaji 
. De 


Total Khadi 


Value of jewels Fund includ- 


realized up to 


ing value of 
jewels sold 


Rs. 


31-5-’29 


Re, a p. 


Realizations 
Khadi Fund 


26s 
Cash 
Rs. & p. 
ay § 


Number 
visited 


of 


Names of Districts 
1. West Krishna 
2. East Krishna 


512-8-0 


700-0-0 not yet received 
994-13-6 


1,507-3-0 


13,445-14-5 


59-0-0 28,364-15-6 
eee 


Bardoli Fund 


45,253-9-53 2,371-0-0 47,624-9-54 


184-0-0 47,808-9-55 


13,445-14-5 
43,520-10-44 1,063-1-0 44,583-11-44  2,500-0-0 


1 
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39,436-8-10 3,300-0-0 42,736-8-10 591-0-3 43,327-9-1 


13,445-14-5 
43,520-104 


52 
16 
50 


52 


48 


y 


6. East Goaavari 


3. Gantur 
4, West Godavari 
5. Vizagapatam 


consolidated statement I 
promised to publish of the Andhradesha collections. 
has been prepared by Sjt. Narayanamurti as auditor of 
and checked by Deshabhakta Konda 
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Total 319 2,53,907-8-0 7,556-1-0 2,61,463-9-0 2,936-1-3 2,64,399-10-3 3,550-0-0 5,597-12-0 


I have never before had the opportunity or the 
inclination to supervise the conduct and expenses of 
tours during the past eight years as I had of this 
eventful Andhra tour. I had noticed before too mach 
laxity about expenses and too much lavishness in 
ordering things. Much of it was done out of personal 
affection. But even that affection became a question- 
able thing when the expenditure was deducted from 
purses collected in the name of Daridranarayan. In 
Andhradesha therefore I took the law, as far as possible, 
in my own hands and insisted upon no deduction 
being made from cash collected without vouchers 
being produced and accepted by me. I further insisted 
upon all the railway expenses of my party being paid 
by me so that they might not become a charge upon 
the purses. I also insisted that all feeding expenses 
of my party should be paid by me when they were 
not paid by the local host. Thus the certified expenses 
include generally only motor hire, petrol, railway 
travelling of volunteers and the like. These expenses 
do not amount to more than ffive per cent. of 
the collections. To have brought about a great 
awakening in 319 villages was worth the expense 
incurred. Having said as much in defence of the 
expense, I must eonfess that even though the sums 
collected may be large, we cannot afford to fly from 
place to place and pay high motor charges. Whilst 
the tour was on, I published the full details of one 
bill which the reader should recall if he will under- 
stand the full significance of niy statement. There 
was even there considerable room for improvement 
and economy. It may seem ungracious to write thus 
of a tour which has been the most economic of all 
I have known. But it would be wrong to te easily 
satisfied or be satisfied with anything but the highest. 
Easy satisfaction means arrested progress. leading to 
stagnation and finally to retrogression. Speed of 
descent is in the inverse ratio to the snail like speed 
of ascent. Workers therefore will take note that 
whilst Andhra expenses are some guide for the future, 
they may not be imitated without very considerable 
modification. That will come automatically when 
every worker realises that he is to use national 
funds as jealously and as economically as a 
careful householder, would use his own. Almoda, 
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Gosevasangha 
( Cow Service Association ) 


[ The following is a translation of the constitution 
adopted by the Standing Committee of Gosevar 
sangha that met on 28th and 29th ultimo at the 
Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmati. I hope the reader will not 
be disturbed over what may appear to him to be & 
novelty in constitution making in which members 
have no rights and strasge duties are expected of 
them. The members of the Standing Committee 
have come to the conclusion that the very difficult 
work of serving the cow is not possible without a 
large number of men and women devoting themselves 
to it in a spirit purely of service combined with 
full desire and preparedness for learning the science 
of cow preservation, nor need the reader be surprised 
over the alternative subscriptions in the shape of 
donating unslaughtered hide or self-spun yarn. It is 
any day easier to pay five rupees yearly than to find 
two hides of naturally dead cattle. The very act of 
procuring such hide by one’s own effort and not 
through deputy involves a certain amount of trouble 
and the gaining of some knowledge about hides. This 
is a definite gain. And if the reader will but remem- 
ber that the word cow is to be taken in the widest 
sense and includes all life that serves mankind and 
demands protection, the connection of self-spun yarn 
with the Gosevasangha will become immediately 
obvious. M. K. G. ] 


The Cow Protection Conference held at Belgam 
on 28th December 1924 resolved to found a permanent 
body called ‘the All-India Cow Protection Association ’ 
and appointed a committee to frame a constitution 
for it. The Committee met in Delhi on 26th and 28th 
January 1925, and the constitution drafted by it was 
adopted with some amendments at a public meeting 
held in Madhavbag, Bombay on 28th April 1925. 
This ‘ All-India Cow Protection Association,’ having 
not been able to command such public attention and 
sympathy as to entitle it to be called an all-India 
organisation, its members met at the Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati on 25th July 1928, disbanded it and 
adopted the following resolution: 


“Inasmuch as the All-India Cow Protection Asso- 
ciation has not been able to command public attention 
and sympathy commensurate with the all-India 
character it has claimed, and inasmuch as _ its 
activities have been confined to the slow spread of 
the objects of the Association and especially to 
helping to conduct a dairy and tannery at the 
Satyagraha Ashram in terms of the objects of the 
Association, and inasmuch as the subscriptions and 
donations are mainly confined to friends who are 
interested in the experiment, and inasmuch as the 
numerous goshalas and panjrapoles which were 
expected to respond to and be affiliated to the Asso- 
ciation have nearly entirely failed to do so, the 
existing members of the Association resolve to disband 
it, and not retaining the existence of the Association 
in any shape or form, to adopt the less pretentious 
title of Gosevasangha (Cow Service Society) and 
irrevocably to entrust the affairs, management and 
control of the funds and stock of the Association to 
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the following permanent Standing Committee of 
management of'the Society [ For names of the members 
see below], with full powers to disburse the funds, 
conduct the said experiments, to add to their number, 
to fill up vacancies caused by the resignation or the 
death of a member, to expel a member by a majority 
vote and otherwise carry out the objects of the expiring 
Association and: to frame a constitution and rules for 
the management of the Society and to make such 
ainendments thereof as may from time to time be 
required.” 


In pursuance of this resolution the Standing Committee 
of the Cow Service Association hereby adopts the 
following constitution for it: 

The object of the Cow Service Association and the 
means by which it shall carry on its work are 
identical with the object and the means of the late 
‘ All-India Cow Protection Association,’ which are as 
follows: 


Object 


Whereas the Hindus have failed in cow protec- 
tion which is an obligation imposed on them by 
their religion, and whereas the cows in India and 
their progeny are deteriorating day by day: 


The All-India Cow Protection Sabha is formed 
for the proper fulfilment of the religious obligation 
of cow protection. 


The object of the Sabha shall be to protect the 
cow and her progeny by all moral means. 

‘Cow protection’ shall mean the protection 
of the cow and her progeny from cruelty and 
slaughter. 


Note: It will. be against the fundamental policy 
of the Sabha to bring physical force or pressure 
to bear on those communities whose religion does 
not prohibit, or regards as obligatory, cow slaughter. 


Means 


The Sabha shall carry on its work by the 


following means; 

1. By pleading with those who may be ill-treat- 
ing cows, bullocks etc, and by carrying on 
propaganda against such ill-treatment by means of 
leaflets, lectures etc.; 

_2. By taking charge of diseased and disabled 
cows and oxen from their owners wherever the latter 
cannot afford to maintain them; 

3. By superintending and inspecting the admini- 
stration of existing panjrapoles and cow protection - 
institutions, and by helping in their better organisation 
and management, as also by establishing fresh 
institutions; 


4. By breeding model cows and draught cattle 
by means of cattle farms etc, and by providing 
clean and cheap milk through properly kept dairies; 


5. By opening tanneries for tanning hides of dead 
cattle and thereby stopping or reducing the export 
abroad of disabled cattle; 

6. By enlisting men of character and education 
in the cause, and founding scholarships etc., for 
training them in the work; 
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7. By holding an inquiry into the causes of the 


disappearance of grazing lands and into the advantages 
Or disadvantages thereof; 


8. By investigating into the necessity or otherwise 
the practice of castrating bulls, and if found 
ee enealy and useful, investigating into the possibilities 
Of discovering a harmless method of castration or a 
wholesome modification in the present method; 


9.. By collecting funds; and 


of 


10. By taking whatever other steps as may be 
necessary for the work of cow protection. 


Membership 
Any person of the age of eighteen years, who 
subscribes to the object of the Association, and 


: 1. Who pays to the Association an annual subscrip- 
tion of five rupees; or 


2. Who sends to the Association 12,000 yards of 
even and well twisted self-spun yarn: or 


3. Who sends to the Association every year two 
cow or bull hides whether raw or tanned, 
shall be a member of the Association, 


Any person who pays to the Association in advance 
a consolidated amount of Rs. 500 shall be a life member 
of the Association. 


Duties of Members 


This Asséciation has been conceived as a body of 
‘servants, who have not so much rights as duties, or to 
whom duties should be as rights. The following there- 
fore shall be the duties of members: 


1, They shall, as far as may be, use only cow’s 
milk whenever they have an occasion te use milk or 
milk products, 


2. Whenever they have to use leather articles for 
personal use they shall use only the hides of dead 
cattle and never use the hides of slaughtered cows or 
bullocks. With regard to other things made of leather, 
they shall also, as far as may be, use only dead 
cattle hide. . 


3. If members keep cattle for milk, they shall keep 
‘cows Only and not buffaloes. They will reason with 
buffalo keepers to replace buffaloes with cows. 

4, They will carry the message of the Association 
to panjrapoles, goshalas and similar humanitarian 
organisations. 

5. In case they follow cow keeping as a profitable 
Occupation, they will devote all profits beyond their 
maintenance to the cause of cow protection so long 
as cow protection in India has not been placed ona 
satisfactory footing. 

6. They will induce moneyed men to take up 
dairying and tanning for humanity’s sake. 

7. They will try to acquire the knowledge requisite 
for carrying on dairying or tanning, and will, wherever 
possible, seek to maintain themselves through the service 
of the cow. 

Sympathisers 

Any person, who, while approving of the duties 
laid on members, is unable to discharge them fully 
but is anxious to acquire the ability to shoulder them, 
may be asympathiser of the Association, provided 
that he fulfils the conditions of membership in other 


ways. 
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Administration 
The entire administration of the Association shall 


vest in a Standing Committee consisting of ihe 
following members: 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi ( President ) 

Revashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri ( Treasurer ) 

Jamnalal Bajaj 

Vaijnath Kedia 

Manilal Vallabhji Kothari 

Mahavirprasad Poddar 

Shivlal Mulchand Shah 

Parameshvariprasad Gupta 

Dattatreya Balkrishna Kalelkar 

Vinoba Bhave 

Chhaganlal Khushalchand Gandhi 

Chhaganlal Nathubhai Joshi 

Narayandas Khushalchand Gandhi 

Surendranath Jayasval 

Chimanlal Narasinhadas Shah 

Pannalal Balabhai Jhaveri 

Yashvant Mahadev Parnerkar 

Valji Govindji Desai ( Secretary ) 
with full powers to disburse the funds, to conduct 
dairying and tanning experiments and otherwise carry 
out the objects of the Association, to add to their 
number, to fill up vacancies caused by the resignation 
or death of a member or otherwise, to remove a 
a member by a majority vote on proper and sufficient 
grounds, to frame a constitution and rules for the 
management of the Association and to make such 
amendment thereof as may be required ‘from time 
to time. 

Only members of the Association shall be eligible 
for appointment to and continuance on the Standing 
Committee. 

Five members shall form the quorum for a meeting 
of the Committee, 

In case of emergency the President shall have the 
power of taking necessary action without waiting for 
calling a meeting of the Committee, and also when 
there is no_quorum at a meeting actually called. The 
President however shall immediately inform the 
members of action thus taken. 

Whenever it is difficult or unnecessary to convene 
a meeting of the Committee, the Secretary shall have 
the power to circulate a resolution among members 
and obtain their votes by correspondence. Such 
resolution shall be considered as duly agreed to if 
none of the:members objects. If a member does not 
reply within a fortnight, he will be held to have 
waived his right to object. 

The books of the Association shall be open to 
public inspection and-shall be audited by competent 
auditors every year. A statement of accounts shall be 
published every six months. 

The treasurer shall be responsible for the accounts 
of all the receipts and disbursements, all amounts 
exceeding one thousand: ‘rupees to be kept deposited 
in a bank of his approval. 

All communications relating to the Association 
should be addressed to the undersigned. 

VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


Secretary, 
Cow Service Association 


Udyoga Mandir, 
Sabarmati: 
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Young India 


Atrocious 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Though house searches, arrests without even reason- 
able ground or suspicion of innocent and respectable 
men, putting them in veils and handcuffs are in the 
air, | was wholly unprepared for the search of the 
offices of the well known magazine the Modern Review, 
much less the house of its equally well known Editor 
Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee. Therefore when I heard of 
the search I wired for particulars and Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterjee has sent me the following letter: © 

“On the 24th instant when I returned from 
my office at about 11-30 A. M., my second son 
told me that a Bengali police officer had come to 
search my house in connection with Dr.J. T. 
Sunderland’s India in Bondage: Her Right to 
Freedom. Here I should tell you that I live in 
a hired house in Bhawanipur (2-1, Townshend 
Road). It is about 5 miles from the house 
(91, Upper Circular Road), also hired, where my 
press and office are situated. 

“On being told that a police officer had come 
to search my house, I entered the sitting room, 
where I found a man in plain clothes seated in 
a chair. The two constables in uniform who were 
with him had been kept waiting at some distance 
from my house. The officer askéd me whether 
I had any printed copies of India in Bondage &c., 
any mss. thereof, and any correspondence with 
the author relating to it in the nature of any 
business agreement. Thereupon I gave him one 
printed copy of the book,—there was no other copy 
in my house,and two typewritten copies of the 
Indian and American editions. 1 also gave him the 
Original copy of the agreement with the author 
signed by Dr.Sunderland by which I had bound 
myself to give him 25 percent. of the face value 
of each copy of the book sold. I gave the man 
the covering letter also. He saw that there were a 
few other letters, including Ravindranath Tagore’s 
Opinion of the book, tied up with one of the 
miss, but these he did not take. He then wrote 
out an inventory of the things taken, got it signed 
by two local-search witnesses, gave me a carbon 
copy, ahd went away. The warrant he had with 
him was only for searching my house. He was 
throughout polite. ; 

} “In the meantime, another Bengali police 
officer had gone to my press and office, as I 
learnt by telephone a little before twelve. His 
warrant was for searching the premises and arresting 
Mr. Sajanikanta Das, B. Sc., the printer and 
publisher of the book. From my press and Office, 
the officer took away 42 copies of the second 
edition of the book, one copy of the first edition 
the ms. from which the book was printed, and : 
few cash memos and other documents to show 
that copies of the book had been sold and sent 
by V. P. P. The printer and publisher was also 
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arrested at my office and released on beil then 
and there on his signing a bond for Rs. 1,000. 
His trial for sedition will commence on June 4 at 
the Presidency Magistrate’s Court. At my office 
also the police officer was polite. 

“T have asked my office to send you by post 
a copy of the second edition of the book in order 
that you may be able to form your own opinion 
of it, if you can make time to do so. . 


Let us thank the police that they were courteous. 
It would have been monstrous, if they had been 
otherwise. But a search is a search even though it is 
courteous. Golden fetters are no less galling to a self- 
respecting man than iron ones. The sting lies in the 
fetters, not in the metal. The search itself was wholly 
unjustified. For Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee is nota 
nonentity of an editor. He is one of the foremost among 
journalists. He and his magazine enjoy an international 
reputation. The Modern Review is known for its 
sobriety and correctness of statement. It is one of the most ~ 
cultured magazines commanding contributions from 
some of the most noted writers in India. Where was the 
occasion for the search? If Dr. J. T. Sunderland’s 
book is seditious, let the publisher be prosecuted by 
all means, but the information the police required 
could have been obtained without any dramatic perfor: 
mance. But to the Government of the day a dramatic 
performance is the thing they want. The tallest among us 
must be occasionally bent, lest we forget ourselves. 
Hence this exhibition of the red claw. There used to 
be in the mutiny days a rehearsal of humiliations. 
This search of Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee and much that 
is going on at the present moment is an edition of 
those rehearsals. They will continue till we learn 
to resent and resist such wanton insults. 


Of Dr-Sunderland’s book, I am sorry, I know 
nothing. Before it was. printed the author had sent 
me the manuscript for opinion. My preoccupations and 
continuous touring prevented my ever reading it. The 
manuscript is still lying with me. In due course the 
book was published. But I know that the Worthy Doctor 
was anxious to have my opinion even after the 
publication of the volume. I could not make time 
for reading the book though I had hoped to cope 
with it during the Andhra tour. But whatI could not 
do as a friend, I shal] now have to do as editor. And 
this is possible for it will be part ef the daily 
editorial routine. The point however is not whether the 
book is seditious. The point is that searches and arrests 
are wholly uncalled for where the purpose can be 
served without them, and that they are the order of 
the day in India only in order to overawe and humiliate 
a whole people. This studied humiliation is one 
of the chosen methods which the ruling race 
consider necessary in order that they — though less 
than one hundred thousand—may rule three hundred 
million people. It is a state of things we must strain 
every nerve to remedy. To command respect is the 
first step to Swaraj. 


-_—_--—_—_—_ 


Self-restraint wv. Self-indulgence 
[ Third Edition ] 


In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi octavo. rice 
Re. 1. Postage extra 24 as. Manager, Young India 


dune 6, 1929 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 


Sit. Jairamdas has addressed a general letter to every 
Dsstrict Congress Committee as to what is expected of 


it in ‘the matter of boycott. The following are the 
operating extracts from the letter: 


“I send hereunder the full text of the new 
programme framed by the Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee at its meeting on the 24th May. May 
I request you to place it before an emergency 
meeting of your executive and in view of the 
various items of the programme prepare your own 
line of action within your jurisdiction? There is 
no reason why the programme for enrolment of 
Congress members adopted by the All-India 
Congress Committee at its recent meeting at 
Bombay should in any way interfere with the 
catrying out of this new boycott programme. On 
the contrary the enrolment programme will give 
you very great opportunities of carrying the 
message of the boycott of foreign cloth to the 
thousands whom you may have to approach for 
enrolment as Congress members. The message of 
the Congress including the boycott of foreign cloth 
has naturally to be explained to the people before 
they are asked to join the Congress, I hope you 
will be able to show a far better record of boycott 
work done in the next four months than you have 
been able to do during the last five months.” 


F. C. B. Resolution 


“(a) The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee 
notes the response made by the people, in the 
course of the last three months, to the programme 
of boycott of foreign cloth laid down by the 
Working Committee, and urges all Congress Com: 
mittees and other organisations co-operating in the 
boycott campaign to carry out that programme 
with even greater vigour during the remaining 
part of the year, 

“(b) The Committee suggests that in accordance 
with the above programme, organised efforts sheuld 
be made to concentrate on: 

1. Organising propaganda parties for touring 
outside large towns; 

2. Arranging house to house visits for 
converting people to the boycott of foreign cloth; 

3. Holding public meetings where house to 
house propaganda is not feasible; 

4. Hawking Khadi as often during each week 
as is possible; 

5. Collecting sufficient funds to 
Khadi depots wherever necessary; 

6. Organising street propaganda and Nagar 
Kirtans on every Wednesday and Sunday in the 
week; 

7. Engaging in special boycott activity on the 
first Sunday of each month, that is, 

2nd June, 

7th July, 

4th August, and 
lst September; 

8. Arranging requisitions for special meetings 
of local bodies which have not so far considered 
the suggestions made by the F.C. B, Committee 


run small 
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for securing their in the boycott 
campaign; 

9. Posting weekly reports 
on each Monday; and 

10, Observing 2nd October 129 (Gandhiji’s 
birthday ) as the Foreign Clot: Boycott Day.” 

I showed last week that the reorganisation resolution 
not only did not interfere with the constructive 
programme but that it actually helped it. There is no 
meaning in going to the people for merely asking 
them to join the Congress if we will not tell them 
what it means and does for the nation and what it 
expects of every Congressman. 

The need for intensive boycott propaganda is 
emphasised by the following extract I take from the 
speech recently delivered by the Secretary of State for 
India to the London Chamber of Commerce. He is 
reported to have said: 

“It was difficult to realize the prodigious 
amount of British capital which was sunk in India, 
and he was quite ready to believe that it could 
be put even so high as £ 700,000,000, or even 
£ 1,000,000,000. This year the Railway Depart- 
ment were assured of the prospect of spending 
£ 20,000,000 on useful productive works. In 
addition to the railway capital, the Government of 
India had nearly £100,000,000 invested in other 
profitearning enterprises, and on top of those vast 
undertakings which accounted for so much of the 
Indian National Debt, one must pile the incalculable 
capital sunk in the great trading ventures, which 
had been growing in value. . . . 

“India bought from us something like £ 85,000,000 
worth of our commodities, and they could readily 
realize what the effect on our unemployment 
problem would be if the Indian market were lost 
or seriously curtailed. If British traders took to 
heart the exhortation recently given by the Prince 
of Wales, he was confident that British fair dealing 
and superior British workmanship would regain the 
ground which had been lost in recent years. At 
present Indian purchases in Great Britain repre 
sented only 5s. 3d. per head, while those made by 
New Zealand and Australia represented respectively 
£13 5s. 5d. and £8 17s. 3d. per head.” 

We could not share Lord Peel’s joy as he quoted 


co-operation 


of F.C. B. work 


_the enormous figures of British capital sunk in India 


and her purchases of British goods, nor can we 
associate ourselve with the cheers that greeted his 
perorations to the eloquent figures. They teach us a 
different lesson. Most of these purchases spell ruin 
to the peasantry of India. And let it be remembered 
that more than half the purchases are of British 
cloth which India buys whilst its millions of 
hands remain idle during half the’ year and whilst 
they can easily manufacture all the cloth they need in 
their cottages and stop this terrific drain from the 


country. 
M. K. G, 


Ashram Bhajanavali 
6th revised and enlarged edition of the book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 


anna, i}. 
Manager, Young India 
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Notes 

A Successful Experiment 
Very few readers know and perhaps 
still are intetested in the composition of the A.I.S.A. 
Council. The reader may recall that the Council 
timidly before its time tried the experiment of having 
three members added to its strength by election. The 
voters were A and B class members who had paid 
up their subscriptions. Thougk the B class mem ber- 
ship was abolished for the reasons already stated in 
these pages, for the purposes of this election, anomalous 
though it was in many respects, the B class members 
were allowed te participate in the voting. The system 
adopted was proportional representation. The voting 
was conducted through the post. The result was very 
satisfactory. The voters understood their responsibility 
and appreciated the privilege. There were five candidates 
of whom three had to be elected. The following is 

an interesting summary of the voting lists: 


fewer 


Total votes cast 290 
Invalid 31 
Valid votes 259 
Quota necessary 259. 
a1 °° 
First Votes 

Sjt. V. V. Jerajani 148 
Dr. B. Subrahmanian 55 
Sjt. K. Santaszam 41 

» Deva Sharma Vidyalankar 13 

» N. Rama Lingam 2 

Sjt. Jerajani elected. 
Analysis of Sjt. Jerajani’s papers for 
second preferences 

Sjt. K. Santanam~s- 70 
Dr. B. Subrahmanian 31 
Sjt. Deva Sharma Vidyalankar 9 

» N. Rama Lingam Nil 


Adding first preferences received, the result is as 
follows; 


Dr. B- Subrahmanian — 86 
Sjt. K. Santamana 79 
Sjt. Deva Sharma Vidyalankar 2g 
» N. Rama Lingam 2 
Dr. B. Subrakmanian and Sjt. K. Santanam elected. 
Total voters 
490 A class 
83 B class 
573 
Total votes cast (valid) 
212 A class 
47 B class 
259 


| Thus without any canvassing and without fuss a 
little over fifty per cent. of the voters took part in an 
election in which there was no unhealthy rivalry and 
no vital issue at stake. Out of 290 voting papers, 31 
were found imvalid. That ne doubt is a large figure 
but not too large for the first election on the 
proportional basis. It is to be wished that there will be 
more men and women joining the A. I. S. A. For it 
ig not merely a body for taking the message of the 
wheel fo the remotest village of ‘India but incidentally 
it is @ training ground for evolving a vast democratic 
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institution in which the highest position is one of 
pure service and that position is attainable by merit 
within reach of the lowliest among us. tab it 
be noted that the framchise of the A. I. S. A. is the 
most democratic the world has known. Franchise 
without any qualification whatsoever save that of age, 
is, in my opinion, no franchise. It can never lead 
to true democracy. 

M. K. G. 


Pudupalayam Gandhi Ashram Famine Relief 
Our jowari purchase up to date totals Rs. 10,100. 
The weekly issues were: 


Week ending 20-4-29 ... ... 4,553 measures 


274-29 21 000 45998 ” 
29 4-5-"29 ooo = eve 6,274 ” 
” 11-5-"29 ooo eee Pe a 4 ” 


There is a great demand to include new villages, 
but financial limitations compel us to work only in 
the near neighbourhood. Since our report published in 
Young India of 25th April, we have registered 158 more 
families, bringing up the total to 400 families 
consisting of 1,107 adults and 678 children. The total 
jowari issued up to date is 44,804 measures. 

The following further contributions are gratefully 
acknowledged: 


Previously acknowledged on p. 136 Rs. 3,979-2-0 


Through Udyoga Mandir 439-3-0 
Through Navajtvan Press 435-9-0 
Through Delhi South Indian Association 3-0-0 
Mr. Salwateswaran 10-0-0 
Mr. Kandaswami Mudaliar Madras 5-0-6 
‘ An illiterate Gujarati farmer’ 25-0-0 
Minakshi Sundaram Iyer Rangoon 47-8-0 
N. Ramachandrap Rangoon 10-0-0 


Total Rs. 4,954-6-0 
C. R. 


Cow Service Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 
Previously acknowledged on p. 139 Rs. 3,119-10-0 


Sakarbehn Kandivli 17-11-0 
Santram Lahore 5-0-0 
Keshavji Ramji Doshi Khergam 4-0-0 
In mem. Bhagavati Ranchhodji 
Manibhai Seoni 5-4-0 
Valji Govindji Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 
L.. Be Roti Bhandara 6-14-3 
Rameshvar Jhavermalla Dhulia 19-0-0 
Through Navajiean Press : 
S. B. Godbole Bombay 5-0-0 
Popatlal Chunilal Ahmedabad 1-0-0 


Total Rs, 3,188-7-3 
MEMBERS’ YARN 


Nos. 2, 8 and 11 increased their totals to yards 
24800, 29665 and 24,500 respectively. 
YARN DONATIONS 


Dungardas Ramachandra Nayak Calcutta Yds. 24,000 


Vijayalakshmi Dahyabhai Nayak ot 24,000 
Narmadabehn Nayak 12,000 
Ichchhabehn Kathana 2,000 
Maganbhai Marghabhai Patel 2,000 
Dinkarrai Mehta Usmanpur 8,000 
G. Sitaracr Shastri Gantur 2,500 
Chhibubbai Keshavii, Patel Bhamo _—8,805 
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Lalaji. Memorial Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p- 176 Rs. 6,278-5-0 
Second instalment of collections 

through K. L. Karanth Coondapur 10-0-0 
Ishvarlal Mohanlal Trivedi Vadodra 5-0-0 
Jivabhai Revabhai Patel Calcutta 14-0-0 
Ramji Bhagvanji Argam 10-0-0 
Bhavan Thakarsi Tongu 5-0-0 
Kisansing Overseer Fue 5-0-0 
Narayangir Motigir Gosvami Nandora 20-0-0 


‘A brother’ through Secretary, 
Wellington Indian Association Wellington 
Anand Mohan London 


6-10-0 
13-4-0 


Total Rs. 6,367-3-0 


DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THH UDYOGA MANDIR 
SABARMATI 
Previously acknowledged 
Secretary, Masters’ Association, 


Rs. 5,261-1-6 


Hindu Theological High Schooi Madras 5-0-0 
Meerut College through 
Prof, Paramatmasharan Meerut 200-0-0 
Goda Narsinha Sompeta 14-8-0 
Lalsingh Bhatipura 6-6-0 
Through Khadi Bhanda Bombay 5-0-0 
Through Hindu Mahasabha Rangoon 1,537-11-9 
Dr. Pranjivandas Mehta a 1,000-0-0 
C. V. Galiara 1,000-0-0 
Epis to Gandhiji from Sikhs i 501-0-0 
” ” Arya Samaj ss, 501-0-0 
ry) South Indians ,, 501-0-0 
Saran Poddar a 500-0-0 
Korshibhai Vrajpal e 500-00 
Purse from Gujarati School # 401-0-0 
Mohanlal Kalidas ; Ge *  400-0-0 
Through Chunilal Sanghani 1 225-8-0 
Popatlal Dahyabhai & Sons” ae 100-0-0 
Vrajpal Dharamsi BS 1000-0 
Suraymal Lallubhai ‘7 100-0-0 
Through Swamiji . . 84-0-0 
Bhagvanji Mulji i 50-0-0 
Punjabhai Thakarsi 50-0-0 
Jabarmal Hanuman i 25-0-0 
Sheth Sukhlal Dhanji is 15-Q-0 
Dr. R. C. Chaudhri is 10-0-0 
Through Kirani of Chettis ra 6-8-0 
C. M. Gandhi a "2-0-0 
T. K. Madura : * 1-0-0 
Miscetlaneous contributions to 
Gandhiji a - 1F6-0-0 
2 ‘2 Andhra 1-0-0 


cae 


Total Rs, 13,219-11-3 


South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVJIVAN PR SS 


Previously aucknowledged on p- 152 Rs. 1, 67-15-0 
In mem. Aravindabehn ees, 
through Maganlal Dayalji Valod 10-0-0 
Kishorilal Gupta Aligadh 5-0-0 
Harjivan Chhaganlal Vadhvana Ahmedabad 25-0-0 
Mirimal Titron 10-0-0 
Bbudharbhai Mathurbhai Pandya Ahmedabad. 25-0-Q_ 
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Dayalji. Velji Karachi 5-0-0 
Ramji Bhagvanji Argam 10-0-0 
Saindas Kapur Kishtwar 2-0-0 
Pragji Jagabhai & Co. Rudeport 13-4-0 
In mem. Shantagauri through 
Shah Trikamji Govindji Veravai 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 1,578-3-0 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 
SABARMATI 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 2,482-5-0 


Pandit Bhavanishankar Simla Hills 25-0-0 
Sundardas’ Vallabhaas Karachi  30-0-0 
Through Princess xtreet 

Khadi Bhandar Bombay 25-0-0 
Through Hindu Social Club Rangoon 200-0-0 
Miscellaneous contributions received 

by Gandhiji while on tour 3-0-0 


Total Rs, 2,765-5-0 


Wanted 

Graduates in agriculture or holders of a dairy 
diploma to apply for 

1. The post of Assistant Manager of the Udyoga 
Mandir Geshala, 

2. Two Shurji Vallabhdas scholarships tenable for 
one year and to be given to those who will do 
ptactical work at the above Goshala and who,.if found 
satisfactory, will, after the year’s probation, be em- 
ployed by the Sheth on a monthly salary of Rs. 75 
rising to Rs.125 by annual increments of -Rs. 25. 
The amount of the scholarships will be determined 


‘by the needs of the candidates selected. 


Only those who would take up the work in a 
missionary spirit and will conform to the regulations 
of thé Udyoga Mandir need apply to 

Secretary, 
Udyoga Mandir, Sabarmati 


. Autobiography 
Volume I of Lhe Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy. octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for- packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for oo countries 10s. 
$ 3 post free. 


Histoty of Sntonuiahe in South Africa: 


‘ The English translation of this book by Valji Govindji 


Desai from the original in Gujarati by Gandhiji, complete 
in. one volume, fpages’ 512, demy octavo, price 
Rs. 4-8-0, packing and postage extra. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi 
Krishnadas, Crown 16, pp. 450, Khadi bound with 
jacket, price 3-8-0. Packing and Pgstage extra. 
Economics of Khaddar by Richard B. Gregg 

226, price 1-8-0, 


With Gandhiji in Ceylon ‘by Mahadev Desai, 
160, price 1-4-0. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 

Branch office at Princess Steet and in Madras from 

the publisher, S. Ganesan, Triplicane. 


Manager, Young India 
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Wanted Self-conversion 


It was at Kurnool during the Andhra tour that I 
received an anonymous letter complaining that members 
of the local reception committee who were surround- 
ing me were Khaddar-clad only for the occasion and that 
they were habitual wearers of foreign cloth and 
given to. foreign fashions. At the meeting itself, I saw 
a fair display of foreign garments. I therefore referred 
to the contents of the letter whilst at the same time 
I criticised the anonymous writer for hiding his name. 
The anonymous writer who must have heard my 
speech promptly wrote to me disclosing his identity. 
As the letter does credit to the writer and is other- 
wise instructive I give it below in full: 

“Secrecy is a sin. But owing to the reasons 
set forth below I did not give out my name in 
my letter of yesterday. I ama Government servant. 
You are fully aware of the fact that as a Governmet 
servant I am not expected to express even my 
sincere opinion about my country’s state or its 
needs. This is high treason. But still I could not 
bear to see the palpable insincerity of many of 
those that came to attend on you yesterday. That 
was torture to me to see. The duty of the literate 
lies in convincing the masses. But it is very 
wrong on the part of the literate to think that the 
illiterate masses can be made to believe by insincere 
behaviour. If every one takes into his head ta 
live by your advice even within his own home, 
l am sure the time will not be far when India 
can hold up her head as a free and independent 
country. Utter want of sincerity cannot convince 
the masses. We set a bad and a damaging example 
by our hollowness and we give occasion to the world 
to mock at us. My mind was ill at ease with all 
these thoughts and I therefore wrote to you. 
Though very poor, I do not care whether it is well 
or ill for me as a Government servant to give out 
my name, as long as I feel convinced that I have 
done no wrong. | do not also much mind whether 
my telling out my name to you will jeopardise 
my position (as a Government servant ) which is 
my sole means of livlihood.”’ 

The writer and others who may write to public 
journals with a reputation to keep should know that 
editors are bound to withhold from the public names 
which the owners give only for editors’ satisfaction. 
The writer therefore may rest assured that his name 
will never be disclosed. If it is any satisfaction to 
him he may know that I destroyed the portion 
containing his name as soon as I had finished reading 
the letter and that I could not recall the name myself 
even if I tried. 

In my opinion even if he had written his letter for 
publication with his name, he could have come to no 
harm. The letter is perfectly innocent and such as 
any Government servant can write with impunity. We 
often hesitate to do the right only because of needless 
fear. We must learn to dare to do the right thing. 

Whether the writer’s specified charge against the 
Kurnool leaders can be borne out or not I do not know, 
but I know that what he says about the insincerity of 
public life has a substance of truth init. If the leading 
Glass did as it preached, we should haye no difficulty 
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in getting an adequate response from the masses. 
What is therefore sorely needed is undoubtedly conver- 
sion of the leading classes. When that comes, the 


rest will be easy. 
M. K. G. 


Dhoti cum Sola Hat 

Pandit Durgashankar Mehta of Seoni writes: 

““T was a practising lawyer but non-cooperated 
in 1921. Circumstances have driven me _ back 
to law but I am a strict Khaddarite. I have. 
given up the use of trousers and ties and attend 
court and the local legislature in dhoti. As 
Chairman of my District Council I am running 
Famine Road Works, which require my being out 
in the sun. Recently I got a touch of the sun 
and went in for a hat, which has been specially 
made of pure Khaddar. This has started a 
controversy., Will you take part in it?” 

This is an old controversy. My narrow nationalism 
rebels against the hat, my secret internationalism 
regards the sola hat as one of the few boons from 
Europe. But for the tremendous national prejudice 
against the hat, I would undertake to become president 
of a league for popularising sola hats. In my opinion 
educated India has erred in taking to (in this climate ) 


‘unnecessary, unhbygienic, inelegant trousers and in 


betraying general hesitation to take up the sola hat. 
But I know that national likes and dislikes are not 
governed by reason. The Scotch Highlander will run 
the risk of being singled out by his kilt as an eafy 
target for the enemy but will not abandon the 
awkward kilt. I do not expect India to take kindly 
to the sola hat. Nevertheless workers like Pandit 
Durgashankar need not be ruffled by criticism and 
may certainly wear Khadi imitations of the sola hat. 
It is in reality an easily portable wmbrella that 
covers the head without the necessity of one hard 
being occupied in carrying it. The Calcutta policeman 
who shades his head from the fierce sun by sustaining 
an umbrella in his belt puts himself under a double 
handicap when. pitted against his European fellow 
member. Those who have strong prejudices against 
sola hats should study the contrast I have described. 
I may here draw the reader’s attention to an indigenous 
and effective equivalent of the hat that is very generally 
worn by the poor farmers of Malabar. It is an 
umbrella without the handle, made of leaves with a 
bark hoop to fit the head. It is cheap, thoroughly 
effective and in no way akin to the hat and yet almost 
just as serviceable. 
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‘Food Faddists’ 


I have been known as a crank, faddist, mad man. 
Evidenly the reputation is well deserved. For wherever 
I go, I draw to myself cranks, faddists and mad men. 
Andhra has its fair share of all ‘these. They often 
find their way to Sabarmati. No wonder then that I 
found these specimens in abundance during my Andhra 
tour. But I propose to introduce to the reader only 
one fellow crank who by his living faith in his mission 
compelled my admiration and induced me to plunge 
into a dietetic experiment which I had left unfinished 
at the age of 20 when I was a student in London. 
This is Sundaram Gopalrav of Rajahmundry. The 
ground owas prepared for him by a_ survey 
superintendent whom I met at Vizagapatam and who told 
me he was practically living on raw food. Gopalrav 
bas a nature cure establishment in Rajahmundry, to 
which he devotes the whole of his time. He said to 
me, ‘The hipbaths and other kindred appliances are 
good so far as they go. But even they are artificial. 
To be rid of disease it is necessary to do away with 
fire in the preparation of foods. We must take every- 
thing in its vital state even as animals do.’ 

“Would you advise me to adopt entirely raw diet?” 
I asked. 

* Certainly, why not? I have cured cases of chronic 
dyspepsia in old men and women through a_ balanced 
diet containing germinating seeds,’ was Gopalrav’s 
reply. 

‘But surely there should be a transition stage,’ I 
gently remonstrated. 

‘No such stage is necessary,’ rejoined Gopalrav. 
‘Uncooked food, including uncooked starch and 
proteid are any day more digestible than cooked. 
Try it and you will feel all the better for it.’ 

‘Do you take the risk? If the cremation ceremony 
takes place in Andhra, the people will cremate your 
body with mine,’ I said. 

*t take the risk,’ said Gopalrav. 

‘Then send me your soaked wheat. I commence 
from today,’ I said. 

Poor Gopalrav sent the soaked wheat. Kasturbai, 
not knowing that it could possibly be meant for me, 
gave it to the volunteers who finished it. So I had to 
commence the experiment the following day—9th May. 
It is therefore now a month when Iam writing these 
ays none the worse for the experiment, Though 
J baye lost over five pounds in weight, my vitality is 
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unimpaired. During the last eight days the weight 
has shown a decided tendency to increase. 


Fellow faddists should know what I am doing. 
I take generally 


8 tolas of germinating wheat, 

8 tolas of sweet almonds reduced to a paste, 
8 tolas of green leaves spinach or pounded, 
6 sour lemons, and 

2 ounces of honey, 


Wheat is replaced twice or thrice during the week by 
an equal quantity of germinating gram. And. when 
gram is taken in the place of wheat cocoanut milk 
replaces almond paste. The food is divided into two 
parts, the first meal is taken at 11 a. m., the second at 
6-15 p.m. The only thing touched by fire is water, 
I take in the morning and once more during the day 
boiling water, lemon and honey. 

Both wheat and gram germinate in 36 hours. The 
grain is soaked in water for twenty four hours. The 
water is then strained. The grain is then left in a 
piece of wet Khadi overnight. You find it sprouting 
in the morning ready for use. Those who have sound 
teeth need not pound the grain at all. For cocoanut 
milk a quarter of the kernel is grated fine and you 
squeeze the milk through a piece of stout Khadi. 


It is unnecessry to enter into further details. Woat 
I have given is enough for diet reformers to help me 
with their suggestions. I have lived for years on uncooked 
fruits and nuts but never before beyond a fortnight on 
uncooked cereals and pulses. Let those therefore who 
know anything of unfired food favour me _ with 
literature or their own experiences. 

I publish the facts of this experiment because I 
attach the greatest importance to it. If it succeeds it 
enables serious men and women to make revolutionary 
changes in their mode of living, 
a drudgery which brings 
brings disease in its train. The ethical value of 
uncooked food is incomparable. Economically this 
food has possibilities which no cooked food can have. 
I therefore seek the sympathetic help of all medical 
men and laymen who are interested in reformed 
dietetics. 


It frees women from 
no happiness but which 


Let no one blindly copy the experiment. I have 
not Gopalrav’s faith. I do not claim success for it 
yet. I am moving cautiously. The facts are published 
so as to enable me to compare notes with fellow 
food reformers, 


M. K. G. 
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Pictures from Andhra 


I 


Of no other part of the recent Andhra tour do 


the impressions stand out with such vivid brilliance 


relating to our six days’ itinerary in the 
East Godavari. It reminded one irresistibly of a 
similar tour in Travancore that Gandhiji had made 
in 1927. Travancore is rightly acclaimed as the 
garden of India, and judged by the gorgeousness of 
natural effects it has few rivals and probably no 
equal. The tangled profusion of its vegetation—its 
giant creepers and ancient teaks gnarled and . hardened 
by centuries of weatherbeaten growth, its dense 
avenues and thick shades which even the rays of the 
midday sun fails to penetrate, its wonderful sunsets 
with their blaze of fire and colour and lastly the weird 
beauty of its still moonlit backwaters softly 
washing the palm-fringed beach are features that 
it would be hard if not impossible to excel. But 
a fastidious critic may well feel that the canvass is 
too overcrowded, the colours too loud; the very 
profusion and brilliance of the scene oppresses 
and makes the senses ache for relief. The beauty 
which the East Godavari delta, on the other hand, 
spreads out to view, belongs to a different order. 
It does not daze or overwhelm, it soothes, and 
tranquilizes the senses by its gentleness and peace, Its 
vast stretches of wet green paddy fields, dotted with 
neat, picturesque looking peasants’ huts and cool, 
shady groves of the palm and the banana set off 
against the crystalline majestic expanse of the Godavari 
wending its way leisurely to the sea, with numerous 
little Jankas or islands gleaming on its bosom like 
emeralds in a tray of polished silver, present a 
panorama that even Travancore might envy. 


The itinerary was long and complicated. Tuni, 
Pithapuram, Coconada, Samalkot, Velangi, Ramachan- 
drapuram, Chodavaram with a host of others places were 
traversed at lightning speed. Crossing the brackish 
tidal waters of the Gautami on the morning of the 8th 
May we entered the Amalapuram Taluka, which with 
the Nagaram island constitutes the central delta of 
the Godavari, then hurried forward again, and crossing 
the Vasishtha the same evening by torchlight, as the 
sun was setting in a deep pink flush in the west over 
its darkling waters, we proceeded to Razola. The 
region between Amalapuram and Razola was a 
continuous, unbroken garden of mango trees, 
plantains, areca nuts and palms, and the picture of 
the thin slender forms of the latter and the broad 
silken leaves of the bananas drooping out in graceful 
curves silhouetted against the fading light of the 
evening, while overhead in the dark velvety depths of 
the sky, the stars burnt dim and low like the lights 
of a bedchamber turned down at night for rest after 
the day’s garish activities, will forever remain imprinted 
on the memory. 


as those 


But even Kazola with the haunting beauty of its 
surroundings failed to detain Gandhiji for more than 
a few hours, and motoring through the overhead 
aqueduct that carries a big canal overa branch of the 
Godavari river to the Nagaram island, we passed the 


night by the broad banks of the Godavari at 


Ganavaram. This canal remains dry for about a 
fortnight at this part of the year and so can be used as 
a bridge to cross the Godavari. The next morning 
after crossing the Godavari just above the anicut 
barrage at Dhavaleshvaram, we reached Rajah- 
mundry where the itinerary of the East Godavari 
tour concluded with a brief visit to Dr. Subrahmanian’s 
Gautami Ashram at Sitanagar and Polavaram in the 
Agency tract. 


In the hurried rush of the tour the various halts 
and functions, big and small, that crowded the 
programme were reduced to the proportion of mere 
wayside incidents. For instance one would have 
liked to know a little more about the various philan- 
thropic activities of the Maharaja of Pithapuram 
who according to the Pithapuram Taluque Board’s 
address. is not only a staunch prohibitionist who 
refuses to let out a single toddy tree on his estate for 
tapping but is also a zealous social reformer taking 
paternal interest in the Adi Andhra population on 
his estate for whose children he has established a 
home at Pithapuram where they receive free board 
and education, and to tarry a little while longer 
with Sjt.B. Venkatratnam, our host at Chodavaram, 
the spinning M.L.C. who not only himself spins but 
makes all the members of his family to spin also and 
shows the same doggedness and perseverancé in 
speaking in the Madras Council Chamber in Telugu 
as he does in drawing a thread of 30 counts and 
above from indifferently made slivers. But that was 
hardly possible. 


Ample compensation however awaited us close at 
hand. As day after day we progressed through this 
enchanting region Gandhiji’s longing to see behind natures 
painted veil the actual conditions of life of the toilers 
and workers of the land grew more and more intense. 
““You won’t get anything by being near me,” he said 
at Velangi, “you must go forth in the village and 
study things for yourself. Half the value of our tours 
is lost for want of it.’’ I willingly obeyed. The 
history of the weaver all over India constitutes a sad 
tragedy. But it is particularly so in South India, He is 
verily the damaged goods of society. It was in 
Chirala Perala that a master weaver presented 
Gandhiji with his handiwork—a delicate piece of fine 
Khadi with various Telugu and Sanskrit texts in- 
woven with its border. He said he was able to earn from 
Rs. 45 to 50 by his job, out of which he paid 
Rs. 20 to 25 to his clerk whom he employed to draw 
for him the outlines of the texts since he himself 
was illiteraté. Recently he had taken to the weaving 
of handspun yarn. Asked why he had taken to 
it so late he replied that he worked to order. The 
change from the mill yarn to handspun yarn had 
made no difference in his income. “How many 
weavers like you are there in this Taluka?” I asked 
him. “Over ten thousand, but none of them 
except myself weaves handspun yarn,’’ was the reply. 
“Are all of them as well off as you?” I again asked. 
“No,” he replied, “most of them remain out of 
employment for greater part of their time. They 
have begun to feel the pressure of competition among 
themselves.” I tried in vain to show him that in 
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depending on mill yarn they were leaning against a 
broken reed, that even the apparent prosperity 
of the few among them was purchased at the expense 
Of the rest and that unless they hastened to put them- 
Selves out of the range of the mill competition by 
taking to handspun yatn their extermination was 
merely a question of time. Personally he said he 
was quite willing for the change provided he was 
assured of a sufficient custom but he did not believe 
that the competition of the mills could ever seriously 
affect them. “We can put far more skill into our 
work at a less cost than the mills ever can,’’ was his 
self-satisfied reply. In Velangi, however, we saw the 
last chapter of the weaver’s tragedy in the process of 
enactment. But before coming to it let me give to 
the reader a brief description of Velangi itself, 


Velangi is a small typical Andhra village with 
population of about three thousand. It is far removed 
from the railway and a quaint old world air still hangs 
about it. It has no Municipality. or District Board 
or Co-operative Society. At the time of our 
visit there was no Congress Committee in existence. 
It has a small branch post office but no telegraph 
office or hospital or high school. It will be thus 
seen that the village is comparatively untouched by 
modern influences. The old order of village economy 
still prevails, though it seems to show signs of being 
in the last stage of exhaustion. There are about a 
score of pucca substantial buildings belonging to the 
Kamme landlords, the rest of the houses being 
all of the ordinary kutcha type. The Panchamas’ houses 
about 60 in number are all situated on the outskirts 
of the village, while far out in the green paddy fields 
can be seen neat little peasants’ huts. The water 
supply of the village is obtained from the tank or 
rather pond nearby whose contents are none too 
clean. This with an open air latrine system in the fields 
without even its contingent of natural scavengers, the 
pigs, that constitutes such a conspicuous feature of 
Andhra villages, completed the sanitary outfit of the 
village. 


We paid a surprise visit to the weavers’ quarters. 
There were about a dozen of them there with their 
families. Soon they all assembled round us 
and joined in conversation. Their story was 
briefly told. Prior to 1921 they wére all weaving 
mill yarn, which enabled them to earm from 10 to 
15 rupees per month. But their business had already 
begun to decline. Then came non-co-operation and 
they took to weaving handspun yarn. It was rather 
difficult to negotiate, but the rates paid were liberal 
and it gave them steady work. [or two years ‘they 
enjoyed a steady income of about 20 rupees per 
month. Then something happened.. The demand for 
Khadi dropped and they again reverted to mill yarn. 
From that time onward their fortunes steadily declined. 
At the time when we saw them most of them were 
out of work. Some had taken to the selling of mill 
cloth and they were all thinking of finding work as 
day labourers on some railway construction works 
that were going on in the neighbourhood. The 
interesting conversation which I had with these weavers 


must be held over for want of space, 


P. 


Pudupalayam Gandhi Ashram 
Famine Relief Work 
A Fresh Appeal 

It is 18 weeks since we started our famine relief. 
Our original intention was to stop it this month, for 
we had thought by this time conditions would improve; 
but our expectations have been belied. It would help 
the poor people here very much if we could keep up 
our relief work till the end of September. This means 
a further call on those who have been helping us so 
generously. 

We began, in February, giving relief to 108 
families. Week ta week our register swelled, until 
on Ist June, it included 418 families from 17 villages, 
consisting of 1,212 adults and 725 children. Excepting 
7 families of ‘caste’ Hindus, all the rest ate 
‘untouchables.’ It is no exaggeration to say that all 
these families have been saved from starvation these 
four and half months. Our relief work bas had other 
good by-products also. All the recipients of help from 
us have of their own accord pledged themselves to give 
up drink. Considering their previous habits this is no 
small matter. They have faithfully kept their resolve 
as is seen from the fact that the other day a batch 
of them came and reported to us that they had 
sat in judgment and imposed a fine on _ four 
delinquents belonging to their village and brought 
us the amount collected, one rupee. The offenders 
too had come with the judges and explained that they 
had been ignorant of the pledge taken and had just 
come back from the plantations where they had gone 
to work as coolies, and had drunk toddy on the way 
not knowing the pledge taken by their people. They 
said the fine was just because their families had taken 
the pledge and they were therefore morally bound by 
it. About a hundred children of these people, those 
in the nearer hamlets, have been attending our weekly 
baths with oil and soapnut. 


Contributions received up to date amount to 
Rs. 5,358<6-0. The grain issued is 67,352 local 
measures costing us Rs. 8,418-10-0. OF this Rs. 4,209-5-0 
being half-price was realised from the families receiving 
relief. The net disbursement from the Relief Fund 
was Rs. 4,209-5-0. The balance in the Fund is 
Rs. 1,149-1-0. Our present net expenditure on relief 
work is Rs.500 per week. If we have to carry on 
up till end of September, we shall need a further 
amount of Rs. 7,000-0-0. May I appeal, therefore, on 
bebalf of these unfortunate people, to all those who 
can realise their sufferings to contribute liberally and 
enable us to continue the relief work? 


C. R, 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
Index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs. 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s. 
$ 3 post free. 
also be had in Bombay from our 
beside the Khadi 


Copies can 
Branch Office, at Princess Street, 
Bhandar. 

Manager, Young India 
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Dr. Sunderland’s Volume 
(By M.-K. Gandhi ) 

If the house of the editor of the Modern Review 
could be searched, why should he not be arrested ? 
The Government of Bengal did not leave us long in 
doubt. Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee has been arrested 
and is to be tried for sedition. The sedition evidently 
consists in his having published the Rev. Di. Sunder- 
land’s bodk of which the Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
says: ‘The Rev. Dr. Sunderland became personally 
known to me during his visits to India and my visits 
to America, and won from the first my deep regard. 
I have greatly admired his courage, earnestness and 
sincerity in taking up in this book the cause of the 
Indian people. . . . His love of humanity, 
which knows no geographical boundaries or racial 
differences, should be a lesson to all of. us who seek 
to share his ideals and carry on his work.’ In the 
foreword the author says: 

“‘I very much desire not to be misunderstood 
as to my motive in writing this book. Let no one 
say, or‘for a moment believe, that the book means 
enmity to Great Britain. It means nothing of the 
sind, any more than pleas for freedom of the slave 
in the old days of American slavery meant enmity 
to the American nation which permitted slavery. 
I speak very plainly; but in everything I endeavour 
to be candid and fair, and to treat with respect 
and courtesy those who hold views different from 
my own. I say some things which sympathizers 
with British rule in India will doubtless deem 
severe, and perhaps even resent. But I do not 
think them severe in any other sense than that 
in which a suigeon is severe who probes a wound 
with a view to its cure. I am in no sense 
whatever England’s foe or ill-wisher. What 1 
advocate for India I believe to be for England’s 
good as well as for India’s. I want no wrong done 
to England, in connection with India or anywhere 
else. But I also want England to do no wrong to 
India, or through India to the world. 

“I would like also to make clear, at the 
outset, that I am far from condemning all English- 
men, or Englishmen indiscriminately, on account 
of England’s great wrong of holding India in 
bondage. While 1 believe that many Englishmen 
are seriously blameworthy, I gladly recognize that 
many are not. 


“The plain fact is, there are two Englands, 
just as there are two Americas. One of the 
Englands—that which I like to think of as the 
true one believes in justice and freedom, not 
only at home but everywhere else. This is the 
England of Magna Charta; of Milton and Pym and 
Hampden; of Pitt and Fox and Burke in 1776 when 
they demanded justice for the American Colonies;of 
Burke and Sheridan in connection with the trial 
of Warren Hastings, when they demanded justice 
for India; the England that abolished its slave trade 
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in 1807 and slavery in all British dominions in 
1833: the England of the Reform Bills; the England 
of such friends of India as Cobden and Bright, 
Lord Ripon, Mary Carpenter, Professor Fawcett, 
Charles Bradlaugh, A- O. Hume, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Sir Henry Cotton, and many others 
in the past; and many today, both inside and outside 
of Parliament (and particularly the Labor Party). 
“This England I honor and love. This is the 
England that the world honors, and that has made 
the name of Britain great. If this England had been 
in power, India would never have been conquered 
and reduced to bondage, but would have been dealt 
with justly, befriended, and helped to rise in 
freedom to an influential place in the world like 
that of Japan. I have written every word of this 
book in earnest sympathy with what I believe the 
principles of this true and nobler England. 
“There is much reason to believe that this 
England, if in power to-day, by offering to the 
Indian people promptly, generously, courageously, 
honestly, in absolute good faith, freedom and 
self-government under Dominion Status like that of 
Canada and Australia, could retain India as 4 
contented (and, of course, immensely important ) 
member of the British Empire. . 


“Unfortunately, there is another England. 
Unwilling as one 'may be to confess it, or to have 
it so, there is an England whose ideals and political 
principles are almost the exact opposite of those just 
described. It is the England which fought against 
Magna Charta; which refused to give justice and 
freedom to the American Colonies in 1776; which 
has constantly allied itself with militarism and 
imperialism; which fought two wars to force opium 
on China; which long held Ireland in bondage; 
which opposed all efforts to abolish the slave 
trade and slavery; which has opposed practically 
all political and social reforms in England; and 
which today, while giving profuse promises to 
India of pots of gold at the end of a rainbow 
thrusts into prison without trial Indian leaders 
who agitate for freedom, and gives no assurance of 
any real intention of ever loosening its iron grip upon 
what King George calls “My Indian Empire.’ 

“This England I do not love or honor. It is 
solely against this evil, and as I believe, dangerous 
England, that any hostility or criticism found in 
the following pages is directed. 

“In my judgment, this England, unless held in 
check, will create irreparable hostility between the 
Indian people and Great Britain, and thus make 
India a smouldering volcano of unrest, certain on 
no distant day to burst into an eruption of the 
most dangerous possible character. 

“In other words, I believe that this imperial- 
istic, might-makes-right England, if kept in 
power, will as certainly lose India to Britain, as the 
rising of the sun. The men at this England’s head 
are the Lord Norths of our time, who are driving 
India to revolution, just as Lord North and George 
III in 1776 drove the American Colonies to Revo- 
lution. And India’s revolution, if it comes, will be 
sympathised with by all Asia and by all intelligent 
lovers of liberty in the entire world. And there 
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will be no possibility of its being put down. 
India will emerge a free, independent and great 
nation, wholly independent of Britain. 


“Something ought to be said here regarding 
my qualifications for writing about India. Have I 
sufficient knowledge of the subject to make my 
book worthy of the attention of intelligent readers ? 
As a partial answer, I venture to submit the following 
personal statements. 

“I have been deeply interested in India during 
all my adult life. That interest began in my 
boyhood, as the result of reading and hearing much 
about Indian Missions and becoming acquainted 
with two returned missionaries. Early the dream 
took possession of my mind of becoming a 
missionary myself. This dream was constantly with 
me in college and theological seminary, and my 
studies and reading were shaped largely with a 
view to a life in India. My sister, next in age to 
myself, went there as a missionary; so idid my 
college mate and dearest friend. 


“As for myself, my thought changed and I 
chose a different calling. But my deep interest in 
India did not wane and has never waned. For 
more than forty years I have been a constant 
student of India’s great religions, her extensive 
literature, her philosophies, her remarkable art, 
her long history, and above all, her pressing and 
vital present-day social and political problems. 

“On account of my known long-time interest in 
Iadian matters, in 1895-96 I was sent by the 
British National Unitarian Association on a special 
commission to India to study the religious, social, 
educational and other conditions of the Indian 
people, and make an extended report upon the 
same in London on my return. In 1913-14, I was 
sent again, on a similar commission, by the joint 
appointment of the British Unitarion Association 
and the American Unitarian Association. 

“In prosecuting the inquiries and performing 
the duties of these two commissions, I travelled 
in India more than 13,000 miles, visiting mission- 
aries, government officials, English businessmen 
and prominent Indians, speaking in nearly all tke 
more important cities, and holding conferences with 
Indian leaders of all religious and political parties. 

“Nor were my investigations confined to cities, 
On the contrary, I took pains to prosecute my 
inquiries in many smaller towns and _ villages 
spending weeks travelling on horseback from village 
to village in remote country places where no 
American had even before been seen. By these 
means I was able, as few foreigners have been, to 
come into direct contact with all classes, and study 
India’s problems from the side of the people them- 
selves, as well as from the side of Great Britain, 
and thus find out firsthand the actual conditions 
existing in the land. 


‘1 was fortunate in being able to attend two 
annual sessions of the India National Congress, the 
Indian National Social Conference, and the All- 
India Theistic Conference,—speaking at the first two 
named, and speaking and presiding at the last; and 
what was very important, forming acquaintances at 
these great gatherings with political leaders, leaders 
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of social reform, and Brahmo and Arya Samaj and 
other Theistic leaders from all parts of India. 

“While in India, I became deeply interested 
in the important periodical press which I found 
there—dailies, weeklies, and monthlies—some of 
which quite surprised me by their great excellence. 
These periodicals I read extensively during both my 
visits; and ever since returning home from my 
first visit in 1896, I have been a regular subscriber 
to, and reader of, never fewer than seven of these, 
published in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Poona, 
Lahore and Allahabad. Thus during all these years 
I have been able to keep in almost as close touch 
with the affairs of India as with those of my own 
country. 

“Nor has my reading about India been 
confined to these constantly arriving and important 
periodicals; there have been few books of 
importance upon Indian matters ( particularly books 
dealing with political affairs and social questions ) 
published in England, India or America within the 
past thirty years, that I have not imposed upon 
myself the duty, and given myself the pleasure, of 
reading. 

“ And possibly most important of all, during the 
entire five years of thestay of Mr. Lajpat Raiin America 
( from 1914 to 1919 ), I had the privilege and honor 
of being intimately associated with that distinguished 
Indian leader in active work for India, reading 
the proofs of the three books written and published 
by him in this country, writing the extended 
‘Foreword’ of the first, and assisting him in 
other ways; and when he returned to India, 
becoming editor of the monthly Young India, 
which he had established in New York.” 
Dr.Sunderland is a nonagenarian. He is no 

adventurer. If he is seditious, it is virtue to be in his 
company. Undoubtedly the book contains strong things 
strongly put. But there is no malice in them. The 
book is brimful of quotations from eminent English 
writers. It has passed through its second edition 
inside of a year. I tender my congratulations to 
Sjt- Ramananda Chatterjee on his having published 
Dr. Sunderland’s book and on his being therefore singled 
out for the honour of a prosecution. This arrest is 


forcible proof of Dr. Sunderland’s indictment of British 
rule. 


Khadi Guide 


The A. I. S. A. has just. published a Khadi Guide 
which as well as the report of the A. I. S. A. fot 
1927-28 all public workers should possess. Both 
can be had at the offices of the A. I. S. A. of its 
many depots at Rs. 1-2-0 and 0-4-0 respectively. ‘The 
Guide is profusely illustrated and gives information 
about the Khadi activity in all the provinces. 
It contains too some useful maps. It should 
be the concern of every patriot to study the 
activities of an institution that finds work for nearly 
1,000 middle class mén and through them distributes 
among nearly one hundred thousand women, 5,000 
weavers and 700 carders in over 2,000 villages twenty 
four lakhs of rupees annually. The report contains 
audited accounts which careful workers may criticise. 
The Association is in need of sympathy as well as 
informed and useful criticism. M. K. G. 
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Bardoli Enquiry Report 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell’s report 
illuminating document. Its pages are an evidence of 
the immense conscientious labours they have put 
into the work entrusted to them, within the limits 
prescribed by the reference whose operative sentences 
(including an obvious grammatical slip) were word 
for word as the people’s representatives had drawn up. 
Though therefore the actual finding on the question of 
the amount of assessment is, as Mahadev Desai has, in 
my opinion, conclusively pointed out,* faulty, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and the ryots of the tracts concerned 
are bound to accept it. It is up to them however at 
least to reason. and point out to the Government the 
defects in the finding and to leave it to their honour to 
remedy them. Throughout the brave fight the people put 
up, the question never was one of rupees, annas and pies, 
burdensome though the assessment was. The question 
was one of principle and justice. Resentment was 
felt against the high-handed and contemptuous manner 
in which the people’s case was treated. The authors 
of the report have completely vindicated its justice. 

The officers were to 

“enquire into and report upon the complaint 
of the people of the Bardoli Taluka and Valod 
Mahal and Chorasi Taluka— 

(a) that the enhancement of revenue recently 
made is not warranted in terms of the Land Revenue 
Code, 

(b) that the reports accessible to the public do 
not contain sufficient data warranting the enhance- 
ment and that some of the data given are wrong;” 
and they were to “ find, that [ sic] if the people’s 
complaint is held to be justified, what enhancement 
or reduction, if any, there should be upon the old 
assessment,”’ 

On all these points the Commissioners have sub- 
stantially found in favour .of the people. As to the 
first complaint the Commissioners have found that the 
authorities have offended against the spirit of Section 
107. The Commissioners’ examination of the second 
complaint is detailed, exhaustive, able and instructive. 
It is the best part of the report and covers 40 out of 
77 pages of the body of the report. This examination 
proves to the hilt almost every one of the charges 
brought by the people against Messrs. Jayakar and 
Anderson. There could be no better vindication than 
this; 


is an 


“We are bound to hold that the complaint 
referred to in point (b) of the terms of reference is 
substantially justified. The data in the reports, 
apart from the rental and sale Statistics, are 
obviously not sufficient to warrant either the 
general increases sanctioned in the maximum rates, 
or the much higher increases in the case of 
particular villages. The rental and sale statistics 
have been carelessly compiled, are demonstrably 
incorrect in a large number of cases, and in 
general must be regarded as completely unreliable. 
Further, the established method of using the 
statistics is in our opinion unsound in theory, and 
however it may work in practice in other districts, 


*Young India, 23rd May, 1929, 


is not capable of giving satisfactory results in this 
part of Gujarat, where leases and sale transactions 
are affected by such a variety of disturbing 
factors. In view of this conclusion we submit 
that the present settlement cannot be allowed to 
stand in either of the two talukas.” 

Having thus found that the increase made by the 
Government had offended against the spirit of Section 
107 of the Code and that the data relied upon by the 
Government were insufficient and faulty, the Com- 
missioners had to say what the increase or the reduction, 
as the case may be, on the old assessment there should 
be. Though in my opinion the case before the Commis- 
sioners was for a substantial reduction in the old assess- 
ment, such a proposal was evidently beyond their ken. 
Revision has traditionally come to mean an increase, 
be it everso slight, in the general rate of assessment. 
Though therefore they have rejected the Government 
rate of 22 per cent. increase as excessive, they have 
proposed an increase of 5.7 pér cent. This means an 
increase of Rs. 48,648. instead of Rs. 1,87,492. 

For the people’s representatives they have unmixed 
praise. I cannot resist the the temptation to quote 
from the report the Commissioners’ unqualified 
appreciation of their ‘ valuable assistance’: 

“At all our inspections the case for the 
agriculturists was also watched by representatives 
specially delegated for the purpose, principally 
Mr. Narahari Parikh and Mr. Mahadev Desai. In 
addition to the compilation of much useful ¢in- 
formation on their own lines, these gentlemen had 
systematically investigated and tabulated in advance 
the rental or sale transactions of each village in 
our programme, and their detailed knowledge of 
individual cases not infrequently enabled us to 
obtain more accurate information than would 
otherwise have been available. We gladly ae- 
knowledge here the conscientious and impartial 
manner in which this assistance was given to us and 
its real value for the purposes of this enquiry.” 
But as I have already said the report suffers from 

limitations. Though the total increase proposed by 
the Commissioners is trifling in the aggregate, it is 
not warranted by the facts of the case and in certain 
cases serious injustice has been done, unconsciously 
no doubt, by the Commissioners. If the Government 
is wise, it would redress the injustice. This is an 
injustice which it was within the power of the Com- 
missioners to avoid and which they could and would 
have avoided, if they had more time, and if they had, 
as they should have, heard the people’s representatives 
on the proposed increase. Such a precaution is necessary 
when every case or every village is never individually 
examined. In assessing particular villages Messrs. 
Broomfield and Maxwell have simply drawn deductions 
from the condition of villages which they have thought 
to be analogous. What therefore they could not do or 
failed to do, the Government can, if they wish, do now 
without much time or trouble and render the needed 
justice in individual cases. 

But the report also suffers from defects, which the 
Commissioners had no power to remedy. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai’s belief is shared by all those who have 
at all studied the land revenue policy, that the land is 
already over-assessed and that the case is not one of 
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tinkering with particular assessments but it is one of 
Overhauling the whole land revenue policy. The 
pages of this valuable report show that both the 
revenue laws and the methods of their administration 
are far from satisfactory. But this is a question 
which the people of Bardoli had not raised. It is for 
the country now to demand a radical change both 
in the law and its administration. This requires a 
critical study of both, and popular education and 
propaganda in revenue matters. It will tax the 
Sardar’s best ingenuity and provide him with a 
platform for civil disobedience of an all-India 
character, should the Government still prove obdurate 
and deaf to public opinion. The illuminating report 
and the Bardoli triumph should render unnecessary 
any such heroic measure. 


The Abode of Prosperity 


In one of the numerous chapters which the 
Mahabharat devotes to the praise of the cow 
( Anushasana Parva, Sec. LXXXII), Yudhishthira is 
represented as asking Bhishma the reason why 
cowdung is popularly supposed to be gifted with 
prosperity and Bhishma as telling him an ‘old story’ 
in reply. Once upon atime, he said, the goddess 
Shri,* assuming a very beautiful form, entered a herd 
of cows who were astonished to see such a peerless 
beauty, and asked her who she was and whither she 
would proceed. Shri said she was dear unto all 
creatures. The Daityas had been lost for ever, being 
forsaken by her. The Rishis and the gods owed 
their success to her. She wished to take up her 
abode in their body if they graciously permitted her to 
do so. The cows declined on the ground that she 
was fickle and restless. Shri again pressed her suit, 
saying she must not be disregarded rierely because 
she had made herself cheap by seeking them instead of 
being sought by others as usual. A second time did 
the cows refuse to grant her prayer, but Shri still 
persisted in her entreaties. Shesaid she would be 
rejected by all the world besides if the cows disowned 
her. She did not mind in what part of their body 
they lodged her so long as they did lodge her. The 
cows then said, 

*O you of great fame, it is certainly desirable that 
we should honour you. Do you live in our urine 
and dung. Both these are sacred, O auspicious 
goddess.’ 

x x x 

The reader will perhaps be inclined to smile and 
exclaim: What a story for Bhishma to relate, for 
Yudhishthira to hear and for Young India to tran- 
scribe in the twentieth century! But this ludicrous 
looking parable proves Bhishma to have been a seer 
who realised intuitively truths which modern science 
discovers by experiment. Gold and silver, pearls, 
rubies and diamonds do not constitute real wealth. 
The only real wealth is food grains, and the growth 
and nutritive quality of food grains are chiefly 
dependent on farmyard manure. No artificial chemical 
manure can compare in this respect with cowdung and 
cow’s urine. Hear what Lieut. Col. R. McCarrison, 
officer in charge of the Deficiency Diseases Inquiry, 


* 4, ¢., the goddess of prosperity. 


has to say in course of his memorandum submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Agriculture: 

‘It has been shown in regard to plants, as in 
regard to animals, that they cannot thrive, nor their 
seed attain to the fullest ‘reproductive quality,’ unless 
they be provided, in addition to the mineral constituents 
of their food, with certain organic substances, known 
as ‘auximones.’ These substances, which are akin 
to vitamins, are as essential to the normal metabolism 
of plants as vitamins are to the normal metabolism 
of man and animals. They not only enable the plant to 
build up from the simple ingredients derived from the 
soil those organic complexes required as food by men 
and animals, but they enable it to elaborate vitamins 
without which these organic complexes cannot be 
properly utilised by the animal organism. Auximones 
are produced in the soil from decaying organic matter 
by the action of certain soil bacteria; and the best 
organic matter for this purpose is farmyard manure... 

‘The nutritive quality of food grains is influenced, 
among other things, by the manurial treatment to 
which the soil is subjected. ...It has been found 
in regard to millet—a common food grain in South 
India— that soil, on which it is repeatedly grown, 
but which has received no manure for many years, 
yields a grain the nutritive value of which is so low 
that it may actually be harmful to the users of it, 
suggesting the acquirement by the grain of toxic 
qualities. It has been shown, moreover, that the nutritive 
and vitamin values of the millet grown on soil treated 
with cattle or farm-yard manure are markedly superior 
to those of millet grown on the same soil when 
treated with a complete chemical manure. In regard 
to wheat it has been found that when it is grown 
on soil treated with farmyard manure, its nutritive 
value is approximately 17 per cent. higher than when 
grown on soil treated with complete chemical manure. 
The deficiencies of the wheat grown under the latter 
conditions are due in the» main to an inferior content 
of vitamin A, that substance which is so essential in 
maintaining the resistance of man and his domestic 
animals to infectious diseases.’ 

In the case of wheat, Lieut-Col. McCarrison 
found from his experiments, that though the yield in 
grain from the ‘no manure plot’ was so much lower 
than the plots which received cattle or chemical 
manure, in nutritive and vitamin values it was higher 
than the chemically manured produce: 

Percentage gain in body weight in 72 days. 

Basal diet + chemical manure wheat 92 per cent. 
Basal diet + no manure wheat 107 per cent. 
Basal diet + cattle manure wheat 114 per cent. 

[ Basal diet means food containing proteins, fats, 
carbohydrates and salts in proper amount and 
proportion but without vitamins. ] 

Here are the results of two more experiments by 


Lieut-Col. McCarrison in his own words, which tell 
their own tale: 


“I took first of all a diet of polished rice. 
fed groups of pigeons on it. 
from various sources, I saw 
millets were capable of preventing the animals 
declining in weight. Here again we find that millet 
grown on cattle manured soil has a greater capacity 
for preventing loss of weight than that grown on 


. . e ee | 
Then by adding millets 
to what extent these 
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chemical manured soil. The curious thing in this 
experiment was that millet grown on soil which had 
received no manure at all fora long time was 
actually harmful.” 

“Cattle manure millet’ was richer in vitamin B 
than’ chemical manure millet,’ since, when added in 
the same amount to a basal diet of raw, polished, 
washed and autoclaved rice, it delayed the onset of 
polyneuritis for a long time. If the vitamin B value 
of ‘cattle manure millet’ be taken as 1, that of 
‘chemical manure millet’ is approximately .66.”’ 

It was therefore in the fitness of things that 
Bhishma described Lakshmi as residing in cowdung 
and cow’s urine. It is only by conserving and utilis- 
ing these that we can have bumper crops of highly 
nutritive food grains. It is the height of folly to 
burn cowdung as fuel, as will also appear from the 
following questions addressed to Dr. E. H. Pascoe, 
Director, Geological Survey of India, by one of the 
Commissioners on agriculture and his answers: 

‘What would be the manurial value of a maund of 
cowdung? At present, if cowdung is used as manure, 
what would be its value in rupees?’—‘I understood it 
would be about 115 annas a maund.’ 

*That was. in the year 1908?’—‘Yes...., 

‘According to Dr. Watson’s* paper, its manurial 
value would be 11 annas per maund, and when it is 
used as fuel ‘its value is 4 annas?’— ‘As fuel its 
value is 44 annas,’ 

‘So this country loses on every maund of cowdung 
burnt as fuel about 7 annas?’—‘Yes.’ 

‘That is the net loss to agriculture ?’—‘ Yes.’ 

It is, if possible, still more foolish to waste cow’s 
urine. Burning cowdung as fuel is no better than 
rolling currency notes into cigarettes and smoking 
them as some merchant princes are reported to do. 
Cowdung should be used exclusively for manuring 
purposes, and Babul or such other tree should be 
extensively planted for providing fuel. 

VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


Pandit Nehru’s Appeal 


Pandit Motilal Nehru has addressed the following 
appeal to Congress members of the legislatures: 


programme of reorganization for the next three 
months, failure to comply with which will lead 
to the disaffiliation or mnon-recognition of the 
Committee concerned. Those of us who are 
members on behalf of the Congress of the 
Central Legislature or the provincial Councils have 
now to demonstrate that we can work outside the 
Councils as well as inside. Even from the point 
of view of future Council work it is essential that 
we should work in our constituencies and consolidate 
the position of the Congress. 

“I write this letter to appeal to you to give 
some time and energy to working for this Congress 
programme. You would naturally prefer working 
in your own constituency. This is right. I would 
suggest however that you should immediately get 
into touch with your Provincial Congress Committee 
so that full advantage may be taken of your time. 
and your efforts may be coordinated with those of 
others. 


“You may of course concentrate on any item 
of the Congress programme. I would specially 
suggest however the formation of village and local 
Congress Committees, the enrolment of Congress 
members and volunteers and the boycott of foreign 
cloth. I would also strongly recommend your 
collecting funds for Congress work. These monies 
should be sent to the Provincial Congress 
Committees concerned which will issue receipts 
to the donors. The money may also be sent 
direct to the A. I. C, C. office in Allahabad. 


“I would like to keep a separate record of 
these activities of Congress members of the 
legislatures so that the country may know what 
we can do outside the Councils. I would therefore 
request you to send me a monthly letter telling me 
briefly what you have done to further the Congress 
programme. This report may take the form 
suggested on a separate sheet. It should be sent 
to me direct. 

“If you have any difficulties the office of the 
A. I. C. C. will be glad to help you in removing 
them.” 


“You must have read with interest the 
recent pronouncement of the Viceroy and of some 
provincial Governors extending the life of the 
legislatures. As. you are no doubt aware, the 
A.I.C.C. and the Working Committee considered 
this situation and decided to call upon all Congress 
members of the legislatures to abstain from 
attending them till futher notice. They were further 
asked to devote all their available time to the 
furtherance of the Congress programme in the 
country. 


“*It is clear that the real strength of the nation 
is built up by work outside the present legislatures, 
and even our Council work carries weight only to 
the extent of the organised strength behind us. 
All indications point to an approaching crisis and 
by the end of this year at the latest we must be 
ready to face this crisis with confidence. The 
A. 1. C. C. has therefore laid down a special 


* Supplement to Indian Trade Journal, X, 27 August 1908, 


This authoritative pronouncement that ‘the real 
strength of the nation is built up by work outside the 
present legislatures’ has come none too soon. If the 
members of the legislatures will recognise this obvious 
truth and emphasise it in their speeches and acts 
during the remaining months of this year, we should 
be ready to face any crisis that may overtake the 


country. 
M. K. G, 
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The Raniparaj at Unai 


It has been my practice to describe in these 
columns the simple and beautiful Khadi exhibitions 
that the Bardoli Raniparaj hold every year. I describ- 
ed the last year’s exhibition as a ‘living exhibition.’ 
This year’s was no less living and had some special 
features of its own. This year’s Conference was held 
at Unai—a place noted for its hot springs which 
attract thousands of pilgrims to the shrine of the 
goddess whose name is associated with the springs. 
The choice of the place was most appropriate, the 
evident object being to convert the pilgrims to the 
message of the spinning wheel and _ total abstinence. 
I shall not dwell on the scenes of squalor and dirt 
which make such places of pilgrimage the laughing- 
stock of a critical world. But there was a deplorable 
feature attaching to this particular place which I may 
not omit to mention in passing. Part of the place is 
in the territory of the Baroda State and part of it lies 
in the Vansda State—both Hindu States. Fairs are 
usually held on the days of the pilgrimage at all such 
places but the Hindu States gave this place a unique 
notoriety by providing for the installation of no less 
than five—I am not sure that they were not eight— 
liquor booths for the benefit of the pilgrims. If they 
drink on ordinary days why not on the purnima of 
Chaitra too? One of the stock arguments of those 
who do not wear Khadi is that they would not deceive 
the public by wearing Khadi on special occasions. 
Possibly the Hindu States being custodians of the 
moral welfare of the pilgrims did not want the 
habitual drunkards to deceive the goddess by ab- 
staining from drink on that purnima day! 

I do not think however that the Conference or 
the exhibition succeeded in enticing away the 
customers of these booths. Much more propaganda, 
and very skilful organisation are needed before we 
can turn the prevailing tide into a healthy channel. As 
it was, those who went to Unai to see the exhibition 
and to attend the Conference would not have gone 
tHere but for the Conference and the exhibition 
which were lost on those who went on the orthodox 
pilgrimage. 

But to return to the Conference and the exhibition. 
The Conference which was presided over by Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel was held under the shade of a huge 
banian tree, and the exhibition under the spreading 
branches of two other trees, which formed a natural 
bower, the main gate and the arch being formed by 
the two trunks with their branches clasping one 
another to form the arch, The visitors were requested 
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to come armed with their wallet of food. Some did 
so and some cooked their coarse meals on improvised 
hearths under the mango trees. The Conference 
was thus held at practically no expense. 

As President of the Conference Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
laid special stress on the Hindu States’ duty in the 
matter of prohibition, ‘It is a shame,’ he said, 
“that the number of toddy and liquor shops in a 
Hindu State should exceed the number of schools. 
I would far rather close all those schools than suffer 
the existence of a single booth. And as Hindus cannot 
you forego this wretched income for one sacred day 
in the year? That there should be liquor shops 
specially opened for the pilgrims who come here to 
purify themselves is sinful and criminal.’ 

The rest of his speech was a friendly word to the 
Parsis of Bombay who had raised such an _ outcry 
against the alleged oppression of the Parsi liquor 
shopkeepers by those engaged in the prohibition 
campaign. ‘It is an unfounded cry, I am sure,’ he - 
said, ‘and so long as the movement is in the hands of 
sisters like Mithybehn who is an ornament of the Parsi 
community this outcry is not going to worry meat all. 
Let those who utter and publish all sorts of allegations 
make personal inquiries before they rush forward with 
their execrations." The speech and the resolution that 
was passed appealing to the Parsi friends to send a 
committee of inquiry into the allegations have had a 
wholesome effect and some of the Parsi friends in 
Bombay have already approached the Sardar with a 
suggestion to hold a round table conference in Bombay. 
The Sardar has expressed his willingness to accede to 
their request, though he has made it clear that a 
conference without an inquiry on their part might 
bear no fruit. 

The Exhibition ‘Jay-out’ I have already described. 
The cotton-cleaning and carding and spinning depart- 
ments were as educative as they could be, the spinners 
having been selected from amongst the youngest 
children as well as octogenarians. Every department 
emphasised the difference between the right way of 
doing the thing aud the wrong way of doing it. 
There were elaborate’ instructions exhibited on 
cardboards which I am afraid were not so_ necessary 
for the illiterate Raniparaj as for the literate ‘upper’ 


class people who had gone there. A noteworthy 
feature of this year’s exhibition was that every 
demonstrator in every court, including the carpentry 


section, belonged to the Raniparaj community. 

Some of the charts prepared by the boys of the 
technical school at Vedchbi were most instructive, 
showing the various stages of their progress in spinning 
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and weaving. The perfection which has been achieved 
in carding could be seen by any one who had the 
privilege of sitting at the wheel that was kept going 
all the twenty four hours for the purpose of spinning 
yarn for a big National Flag. The slivers were made 
by one of the expert carder-girls of the community 
and they made spinning a pleasure and a privilege. 
One felt as though one might go on spinning with 
those slivers for hours together without breaking a 
single thread. 

There was one little court which presented the 
self-spinner’s economics in a most effective manner, 
self-spinnes meaning a farmer who picks his 
own cotton, cleans it, gins it and spins it at home. 
All these processes are possible for these Raniparaj 
people—as there are already 700 families pledged to 
wear nothing but literally home-made Khadi, and the 
self-spinner’s economics was nothing more than a 
proposition demonstrated in their own homes. For 
this purpose the actual instance of a self-spinner was 
taken. He has been making his own Khadi for four 
years with the following result: 

He gets 13 lbs. of lint out of 40 lbs. of seed 
cotton and 12 lbs. of yarn out of 13 Ibs. of lint. 
He weaves it also himself producing 36 yards of 
Khadi which is enough to make him 12 dhotis or 12 
saris, as these people wear very short widths. If 
instead of thus converting his own home-grown 
cotton into Khadi he had soldthe same 40 Ibs. of 
cotton he could have got out of the proceeds 3 mill 
saris or 3 foreign dhotis only. No more eloquent 
economics was needed for those plain simple folk. 

An elaborate table showed the extent to which 
several families had added to their yearly income by 
producing Khadi during their leisure hours whilst 
attending to their agriculture in the busy season. Some 
of these were cultivators with holdings of 40 to 50 
bighas, and their annual additional income out of 
Khadi production was as much as Rs. 200 to Rs. 225 

Here is a table of the progress of spinning in these 
areas: 

1981 1,982 


Vedchhi Spinners. 183 418 


1983 1984 Total 
1,087 


Yarn inlbs, 830 2,102 4,760 2,599 10,291 
Spinners 25. 280 
Sarbh eany 
mmo Yarn in: Ibs. 211 2,048 587 2.846 
. Spinners 46 160 
Bard ; 
ee Vee in ihe. 375 1,006 1,381 
Madhi Spinners 84 
Yarn in lbs. 523. 749 1,272 
Spinners 
Bee Varese the: 1,304 1,304 


The blanks under the year 1984 are due to the 
Satyagr@ha campaign. The following figures will give 
an idea of the remarkable progress that this year 
promises to show: 


Spinning wheels Carding bows Handgins 
sold sold sold 
1984 362 110 29 
During five months of 
current year 1985 1,291 759 78 


Here is a table of the net rofit 
ng p S made out of 
1980 =1981 1982 1983: 1984 =Total 
Ks, 324 336-0 1,836-6 5,224-0 4,738-0 12,167-0 


The ‘net profits’ mean the price of Khadi and 
cottonseed minus the price of seed cotton and the 
weaving charges. 

The 700 ‘self-contained’ families are all abstainers. 
The next year’s figures should show the number of 
new converts made, the number of families weaned 
from drink and foreign cloth. M. D. 


Pictures from Andhra 
II 
The Velangi Weavers 

Here is the unfinished portion of the story of the 
Velangi weavers referred to in last week’s Young 
India. 

‘Do you know what all your misfortune is due to?’ 
I asked them. ‘It is due to your reverting to mill yarn.’ 

‘But,’ replied one of them, ‘handspun yarn was 
troublesome to work with and then the rates for 
weaving Khadi which were fairly high to begin 
with were gradually reduced.’ ‘That is all 

e,’ I expostulated. ‘But there is in the world 
something like fidelity also. If you had remained 
faithful to Khadi, Khadi would have remained faithful 
to you and you would not have been thrown out of 
work as you are at present. People purchase Khadi 
because Khadi is woven from handspun yarn and so 
has a status. Now mills cannot weave handspun yarn. 
So long as you wove Khadi you were safe against 
their competition but as soon as you began to weave 
mill yarn the distinction between your and the naill 
cloth disappeared amd people naturally gave preference 
to finer looking mill cloth over your hand-woven 
sloth.’ ‘That is true,’ they exclaimed together, ‘ we 
are paying the price of our sins.’ 

The Expiation 

“Then are you prepared to take to handspun yarn 
again?’ I asked. 

“Yes, we are,’ they answered. 

“And this time you won’t again revert to mill 
cloth even if the rates for weaving Khadi are 
reduced?’ I asked. ‘The little birds of the forest 
cling to their tiny nests where they have been nursed 
and .prefer to be reduced to ashes with them when 
the forest catches fire rather than unfaithfully desert 
them. Will you, who are men, do less than even 
these little birds?’ I asked. 

‘No, we will remain faithful to the last. 
our witness.’ 

“But what is the meaning of your swearing eternal 
loyalty to Khadi when you are yourselves wearing 
mill cloth?’ I asked, turning round. 

The question was rather unexpected and set them 
thinking. I continued my argument, ‘What would 
you think of a businessman who instead of advertising 
his own wares advertised those of his rival in trade 
instead? Won’t you think that he is demented if not 
soft-brained? Now that is exactly what you are doing. 
You expect others to patronise your Khadi but you 
give advertisement to mill cloth by wearing it 
yourselves. Now is it not suicidal ?’ 

‘Yes, we see, we must discardit,’ they laconically 
replied. 

‘Lastly, may I ask you what you have to say in 
defence of your conduct?’ I said addressing those 
who were selling mill cloth, 
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One of them replied that they were selling foreign 
cloth only because there was very little demand for 
handwoven cloth, and that their business did not 
encreach upon the latter. I explained to them that it 
was like cutting the trunk on which your neighbour 
. Was sitting and then ascribing his fall to the action of 

Bravitation. The remark went home and set them 
roaring with laughter. Those who were still engaged 
In weaving cloth now grew vehement in their denun- 
ciation of the unpatriotic conduct of tnese who 
were betraying them for a mess of pottage. ‘You 
familiarise the village folk with the tinsel foreign 
cloth,’ they said indignantly, ‘you corrupt their taste 
and still you expect that they will continue to 
patronise our manufactures. What a hypocrisy! Now 
come, be plain and let us have a straight issue.’ 

In the end the first weaver, who was trying to 
defend the traffic in mill cloth, sulkily admitted the 


corn and agreed that it would be wrong to 


continue 
to sell mill cloth. 


Never Again 

“You erred once,’ I finally told them, ‘ and 
grievously you have paid for it. But today you have 
resolved to turn a new leaf in your life. Cheer up. 
On all sides the Khadi tide is rising. There is an 
ever increasing demand for it which all the Khadi 
Bhandars in the country can hardly cope with. The 
*21 is coming back again. Prepare yourselves for it.’ 

“We are all ready,’ they put in together. 

* And you won’t go back on your pledge as you 
did in ’23?’ I added. 
. “No, we never will,’ they replied in a chorus. 

The sad story of the Velangi weavers is in 
epitome the history of thousands of weavers in the 
East Godavari. Almost every other village in the plains 
here contains a few weavers and a fair number of 
them possess a large contingent. In Rajahmundry 
some 400 households are so employed, in Nagaram 
Taluque 300 and in Tuni, Peddapuram, Bandarbenke 
(Amalapuram), Uppada and Pithapuram division about 
200 households. Four other villages each contain 100 
weavers; and in about twenty other places the number 
of the craft is considerable. In the days of the 
East India Company sometimes 14 lakhs of rupees 
worth of cloth was exported annually. Then, 
as in other parts of India, it received short 
shrift when the Company no longer needed Indian 


handloom products and the tide was reversed. 
Even then for a long while Godavari district 
resisted inundation by foreign stuffs. But today 


the Lancashire cloth holds sway here as elsewhere 
and Tuni has earned an unenviable notoriety for 
the manufacture of spurious Khadi which even the 
A. I. S. A. finds hard to suppress. The root cause 
of all this is the severance of connection between 
the spinner and the weaver. 
The Carpenter’s Story 

We next visited a local carpenter, a fine village 
type full of sturdy independence and unbounded self- 
confidence that is now fast passing. away. There 
were about six of them in the village, each being 
attached to a number of Kamma and Kapus cultivators 
for whom he prepared or mended agricultural 
implements such as ploughshares, scythes etc., and 
received in return a fixed share of the field produce 
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in kind. The earnings just enabled him to keep the 
family pot boiling. 
‘Do you ever take milk or ghi?’ I asked him. 
No,’ he replied, ‘we occasionally take some 
butter milk. Ghi we give to our children only. We 
purchase about 4 anmas worth of it every month.’ 


“Have you heard the name of the Congress?’ I 
next asked. 

“Yes, I was at Coconada when it was held there.’ 

“And what did the Congress do there?’ 

‘That I do not know. I did not go in; they 
wanted a ticket before they would admit me. 


So I 
enjoyed it from outside. It was a brave sight. Such 
a number of motors and carriages and all the 


patriots assembled in one place. 
Of sit,” 

“Where do you purchase your stores from?’ I next 
questioned him changing the subject. 

‘From Coconada. There is so much litigation 
going on here. Some one or another is going there 
almost every day. And so there is no difficulty.’ 


‘And what are your purchases generally ?’ 
“Spon, -c1atha. oo 


‘Hullo, cloth, while a dozen weavers’ 


We had a fine time 


families 
already in 


the village? How much worth of it do you go in 
for yearly ?’ 


‘About 20 rupees worth per year for the whole 


family.’ 
New Scythes for Old 

‘Now listen to me,’ I began. ‘Do you know 
there are in Coconada big companies that import 
agricultural implements made in the West? ‘They are 
both better and cheaper than yours. You should thank 
God you are so far away from the railway track. 
But should they once fasten their claws upon you and 
begin sending agricultural implements to your village 
then God save you!’ 

‘They can never undersell us. If they do we 
will charge such high rates for repairs that people 
won't find it cheaper in the long run to purchase 
foreign implements.’ 

‘But you forget that in that case they can easily 
exchange new implements for old ones for a nominal 
additional sum. As a matter of fact some of these 
companies are so rich and powerful that they can 
afford to present implements free to the villagers to 
kill your business out.’ 

‘If they do so, we, the villagers, will combine and 
refuse to have to do anything with 
companies.’ 

‘Aye, there lies the 
all the people of the 


these foreigu 


rub,” I put in. ‘You want 
village to boycott foreign agri- 
cultural implements to safeguard your trade. Have 
not they a right to expect a corresponding service 
from you? May not the village weaver and the 
village spinner turn round and ask: What are you going 
to do to safeguard our interests first?’ 
‘Yes, that is right,’ he said. 
The Sinking Ship 
‘Now, I will tell you an interesting thing,’ I 
continued. ‘You saw those huge ships at Coconada. 
Do you know what they do when a ship is in 
distress at sea? Every ome is expected to help his 


neighbour, the weakest, i. c., women and children, 
(Continued on page 207 ) 
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Khadi and Boycott 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


Our disbelief is an extraordinary 
We have no faith in our ability to do anything. If 
it is total prohibition it is regarded as impossible. 
Hindu Muslim unity is a daydream. Removal of 
untouchability in the face of Sanatanist opposition is 
unthinkable. Boycott of foreign cloth through mills 
we did not achieve, through Khadi we cannot achieve. 
There thus remains nothing that we can possibly do. 
Hence Swaraj is an impossible proposition and 
slavery our natural condition. This is 
debasing state for any one to be in. 

Our disbelief is the greatest stumbling block in 
our march towards Swaraj. Let us just examine the 
proposition that boycott cannot be achieved through 
Khadi. It is said that Khadi production is not enovgh 
for our wants. Those who talk or write thus do not 
know the A BC of Khadi. Kbadi is capable of 
infinite expansion because it can be as easily made 
as bread if we have the will. I need not go into the 
economics of Khadi for the purposes of boycott. 
Supposing England and Japan ceased to send us their 
cloth and our mills somehow or other could not work, 
we would not think of the economics of Khadi but 
we would simply manufacture the required quantity 
in our own homes. The merchants who had lost 
their piecegoods trade would all be occupied in 
Khadi production. It is only because we have 
created a vicious atmosphere of impotence round 
ourselves that we consider ourselves to be 
helpless even for the simplest possible things. But 
for our hopelessness, there is no reason why we 
should not feel that what Bijolia has been able to 
do without the stress and incentive of boycott, we 
should certainly do under the great and patriotic 
incentive. It is being done today in Bardoli on such 
a scale that the technical department is unable fully 
to cope with the demand for wheels and accessories. 

Undoubtedly the movement will fall flat if every- 
body becomes a critic and bystander and nobody says, 
“It is my business.’ This movement depends for its 
success upon the willing and organised cooperation of 
millions. This cooperation can be had for the asking 
if the thinking class will put their hands to the wheel 
with the fixed determination to succeed. Let them 
remember that this is a movement which has ga 
growing and vigilant organisation with a modest capital. 
It has only to be worked by the nation to its fullest 
capacity and success is a certainty. 

Let it be remembered that there 
constructive scheme before the nation for effective 
action on a universal scale. I have repeatedly pointed 
out in these pages how production of Khadi can 
be indefinitely increased. I have described the 
three methods, viz., spinning for hire, spinning for 


phenomenon. 


is no other 


self and spinning for sacrifice. Once the 
spirit of true sacrifice seizes the nation, it is 
possible to inundate the market with handspun 


a most. 


yarn, And I have shown that the secret of Khadi 
production lies in increased production of yarn. There 
are over ninety seven lakhs of pupils studying in 
all the schools of India. It makes a miserable 
percentage of less than 4 per cent. of the total population, 
but the number is enough for easy organisation of 
sacrificial spinning. This figure takes no account of 
several other institutions that can be also similarly 
organised without much effort, if the determination 
is reached that we must achieve boycott through 
Khadi. 


Notes 


Sheth Jamnalalji’s Action 

As a self-respecting man, Sheth Jamnalalji could not 
have acted otherwise than he has in reply to the 
request of the Deputy Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, to deliver the copy in his possession of 
Pandit Sundarlalji’s ‘History of British Rule.’ He 
rightly regards the action of the U. P. Government as 
‘high-handed and tyrannical’ and house searches all 
over India as ‘highly insulting, objectionable and 
vindictive’. He claims to have read the book which 
in his opinion is ‘unobjgctionable and a praiseworthy 
endeavour to inculcate the lesson of non-violence.’ 
The action of the police in searching his house and 
offices in spite of his assurance that the book was not 
in any of them affords additional justification, if such 
was wanted, for the language used by him. The object 
of the search was clearly not to find the book but to 
insult Jamnalalji. The proper answer to this insult is 
for every one who has Pandit Sundarlal’s volume in his 
possession to inform the police in his or her district 
and the press of such possession and challenge search 
or prosecution or both. If this course is adopted by 
the public and if there are many copies still untraced, 
the Government will soon discover that it will make 
of itself a laughingstock by continuing the fruitless 
searches of numberless hoyses. Searches, imprison- 
ments and the like are effective only so long as they 
frighten people. 


Gita in National Schools 

A correspondent asks whether Gita may be com- 
pulsorily taught in national schools to all boys 
whether Hindus or non-Hindus. When I was 
travelling in Mysore two years ago 1 had occasion to 
express my sorrow that the Hindu boys of a high 
school did not know the Gita. I am thus partial to the 
teaching ot Gita not only in national schools but in 
every educational instiution. It should be considered g 
shame for a Hindu boy or girl not to know the 
Gita. But my insistence stops short at compulsion, 
especially so for national schools. Whilst it is true that 
Gita is a book of universal religion, it is a claim 
which cannot be forced upon any one. A Christian or a 
Musalman or a Parsi may reject the claim or may 
advance the same claim for the Bible, the Koran or 
the Avesta as the case may be. I fear that Gita 
teaching cannot be made compulsory even regarding 
all those who may choose to be classed as Hindus, 
Many Sikhs and Jains regard themselves as Hindus 
but may object to compulsory Gita teaching for their 
boys and girls. The case will be different for 
sectional schools. I should hold it quite appropriate 
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for a Vaishnav school for instance to lay down Gita 


as part of religious instruction. Every private 


school has the right to prescribe its own course 
of instruction. But a national school has to act 
within well defined limits. There is no compulsion 
where there is no interference with a right. No one 
can claim the right to enter a private school, every 
member of a nation has the right presumptively to 
enter a national school. Hence what would be 
regarded in the one case as a condition of entrance 
would in the other be regarded as compulsion. The 
Gita will never be universal by compulsion from 
without. It will be so if its admirers will not seek to 
force it down the throats of others and if they will 
illustrate its teachings in their own lives. 


A Contradiction 


The reader will recall a paragraph I gave to a 
letter from an Andhra correspondent who had complained 
that the ladies at the women’s meeting at Tanuku 
had a purificatory bath after the meeting under the 
belief that the Antyaj girl Lakshmi was with me at that 
meeting. Two correspondents have sent letters energe- 
tically protesting that the charge is wholly false. I 
gladly reproduce one of the letters: 


““We were all surprised to read your note in 
Young India for the 16th inst. entitled ‘Untouch- 
ability’ about the ladies’ meeting at Tanuku. The 
remarks are justified if what your correspondent 
wrote is true. But I am sorry to say your 
correspondent has erred grievously. 

“Tt may be possible that some ladies might 
have taken Shrimati Prabbavati Devi for the 
Antyaj girl, Lakshmi. But as far as I know it is 
not true. Some of the ladies thought she was the 
Kamma girl who had offered to join the Ashram. 
But it is untrue to say that all the ladies, babies 
included, had a purificatory bath soon after the 
meeting in the river Cristanadi. I was at the 
place of the meeting as the ladies of my family 
had been to the meeting. I am a Brahman and 
my ladies have not had a purificatory bath. I know 
many ladies who attended and they assured 
me they never contemplated such a thing. I read 
and explained your correspondent’s letter to many 
orthodox ladies and it was news to them. One 
fact may be noted: viz., the ladies were crowded 
into a small hall and they were waiting for more 
than an hour, they sweated profusely. Some ladies, I 
know, bathed to remove this dirt. Some might 
have bathed as they had to cook the evening meals, 
But to suggest that they did this to purify them- 
selves from the touch of a so-called untouchable is 
a gross libel.” 

Both the correspondents have given their names. 
I have no reason to disbelieve their statements and I 
am sorry for hurting the feelings of the ladies who 
attended the meeting. I had the name of the corres- 
pondent who had made the charge now contradicted. 
I have therefore written to him to inquire how he 
came to make the serious charge. It isa matter of joy 
to me that ladies nowadays resent the imputation that 
they would regard as pollution the presence of the 
so-called untoucbables at meetings attended by them. 


M. K. G, 


The Almoda Tour 


Record of collections: 

13-6-1929 — Bareilly: Purse, Rs..1,650-0-0; Public 
meeting, 93-11-3; Ladies’ meeting, 96-7-45. 
(Of this sum Rs. 56 earmarked for educational 


purposes.) 

14-6-1929—Haldwani: Purse, 500-0-0; Collections, 
98-7-15. Kathgodam: Purse, 251-0-0; 
Collections, 20-10-6. Nainital: Purse, 


3,124-1-6; Collections, 391-14-6; Auctions, 
225-0-0; Ladies’ meeting on the 15th, 1,199-0-0. 
15-6-1929—Bhawali: Purse, Rs. 2,097-13-0;. Shilp- 


kars’ purse, 101-0-0; Collections, 166-5-3; 
Auction, 30-0-0. 

Total collections so far Rs. 10,045-6-6. 

Note: 

1. The Bhawali collections given above are 


not complete. 
made. 

2. At Nainital jewellery was also received at the 
ladies’ meeting. This is valued approximately 
at Rs. 2,000—0-0. 

3, Jewellery received at Bhawali is 
Rs. 66-0-0. 


The present Almoda tour was undertaken by 
Gandhiji as a part of and a fonerunner of the coming 
U. P. tour somewhere in September. Although 
originally intended to serve as a programme of rest 
and recuperation for Gandhiji after his exhausting toil 
of the Andhra tour, it has, as the above itinerary and the 
catalogue of functions will show, hardly been restful. 
But whilst the tour has once more proved to friends 
the futility of trying to give Gandhiji bodily rest 
beyond a certain degree while the state of things 
in the country remains as it is, in other respects 
it has proved to be highly fruitful of results. 
From the money point of view it was not expected 
to yield very brilliant results owing to the poverty 
of the hill population in general; but even so, as 
the list of collections given above will show, they 
have not been altogether unsatisfactory. 


The party arrived at the Bareilly station on the 
morning of the 13th and was joined there by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya Kripalani, who has once 
more proved good his title as the ‘Wandering Jew’ 
by finding a lodgment in the U. P. as the Secretary 
of the U. P. branch of the A. I. S. A. as a stage in 
his endless roamings through. ‘fresh fields and pastures 


new. 


Bareilly with its purse of Rs. 1,650 against a 
population of over one lakh and a quarter can hardly 
be said to have done justice to itself. It shows that 
it has yet to wake up from its torpor unless it wants 
to be left behind in the struggle for Swaraj. Even its 
workers’ meeting with Gandhiji in which they 
discussed the question of the Congress reorganisation 
in terms of the recent A.I.C.C. resolution on the 
subject was more like the stirrings of a man 
slumbering as a precursor of waking up from sleep 
rather than the purposeful consciousness of a man 
fully awake. 


Further collections are being 


valued at 


The presentation of the weleome address on behalf 
of the Bareilly Municipality too showed how far the 
city fathers of Bareilly had allowed themselves to lag 
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behind the spirit of the times. To begin with, contrary 
to the practice that has now become almost universal 
all over India of presenting all addresses, so far as 
practicable, at a single public function, the Bareilly 
Municipal Councillors insisted on the presentation of 
the address being at a separate meeting. It meant 
unnecessary additional expenditure of public time and 
money and an additional strain on Gandhiji and the 
isolation did not in any way add to the success of the 
function. The national song was sung by a choir of 
boys who did not know how to sing at all and were 
dressed mostly in foreign clothes by no means over 
clean. It wished Gandhiji ‘success in his mission’, 
but curiously abstained from specifically mentioning 
as to what that mission was. Gandhiji in his reply 
naturally touched on these points. 

The presentation of welcome addresses by local 
bodies to public men had become the order of the 
day, he told them. During his recent Andhra tour 
there was hardly a local body or Panchayat, that 
had not presented him an address, but it was left for 
the Bareilly Municipality to claim the antideluvian 
distinction of doing so at a separate meeting. He 
exhorted them to shed false notions of prestige and 
to take note of the wave of resurgent democracy that 
was sweeping all over the land. He congratulated the 
Municipality on its laudable action in removing the 
octroi duty on Khadi but warned them that their 
action would be litile worth unless they imbibed and 
assimilated the spirit of Khadi. One of the most 
essential things to do was to organise takli spinning 
in their municipal schools. Apart from its educative 
value it could add materially to the general production 
of Khadi. But all that required that they should first 
themselves adopt Khadi and make a study of the econo- 
mics and technique of Khadi production. Lastly he had 
been grieved to learn that the relations between the 
Hindus and Musalmans of Bareilly were not all that 
one could desire. But in spite of the lowering clouds 
of disunity that darkened the horizon of the country 
for the time being he was there to proclaim his faith 
in the ultimate establishment of Hindu Muslim unity, 
because people had come to realise that Swaraj was a 
vital need for the country and unity between all 
sections of its population was a sine qua 
of Swaraj. 

Leaving Bareilly on the night of the 13th we 
proceeded by train to Haldwani where the party was 
received by Sjt.Govind Vallabh Pant the respected 
and talented leader of the Swarajist party in the U. P. 
Council, After a couple of functions at Haldwani and 
Kathgodam we commenced our ascent for Nainital 
which was reached in about a couple of hours. From 
the blazing heat of Bareilly the bracing air of Nainital 
at an altitude of six thousand three hundred feet was 
a most welcome relief. It was here tbat Gandhiji’s 
direct contact with the people of the hills and their 
peculiar problems commenced. The catalogue of their 
woes that was presented to him at the different public 
functions made painful reading. Cut off relatively 
from the general ferment that is leavening the country 
all around, these hills instead of being the proverbial 
strongholds of liberty have become backwoods of 
inertia and reaction. The inhabitants are poor and 
timid in the extreme and hardly manage to eke out an 
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scratching the hillsides with their 
Wool manufacture that 


existence by 
crude primitive implements. 
at one time supplied to them 4 supplementary 
occupation is now well nigh extinct and 
every year a contingent of emigrants to Burma— 
the Eldorado of small jobs for the needy and the 
semi-starved all over india—issues forth from here to 
seek relief by serving as darvans, gardeners etc. Till 
recently these regions were the victim of forced 
labour, a question that has become a matter of inter- 
national scandal. The non-cooperation movement 
which swept off many an antideluvian relic of 
barbarism from the country had its repercussion on 
this system also, and although as a result of it that 
system is now gone, the sight of dandi coolies carrying 
on their shoulders human burdens is still there to 
remind one of it and pictured for Gandhiji the existing 
order of our society in which the idle rich exploit the 
toiling poor and ride as it were on the latter’s necks. 
History of abolition of that system constitutes a 
bright chapter in the history of these people but I 
must leave it to be described in its proper place later. 

Naturally the gospel of self-help and_ self-respect 
formed the kernel of Gandhiji’s message to these 
people to whom his visit has been like a gust of 
bracing fresh air in the stuffy air of a closed hot- 
house. In fact anyone who saw the rousing reception 
which they gave him and the scenes of delirious 
enthusiasm that marked their processions could not help 
feeling that his visit had been quite an event in their 
otherwise eventless stationary existence. All along 
the route the verdure-covered hillsides were dotted 
with clusters of men and women eager for 
darshan as far as the eye could reach. The public 
meeting in Nainital was held in the proximity of a 
beautiful tarn, surrounded by a charming amphitheatre 
of hills with their mist-enfolded peaks, that peers like 
a lustrous eye into the blue depths of the sky overhead, 
and was attended by even the most conservative folk 
who had kept waiting there for over an hour in order 
to hear Gandhiji. The wooden caskets in which the 
addresses were presented were knocked down for 
Rs. 120 and Rs. 100 each. At the women’s meeting that 
was held the next day besides a purse of Rs. 1,199 
that was presented to Gandhiji the ladies showered 
ornaments with a liberality that reminded one of the 
palmiest non-cooperation days, no less than two hundred 
ornaments of all descriptions from heavy silver ornaments 
to light elegant gold ones being offered by a 
comparatively small gathering. 

At the public meeting at Bhawali, the next place 
visited, besides the citizens’ address an address was 
presented to Gandhiji on behalf of the Shilpkar— 
suppressed class—people, who also presented him a 
beautiful woollen carpet made from pure handspun 
wool as a specimen of their art. Gandhiji in his 
reply, while making an impassioned exhortation to the 
people to do away with the curse of untouchabillty, 
also appealed to the members of the ‘suppressed’ 
classes to strengthen the hands of the reformers by 
giving up insanitary habits and abstaining from liquor 
and the eating of carrion. ‘amt at aét aq gai’ 
sang Tnuisidas and as the anti-untouchability move- 
ment had brought them into the public eye it 


behoved them to make their conduct exemplary in 
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every respect so as to compel universal sympathy 
for their cause. Referring to the grievances of the 
hill people enumerated in the citizens’ address 
about the difficulty in obtaining the necessary water 
supply for irrigation purposes and about their being 
deprived of the use of the grazing lands, he advised 
them immediately to set forth to work out their own 
salvation instead of vainly waiting for outside help. They 
had expressed the hope in their address that his visit 
would make the end of their woes. But he could not 
arrogate to himself that power which was God’s alone 
and God helped those who helped themselves. If they 
became united and organised: and realised the strength 
that was theirs, no power on earth could keep 
them out of their rights for any length of time. Ii 
was just to develop this internal strength that the 
A.I.C. C. had laid down the constructive programme. 
Man was arbiter of his fate and they held their destiny 
in their own hand to make or mar. 


P: 


Pictures from Andhra 
(Continued from page 203 ) 


are taken care of first and any one who tries to save 
himself before the women and children are saved is 
shot down.’ 

“I did not know that but it would be a very 
good rule to follow,’ he interjected. 

I went on: ‘The sinking ship is the Indian village. 
If everybody tries to help himself unmindful of his 
neighbour, she must inevitably go down, but all may 
be saved if every one tries to cooperate with his 
neighbour and place his neighbour’s interests before 
1is own. Hence it follows that all the villagers must 
give preference to local manufactures over imported 
ones and you must discard mill cloth and wear 
Khadi instead even though it may be costlier.’ 

“Yes, I must, I will.’ 


The Canker 


‘But there is one thing more. Do you regard the 
Panchama as an outcast?’ I asked. 

‘Ido not look down upon him. But of course 
he cannot enter our temples. And what is the harm? 
I salute my God from within the temple; he does the 
same standing outside. It is the principle of “live 
and let live.” ’ 

‘No, but supposing the Panchama himself feels 
otherwise, would it not be our duty to respect his 
feelings? And here I will tell you a true story, My 
brother would not allow me to enter his room 
because he said that father had given me separate 
room for myself. But the reply hardly satisfied me. 
I felt that a monstrous injustice had been done to 
me and I was full of wild resentment against him, 
till at last he relented and withdrew his objection. 
We then became so attached to each other that no 
children in the neighbourhood dared to provoke us. 
The same is the case with untouchability. After all 
we are all children of the same Father and the temple 
is the house of God. How can you refuse admission 
to your brother to his Father’s house without offending 
him ?’ 

He had laid aside his tools as the theme developed 
and now sat pondering carefully over my argument. 

‘Well, then?’ I asked. 
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“Yes, personally I feel that we must fraternise with 
the Panchamas and redress all their grievances,’ he 
replied thoughtfully. 

Patriotism Indeed 

“One final question,’ I said to him before we parted. 
“What does your monthly smoking bill come to? 
I take it you do not drink.’ 

“I smoke away 8 annas worth of Jlankas every 
month,’ he replied, and then added with a mischievous 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘I do not smoke imported 
cigarettes. ’ 

“So you carry your Swadeshi to the extent of 
preferring Swadeshi poison to imported poison? 
Patriotism indeed!’ I remarked. ‘You know tobacco 
is a slow and subtle poison ?’ 

“Oh, the wretched thing has already accentuated 
my asthma,’ he interjected making a wry face as he 
flung away his half burnt cigarette. 

All right, good bye. Do not forget all that about 
Khadi and the Panchamas. And do not pick up the 
discarded cigarette and begin smoking again as soon 
as our back is turned,’ I concluded as I got up. I 
fancied that he felt rather embarrassed by my last 
remark—who knows? For his eye at. that moment 
was rivetted on that discarded half burnt cigarettee 
end. 

Cry for Justice 

The round of visits in the village concluded with 
a short meeting with some Christian Panchamas. A 
neat, spacious looking house in the Panchama quarters 
attracted us by the very contrast that it offered to its 
surroundings. We went in followed by a crowd of 
Panchama men, women and children. It was a Canadian 
Baptist Christian Mission school building for the 
Panchamas. A general conversation followed in which 
the head master and his son who was an engineer 
also joined. The latter complained bitterly about the 
treatment meted out to them by the ‘caste Hindus.’ 
‘Even if by accident we happen to brush against them 
we are abused and insulted if not assaulted,” he said 
and added something about revenge. Being a man of 
education it was evident that the iron had gone deep 
into his soul. 

Revenge v. Forgiveness 


‘I know it is all very wrong and sad but it is doomed 
to disappear before long,’ I said to him, ‘but you 
must never lose patience. It should not be for me to 
tell a follower of the Sermon on the Mount the reason 
why. I will only tell you what happened in far away 
Bardoli. There, some of our men tried to impart 
elementary education to the children of a backward 
community who served as serfs to rich landholders. 
The latter felt apprehensive and tried to interfere. 
Had our workers lost their heads there would have 
been some broken heads and a long aftermath of 
bitterness and bad blood. But one of our workers 
instead went on an endless fast. At first the villagers 
were furious and excommunicated the entire body of 
our workers but after our worker had fasted for a 
a week they saw their error and made peace. Seven 
years after these happenings these very workers fought 
side by side with these villagers against the Government 
for the redress of a commoh grievance and inflicted 
a severe defeat on it. ‘nd all this wonderful thing 
happened because seven years ago under grave 
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provocation our workers had chosen to follow the 
path of self-purification and penance instead of that of 
violence or retaliation. Now I leave you to deduce 
your own moral from the tale.” 


‘We would Rebel’ 


As a final question I asked them as to what their 
attitude towards the liquor question was. They replied 
that they were as a body teetotallers by conviction 
and practice. 

‘But what if your missionaries told you 
there was no harm in moderate drinking?’ 

‘We would rebel against them,’ was the prompt 
reply. 

Round little huts of non-Christian Panchamas and 
peasants’ huts far out in the distance beckoned one to 
them as it were with an irresistible appeal but the 
bugle for the evening’s march had already sounded. 
And that satisfaction had to be postponed till we 
reached Razola. 


that 


Cold Douche 


Let not the reader imagine from the foregoing that 
this extremely interesting pilgrimage of Daridranarayan 
was always smooth sailing. It had its roughs 
and smooths like everything else in the world 
as the following incident will show. It also happened 
in Velangi. We were proceeding on our way through 
one of the streets when we were stopped bya 
venerable old Kamma lady with snow-white hair, 
sunken cheeks, a back bent double under the load 
of years but a face beaming with intelligence 
and shrewdness. She handed over to the friend 
accompanying mea gold ring and some currency notes 
as a gift that some relative of hers wanted to present 
to Gandhiji. 

“Do you know Gandhiji ?’ I asked. 

“Yes, I had been just about half an hour ago to 
lay my contribution at his feet.’ 

“Do you know what he wants us ali to do?’ 

‘No.’ 

“Then why do you take your gifts to him ?’ 

“Because be is a great man, a man of God. 
Understanding does not matter. Heart's devotion is 
everything. ’ 

‘Do you know that he was sentenced to imprison- 
ment ? Do you know why ?’ 

“Yes; he was sentenced to a term of six years’ 
imprisonment by an ungodly Government because he 
wanted to make his people happy. ’ 

‘Do you know, among other things, he wants the 
people to wear Khadi? Do you not agree that it is 
our duty to fulfil the mission for which he suffered 
and—’ 

I was thus proceeding but she cut me short. 

“Look here we live in a world of shadows. We 
can only see as in a glass darkly. The great Yadava 
dynasty met its end at the hands of Lord Krishna 
himself. Arjuna met his discomfiture at the hands of 
brigands. Yudhishthira, the incarnation of righteous- 
ness, had to endure the stetich of hel]. Even Lord Krishna 
himself fell a victim to a hunter’s random arrow shot. 
It is all so inscrutable, so incomprehensible by man’s 
understanding. Even so with Gandhiji, 
understand him? It is 
heart's worship. 


who can 
enough’ if we offer him our 
Now, my dear child, I know 
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what you are after. You cannot thus commit me to 
a particular line of action. You seem tired, better go 
home and take some rest,’ she concluded almost 
patting me on the back. 

I was simply dazed at her audacity and shrewdness. 
But I confess my centre of gravity was disturbed and 
friends observed afterwards that I was a bit unusually 
taciturn for the rest of the evening. 

Making Tiles 

Razola is a much bigger place than Velangi. Here 
as at Velangi I ventured forth accompanied by an 
interpreter into the outskirts of the town among the 
peasants’ and Panchamas’ habitations. A man _ past 
middle age with an unkempt beard and sunken eyes 
and cheeks was the first to attract attention. He was 
making clay tiles. For some time he remained 
unaware of our presence as we watched him bending 
over his work completing his endless centuries like 
Pharaoh’s slaves toiling to complete their daily quota 
of ‘bricks without straw.’ ‘Twelve hundred, twelve 
hundred, eight hundred more to do,’ he kept slowly 
saying to himself. Then evidently finding that there 
was no more wet clay before him he shouted forth 
at the top of his voice to his boy: ‘Hullo! Ho! 
Hey! Lazy-bones, why donot you bring me more 
clay? Here I have been waiting for half an hour 
without clay.’’ As a matter of fact it was only a 
couple of minutes since he had gone through his previous 
supply of clay. Hardly had he finished his speech 
when a little boy of about 12 ran up with a basin 
full of clay which he placed before him, and became 
once more absorbed in his monotonous mechanical 
series of movements in making of tiles. 

“How much does your work bring you?’ I 
asked him. 

“Between mine and my brother’s family one rupee 
at the end of the day if we can finish our quota of 
2,000 tiles.’ 

“Is tilemaking your profession ?’ 

“No, I am an agriculturist. ’ 

“Then why are you toiling over this job?’ 

He was silent. 

“I meant no offence,’ I explained. ‘I only wanted 
to clear a doubt that had arisen in my mind. I know 
of peasants in other parts of India who in spite of 
their honest toil can hardly manage to keep their 
head above water. I was wondering whether the 
same could be the case in the midst of these charming 
surroundings where nature seems to be so bountiful.’ 

Something in my words must have touched a 
responsive chord in his heart for he at once thawed 
and became communicative. 

(To be continued ) 
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The Keystone 
In the course of Gandhiji’s recent Andhra tour I 
accidentally hit upon the following - extremely valuable 
and informing chart giving in detail the weaving 
power of the various districts in the Madras presi- 
dency sixty years ago in one of the old district 
manuals for the Nellore district, edited by John ASC; 
Boswell, Esq., M. Sc. (1873). 


These district manuals are a veritable mine of 
information giving a detailed survey of the natural 
and industrial resources of the presidency and an 
account of the social and economic condition of the 
people prevailing at that time, such as one rarely 
comes across in the present day official publications, 
and a dip into them would amply repay a research 
student. From the chart it will be seen that as late as 
1869-70 there were 2,79,220 looms in the presidency 
as against 1,69,403 in 1921, consuming on a rough 
estimate 31.42 million pounds of yarn and producirg 
over 3} crores of rupees worth of cloth per year. The 
average consumption of yarn pet loom was 112 lbs. 
and the average outturn worth Rs. 125 of cloth 
per loom. It will be further noted that out of 
31.42 million pounds of yarn consumed by these 
looms no less than 22.58 million pounds or 71.8% 
was hand-spsun yarn, the amount of foreign twist 
consumed being only 28. 2% of the total. Another 
fact to be noted in this connection is that, the bulk 
of the cloth produced was locally consumed, the 
amount of cloth exported being only £ 2,22,000 or 
hardly 10% of the total. These two facts, as we shall 
see later on, g0 together and contain the secret of 
the stability of the industry. 

The chart also furnishes a clue to one of the most 
fascinating themes to a student of the history of the 
textile manufactures of India, viz., the cause of its 
It has become a sort of cant with a certain 
stt of doctrinaire economists to say that it was the 
superior economics of machine production that killed 
our hand-loom industry and that the latter was doomed 


_ decline. 


to disappear sooner OF later before the march of 

scientific invention. Now it is an extremely risky 
. ‘ - 

thing for any economist to be dogmatic about might 


have beens’ but no economist dare ignore the facts 


that have actually happened in propounding his theory, 
and historically speaking it can be conclusively shown 
that’ the extinction of India’s indigenous industry was 
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economic process but a series of 
Look at the columns 2, 3 and 4 in 
the above chart. They give the average number of 
looms as per Mutarfa returns in the Madras 
presidency during the quinquennium 1856-57 and 
1860-61 previous to the abolition of the Mutarfa tax. 
Columns 5, 6 and 7 give corresponding figures for 
the year 1869-70 after abolition of that tax. Now if 
the theory about the economic competition being the 
cause of the extinction of Indian industry is to hold 
good, one would naturally expect a marked d cline in 
the number of looms at the end of a decade f severe 
competition between the Indian handloom and the 
Lancashire mills. But what are the facts Instead 
of showing decline the number of looms as_ per 
returns for the year 1869-70 shows an increase of 
85,901 or 42.2% on the average for the quinquennium 
preceding the abolition of the Mutarfa tax. 

This remarkable recovery of the handloom industry, 
the moment this iniquitous tax was removed, in spite 
of continued and increasing economic competition, is a 
proof conclusive, if one was needed, that it was the 
former far more than the latter that was responsible 
for reducing this industry. . . 

there was one more effect of the tax. Mutarfa 
tax, aSis well known, was a tax not on the manufactured 
articles but on the various processes of manufacture, 
each process and each implement employed in it being 
individually and separately taxed, the operation of the 
tax being accompanied by a system of inquisitorial 
domiciliary visits by the revenue officials and their 
underlings which could not but have been most 
harrassing to those concerned. Unfortunately our 
present knowledge about the details of the working of 
this system is extremely meagre and needs to be 
supplemented by further research; otherwise it would 
have been an illuminating study to find aut what per- 
centage the tax on the spinning wheel and the carding bow 
worked out to of the carders’ or the spinners’ earnings 
and what proportion the aggregate tax on the various 
processes bore to the cost of production of the 
finished goods. In several cases at least the Mutarfa 
records have been included with records ‘ to be destroyed 
as useless.’ The fact to be noted here in this 
connection is that whereas the weaving industry, being 
a more or less specialised industry, was able to survive 
this tax and rapidly recuperated on its withdrawal, the 
domestic industry of hand-spinning succumbed under 
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weaving cum hand-spinning stood on @ non-com- 


This unfortunate circumstance coupled 


with the violent disturbance of the economic machinery 
of our villages as a result largely of administrative 


changes severely handicapped 


its operation, 


betitive basis; the introduction of mill yarn brought 


facturer. 


reign manu 


. 


it within effective range of the fo 


This handicap is operating today more actively than 


the Indian handloom 


ever. 


recovery impossible, 


difference 


its full 


vital 


industry and 


For 


The keystone of the handloom industry is its non~ 


competitive nature and.that in its turn depends on 


rendered 


there was this 


between our 


Restore. the latter. today and a 


domestic spinning, 


its pristine condition and in its 
Whereas the former was supported 


industry: in 


rehabilitated form. 


handloom 


industry which has 


capacity for 


full recovery of the handloom 


practically an infinite 


expansion can 


the 


spinning 


solely or preponderatingly by domestic 


become a present possibility. 


latter depended for its expansion more and more on 


Handloom 


rub. 


Therein lay | the 


yarn. 
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A Quaint Address - 


Among the Andhra notes still lying unattended to I 
find the following extracts from a quaint but instruc- 


tive address presented by the working hands of S. L. 
N. factory, Nallagaka : 


“It was in the year 1916 we could see for 
the first time our cotton being ginned by 
foreign mechanism driven by steam power. Till 
then ginning cotton in these parts was done by 
hand-gins when we had work enough for three 
months of summer to feed ourselves and our 
children. Our factory can now gin the produce 


of 20 villages and only a limited number of us 
are allowed to work, 


“About the year 1920 when you were be- 
ginning to revive hand-spinning in storm-beaten and 
almost worn out Northern India, there were few 
among agricultural and labour classes in these parts 
who could buy cloth for daily use. Eight years 
have rolled by. Mill yarn has appeared in the 
market. Its cheapness and evenness have attracted 
us. Self-spinning has lost its importance. We 
have almost come to the stage of buying cloth, 
woven mainly out of mill yarn by. local weavers 
majority of whom come from the suppressed. We 


still consider mill made cloth and foreign cloth to - 


be a matter of luxury only fit to be used by 
Brahman and Vaishya communities, the foremost to 
adopt foreign cloth for daily use. We have still 
belief in the quality of Khadi cloth and always 
prefer that if available at a reasonable price. 


“We generally use in these parts eight spoke 
Charkha with an iron axis, all complete, costing 
Rs. 6, hand-gin costs Rs. 1-8-0, the cost of 20 tolas 
‘of seedless cotton as.4, spindle costs Re. 0-0-6, 
carding charge for 52 tolas of cotton as.6 to 8, 
spinning 20 ftolas costs as.2, arranging yarn to 
make cloth of 30’ X 27” is as. 3, weaving charge 
of cloth 30’ x 27” Re.1, male dhoti measures 
103’ X 30” weighing nearly 30 tolas; and female 
sadi measures 30’ X 30” weighing 
tolas. Carding is done by professional carder, 
carding and weaving charges are often paid in 
cholam grain, the chief food crop of the district. 
Labourer gets his cotton as wages when picking 
up cotton from fields. Fortunately your visit to 
these parts bas happened in a spinning season. 
You can see some of the villagers, quite illiterate 
of the present day civilisation, still plying their 
charkhas. 

“Though our number is small (only 50) we 
represent the important religions of the district, 
besides, almost. all communities and their sub> 
sections among Hindus. We observe untouch- 
ability as regards food and drinking water. One 
community of Hindus do not even drink water 
from the hands of another. Among the suppressed 
there are more than four’ subsections. One 
- subsection of them does not allow another to touch 
even drinking well. These suppressed classes are 


made to live outside the villages and their chief 
occupation is scavenging, spinning, weaving and 
shoemaking, 


nearly 140 : 


““Moheram festival in. these parts (we speak 


Only of the villages) is mainly conducted by 
Hindu funds and help. Mohammedans help 
Hindus in celebrating Hindu festivals. In 


processions some of them actually carry on their 
shoulders Hindu idols. Hindus worship Moslim 
Saints and are called in Mohammedan names, and 
Mohammedans' worship Hindu gods and are 
called by Hindu names. Though this is all 
through our illiteracy we seem to follow the 
Sanskrit saying; 

aameaad az aa aval amg 

adeqaneat: Faq ge asia 


“Buffalo is the chief milk producer and cow 
is scarcely reared for milking. Oxen used for 
agriculture are imported from Northern Circars. 
We have not got sufficient pasture land, and it is 
one of the chief reasons why the agriculturist does 
not welcome the cow. 

“Drink evil, on a large scale, exists among 
labourers and agriculturists. God bless us, none 
of us are habitual drunkards. Malaria, typhoid, 
cholera hold their sway for nearly three months 
in the year. 

“Strikes, A. I. S. A., Congress, Swaraj, Hindu 
Muslim question, these are all words or phrases; 
we the villagers in general do not understand. 
None try to explain them for us, nor are we literate 
enough to know them. _ 

“We have all today assembled here to request 
you to accept our few coppers which may be of 
use in your public work and some samples of 
cotton and its products for your information about 
the qualities available here. We further demand 
your prayer to Almighty for our sound health, 
so that we may daily labour to earn our bread 
honestly. ”’ 

I have tried to make the language more readable 
than it is in the original. Its merit lies in its 
directness, its sense of humour and its perception of 
the true situation in spite of adverse circumstances. It 
is wonderful how even those whose interests are 
opposed to the message of the spinning wheel do not 
fail to perceive its truth. It shows how the so-called 
higher classes are responsible for the ruin of the 
supplementary occupation of millions and therefore 
for their semi-starvation, The remarks about unm 


_ touchability and Hindu Muslim relations are no 


less instructive. 


M K. G. 


A. 1. S. A. Delhi Branch 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association writes; 

Acharya J. B. Kripalani is appointed Secretary of 
the Delhi Branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association. 
All communications regarding Khadi work in that 
province should hereafter be addressed to him at 
Gandhi Ashram, Meerut City. 


Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 
“[ Third Edition] 
In this edition are included four more articles and 
a new preface by Gandhiji. pp. 160 demi octavo. Prive 
Re. 1. Postage extra 25 as. 


Manager, Young India 


Sexual Perversion 


(By M. K. ‘Gandhi ) 

Some years ago the Bihar Government in its 
education department had an inquiry into the question 
of unnatural vice in its schools, and the Committee of 
Inquiry had found the existence of the: vice even 
among teachers who were abusing their position 
among their boys in order to satisfy their unnatural 
The Director of Education had issued a circular 
action on such vice being 
with any teacher. It 


lust. 
prescribing departmental 
found to exist in connection 
would be interesting to know the results, if any, issuing 
from the circular. 

I have had literature too sent to me from other 
provinces inviling my attention to such vice and 
showing that it was on the increase practically all over 
India in public as well as private schools. Personal 
letters received from boys have confirmed the 
information. xz 

Unnatural though the vice is, it has come down to 
us from times immemorial. The remedy for all secret 
vice is most difficult to find. And it becomes still 
more difficult when it affects guardians of boys which 
the teachers are. ‘If the salt loses its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?’ In my opinion departmental action, 
necessary as it is in all proved cases, can hardly meet 
the case. The levelling up of public opinion alone 
can cope with the evil. But in most matters there is 
no such thing as effective public opinion in this 
country. The feeling of helplessness that pervades 
political life has affected all other departments. 
We therefore pass by many a wrong that is being 
perpetrated in front of us. 
_ _ A system of education that puts an _ exclusive 
emphasis on literary equipment not only is ill adapted 
to deal with the evil but actually results in promoting 
it. Boys who were clean before they went to public 
schools have been fcund to have become unclean, 
effeminate and imbecile at the end of their school 
course. The Bihar Committee has recommended the 
‘instilling into the minds of boys a reverence for 
religion.’ But who is to bell the cat? The teachers 
plone can teach reverence for religion. But they 
themselves have none. It is therefore a question 
of a proper selection of teachers. But a _ proper 
selection of teachers means either a much _ higher 
pay than is now given or reversion to teaching 
not as acareer but as a lifelong dedication to a 
sacred duty. This is in vogue even today among 
Roman Catholics. The first is obviously impossible 
in a poor country hke ours, The second seems to 
me to be the only course left open. But that course 
is not open to us under a system of government in 
which everything has a and which is the 
costliest in the world. 

The difficulty of coping with the evil is aggravated 
because the parents generally take no interest in 
the morals of their children. Their duty is done 
when they send them to school. The outlook before 
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us is thus gloomy. But there is hope in the fact 
that there is only one remedy for all evil, vz., general 
purification. Instead of being overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the evil, each one of us must do the best 
ope can by the scrupulous attention to one’s OWD 
immediate surroundings taking self as the first and 
the immediate point of attack, We need not bug the 
comfort to ourselves that we are not like other men. 
Upnatural vice is not an isolated phenomenon. It is 
but a violent symptom of the same disease. If we have 
impurity. within us, if we are sexually depraved, we 
must right ourselves before expecting to reform our 
neighbours. There is too much sitting in judgment 
upon others and too much indulgence towards self. 
The result is a vicious circle. Those who realise the 
truth of it must get out of it and they will find 
that progress though never easy becomes sensibly . 
possible. ! 


A Tragedy 


Throughout a life of continuous bustle lived among 
crowds for nearly thirty years I cannot recall a serious 
accident though I can many narrow escapes. But in 
Almoda on the day of my entry, z.¢., 18th instant, and 
after a crowded meeting, as I was returning to my 
host’s house, a villager named Padamsing who came 
rushing as villagers do to the car for darshan met 
with what proved to be a fatal accident. He could 
not dodge the car in time, fell and the car ran over 
him. He was quickly carried by kind bystanders to 
the hospital where he received the utmost attentiort and 
hope was entertained that he would survive. He was 
strongly built and brave. He lived for two days, his 
pulse was good, he was taking nourishment. But the 
heart suddenly stopped on 20th instant at 3-15, 
Padamsing died leaving an orphan boy 12 years old. 

Death or lesser accidents generally do not give 
me more than a momentary shock, but even at the 
time of writing this 1 have not recovered from the 
1 suppose it is because I feel guilty of being 
party to Padamsing’s death. I have found chauffeurs 
to be almost without exception hot-tempered, easily 
excitable and impatient, as inflammable as the petrol 
with which they have to come in daily contact, The 
chauffeur of my car had more than a fair share of all 
these shortcomings. Tor the crowd through which 
the car was struggling to pass he was driving rashly. 
] should have either insisted on walking or the car 
proceeding only at a walking pace till we had been 
clear of the crowd. But constant motor riding had 
evidently coarsened me, and freedom from serious 
accidents produced an unconscious but unforgivable 
indifference to the safety of pedestrians. This sense 
of the wrong is probably responsible for the shock. 
It is well with DPadamsing. Pandit Govind Vallabh 
Pant has assured me that the son will be well looked 
after. Padamsing received attention at the hospital 
which monied men might have envied. He 
was himself resigned and at peace. But his death is a 
lesson to. me as, I hope, it would -be to 
motorists. Although I may be twitted about my 
inconsistency, 1 must repeat my belief that motoring in 
spite of all its advantages is an unnatural form of 
locomotion. It therefore behoves those who use it 
to restrain their drivers and to realise that speed is 
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not the Summum bonum of life and may even be no 
gain in the long run. I have never been clear in my 
mind that my mad_ rush through India has been all 
to the good. Anyway Padamsing’s death has set me 
thinking furiously. 


M. K. G., 
Rashtriya Sangha and Self-support 


The boycott movement has its constructive as well 
as its destructive side. Destruction will be ineffective 
if it does not go hand in hand with construction. 
Just as a field denuded of weeds will send them up 
again if no crop is sown, so also will destruction of 
foreign cloth surely be followed by new consignments 
if there is no Khadi available. Indeed destruction or 
giving up of foreign cloth is necessary because we 
must manufacture and find use for life-giving MKhadi, 
The lashtriya Sangha of Bengal has taken up the 
constructive work. Satish Babu of Khadi Pratishthan 
who is the founder of the Sangha is concentrating his 
attention on villages being self-supporting for their 
cloth requirements. The Sanghais taking in its orbit 
parts of Utkal also. He recently visited the Alakasbram 
of Sjt. Gopabandhu Choudhry and in company with him 
and other friends surveyed some neighbouring villages. 
From his notes about the tour I take the following 
interesting extracts : 


“We selected village Ranahata about five miles 
from the Ashram. The inhabitants are all peasants. 
There is the usual poverty. The village sends a 
portion of its manhood as wage-earners to Calcutta. 
The proposition to undertake the production of all 
necessary cloth within the village was readily 
reponded to. A volunteer body of 10 was formed 
which is to receive training in the Alakashram. After 
their training Sjt. Parihari is to come and stay in 
the village for carrying on the work. The training 
is to commence from Sunday the 5th instant. 

“There are some families of weavers round the 
Ashram in Jagatsinghpur. At one time there were 
1,200 of them about the year 1663. Jagatsinghpur 
is on the river Alaka by the sea being one of the 
first settlements of the English. The flourishing 
village of that time is today practically extinct, A 
few weavers are wearily threading the course of 
their lives, the rest are all cultivators. There will 
be however no difficulty about weaving the cloth 
for Ranahata at present at Jagatsinghpur. Ultimately 
of course Ranahata will weave its own cloth. 

“The next place visited was Phansi Kuda 
20 miles from Berbampur-Ganjam, connected by 
motor bus service. The villagers are sturdy. We 
find many people clothed in Khadi. The Berbampur 
depot of the A.I.S,A has made the place familiar 
with Gandhi cloth. We found the atmosphere 
exceedingly receptive. As usual a volunteer body 
of 10 villagers was formed which is to take its 
training at Swaraj Ashram, Berhampur. A_ depot 
for Charkha and other accessories will have to be 
opened and an efficient worker put in charge of 
‘the wok at Phansi Kuda. 

“ We found the 30 miles road to the 
Alakashram thoroughly lined with trees. To my 
amazement I saw that the entire length of the road 
was swept clean. The District Board rural roads are 
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never swept and this road presented an extraordinary 
appearance. What could be the reason? We were 
passing over the road from before dawn and as the 
day advanced the mystery became clear. For I found 
groups of women not only sweeping the road but 


the surrounding fields also for collecting leaves 
and stray twigs for fuel. Collecting leaves one 
by one seemed to be an occupation. More than 


one party seemed to be covering the same patches 
and the following party got only those left by 
chance by the previous party. I sighed for- the 
day when these women will sit by: their wheels 
and will not find it economical to come out of 
their villages for collecting random straw and 
leaves scattered by the wind on roads and fields.” 
What Satish Babu has described is typical of most 
Utkal villages. Those mentioned by Satish Babu are by 
no means the poorest. But there is not much to 
choose in the midst of growing poverty. If the 
Rashtriya Sangha succeeds in its effort, it would have 
conferred a real boon on the villagers of Utkal besides 
making a substantial contribution to the boycott 
movement. 


M. K. G. 
The Almoda Tour 


II 
16-6-1929—Garampani: Tadikhet purse, proceeds of 
auction and collections, Rs. 929-10-3. ; 
18-6-1929—Ranikhet collections: General purse, 
Rs. 901]-0-0; Ladies’ purse; 113-0-0; Proceeds of 
auction and collections in the meeting, 118-11-9, 
Estimated value of jewellery received, 50-0-0.. 
Itatangal Kaligar: Purse, 17-0-0. Reoni: Purse, 
27-11-0; Wayside collections from MRanikhet 
to Almoda, 108-7-3. 

18-6-1929—Almoda collections: Proceeds from the 
auction of casket, Rs. 120-0-0; 

19-6-1929— Ladies’ meeting collections, Rs. 428-0-0- 
Estimated value of jewellery received in the 
ladies’ meeting including one sovereign, 238-7-0: 

20-6-1929—Public meeting, general purse, 
Rs. 3,217-4-0; received through different persons, 
4+62-8-0; Proceeds of auctions, 237-0-0; Public 
meeting collections, 144-11-3; Estimated value 
of jewellery received in the meeting including 
one sovereign, 48-7-0; Wayside collections, 
34-11-0. 

Estimated value of jewellery received at Bareilly, 

Haldwani and other places, Rs. 62-S-0, 
Total collections up to date Rs. 17,304-7-0, 


Gandhiji’s programme for the week commenced 
with a visit to the Prem Vidyalaya at Tadikhet where 
Gandhiji halted for a couple of days. Prem Vidyalaya 
is a child of the non-co-operation movement and was 
started in 1921 as a purely national institution. The 
management of its affairs is in the hands of the Prem 
Vidyalaya Society which at present consists of ten 
prominent public workers belonging to the districts of 
Nainital and Almoda, who have formed themselves 
into an association under the Legistered Societies’ Act 
of 1860. Manual training occupies a central position 
in the curriculum of this institution and instruction 
is at present given in spinning, weaving, carpet 
making, carpentry and dying besides the three 
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Board and instruction are free. The institution 
is housed in its own building. Of late it has 
encountered much rough weather but has 
managed to keep above the storm. Its anniversary 
celebration on the 16th instant over which Gandhiji 
presided was an impressive function and attracted 
large ctowds from the surrounding villages. Gandhiji’s 
speech therefore naturally partook of a_ general 
character and gave in a nutshell his message to the 
people of these hills. ‘“‘I heard the tale of your 
woes,” he began, “eveu before I came here, but the 
remedy lies in your own hands. Its. name is self- 
purification. We ere today weighed down by our 
own selfishness and parochialism of outlook, we 
must cast it out. We know how to die for our 
family but it is time that we learnt to goa step 
further. We must widen the circle of our love till it 
embraces the whole village, the village in its turn must 
take into its fold the district, the district the province, 
and so on till the scope of our love becomes co-termin- 
ous with the world. Our Congress Committees are 
today in a moribund condition. It should be up to 
you to rally round the banner of the Congress in 
your numbers and once more make it throb and 
pulsate with life. 
and make God your Shield. There is none mightier 
than He. A man who throws himself on God ceases 
to fear man. 


R’s. 


“In your annual report you have referred to your 
financial difficulties but 1 would ask you not to be 
disappointed by these difficulties bat on the contrary 
to regard them as a blessing in disguise, If the advice 
of a person with an experience. of 40 years of public 
life and public institutions at his back, as I claim to 
have got, can have any value for you, take it from me 
that a little financial stringency instead of being a 
misfortune to be deplored is a thing to be welcomed 
as a blessing in disguise by any public institution that 
really wants to serve the people- I, hold that no 
institution that is worth its salt can-be starved for want 
of funds. More institutions are smothered by opulence 
than are killed by poverty. Constant dependence on the 
public for funds teaches an institution the lesson of true 
humility and keeps it on the alert. On the contrary an 
institution that is altogether independent of the public for 
its support is liable to succumb to inertia and become 
lax in the performance of its duties. The amount of 
public support that an institution can command affords 
a true measure of its utility. I would therefore advise 
every institution that is faced with financial distress to 
ctirtail its activities so as to bring it within compass 
of its means rather than to keep up appearances by 
borrowing funds. In the former case the institution 
though reduced in size will still retain its pristine 
health, in the latter case its bloated size will only be 
a sign of its diseased condition. 1 would therefore 
earnestly beseech you to keep clear of this fatal error. 

“Tam glad to find that your institution has 
dedicated itself to Khadi work and has given to the 
spinning wheel a central position in its activities. But 
that is not enough. I want you to understand the 
inner significance of this little wheel and to realise the 
full potency with which it is charged. Twenty one 
years ago I made the discovery, and since then I have 
never been tired of repeating it in season and out of 
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season that there is no mightier agent for bringing 
together and tying in an indissoluble bond the teeming 
millions of India from Peshawar to Cape Comorin and 
from Karachi to distant Assam than the frail thread 
that is spun on this spinning wheel. I would therefore 
suggest to you that you should not measure its worth 
in terms of rupees, aunas and pies but in terms of 
the strength that it can generate among the people. 
Above all I would ask you to keep your faith unsullied 
and untarnished in this age of scepticism and - 
disbelief and never to lose heart. For remember that 
whilst it is given to man to strive it is God alone 
Who fulfils. ”’ 

From Tadikhet Gandhiji motored to Almoda, 
holding several little functions on the way. One of 
these was at Katarmal with the members of the 
Naika community. The word Naika in the dialect of 
these parts means a mistress and the community 
derives its mame from the shocking practice 
that prevails in its midst of parents bringing up 
their children to a life of shame as dancing girls and 
prostitutes for mercenary motives. The extent of the 
evil may be judged from the fact that in the village 
of Katarmal among about 123 families that comprise 
its entire population there were as many as 46 prostitutes 
besides the number of minor girls who were destined 
for the same fate. A vigorous reform movement has 
for some time been going for eradicating this evil. 
But although as a result of it some progress has been 
made, much yet remains to be done and Gandhiji in 
his speech scathingly denounced the nefarious system 
and appealed to the people to wake up to the full 
danger of allowing this plague spot to continue in 
their midst a day longer, and to the Naika community 
to wean itself from a practice which shameful anywhere 
became monstrous and unnatural when adopted by 
parents towards their own children. 

Almoda 

I wish I could devote more space to describe the 
beauty and grandeur of the mountains surrounding 
Almoda with their forest clad tops and airy spurs 
dotted with charming little villages or the solemn 
effect left on the mind by the eternal duel between 
nature and man that one sees going on in these 
parts, in which the latter though a mere pigmy in 


- size is yet able to Hold his own against the giant 


forces of the former by pitting against it his collective 
will and power of cooperation. But I must pass on. 

The programme at Almoda opened with the 
presentation of an address by the Municipal Com: 
mittee of Almoda. The address was in Hindi and 
was read with a faultless accent and pronunciation by 
Mr. E. S. Oakley, the Chairman of the Almoda 
Municipal Committee. It was while Gandhiji was 
returning from this meeting that the sad accident to 
Padamsing ‘described by Gandhiji elsewhere in this 
issue happened. Its shadow lay heavily on Gandhiji’s 
mind throughout his stay at Almoda and the death of 
Padamsing on the last day converted what the 
people of Almoda had fondly intended to be a trium- 
phal procession into a mourning procession. 

An important function that Gandhiji had at 
Almoda was with the members of the Christian 
community of Almoda who presented their address to 
Gandhiji on the grounds of their Church. Gandhiji's 
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reply which opened with a reference to his numerous 
Christian contacts in India as well as abroad and 
particularly his close friendly relations with the late 
Principal Rudra of St. Stephen’s College, Delhi, was 


@ feeling appeal to the Indian Christians completely 
to identify themselves with Indian ideals and 
Indian nationalist aspirations, and not to regard 


India‘s ancient culture and civilisation as a relic of 
barbarism to be looked down upon and despised but 
to treasure it as a precious heritage that had to be 
enriched and enlarged. Surely a civilisation that 
had produced such a galaxy of saints and prophets as 
India had, that boasted of sons like Chaitanya and 
Tagore and which was built on penance of so many 
pure souls could not be a thing wholly evil. He 
held all religions to be true though at the same time 
no man-expounded religion could claim perfection 
which was the attribute of God alone. Similarly it was 
their duty not to disassociate themselves from their 
fellow countrymen who professed a different faith from 
theirs but to cultivate an attitude of sympathy and 
broad tolerance towards them, to understand and 
appreciate their viewpoint and to help’ them not by 
proselytising them. but by making Hindus better 
Hindus, Musalmans better Musalmans and all of them 
better Indians. 


The District Board of Almoda also presented an 
address to Gandhiji at a public meeting at which 
several other addresses were also. presented. A 
special feature of the meeting was a takli spinning 
competition in which the representatives from various 
District Board schools in Almoda took part, the 
winner being awarded a shield as a trophy for his 
school. The Almoda District Board address formed 
illuminating reading, and must be reserved for the 
next issue. 
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Pictures from Andhra 
ll 


The Cultivator’s Lot 


“I ama cultivator,’ he began. 
of land which I have obtained on lease. 
was once mine own. It yields a gross 
about Rs. 180, out of. which I have to pay Rs.45 
to my landlord. After deducting the agricultural 
expenses it leaves me hardly enough to make the two 
ends meet. In the off season I do this job of making 
tiles as you. see, that is to say when I can get it. 
Between mine and my brother’s family it brings us 
an additional rupee per day. But it is not always that 
we can find such a job.’ 


‘I have three acres 
The land 
income of 


“Do you owe any debts ?’ 


“Yes, to the tune of Rs.500. I borrowed Rs. 100 


three years back at the rate of one rupee nine 
annas per cent. per: mensem interest. During the 
first year I paid off Rs.30. Now the debt as I 


have already told you stands at Rs. 500.’ 
A Platonic Dinner 


“What do you eat ?’ - 

‘Rice kanji in the morning, boiled rice at noon 
with fish curry or tamarind water whenever it is 
available and again boiled rice in the evening if there 
is any left from the day’s precarious supply.’ 

“Do you take milk or ghi? 

‘No, how can we?’ 

‘What have you cooked for this syringe ras 

“Go in and see. 

We went into the hut that had-been pointed out 
to us. It was a hut of the barest description in not 
an overnice state of repair; two earthen pots, and a 
dirty hurricane lantern, and one dilapidated cot being 
the only furniture. A corner of the hut was used as 


kitchen. On the fire were one over the other two pots 
of boiling water. 
‘Well, your water has already been boiling 


some time, what do you propose to’ throw into it to 


cook?’ I shouted from within. 
He laughed a hollow sepulchral laugh. “The 
water is for bathing,’ he shouted back. ‘You see,. 


to be a cultivator is no joke. What should you folk 
know of our daily vicissitudes ?’ 


His Neighbours 


The next couple of huts were pucka and more 
substantial looking structures. 

“Who lives there?’ I asked pointing to the 
nearer one. 

‘A cultivator whose brother is in Burma.’ 

‘And in the next?’ 


Also a cultivator who himself occasionally goes 
to irma.’ 

‘Do all these pucka houses belong to Burma 
going cultivators?’ I asked a bit surprised. 

“Most of them.’ 

I suggested to my guide that we should visit 
some non-Burma going cultivator who cultivated his 
own land. 

It was a rather mean looking hut to which my 
guide took me. The cultivator himself was not present. 
But the mistress of the house was sitting on the 
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loorstep cleaning rice. After some preliminary Besides these there were other agencies to which 
wee Piao I straightway asked her. the cultivator was indebted, though the extent 
‘Do you owe any debts ?' of debt issued by them could not be exactly 
me ascertained. 


‘Yes, 150 rupees. ' 

‘How old is this debt?’ 

‘Four years old.’ 

‘When do you hope to pay it back ?’ 

‘Heaven knows.’ 

‘How much land do you hold ?’ 

* Two acres.’ . 

Chillies 

“What are these? Chillies?’ I asked pointing 
to some reddish things lying on a piece of paper near 
her. 

*Chilies! Yes, chillies,’ she exclaimed as she 
shrieked with laughter. ‘Why it is fish, I purchased 
it just this evening for one pice. It is our week’s 
supply.’ 

It was enough—one pice worth of fish for the 
whole week’s supply. I felt a bit put out by the fun 
she made of my iguorance but gathering up courage 
I asked her a question which I thought would rather 
mar her fun. 

‘Does your good man drink?’ 
we do not want to be sold out of 
like our 


‘He dare not, 
our field and hut to the tavern keeper 


neighbours,’ she proudly replied. 
Tell-Tale Facts 


An economic inquiry into agricultural conditions in 
the Godavari district is at present being conducted by 
a non-official Committee appointed by the Madras 
Legislative Council with Sjt.D. Narayan Razu as 
Chairman. 

Land values in the delta area have shown a 
phenomenal increase during the last twenty years, the 
prices of field produce have gone up but the 
pressure on the land and the consequent poverty of 
the peasantry have increased at a greater rate. 
Out of the total 28,200 pattas in the Amalapuram 
and Razola talukas 14,481 or 51.4 per cent. pay 
an assessment of Rs.10 or less, the average size 
of holding in the Razola taluka for wet land being 
12 acres. The percentage that the landless floating 
population, which subsists by doing field labour, 
bears to the total population of East Godavari district 
stands at the enormous figure of 34.4. I had occasion 
to discuss the question with Sjts. K. Venkatrao and 
Satyanarayana two indefatigable workers who are 
rendering yeoman’s service in connection with the 
present inquiry, and they confirmed the impression that 
the dire struggle for existence, accentuated by lack of 
other employment, more than anything else was at 
the root of the uneconomic competition that helped 
to send up land values and rents. And Sjt. Venkatrao 
who is the Secretary of the East Godavari Co-operative 
Federation pointed out to me the startling fact 
in support of his contention that agricultural indebted- 
ness was steadily increasing in the Godavari district. 
Long term loans—as against temperory agricultural 
advances—issued by the Co-operative Banks alone 
amounted to eighteen lakhs while the estimated figures 
for the whole district stood above @n2 ‘crore, 


The latest arrival in the field had been the Marwadi 
moneylender from upcountry who had found a happy 
hunting ground here. 

‘Why do these people cling so obstinately to 
land?’ I asked my companion. ‘Here we have just 
now seen a peasant. He is sober, he is hard-working, 
he is frugal, and yet he is deeply in debt and barely 
manages to live from hand to mouth. Cultivation 
does not seem to be a _ very profitable concern 
here.’ ; | 
‘Yes, but what else can these poor devils do? 
Weaving is dying out and there is no other industry 
which they can turn to. Besides possession of land 
gives a cultivator a social status and facilities for 
borrowing money,’ he explained. So much for this 
fairest part of India. 

(To be continued ) 
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: The Kellogg Pact 


In Young India for March 21st was printed an 
appeal issued at the recent Conference of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Freedom, in 
which occurs the following passage. 

“The Pact for the ‘renunciation of war’ has been 
signed by a large number of states. The logical 
conclusion of this renunciation can only be disarma- 
ment. And it is the only way to avoid fresh wars.” 
It is possible that some of the readers of Young India 
are not fully conversant with the genesis of this Pact, 
the Kellogg Pact, as it is often called, and with its 
tremendous -possibilities. So the following very 
sketchy outline may not be out of place. iS 

It is the outcome of a movement for the outlawr 
of war which was begun inthe U. S. A. by Mr.S. O. 
Levinson in 1920, and has been gradually but steadily 
gaining strength. Senator Borah, a man of exceptional 
ability and power, has. been, so_ to speak, 
Mr. Levinson’s representative in the U. S. A. Senate, 
and in 1923 he brought in a resolution of which the 
general purport was that the U. S. A. should invite 
all the civilised nations of the world to join her ina 
universal treaty outlawing war by declaring it an 
international crime. It was at first hardly treated 
with any seriousness, but the Outlawry Committee 
founded by Mr. Levinson was steadily educating public 
opinion, so that each time Mr.Borah called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to his resolution, it was treated 
more seriously, and about three years ago the women 
peace-workers in the U.S.A. saw _ its possibilities, 
and began to work for it. About two years ago 
Mr. Levinson visited Europe, ard his scheme was thus 
brought more prominently to the fore. 

In Apsil 1927, Mons. Briand, the Foreign 
Secretary for France, speaking at a meeting in 
commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the 
entrance of the U.S. A. into the War, made a 
remark to the effect that he would at any time be 
willing to sign a treaty with the U. S. A, outlawing 
war between the two countries; and he followed this 
up in June 1927 with a formal offer to Mr, Kellogg, 
the Secretary of State to the U. S. A. Mr. Kellogg after 
some time replied with the suggestion that instead of 
a bilateral treaty between France and the U.S. A. there 
should be a multilateral treaty in which all the civi- 


lised nations of the world should be invited to join: 


‘This, it will be noticed, was in essence the same as 
Mr, Leyinson’s scheme. It is not necessary to go 
into all the carrespondence and negotiations on the 
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into the various exceptions or reser: 
vations proposed by the French and British Foreign 
Ministers, which would have weakened the treaty 
considerably, had they been embodied in it. Secretary 
Kellogg was firm in insisting on the universality of 
the treaty, and on its freedom from all reservations: 
and at last on August 27th, 1928, it was signed by 
fifteen states, and within five or six months practically 


all the states of the world signified their intention of 
adhering to it. 


subject, or 


It consists of only two very brief and simple 
articles, by the first of which the signatories, 
in the names of their respective peoples, renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy; while by the 
second they agree never to seek a settlement of any 
dispute, of whatever nature and whatever origin, save 
by pacific means. It thus stands as a clear and 
unqualified renunciation of war, and whatever reser- 
vations were sought to be made are outside it, hence 
have no binding quality, and are reduced {o a mere 
Statement of the interpretation put upon the treaty by 
the individual statesmen who made them. 

Now, while it is quite true that the logical outcome 
of this renunciation is disarmament, that outcome is 
not likely to follow very quickly. It would perhaps 
be more accurate to say that this renunciation for the 
first time brings disarmament within the realm of 
possibility. The Governments have not sufficient 
confidence in one avother to dare to disarm so long 
as war is recognised as a legitimate way of settling 
their disputes, and no student of history can blame 
them. It is doubtful how far it is even now realised 
that this treaty has placed war outside the pale of 
legitimacy; but as that realisation grows, the fear and 
distrust will gradually disappear, 

The first thing needed, then, is for the people in 
every country to realise what their Government has 
done in their name, and to build up a strong 
enough public opinion to hold the Governments to 
their word. There is little, if any, room for doubt in 
the minds of those who have followed the history of 
the Pact that it is the force of public opinion that 
has brought about its accep ance by practically the 
whole world. It is for the same force of public 
opinion to make it an effective reality. 


How does all this affect India? Do not her poverty 
and her subjection make her powerless? I think not. 
For public opinion belongs to the realm of the mind, 
and nothing can fetter mird. To build up the strong 
upited public opinion that is needed will no doubt 
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take time, especially in so vast and diversified. a 
country as this; ‘but the building can be done indepen- 
dently of all political parties and political disabilities; 
the subject belongs to a higher sphere than these. So 
now is the time to begin. Let the teachers in the 
schools and colleges lead the way by seeing that the 
youths fully understand what this Pact really is, what 
it involves, and what power it places in the hands of 
the people. When this knowledge has been assimilated 
by the educated it will in some form permeate the 
masses of the uneducated, preparing the way for the 
stand India will take when she has attained her 
freedom. 

It has been objected by some that there is no 
hope of Governments being sincere, or keeping their 
word, and that the treaty is therefore a mere futile 
gesture, a “fictitious Peace Pact” (Young India, p. 117); 
the reply is that the people can, if they so will, prevent 
its being so, and make it instead one of the greatest 
events that have ever happened in human history. If 
they realise what another war would mean, now it 
would in all probability spell the destruction of civilisa- 
tion, and if they realise what an opportunity the 
signing of this Pact gives them, they will assuredly 
not fail to take advantage of it. Fy 


[I gladly publish L. E.’s contribution and have 
no difficulty in agreeing that the Kellogg Pact has 
great possibilities, the patent insincerity of many signa- 
tories notwithstanding. I share to the full the appre- 
hension about the Pact felt by the correspondent whose 
letter to Young India L. E. has mentioned. But this 
insincerity does not trouble me. My difficulty is as 
to the suggestion made by L. E. about India’s part 
in promoting peace. India’s contribution to peace 
must in the nature of things be different in kind from 
that of the Western nations. India is mot an 
independent nation. And it may be inferred from her 
present position that she has not the will to be 
independent. The parties to the Pact are mostly 
partners in the exploitation of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa; India is the most exploited among them 
all. The Peace’ Pact therefore in substance means 
a desire to carry on the joint exploitation peacefully. 
At least that is how the Pact appears to me to be at 
present. ~India has never waged -war against any 
nation. She has put up sometimes ill organised or 
half organised resistance in self-defence pure and 
simple. She has therefore not got to develop the 
will for peace. She has that in abundance, whether 
she knows it or not. The way she can promote 
peace is to offer successful resistance to her exploitation 
by peaceful means. That is to say, she has to achieve 
her independence, for this year to be known as Domi- 
nion Status, by peaceful means. If she can do this, 
it will be the largest contribution that any single 
nation will have made towards world peace. If my 
diagnosis is correct, it will be realised that the teaching 
such as L. E. wants in the schools can only be 
ineffective, and what is worse, hypocritical. Even if 
the teachers can make themselves believe in what 
they may be called upon to teach, it will find no echo 
in the hearts of the boys and girls of their classes, 
even as a person who has never hurt a fly will fail 
to understand the meaning of an appeal made to him 
to will not to spill blood. M. K, G.]} 
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Pictures from Andhra 
IV 

Panchama Sister’s Tale 
We passed on to the Panchamas’ quarters. An 
old lank woman with.a wizened face and projecting 
shoulder blades and a single blue sadi wrapped round 
her body was standing in front of her hut husking 
paddy. It was her day’s earnings. She had been 


engaged in carrying baskets of earth the whole day in 
in a 


connection with some digging operations 
neighbouring field. 
‘Will this suffice for all your needs? Do you 


always get enough to eat?” I asked. 

She busied herself with her husking instead of 
answering. Deep sorrow was written on her face. I 
again asked her, ‘Do you visit your temple ?’ 


How Long, O Lord ? 


‘Yes, on occasions.’ 

‘What consolation can it bring you, mother?’ I 
asked. ‘Is he not a cruel Deity, an implacable Deity, 
a revengeful Deity that allows you to be oppressed 
by your fellow beings and gives you insults and 
suffering as your portion?’ 

She stopped her work for a second and looked 
straight with a strange distant look in her face. 

‘He will put pity into the hearts of men,’ she 
slowly replied. 

I was boiling within me with indignation against 
the inhuman system and was about to say something, 
but the sublime faith and awful resignation of the old 
dame smote me and rendered me speechless. 


That Cursed Den 


‘Who else lives in this part?’ 

‘My two widowed daughters, my son and my 
daughter-in-law. ”' 

“Where is your. son?’ ; 

‘He ought to have returned by this time. I wonder 
why he is late today. Yes, it must be the deuce 
again,’ she ended with a curse. 

“What is the matter, mother?’ I asked her. 

‘Sir, it is that hell of a toddy shop there,’ she said, 
pointing to something behind a grove of palms in the 
distance. ‘That bas been our ruin. Such a good 
lad he used to be till he took to this thing—since 
then we have not known a happy day.’ 

‘Do you owe any debts?’ I asked her. 

She flared up, ‘Debts! We have been sold out of 
our hut and all. That shark of a tavern keeper—his 
accursed belly will never be filled—he has sapped 
all our substance and continues to mulct my son of 
his daily earnings. May he never come to good.’ 

“May we have a peep into your hut?’ I asked. 

‘By all means.’ 

We stepped in. The entrance was so low that we 
had to bend double to pass through it. There was no 
light within. But by the fading light of the evening 
and the ruddy glare cast by the burning brushwdod 
in the kitchen stove we could see the freshly plastered 
spotlessly clean floor such as one seldom finds even 
in Brahmans’ houses. The hut consisted of-two small 
cribs, one opening into the other. In one corner there 
were a couple of brass and a few aluminium utensils, 
a hurrican lantern without oil in it—but the chimney 
bright and clean, In the second crib there were a 
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couple of low cots, in perfect trim. It was evident 
that the family had seen better days. 


“Is drinking very prevalent among this class?’ I 
asked my companion who was an educated Papchama 


himself and was an ardent social reformer in his 
community. 


‘Fearfully, sir,’ he replied. 

"What is the conventional drinking hour here?’ 

What do you mean?’ 

“I mean, when do the labourers generally go to 
the tavern to drink? I was told that generally they 


visit the drink shop in the evening when they return 
from their work with their day’s wages.’ 


‘Here drinking goes on during all hours of the 
day, sometimes after dark too.’ 


“Why do not you try to wean your people from 
this curse ?’ 

“No success is possible, so long as the tavern is 
there with its irresistible seductive appeal.’ 

6 . . . . ° 

Supposing you organised picketing of the drink 
shops ?’ 

“Whatever the result might be, we would at least 


have the sympathy and gratitude of all our women- 
folk at least with us.’ 


An Impatient Reformer 


We walked on some distance in silence. Another 
companion—he too a Panchama—who had joined us 
in the course of our peregrinations but who had so 
far remained silent now re-opened the conversation. 
He was a student of the intermediate class, his father 
being a tailor in Burma. : 

‘What is wanted is. a revolution—no_ half-way 
measures. We are down-trodden and oppressed. Oh 
for a Lenin!’ he broke out. 


“You have a right to be indignant,’ I replied. 
‘But mere indignation cannot make a revolution. 
Even Lenin spent years in laying out his plans and 


in doing patient, steady spadework before 
launched forth his revolution.’ 


The Touchstone 


‘Our Panchama M. L.C. said the other day, 
that Panchamas were sever really a part of Hindu 
society, and that they should separate. What is your 
frank honest opinion? Is this advice worth following ?’ 
he next asked. 


he actually 


‘This is a question for you alone to decide,’ I 
replied. ‘But you must be led by your inner voice 
and not’ by what this gentleman or that might say. 
You ask me whether you should not follow the advice 
of your big leaders. 1 say, follow their advice by all 
means but do not trust any one however big he may 
appear if he is ashamed to handle the broom and the 
bucket side by side with you. A person who is 
ashamed of the occupation of his forefathers cavnot 
be expected to be faithful to his country or to 
this community.’ 

“You want to deny us all scope for development 
and expansion by tying us down to our menial work,’ 
he asked. 


The Two Paths 


‘There is no tying down and there is no slur 
implied,’ I replied. ‘It is only a question of reassess- 
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ment of values. What I am telling you is .not my 
advice but Gandhiji’s than whom the Panchamas have 
got no truer friend. What he wants is not to puta 
check on your progress but rather to see you rise to 
the full height of your being. And this you can do 
not by looking down upon your profession which is 
one of the noblest but to realise its full possibilities. 
There is for instance no reason why the entire leather 
industry of the country should not be solely in your 
hands, why you shculd not be the natural custodians 
of all the dead cattle in the country. There is no 
reason why under Swaraj government the entire 
public health and sanitation department should not be 
exclusively manned and organised by you. At present 
we are apt to regard all vocations as avenues to 
personal advancement; rightly considered they should 
be means of service. At present, the anarchy of com- 
petition pervades every sphere of society and so you 
are kept out of yourown. But in a well ordered state, 
under Swaraj of Gandhiji’s dream no one would 
encroach upon another’s sphere of duties. There are 
two paths before you.’ 

The friend listened in silence. ‘I had nevef 
thought of that,’ he said at last, as we reached our 
residence and bade good-bye to each other. 


( Concluded ) 
FE: 


A Plea for Commonsense ‘ 


A young man writes from Kashmir: 


“Some days ago I bought a set of portraits of 
some of the great men of India. Today I find 
that all these portraits are printed inGermany. I am 
distressed to see what I have done~bought foreign 
things that were available in our own country, and 
the very sight of these portraits which was likely 
to inspire me with good ideas is injuring my 
feelings. My friends who are also of the same 
mind suggest to me to burn them; but this is a 
thing which my conscience does not allow, as these 
are the portraits of those great men who have sacrificed 
their lives for our country. I request you to advise 
me in the matter. I await your answer through 
your Young India.” 


Well may this young man want my answer through 
Young India. 1 am glad the young man’s conscience has 
prevented him from burning the. portraits. It was no 
doubt wrong to have bought these portraits made in 
Germany. But there is such a thing as commonsense in 
the world. Commonsense is realised sense of propor: 
tion. Ihe way to redress Such trivial mistakes as 
the young may fell into is to be more careful in the 
future so as not to repeat them. If the young man 
and his friends will search within and search also 
their surroundings, they will discover many more 
incongruities and foreign articles in and about them. 
Let them begin the reformation by banishing the 
worst foreiga things and the rest will go without an 
effort. Here again let these friends make use of 
commonsense and understand that the adjective 
foreign is to be taken inits widest sense. Anything 
that harms the being is foreign. Do we not 
often strain at a guat and swallow a camel ? 


M. K. G, 


inner 


Mill-owners and Boycott 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Although I have before now dealt with this 
question in these pages, correspondents often inquire 
why the indigenous mills are not invited to take part in 
the foreign cloth boycott movement, Others inquire 
what part these mills play in the movement. Yet 
others ask why Congress workers should not directly 
encourage and advertise indigenous mill cloth side by 
side with Khadi. 


To take the last question first, these correspondents 
should remember that the Congress resolution contem- 
plates the boycott through Khadi. There are sound 
‘reasons for this partiality. Mull cloth alone has had 
its opportunity for the past fifty years and it has not 
brought boycott about. Immediate boycott through the 
existing mills is an impossibility. New mills cannot 
be started for the asking. Therefore if the boycott 
is to succeed, it can do so only through Khadi. 
Khadi cannot be pushed side by side with mill eloth. 
Given the choice, it must be confessed with regret, 
that the unthinking multitude will prefer the 
apparently cheaper and easily obtainable calico to the 
apparently dearer and coarse looking and not easily 
obtainable Khadi. It follows therefore that Congress 
workers, as far as their influence can reach, — and it 
does not reach very far yet, — must preach Khadi to 
the exclusion of mill cloth. 


This brings me to the second question. But the 
exclusive preaching of Kbadi does not mean hostility 
to the indigenous mill cloth. Mill cloth is playing an 
important part in the movement whether the mill- 
owners will or no. The multitude buys it in com- 
petition with foreign cloth. The mills have their 


agencies direct and indirect in all the paris of India, 


As a distinguished mill‘owner once very properly 
remarked to me, “We do not want your help, we 
penetrate where you will perhaps never even make 
your voice heard. If you preach our cloth, you 
simply invite us to raise our prices by creating a 
demand we cannot cope with.’’ He was silenced when 
I told him that I contemplated boycott not through 
mill cloth but through Khadi. He at once agreed 
that that was quite a feasible proposition if I could 
produce enough Khadi to displace foreign cloth and 
popularise it. Most mill-owners recognise this as did 
the one I have quoted. Any advocacy then on the part of 
Congressmen of mill cloth can only hinder boycott and 
ultimately even damage the mills by reason of the 
certain failure of the movement through the adoption 
of thoughtless methods. The reader should realise 
that repeated failures of the movement must result in 
deepening despondency and then making the people 
indifferent in their purchase of cloth, We must avoid 
failure this time at any cost. We may risk no 
avoidable mistake through sluggish or imperfect 
thinking Jt is the popular indifference that has given 
the foreign cloth dealer his vantage ground. The 
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moment the people are induced to think for themselves 
and make their choice, the boycott is 4 certainty. 
The indigenous mills are therefore playing their part in 
the movement and profiting by it without assistance 


from Congressmen, 
Now for the first question. There is undoubtedly 


‘ a way in which the mill-owners can actively, deliber- 


ately and effectively help the movement. An attempt 
was made last by Pandits Malaviyaji and Motilalji 
and myself to invite their active participation. 
The attempt failed, perhaps because, it was not in the 
nature of things possible for the mills actively to 
participate in terms of the Congress in any movement 
with which the Government do not openly associate 
themselves or which they are suspected of secretly 
disapproving. The vast majority of them are under 
the influence of banking concerns which depend for 
their existence on Government good-will. But if there 
are mills which can defy Government pressure, no matter — 
how subtly exerted, here are the conditions under 
which they or any one of them can directly participate 


in the movement wholly or partially: 


1.°They can sell Khadi through their agencies; 

2. They can lend their talents to the movement; 

3. They can by conference with the A.I.5S, A. 
determine the varieties they should manufacture in 
terms of boycott: , 

4, They can cease to manufacture Khadi whether 
in that name or any other; 

5. They can standardise their prices so as neither 
to suffer loss nor to increase their profits; and 

6. They can render financial assistance to the 
movement, 

Several other ways may easily be deduced from the 
six chief ones I have mentioned. This assistance can 
be given only if the mill-owners and the shareholders 
are patriotically inclined and are prepared to limit 
their profits. I am sure the majority of shareholders 
if they were properly canvassed would not object. It 
is the capitalist who has therefore really to decide. 
As one of them told me, ‘We_ will come in when 
we must — not before.’ He may be right. 

Lastly the reader should know that all mills 
because theyare built on the Indian soil may not be 
called indigenous. There are mills that are indigenous 
only in name. They are owned and managed by 
foreigners, their shareholders are foreigners, they 
exclude Indians from management or shares, the major 
part of their earnings are drained away from India. The 
only thing that India gets out of their earnings is the 
paltry labourers’ wages. These mills are no more 
indigenous than the existing Government. These can 
never help the movement. ; 
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Destroy all Himsa 

[Raja Mahendra Pratap is a great patriot. For the 
sake of the country this nobleman has chosen exile as 
his lot. He has given up his splendid property in 
Vrindavan for educational purposes. Prem Maha- 
vidyalaya now conducted by Acharya Jugalkishore is 
his creation, The Rajasaheb has often corresponded 
with me. And I have withheld from_ publication 


communications from him. But the latest received 
from him I have not the heart to withhold. Here 
therefore is his letter. M. K.G. ] 


“As a friend. of humanity and your fellow country- 
man. by birth Idemand of you kindly to publish the 
following thoughts in your worthy paper. 


What is ‘ Ahimsa’ ? 


“I assert that I am a true follower of ahimsa. But it 
needs an explanation of this word to clear my position. 
It becomes still more necessary when I add and affirm 
that many who call themselves the worshippers of 
this holy word have no sense of its spirit. 

“*Ahimsa’, as I understand it, is ‘not to give 
pain to anybody in mind or body by one’s thought, 
talk or action.’ However, to be a follower of this 
principle does not stop here. A follower of ahimsa 
has to change all those conditions under which himsa 
is practised or becomes possible. I call it worst kind 
of himsa opposite of ahimsa when a man tolerates 
or aids himsa of others. 

“Many people in India today deliver some very 
fine sermons on the beauties.of ahimsa; however they 
do little to. destroy the himsa of the British. I say all 
such persons are abettors and aids to all that crime 
which the British commit in India against the weak, 
the hungry and the helpless. 


“Of course, no one can deny that our great leader 
Gandhiji has a very sincere desire to serve the Indian 
nation. However, I am afraid that his methods 
alone, unsupported by some more energetic active 
programme, cannot bring relief to the people. 

“I highly appreciate and strongly endorse the 
Khadi movement of Gandhiji. It may or may not 
appreciably better the economic condition of the 
masses; because there are today so many modern 
factors at work in our society; but in any case the 
idea from the psychological standpoint is certainly 
admirable. It directs the human thought to a simple 
life and awakens in the people a certain sense of unity. 
- “T must, however, add that we need much more. 
We have to destroy in the true spirit of ahimsa all 
that British organisation which is himsa personified. 

“Tet the nation as a whole strive to that end. At 
the earliest possible moment let us put an end to the 
British brutality in India, in fact in the whole world. 
Let every one perform his duty according to his 
natural endowments. In the true spirit of ahimsa, 
I can not force my will on others. Let every one 
find out for himself what ore must do, I can only 
point out the eternal truth that the Creator certainly 
wants the good of all his creatures—of all the men 
and women—in our common human race. If any 
man or group acts selfishly and oppresses others he 
surely misuses his gifts and acts against the wishes of 
the Creator. { can only say; Let every one try his or 
her best to destroy all himsa. This is ahimsa.” 


The Story of a Revolution 


Few instances will be found in the history of 
India’s awakening during the last two decades to 
equal the great mass movement which brought to an 
abrupt end an agelong system of slavery in -Kunraon. 
The temporary reign of the Gurkhas during 1798-1815 
had proved a veritable ordeal to the people of Kumaon. 
Gorkhiol is a term still commonly used here to denote 
cruelty and oppression. Pandit Harshadev  foshi, 


_a powerful statesman of Kumaon at the time, appealed 


to the British for help. This was readily given, and 
for excellent reasons. The Gurkhas were defeated 
mainly with the help of a populace blissfully ignorant 
of what the future held in store for them. The bracing 
hill climate and other attractions proved too strong a 
temptation and the white invader decided to stay 
rather than accept a treaty with the rightful rnler from 
whom the Gurkhas had taken the kingdom. Horrified 
at the turn events had taken, and - deeply mortified 
over his own part in casting his country from the 
frying pan into the fire, Pandit Harshadev Joshi 
died of heart failure, 


British Raj was firmly established. In the sixties 
Sir Henry Ramsay was placed in charge of the 
administration as Commissioner of the Division. He 
governed with an iron hand recognising no lord but 
his own commands. The Himalaya was opened up 
by broad roads where even narrower ones had been 
inconceivable. A large number of little comfortable 
buildings in western style were scattered all over the 
dense forests of Kumaon. These buildings known as 
Dak Bungalows or rest houses served as temporary 
lodgings for British officers and their families and 
friends, like so many little Government houses, from 
where the iron hand ruled. Happily now these 
buildings are freely used by British and Indian, 
official and non-official alike, and the temporary 
dweller feels no doubt grateful for the comfort they 
afford. 


But the roads and the bungalows were not for the 
benefit of the people. Their slavery suffered no 
reduction. Kuli Utar, Begar and Bardaish may be 
otherwise spelt ‘shame’ but literally they mean, 
respectively, impressed labour with ridiculously small 
wages, labour without absolutely any payment, and 
the ordering and the obtaining of articles of food 
etc. by Government officials without paying for 
them. The people groaned under the oppression for 
generations. Under the British these evils persisted. 
If during the Gurkba rule, the slavery had reached 
its limit of physical suffering, under British rule it 
became systematised, and was presented as a thing 
justifiable and proper. The Government of India 
however is said to have expressed tbe need so far 
back as 1823 that the system being against all 
principles of civilised government should be 
abolished. But the local officials were in no mood 
to take the advice. The subsequent history only shows 
that the system was taken the utmost advantage of 
right up to 1921 when Government were compelled 
to abolish it by a stroke of the pen. In the revenue 
settlement of Almoda in 1872°a clause was included 
by which the people agreed to supply Auli Utar. 
The agreement was in fact no agreement at all and 
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insult was added to injury by including the 
clause in the Settlement. In 1913, in the course of a 
Forest Settlement, Kuli Utar was placed ona firmer 
basis. Groups of villages were thence forward 
to provide a fixed number of coolies from among 
their popglation whenever demanded, and the petty 
Government official in charge of the group of villages 
was made responsible for the supply of ‘coolies’, which 
was, of course, the word always actually used. Cooly 
registers were duly made and entrusted to 
village headmen. Under this regulated system the 
suffering was great and the humiliation worse than 


when no regulation existed. These coolies might be 


anybody from the so called high class Brahmin down 
to the poor peasant labourer among the agricultural 


population. The picking and choosing was always 
done by village headmen who were _ responsible 
to the Patwari. Now what was the labour these 


coolies were compelled to do for days together while 
work. in their fields suffered terribly? Government 
officials moved about from place to place in the 
hills with staff and family. Otherwise how 
were they to rule, they argued. So they naturally 
needed to carry plenty of camp luggage with them. 
These ‘coolies’ were to be the beasts of burden. 
Carrying luggage on one’s back in the Himalayas is 
a totally different thing from what it is in the plains, 
and offers little temptation even when wages are 
paid. It was however easy and usual for an official 
to collect 200 ‘coolies’ from different villages and move 
about the hills as if it were the simplest thing in the 
world to do it. If Kuli Utar was the drawing 
of a specified number of people to serve as transport 
‘coolies, Begar was the compelling of people to 
labour without any payment. Miles and mules of 
beautiful roads cut into the mountain sides were built 
in this way. The two things went on merrily for the 
Britisher and miserably for the agriculturist, but 
shamefully for both. Bardaish aggravated the injury. 
Government officers received through the tyrannies of 
their petty subordinates ‘gifts’ of huge quantities of 
milk, grains, fruits and what not from the populace. 
Rarely were paymeuts mide and never dared a peasant 
demur to a demand for articles of necessity for 
English officers and their entourage on tour. | 

This system of slivery affected the whole of 
Kumaon with a population of about 13 lakhs. A 
certain percentage of these were ever to be in readi- 
ness to serve as transport ‘coolies’ for officers on tour 
according to the allotments made by the Forest 
Settlement Officers. 

It was in the nineties that a voice of protest was 
raised for the first time by a group of politicians led by 
Pandits Jwaladatt Joshi and Badaridatt Joshiand Sheikh 
Manulla. Indeed these gentlemen themselves were 
technically liable to be drafted away as ‘coolies’ for 
any kind of labour. In aciual practice, however, 
it was the poor and the meek that bore the brunt. 
These protests were of course unheeded. In 1913 
Pandit JBadaridatt Pande, the present Swarajist 
M.L.C., was severely reprimanded by the Deputy 
Commisioner for publishing in his weekly journal 
a graphic account of the oppression of their triple 
slavery which he had seen with his owneyes. A little 
later the journal was suppressed. Nothing daunted 


Pandit Badaridatt started a new journal called Shakts 
and continued the agitation. Be it said to the credit of 
Mr. P. Windham, the then Commissioner of the 
Division, he so strongly disapproved of the Kuli Utar 
that he had completely discontinued the use of it in 
his personal case. In 1917 a Conference was held in 
Haladwani where a resolution was passed demanding 
the abolition of the slavery within two years. There 
were dissentient voices and counsels of caution. Few 
imagined that the British Government as secure in 
its seat as ever after the triumph in the war could 
be compelled against its will to abolish a practice for 
which, in. the first place, it was not primarily 
responsible and which in the second place was now 
a source of immense material benefit to them. 


As was to be expected the Government remained 
unmoved. In 1920 the Conference meeting again at 
Kashiper decided under the presidentship of Pandit 
Hargovind Pant to take immediate steps for the 
fulfilment of the object of the ultimatum given 
in 1917. A_ big religious fair. called the Makar 
Sankranti Mela is held annually at Bageshvar 
where the people of Kumaon assemble in their tens 
of thousands to bathe in the confluence of the Sarayu 
and the Gomati. It used to be the occasion for the exodus 
to Bageshvar of a number of Government officials 
with their families and friends, where, what with the 
spacious Dak Bungalows, numerous tents, and the 
blessings of Kuli Utar, Begar and Bardaish they had 
a very enjoyable time every. year. This year— 
January 1921—those who sponsored the resolution at 
Kashipur decided to utilise the occasion of this 
fair for their mission. Pandit Badaridatt . Pande, 
Pandit Hargovind Pant and Lala Chiranjilal set out 
from Almoda on atwo days’ journey to Bageshavr 
which lies in the interior of Almoda district. Their 
meetings at the fair immediately drew the attention of 
the Deputy Commissioner who had camped within a 
few paces of them. One by one they were summoned 
by him, spoken to harshly, and ordered to leave 
Bageshvar immediately on pain of arrest. There was, 
after this, a mammoth meeting at which the people, 
including village headmen, ‘ cooly ’register in hand, who 
had come, may be, with their quotas of ‘ coolies’ 
impressed in service for the sahebs. They had been 
incensed by the orders served upon their respected 
leaders. The matter was put to them squarely. The 
leaders offered to retire if the people would rather not 
give ‘battle.’ But the atmosphere was electric. The 
brave Dungaris who had helped to fight the great war 
for England had assembled in large numbers. They took 
no time todecide. With the holy rivers as witness they 
swore to put up with any kind of suffering they would 
be called upon to undergo. With one voice they cried 
that they would no longer have anything to do with Kui 
Utar and the rest of it. They would refuse to comply 
with any demand for service for which there was 
not proper payment. It meant a declaration of war 
involving the whole of Kumaon. The decision might 
or might not be carried out, yet the resolve was 
made. The order papers served upon the leaders 
to quit Bageshvar were destroyed, the Deputy 
Commissioner aud his companions watching. This 
was followed by village headmen tearing up their ‘cooly’ 
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registers and consigning their remains to the holy 
Sarayu. There was indignation which might have 
burst into madness and violence. But the officials 
had no police force to give provocation; and, thank 
God, not a_ hair of the temporary white colony was 
touched. If the poor oppressed peasant failed to feel 
the least kinship with his rulers, he did not hate them 
either. He ignored them where he could, he 
submitted to them where he had to. 

The crowds returned after the mela preaching the 
new dispensation with ten thousand tongues. Not 
a corner was left untouched. No more Kuli Utar, no 
more Begdr, no more Bardaish. The 
complete. A bloodless revolution. 

The Government were naturally helpless if also 
exasperated. Slavery was abolished but not without a 
grumble and a threat. “You are required to supply 
‘coolies’ because you are under-assessed’”’ was the 
ingenious argument. And the threat: ‘We 
enhance assessment.’ 

The enhancement is at the moment being seriously 
contemplated by the Government. 


effect was 


will 


D. M. G. 


For Self-spinners 


A.I.S.A. members and all those who send self- 
spun yarn as subscriptions or donations should be 
most careful about preparing and packing their yarn. 
Every yard of yarn spun means so much added to 
the wealth of the country. Let us not despise it. 
I have known quotations in South Africa of rice and 
other staples as low as 1/32th of a penny. The keen- 
witted European merchants knew what these tiny 
fractions meant when they underwent endless multiplica- 
tion as they did in transactions involving thousands 
of bags of rice. If we had the same wit, we would 
realise the value of a yard of self-spun yarn when 
it undergoes multiplication by the three hundred 
million hands that may draw yards of yarn from day 
to day. Let it be then further remembered that the 
value of each yard of yarn increases in the same ratio 
as the increase in its fineness, evenness and strength. 
And since hanks of yarn in separateness would fetch 
only a fraction of a copper coin, all cost of transit 
should be saved as much as possible. Those agencies 
therefore that organise and collect yarn subscriptions 
and donations should see to the proper labelling and 
classification of yarn and send such parcels to the 
head office at fixed periodical intervals. Little is it 
realised even by the best workers that the message 
of the wheel means a complete revolution in the 
national life. Its successful delivery means a solidly 
knit, well organised, well disciplined, self-restrained, 
self-contained, self-respecting, industrious, prosperous 
nation, no member of which willing and ready to work 


ever need starve. 
M. K. G. 
| Ashram Bhajanavali 
Sixth revised and enlarged edition of the book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
2 Annas. Packing and _ postage, 


Ashram. Price 
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21-6-1929—Collections from Almoda to Kosani: 
-Manan purse & collections, Rs. 97-15-6; Ranban 
purse, 5-7-0; Surari purse, 18-7-0; 
Someshvar and Vararao purse, 50-12-3. 

22-6-1929—Katur Malla & Bichla: Purse & collec- 
tions:, 163-5-9; Gagargol purse, 20-6-0; Purse 
sent from Bhot, 25-0-0; Bageshvar pyblic 
meeting collections, proceeds from auction of 
articles & jewellery, 594-10-6. 

23-6-1929— Wayside collections, 5-4-9. 

24-6-1929—Collections on the spot, 6-12-3. 

Total collections up to date Rs. 18,292-8-0. 


The title of this week’s notes is a misnomer. 
For, with the solitary exception of a flying visit to 
Bageshvar there was no. more touring this week, the 
present programme having concluded with the round 
of functions at Almoda. Though thus there is hardly 
anything fresh to be shared with the readers of 
Young India, there are certain things in connection 
with the last week’s programme that deserve to be 
noted, 


A Proud Record 


The Almoda District Board’s address, as I observed 
last week, formed illuminating reading. Like all other 
addresses preserted to Gandhiji in the course of the 
present tour it was in Hindi. In fact throughout the 
present tour Gandhiji had never the need to use English. 
The address was printed on beautiful handmade paper 
that is prepared in these parts. During the period of 
six years that it has been under national control, the 
Board has set up a brilliant record of educational work, 
social reform and public service which any District Board 
in the country might well envy. I give below translation 
of a few strikiag passages from the address : 


“Ours is the first and probably the only District 
Board in the Province that in spite of the numerous 
handicaps and obstacles has introduced spinning in its 
schools. This being a cold part of the country we 
have selected wool as the material for spinning, and at 


present ‘spinning is done for half an hour daily in ten 


Middle Schools’ beside a number of ‘leper schools’ 
under the management of the District Board, whilst 
the District Board can provide a sufficient supply of 
wool. Up till now 129 munds of wool have been 
distributed by the Board in this manner with a total 
expenditure of over Rs. 10 000. 

“Emphasis is laid in our school on the obser- 
vance so. far as possible of the principle of Swadeshi. 
The ‘untouchable’ children are freely admitted and 


given instruction along with the other children, 
although separate schools for the Musalman and 
‘untouchable’ children too have been provided in 


accordance with the rules of the Education Depart- 
ment. 2,080 ‘umtouchable’ boys are today receiving 
instruction in’ the various Board schools. We firmly 
believe in the principle of Hindu Moslem unity and 
though the latter form a very small minority of the 
population of this district, the most cordial relations 
exist between them and the cther members of the 
community. Devanagari is‘our script and from olden 
times Hindi has been our national language and it was 
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in this very language that correspondence was carried 
on between the rulers of this country and the Wazirs 
of Oudh and the Kings of Delhi. The proceedings of 
the Board are mostly conducted in Hindi. 

“A special Khadi Committee has been appointed 
by the Board to conduct Khadi propaganda and to 
organise spinning in its schools. Besides spinning the 
question of weaving too bas been taken up by 
the Board and it has under its management a weaving 
school where the weaving of woollens is done. The 
cloth turned out by this school is. mostly consumed 
among the students and the teachers of the Board 
schools. Circumstances permitting the Board contemp- 
lates some other centres for weaving too in other parts 
of the disrrict. Although we have taken up _ the 
industries of spinning and weaving in right earnest we 
confess we are yet far away from our ideal of making 
them a universal home industry in these parts. The 
three districts constituting Kumaun imported foreign 
cloth and Indian mill cloth to the tune of one crore 
rupees every year. A little over a century ago cotton 
was plentifully cultivated and handloom weaving was 
done in almost every village in Kumaun. Local kolis 
in every village woye all the cloth that was needed 
and made Kumaun pracfically self-contained in the 
matter of its clothing requirements. The competition 
of the Indian mills and the invasion by foreign cloth 
has entirely destroyed this important industry. 

“Our annual income is about 44 lakhs of rupees 
out of which 3 lakhs is received as grant from the 
Government. Out of this amount we are spending 60% 
on education, 20% on’ roads and communications, and 
13% on hospitals, dispensaries and sanitatren. But 
in spite.of the fact that we are spending the bulk of 
our income, amounting to 60% of the total, on educa- 
tion, we are thereby able to provide educational 
facilities for 21,384 boys and 1,005 girls. Our means 
are still inadequate to meet the demand for education 
and schemes for introducing compulsory education 
have to be shelved for lack of funds....”’ 


Replying to this part of the address Gandhiji 
suggested in his speech that the Board should try to 
make education self-supporting by introducing a course 
of manual and technical training in its curriculum of 
studies. This they could easily do by developing 
spinning and weaving. In a vast country like India, 
he told them, the task of making primary education 
universal was literally an impossibility even with the 
expenditure of crores of rupees unless such plan as 
he suggested was adopted. The present educational 
system instead of disciplining the mind of children 
rendered it even more restless and by neglecting moral 
discipiine made physical wrecks of them. The 
introduction of manual training in the shape of 
spinning and weaving would not only go a long way 
towards enabling primary education to pay its way but 
also have a salutary effect on the physical health of the 
children and curb their michievous tendency by the 
discipline that it provided. 


The problem of a universal supplementary occupation 
is an all important one in this part of the country where 
although over 75% of the population is engaged in 
cultivation, cultivation is hardly able to pay its way, 
ppd, in the words of a Settlement Repoit, is resorted 


to, “only to produce cheap food for people whose 
livelihood is derived from other occupa‘ions and who 
reside in a tract where the cost of importing grain is 
almost prohibitive. ” If the Board succeeds in 
resuscitating this important industry through its 
schools it will confer a real boon on the people. At 
any rate it has set an example for all District 
Boards to follow upon which its members and 
Sjt. Hargovind Pant, their Chairman, may well be 
congratulated. | 


Visit to Bageshvar 


Twenty two miles from Kausani, situated on the bank 
of the Sarayu, is the village of Bageshvar. Gandhiji’s 
trip to this place was perhaps the most important 
part of the programme if it was also at the same time 


the most trying for his frail body. Much against 
his will he had to submit to being carried 
in‘ a  dandi, Thirteen miles of distance and 


more in a dandi would be enough to tire out a 
much sturdier person. Gandhiji who often manages 
to make up his arrears of sleep in the motor car 
could hardly do so in the dandi. The result was that 
on his arrival at Bageshvar he was completely fagged. 
The return journey was made a little less uncomfort- 
able by slight changes in the construction of the 
dandi. All this physical discomfort however was more 
than compensated for by the mere fact of Gandhijr’s 
visit to the place hallowed by the memory of the 
wonderful movement, recounted elsewhere in tls 
issue, in which Bageshvar played a leading part. 


. Again this was the only suitable place where. peaple 


from the far off interior of the Himalayas could gather 
in their numbers to see Gandhiji face to face. The 
meeting in the evening was characterised by the 
eagerness with which even the poorest among the 
audience cheerfully parted with their coppers for the 
sake of Daridranarayan. In the evening Gandhiji 
had a chat with about 40. workers coming from 
different parts of the surrounding area. The exchange 
of views with them was perhaps the most valuable 
part of the day’s programme. 


P. 
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There are two Simlas—the upper and the lower, 
the upper inhabited by the gora log and the upper 
‘ten amongst the kala log who strive their utmost to 
be classed with the gora log, and the lower Simla by 
the kala log in general. Life in the upper world 
differs from life in the nether world as the life of the 
gods differs from that of earthly mortals. The 
favoured few of the upper regions have a gay world 
of their own with its periodically recurring dinners 
snd dances. The humble folk in the nether regions 
have hardly the wherewithal to indulge in any such 
frivolity. A grand Viceregal dinner as they had the 
other day under the auspices of the Chelmsford Club 
absorbs a sum equal to the savings of a lifetime of 
any of the humble folk, and oftentimes the amount 
expended on a suit suitable for such dinners exceeds 
the yearly earning of an office clerk with a fair 
education. It was a dinner of 140 covers given to 
H. E. the Viceroy by the Chelmsford Club whose 
president is an Indian member of the Government of 
India. ‘With the exception of about ten or fifteen of 
us every one had a fair share of champagne,’ I was 
told by one of the friends who participated in the 
dinner, ‘and we must have drunk about Rs. 1,500 
worth of that fiery liquid that evening.’ And yet we 
talk of prohibition being the policy or the goal of 
Government! But that is by the bye. 

The humble folk residing lower down have no 
such occasions, and their activities too are of a piece 
with their humble life and surroundings. H. E. the 
Viceroy inaugurated the other day the work of the 
newly appointed Council of Agricultural Research 
with a Vice-chairman whose salary will be Rs. 4,500 
a month. The inauguration oeeremony was preceded 
by a lunch at the Viceregal Lodge where about 30 
prominent people from far and near were invited. 
One does not grudge the Vice-chairman his big salary 
and the other friends their lunch. Indeed no better 
choice could have been made, once it is agreed that 
the Council of Agricultural Research is a necessity. 
But I am afraid the estimable Vice-chairman, and his 
Council will have to justify the thousands spent on 
them every month by making two blades of grass to 
grow where one grew. In sharp contrast with this 
big undertaking was the opening of a Khadi Bhandar 
in the ‘Lower Bazaar’ Simla. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava 
came up from Lahore,—I dare say he came at his 
own expense, —to open the Bhandar, which is housed 
in a modest building for which the owner charges no 
rent. I had the honour to preside at the function at 
whicn ‘ Upper Simla’ was conspicyous by its absence. 
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In a speech packed with facts Dr. Gopichandji 
explained the economics of Khadi and exposed 
the patronising attitude of the Punjab Government 
which is promoting a movement for the putting up 
of fly-chuttle looms in the villages of the 


Punjab. Whatever may be the attitude of the 
favoured few, Dr.Gopichandji said that the 
Bhandar was being opened in response to the 
wishes of many Khadi wearers in Simla. There 


was no Bhandar here, let it be remembered, even in 
the palmy days of non-co-operation, and the opening 
of the Bhandar now is an index of the growing demand 
for Khadi. The Punjab branch of the A. I. S. A. 
served 82 villages last year, distributing in all 
Rs, 74,050-6-6 to spinners, weavers, dhobis and dyers, 
no less than Rs. 48,733-4-3 being the spinners’ share 
of it. ‘It is not that we have surplus Khadi to 
send here that we are opening the Bhandar, ’ explained 
Dr. Gopichand, ‘we can hardly cope with the demand 
in Lahore, but we must respond-to the wishes of the 
Khadi wearers everywhere, and I hope no one will 
purchase or use more Khadi than he cannot do 
without.’ This occasion put me in touch with some 
confirmed Khadi wearers, whose faith in Khadi, in 
spite of their being in Government service, seems to 
be ever on the increase. 


Another function also held in lower Simla was a 
meeting addressed by Maulana Abdul Kadar, Dr. Satya- 
pal and Lala Dunichand who had come to make 
collections for the Congress and to organise a Congress 
Committee. Dr. Satyapal seemed to be looking forward 
to his incarceration, though he made a speech which 
was a marvel of sobriety for one who knows tbat his 
destination is one of H. M.’s prisons. ‘I do hope,’ 
be said, ‘you will remember the dying words of 
revered Lala Lajpatrai. The spitit of Lalaji expects 
that the country will have the strength to avenge the 
Jathi blows. But how will you avenge them? Not by 
returning two for one, but by making it impossible 
for the police to behave in that manner in future.” 
The response to their appeal was hearty, and numerous 
people enlisted as Congress members. 

A third function, as humble as the rest, was 
‘Kabir Jayanti’ under the auspices of Hindi Pracharini 
Sabha. Many were the tributes paid to that celebrated 
weaver-saint of the 14th century, but the one in which 
every one joined was that Kabir worked for real 
Hindu Muslim unity, and served Hinduism not only 
by purging it of its superstition, but by reconciling 
the faiths of the Hindu and the Muslim, and that we 
could best remember Kabir today by living in the 
spirit of his great teaching. M. D. 
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Almoda Impressions 


Hospitality 

When one meets with nothing but deep affection 
and great attention everywhere it is difficult to give 
their respective measures. I thought that Andhradesha 
could not be equalled in this respect. The 
experience of Almoda following closely on the heels of 
Andhra compels a revision of the opinion. For Almoda 
did no less. No pains were spared by the Almoda 
friends to make my all too short a stay in the beautiful 
Himalayan hills most comfortable. In one respect 
they improved upon Andhra. They would not make the 
reception expenses a charge upon the various purses 
collected. All the heavy motor expenses were borne 
by a few private friends. The Committee would not 
listen to the expenses being paid of those who 
were travelling with me but were not of the staff and 
who were able to pay them. ‘If they intended to pay, 
let them give what they chose to the Khadi purse, ’ 
was the final reply. Enough however of the necessary 
acknowledgment of this generous hospitality. In these 
hills, nature’s hospitality eclipses all that man can 
ever do. The enchanting beauty of the Himalayas, 
their bracing climate and the soothing green that 
envelopes you leave nothing more to be desired. I 
wonder whether the scenery of these hills and the, 
climate are to be surpassed, if equalled, by any of 
the beauty spots of the world. After having been for 
nearly three weeks in the Almoda hills, I am more 
than ever amazed why our people need to go to 
Europe in search of health. 


Who is Untouchable ? 


Untouchability is a snake with a thousand mouths 
through each of which it shows its poisonous fangs. 
It defies definition. It needs no sanction from Manu 
or the other ancient law-givers. It has its own local 
smriti. Thus in Almoda a whole class of people, 
whose occupation is, even according. to the Sanatan 
Dharma so-called, innocent, are untouchables. They 
are all cultivators owning their own holdings. They 
are called shilpi, 1. ¢., farmers. Another similar class 
of people called Boras suffer in the same manner 
although they do not even eat carrion or take liquor 
and observe all the rules of sanitation as well as any. 
Tradition has condemned these as _ untouchables. 
Hinduism that refuses to think accepts the tradition 
unquestioningly and exposes itself to merited ridicule 
and worse. Reformers are trying to cope with the 
evil. I feel, however, that much more drastic methods 
are needed than are employed to rid Hinduism of the 
blot. We are needlessly afraid to wound the suscepti- 
bilities of orthodoxy. We have to shed the fear, if we 
expect to end the evil in our owngeneration. This 
untouchability naturally recoils on the heads of those 
who are responsible for it. In Almoda the choka— 
untouchability at the time of dining—has worked its 
insidious way even among castes and sub-castes till at 
last every man makes himself an 
This choka exercises its evil Sway eéven in national 
institutions like the Prem Vidyalaya. I was consider- 
ably relieved when upon inquiry I found that none. of 
the trustees believed in the choka, and that they were 
tolera‘ing it so as not to scare the parents of the boys 
attending the institution, 


untouchable. 


Nayaks 
Just as there is in the South a caste which dedi- 
cates to a life of shame girls euphemistically called 
devadasis, so is there in Almoda a caste called 
Nayak that similarly brings up its girls without any 
rtheless it too defends the practice 
on religious grounds and thus drags with the girls 
religion too in the mire. If God was a capricious person 
instead of being the changeless and unchangeable living 
Law, He would in sheer indignation wipe out all 
those who in the name of religion,deny Him and His 
law. The Servants of India Society is trying to wean 
the Nayak parents from the sin of degrading their 
daughters. The progress madeis slow, because the public 
conscience is asleep and man’s lust provides material 
reward for the indecency. , M. K. G. 
Foreign Cloth Boycott 
This Committee is pursuing its course in a very 
systematic way. It has followed the President’s letter 
to the M. L. A.’s end M. L. C.’s by supplying them 
with boycott and Khadi literature to enable them to 
do their work. A letter to the editors of newspapers, 
among other things, reminds them of their obvious 
duty to eschew foreign cloth and liquor advertisements. 
It would be interesting to know if the appeal has 
met with much, if any, response. Let the reader 
remember that the first Sunday in every month is to 
be specially devoted to boycott work. The next day 
of such observance is 4th August. A general letter to 
Congress Committees lays down the following ten points: 
“1. Organising propaganda parties for touring 
outside large towns; 

2. Arranging house to house visits for con- 
verting people to the boycott of foreign cloth; 

3; Holding of public meetings where house 
to house propaganda is not feasible; 

4. Hawking of Khadi as often during each 
week as possible; 

5. Collecting sufficient funds. to run 
Khadi sale depots wherever necessary; 

6. Organising street propaganda and Nagar 
Kirtan parties on every Wednesday and Sunday in 
the week; 

7. Engaging in special boycott activity on the 
first Sunday of each month, that is, 

4th August and 

lst September; 

8. Arranging requisitions for special meetings . 
of local bodies which have not so far considered the 
suggestions made by the F. C. B. Committee for 
securing their co-operation in the boycott campaign; 

9. Posting weekly report of F. C. B. work on 
each Monday; and 

10. Observing 2nd October, 
Foreign Cloth Boycott Day.” 
The Publicity Department of the F. C. B, Com- 

mittee gives the following interesting and encouraging 
report of the work being done in Vile Parle, Champ- 
aran and elsewhere: 

Vile Parle 


“OF all the reports received during the last 
week from the moffusil in respect of the progress 
of Boycott and Khadi work done, by far the 
most interesting is the one from the Secretary, 
Takli Mandal of Vile Parle in the Bombay Suburbag 
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District. The Mandal consists of a group of 


Students and teachers of Vile Parle Rashtriya Shala, 
and this devoted band under the leadership of 
Sjt. Dilkhush Divanji, one of the teachers in the 
Shala,-has been utilising most of their spare hours 
from school work and studies to (1) spinning, 
(2) running a Khadi shop within the school 
Premises, (3) hawking Khadi from door to door, 
(4) holding Khadi bazars by turns in Bombay 
suburbs, (5 ) conducting a hand-written magazine 
called Khadisevak, (6) enrolling habitual Khadi 
purchasers aS permanent members, and (7) 
devising and adopting progressively fresh measures 
of effective F. C, Boycott propagada by popularising 
Khadi. 

“ The Mandal has been in existence for. about 
2 years now, buta regular record of work done has 
been furnished for the last twelve months only. 
During this period of less 


than one year the 
following is the record of work done by the 
Mandal : . 

Khadi Bazars 

Place Time Sales 
Borivli May 1928 Rs. 450-13-0 
Vile Parle “a -* 1,022-4-3 
Matunga August .,, 353-0-0 
Ghatkopar October ,, 758-0-0 
Santa Cruz March 1929 1,783-0-0 
Borivli = es 347-12-6 
Vandra May 192 394-15-6 


— 


Total Rs. 5,109-13-3 
Hawking and Khadi Shops 
From May, 1527 to 5th May, 1929 Rs. 2,890-2+9 


Total Rs. 8,000-0-0 

“It is to be noted that this remarkable record 
of work is the achievement mainly of a group of 
about 7 to 10 students and teachers who devote 3 
hours on an average every week to hawking. It 
has also to be remembered that the Shala was in 
the heart of the city of Bombay during the year 
1927 and the Mandal was in its infancy. The real 
work is thus done in the second, i. ¢., the current 
year only. The Mandal now undertakes to supply 
to the customer in his home all the Khadi 
ordered by him within three days, provided that 
he has registered his mame with the Mandal by 
paying an annual fee of four annas. 

““The Mandal’s work bas been gaining immehse 
popularity in the suburbs and it has received 
invitations from various village Congress Committees 
‘for holding Khadi bazars. 

Champaran 
best district report of work done, 
rural areas, has been received 
from Bettiah, iti Champaran division in Bihar, 
Prominent Congress leaders toured round the 
division between January and April, during which 
period no less than 100 meetings were held in 
villages as well as in towns. At 25 of them 
bonfires of foreign cloth were lighted. 300 volun- 
teers have been enrolled and more are being 
enlisted. 17 persons in 15 districts are engaged in 
regular hawking of Khadi. Besides a -Khadi 
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branch Depot under the All-India Spinners’ Associ- 
ation is being run in Bettiah. More hawkers are 
forthcoming as the work is progressing. Foreign 
cloth dealers in 15 out of 25 places have been 
approached. They are afraid of the boycott propa- 
ganda and are hostile generally; but they are 
watching the movement and most of them are 
willing to sell more and more Swadeshi cloth in 
place of foreign. An appeal in the form of a 
circular letter had been addressed for the second 
time to dealers on the 5th of May and provincial 
leaders including Babu Rajendra Prasad, Hon. Babu 
Anugraha Narayan Sinha, and others toured round 
the district from 6th to 12th May. 
Karnatak 

“Belgam: Sjt.R. B. Prabhu has been ap 
pointed for organising boycott work in this district, 
He takes Khadi from A.I.S. A. depot and goes 
to Taluka places and villages hawking Khadi. He 
hawked Rs. 800 worth of Khadi up to 8th May. 

“South Kanara: Mangalore Khadi shop is 
progressing and the sales are rising. Sjt. Sadashiv- 
rao Karnad accompanied by Sjt. Narayan Bhatt 
has been touring in the district for the propaganda 
work. 

“Dharwad: Two honorary workers Sjt. Jog 
and -Sjt. Thatti have joined. The former is the 
organiser of Khadi in the whole district. It is 
hoped Karnatak will show more active work in 
the coming months. 

Kathiawad 

‘““ Undaunted by the scorching May, heat of 
Kathiawad the band of Kathiawad workers undef 
the leadership of Sjt.Devchand Parekh, Bar: 
at-Law are hawking Khadi from door to door in 
towns and villages of Kathiawad. Here are some 
of the results of their itinerary: 


Place Khadi sold 
Vankaner Rs. 350-0-0 
Rajkot 300-0-0 
Junagadh 125-0-0 
Jetpur 600-0-0 

~Mangrol 300-0-0 
Chorvad 300-0-0 


——_—- 


Total Rs. 1,975-0-0 
“These figures refer to sales up to 7th May 
only.” 

It is to be hoped that other places will copy these 
organisations. But the workers should bear in mind 
that the secret of the success of boycott through 
Khadi lies in the recognition of the fact that we 
bave to be manufacturers as we are consumers, It 
is the capacity for automatic production and distri» 
bution tHat makes Khadi invincible the moment we 
recognise the fact. If therefore where hawking of 
Khadi is undertaken without at the same time the 
same agencies working for production, soon there 
will be no Khadi. to hawk. And for the sale of 
Khadi just as the workers set the example by wearing 
it, sO may they set the example in production by 
spinning themselves. The easiest way of doing this is 
to take up the taklt. That little instrument has 
unrealised possibilities which any one who takes it 
up may verify for himgelf or herself. M, K. G, 
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Self-supporting Education 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The Almoda District Board address, which narrated 
the story of how it educated the children under its 
charge, and its very laudable attempt to instruct the 
boys in wool-spinning and weaving, prompted me to 
repeat with greater emphasis than hitherto the 
opinion expressed before by me that education should 
be self-supporting. The opinion has gathered force 
during my wanderings. If the state has to bear the 
cost of education of millions of children it will never 
be able to raise enough money by any conceivable 
measure of taxation. That it is the primary duty — of 
the state to bring to its schools every boy and girl and 
give them proper, not perfunctory (as now), education 
is an axiomatic truth. But in a country like India 
such education must largely if not wholly pay itself. 
And if we could but shed the hypnotic spell which 
our English tutors have cast over us, we should not find 
any difficulty in discovering ways and means of achiev- 
ing the end. With the best motives in the world, the 
English tutors could not wholly understand the 
difference between English and Indian requirements. 
Our climate does not require the buildings which 
they need. Nor do our children brought up in 
predominantly rural environment need the type of 
education the English children brought up in surround- 
ings predominantly urban need. 

When our children are admitted to schools, they 
need, not slate and pencil and books, but simple village 
tools which they can handle freely and remuneratively. 
This means a revolution in educational methods. 
But nothing short of a revolution can put education 
within reach of every child of school-going age. 

It is admitted that the so called knowledge of the 
three R’s that is at present given in Government 
schools is of little use to the boys and girls in after 
life. Most of it is forgotten inside of one year, if 
only for want of use. It is not required in their 


village surroundings. 

But if a vocational training in keeping with their 
surroundings was given to the children, they would 
not only repay the expenses incurred in the schools 
but would turn that training to use in after life. I can 
imagine a school entirely self-supporting, if it became 
say a spinfiing and weaving institution with perhaps a 
cotton field attached to it. 

The scheme I am adumbrating does not exclude 
literary training. No course of primary instruction 
would be considered complete that did not include 
teading, writing and arithmetic. Only, reading 
and writing would come during the last year when 
feally the boy or girl is the readiest for learning the 
alphabet correctly. Handwriting is an art. Every 
letter must be correctly drawn, as an artist would 
draw his figures. This can only be done if the boys 
and girls are first taught elementary drawing, Thus 
side by side with vocational training which would 
occupy most of the day at school, they would be 
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receiving vocal instruction in elementary history 
geography and arithmetic. They would learn manners, 
have object lessons in practical sanitation and hygiene, 
all of which they would take to their homes in which 
they would become silent zevolutionists. 

The District Board of Almoda and any other such 
Board which is unhampeéred by restrictions and which 
has a clear nationalist majority may try the experiment 
if it has faith and some members who will make it 
their business to see it through. Above all it is a 
question national educational institutions must tackle 
if they would justify their existence. They have to 
conduct original researches, not reproduce clumsy 
imitations of those which they condemn and seek 
to replace. 

No originality is claimed for the method advocated 
here. Booker T. Washington tried it with considerable 
success. If I recollect rightly, even the higher 
education he gave was self-supporting. In America it 
is the most usual thing for even college boys to pay 
fully for their education by engaging in some kind of 
remunerative work. The plan is different but the idea 
underlying is not. 

Sylhet Inundated 

It was id Kausani that I received the first informa: 
tion from the Chairman of the local Congress Com- 
mittee of the devastating floods that have overtaken 
the Sylhet valley. Even the usual rainfall is terrible in 
these parts of India, but the papers before me tell me 
that a flood such as was recently experienced there 
has not been known within living memory. The afea 
affected is said to be 5,500 square miles and the 
population over 18 lakhs. I need not reproduce .the 
terrible story of destruction which has been vividly 
described in the daily press. I have had telegrams 
and letters from at least four Committees asking for 
relief. | These include one from  Sjt. Subhash 
Bose informing me of the formation of the Central 
Relief Committee with Dr. P. C. Ray as its President. 
Sjt. Amritlal Thakkar has preceeded there to see with 
his own eyes the damage done to life and property. 
I ask those who have not already given to send their 
subscriptions which will be used in a manner that 
would give the greatest relief with the means that 
the donors may put at my -disposal. Relief in the 
case of unprecedented destruction such as this only 
comes in well after the first shock is over. First 
aid in such cases is rendered by Nature herself in 
that utter destruction is its own remedy. Man brings 
the healing balm through his fellow feeling to those 
who remain behind to tell the tale of woe. The’ 
donations that the readers may send will be used 


after the most careful inquiry I may be capable of 
making. M. K. G 


To Subscribers whose subscriptions expire by 
the end of August, 1929 

We earnestly request you to renew your subscription 
in good time in order that the mailing of your copy may 
not be stopped on actual expiry. The best way for doing 
so is to renew it before the end of the current month 
or to instruct this office without fail to send you a 
V. P. P. for Rs. 5-4-0 at the beginning of the next 
month so as to enable us to realise your next year's 
subscription in time to allow your copy to continue 
without @ break. Manager, Y. I. 
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Prohibition 


Sjt.C. Rajagopalchari who has been entrusted with 
the prohibition propaganda by the Working Com- 
mittee has issued the first number of the monthly 
Prohibition the official organ of the Prohibition 
League of India. Its price is 2 annas, postage extra, 
and can be had at Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu. The 
contents are interesting. They show how the Govern- 
ment thwart prohibition by every means at their 
disposal. Damoh is a district of the Central Provinces. It 
carried prohibition in the teeth of opposition. I must ask 
the curious to read the history of the campaign in the 
pages of the journal. I cannot however resist quoting 


the following tragic story of damages claimed by a 
liquor vendor: 


“Perumal Naidu, Village Munsiff of Singarapet, 
Dt.Salem, Madras, was tried departmentally by 
the Divisional Revenue Officer on the following 
charges : 

(1) That he proclaimed by beat of drum that 
none in the village should drink toddy; (2) that he 
took pledges from Adi-Dravidas not to drink; (3) 
that he organised caste discipline against drink and 
levied fines from those who broke the rule; and 
(4) that he beat one Nollayan for having got 
drunk. 

“ Perumal Naidu did not admit the charges but 
pleaded that he always assisted Government. In 
his own picturesque language, ‘It was his end and 
gim and bounden duty to support the Government 
and render all assistance to it to realise good 
income in such matters, and that he had been 
doing so and never went amiss.’ 

‘* The man’s plea-was however not believed and 
he was suspended for one year by the Divisional 
Officer. Said this officer in the concluding para of 
his order, which is the only para of which copy 
was given, the rest being ‘confidential’: 

‘In conclusion, I hold that it has been proved 
beyond any doubt that there was a campaign 
against drink in the village and that it was tom- 
tommed in the village that nobody should drink 
toddy: that the village munsiff failed in his duty 
in not having reported it to the authorities. 
There are strong reasons to suggest that he 
connived at this campaign, if he did not actively 
participate in it. His antecedents show that he is 
apt to do very high-handed actions. Still in con- 
sideration of his 25 years’ service I give him a 
chance to improve. I suspend him for one year 
from the date on which he was relieved with 
Severe warning that if he gives room to any 
complaint hereafter he will be dismissed from 
service.’ (D. No. 3469 of 26—5th April 1927 ) 

“Not content with the infliction of this de- 
partmental punishment the local toddy shop renter 
filed a suit for damages for Rs. 300 on the ground 
that by reason of the defendant’s dissuasion, he 
lost all custom for full three months, January to 
March 1926, and that the defendant was bound to 
make good the loss. The Munsiff framed the 

ing issues: 
Se aay Whether the suit should not have been 
brought within one year from the date of accrual 


of cause of action; (2)- Whether the defendant did 
the acts attributed to him and caused any loss to 
the plaintiff of which the law should take notice; 
(3) If so, to what extent is the defendant bound to 
make good that loss. 

“The suit is pending.” 

Is it any wonder if I call a system satanic under 
which such things are possible? I need not be told 
that there may be other systems more satanic than 
this. It would be time enough to consider such a 
retort if I had to make a choice between satanic 
systems. The pity of it is that many educated Indians 
who lead public opinion are drawn into this satanic 
net as witness what Mahadev Desai said about the 
recent dinner to the Viceroy at the Chelmsford Club. 
All but one or two Indians drank champagne to their 
fill! When Satan comes disguised as a champion of 
liberty, civilization, culture and the like, he makes 
himself almost irresistible. It is therefore a good 
thing that prohibition is an integral part of the 
Congress pogramme. 


M. K. G, 
The Dead Weight of Debt 
(By C. R.) 
I 


Among the Forlorn 


Some one had written about me once again that 
all the money that Gandhiji had collected in South 
India had been given away to me and I was spending 
it on oottupuras* for Brahmana loafers, in the name 
of Khadi work, I was concentrating all my talents 
ona suitable reply to this calumny when I was 
suddenly disturbed. 


‘Swa-a-mi, my Swa-a-mi,’ cried a woman in rags 
as she fell prostrate in the open grcund beyond the 
little parapet-wall under whose shelter I was sitting, 
writing. 

“What is the matter?’ I asked. 

I thought it was the usual appeal for a gift of a 
sadi. These Adi-Dravida families are literally as 
poor as rats and are ever in need of gifts of cloth 
for covering their nakedness. 


“You must protect us, lord, you alone may save us. 
He has beaten me. He threatens to pull our roof 
down and drive us out,’ cried the prostrate woman. 
I made out the words with difficulty on account of 
the weeping. 

“Do not weep, but let me know what: the matter 
is,’ I said. 

‘The kantu * man has beaten us, see my swollen 
face,’ she cried and stood up. Her face did bear 
marks of violence. 

“Who is the man and why did he beat you?’ 
I asked. 

* Swa-a-mi, we returned from Penang the beginning 
of this month. We had no money. My son had 
fallen ill and was disabled for a month before we 


left. All the money we had was taken away by the 


* A State institution in Travancore, now abolished, where 


all Brahamanas were fed free, a term used for institutions 
promoting idleness, 


* Loans of small amounts at very high interest to ba 
repaid in instalments that eover both principal and interest, 


We have not 


ship people and the railway people. 


a pie.’ 
. That is true, but why were you beaten?’ I asked. 

* Swa-a-mi, my father, I shall tell the truth. The 
man came to our but yesterday, and pulled us all out, 
and he gave me such a blow with the palm of: his 
hand on my face, ’—(here she began weeping again ). 

‘Go on, tell me what happened,’ I said. 

‘Swa-a-mi, he gave me a blow and said: “ Pay up 
your debt now. You are going to marry your 
daughter, are you? I shall see how you will do it, 
before you pay off your dues to me.”’ 

‘Do you owe him anything?’ I asked. 

‘Swami, the Chakli* had borrowed five rupees 
before he married me. It is now three years since he 
died. He had paid during his lifetime more than ten 
rupees. The man says it is all gone for interest and 
that we owe him still. Swami, we have fixed the 
girl’s wedding for next Wednesday and everything is 
ready; but the kRantukaran says he will not allow it. 
You must protect us, Swami, you alone can save us.’ 


“Have you executed any bond? Is there any 


document ?’ 


“No document. How can we execute documents? 
The Chakli took some money and promised to return 
it. And he worked and paid regularly. The man took 
all the money‘and yet says it is still due.’ 


Almost every one of these people is in debt. A 
couple of rupees borrowed carries so much interest 
per rupee per month and the people earn so little, 
that the debt can never be discharged but grows and 
grows. It practically sells the man into slavery. 
There is no legal process, but assault and intimidation 
and coercion do the work of courts. The creditor is 
his own bailiff. If no one lent money to these people 
they would be in a worse position. A debtor and 
slave feels more respectable than a mere starving 
beggar. 

I tore off the worthless article I was writing in 
self-defence. What if I was calumniated? It was 
nothing to the miseries of these defenceless people. 
Our mutual quarrels and hates are God’s retribution for 
our wicked indifference to the miseries of these 
children of His. 

“Is your daughter to be married ?” I asked. 

Yes, lord, this Wednesday,’ she smiled. 


What fuss we make over a wedding in our homes |! 
Think of a brute who lent a couple of rupees to 
your dead father, and he comes and stops the proceed- 
ings and pulls the carpet and paraphernalia out and 
assaults the assembled folk, for his debt is still due, 

“Go on with it,’ I said. ‘Don’t be frightened. IE 
the kantukaran comes and interferes in any way, 
come and tell me at once, don’t fear.’ 

“My Swa-a-mi, my protector,’ she cried in joy as 
she walked away. 

I sent a message of stern disapproval to the 
tyrant’s friends. Either he feared police proceedings or 
he relented, or what is more probable, he resolved to 
bide his time. I heard nothing more of the trouble. 


*Adi-Dravida cobbler, i. ¢., her husband. This is the way & 
good wife generally refers to hor husband, by the name of the 
caste, 
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The Almoda Tour 


IV 


Here is the final list of collections made during 


Gandhiji’s Almoda tour: 


Bareilly, Rs. 1,902-10-7}; Haldwani, 598-7-13; Kath- 
godam, 271-10-6: Nainital, 6,940-0-0; Bhawali, 2,461-2-3; 
Garampani and Tadikhet, 929-10-3; Ranikbet, Ratangal 
and Reoni, 1,335-14-0; Almoda, 6,028-12-9; Manan, 
Ranban, Sunari, Someshvar, Vararao, Katur etc, 
381-5-6; Bageshvar, 606-11-6; Kausani, 80-6-9; 
Ramnagar, 1,087-1-104; Kashipur, 1,794-9-43; Railway 
collections at Ramnagar, 18-4-6; Railway collections 
from Ahmedabad to Bareilly, 26-12-3. Deduct amount 
on account of overvaluation of jewellery, 25-13-0; 


Less commission on cheque, 1-9-0. 
Total collections up to date, Rs. 24,436-1-3. 


Kausani 


After ten days of restful stay at Kausani Gandhiji’s 
visit to the Almoda hills terminated on the 2nd 
instant and he returned on the 6th instant to 
Ahmedabad where these notes are being written. 


The stay at Kausani was quite an event in 
Gandhiji’s experiences. It enabled him to come into 
communion with the spirit of the Himalayas which 
he could not do at Simla or Darjeeling, the only two 
important places in the Himalayas that he had the 
opportunity to visit and it enabled him to steal a 
little rest after the exhausting toil of the last three months’ 
incessant travelling. Situated at an altitude of 6,375 feet, 
about a thousand feet higher than Almoda, Kausani is 
one of the fairest beauty spots not only in the Himalayas, 
but as the late Lord Curzon is reported to have once 
observed, in the world. Gandhiji was put up here ina 
Dak Bungalow that was once under the jurisdiction of the 
Forest Department, but has of late passed under the 
control of the Nationalist District Board of Almoda. 
The panoramic view commanded from this place was 
the most magnificent that can be imagined. In fact, 
there seemed not only something unearthly in the 
physical grandeur and magnificence that it displayed 
but it seemed to afford through the ‘magic casements 
of nature’ as it were a glimpse of the giant forces 
silently at work bebind the gorgeous drapery of nature. 
From the verandah where Gandhiji sat and plied his 
spinning wheel could be seen the snow-capped 
northern mountain walls, now shining in the clear blue 
weather with a dazzling white radiance, now gleaming 
with a soft mild gleam through the pearly white 
haze that pervaded the landscape, while below them 
appeared the chain of lesser heights with their soft, 
verdure-covered contours of the greenest green, and 
pine fringed, undulating top lines looming fitfully 
through the lowering leaden-coloured clouds like the 
frilled edge of a rich, delicate drapery. 


Cities of Gold 


If the consummate hand of Nature was boldly 
stamped on the northern walls, that of man was no 
less so on the _ mountains on the southern, eastern 
and western sides. The vast sweep and scale of the 
former impressed one as a_ tremendous manifestation 
of nature’s power, the granite slopes of the latter, 
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transformed from foot to cliff into green, smiling fields 
of rice and grain, rising one above another in seried 
terraces, countless and undulating like the billows of 
the sea, struck one as a monument of human industry 
and of what millions of weak little hands can achieve 
when directed by acommon purpose. Add to this the 
overwhelming grandeur of the cloud effects produced 
by the setting sun as it filled the sky with wonderful 
cities of gold with flaming towers and minarets and 
spired temples of crystal ina setting of polished 
silver, or bathing the snowy peaks below, converted 
them into irradiating masses of many-coloured lights 
shimmering and dancing in the pale amethyst evening 
glow, to imagine what an ideal opportunity it afforded 
to Gandhiji, in the midst of the ineffable peace of 
these mountains, to steep himself in his favourite 
Gita studies—a consummation that he had longed for in 
vain for years. 


The Shadow 


But for Gandhiji all this wonderful magnificence of 
pature’s displays took ‘a sober colouring from an 
eye that had kept watch over man’s mortality. ’ 
The echoes of the death of Padamsing followed 
Gandhiji even in this seclusion and numerous 
inquiries from friends evoked by a press canard to 
the effect that he had gone on fast in consequence 
of the said incident only served to stir up a grief 
which even the soothing environment of Kausani had 
been unable to mollify. An idea of his state of 
mind might be gathered from the following extract 
from a letter to a friend which he wrote at this time: 
‘“* Padmasing’s death has affected me even more deeply 
than Rasik’s (a grandson of Gandhiji who died during 
the year). But the shock that I felt was caused not 
so much by Padamsing’s passing away as by my 
own neglect of duty. I decided however after full 
deliberation not to go on fast. How can the mere fact 
of the death of a person be an_ occasion for 
fasting,—seeing that deathiis an inevitable and desirable 
end,—so I argued with myself, and in the end 
although it was already late in the evening, I took 
my food. In the morning too I had taken my meal 
as a matter of course.”’ 


‘Not Gold, Not Silver’ 


The whole episode of Padamsitg’s death and 
after constitutes a story which is as touching as it is 
inspiring. It has converted Almoda into a place of 
pilgrimage for Gandhiji. On the day before this brave 
man expired, he discussed the whole thing with 
Gandhiji with the utmost composure when the. latter 
went to see him in the hospital. “I want you to give 
your blessings to my son if I pass away, > he 
said to Gandhiji. ‘I undertake to take him to the 
Ashram where he would be trained up and taken care 
of or make the necessary provision for him 
in his home, as you choose,’ replied Gandhiji. ‘No, 
that is not what I want, it is needless, all I want is 
the dying man said. ‘That you have 
always of course,’ replied Gandhiji, as he gave him 
the necessary assurance. After Padamsing’s death 
Sjt.Govind Vallabh Pant and Sjt. Victor Mohan Joshi, 
the Christian nationalist worker of Almoda, one of the 
finest flowers of the Indian Christian community, 
who proved his mettle by his self-sacrifice and 


your blessing,’ 


sufferings during the non-cooperation movement, 
approached his bereaved relatives with offer of 
help. The former even opened a relief fund for them. 
But they declined to accept a single pie with the 
remark that all that they wanted’ was Gandhiji’s 
blessings, not financial relief, and the fund had to be 
stopped. At Simla a gentleman was going to purchase 
a binocular worth one hundred rupees. Sjt. Mahadev 
Desai who had accompanied Sjt. Vallabhbbai to Simla 
happened to be near by. “ Why not remit this money 
as relief to Padamsing’s family?’ hé suggested half 
in earnest, half in joke. The observation went home 
and accordingly the gentleman handed over the hundred 
rupees’ cheque to Sjt. Desai. The relief fund 
however, having been already closed, the cheque had 
to be returned to the donor by Gandhiji with the 
offer to utilise it for some other purpose in the 
nationalist cause if the donor so wished. 


Farewell 


On the 2nd instant, as I have already mentioned, 
we bade farewell to -Kausani with a heavy 
heart. During the ten days’ stay that Gandhiji and 
party made there they were covered with loving 
attention by their kind hosts, and although the Dak 
Bungalow was situated in a comparatively inaccessible 
out of the way place, the simple, earnest hill-folk found 
their way there for darshan in their numbers every day 
and gave earnest of their love and devotion towards 
Gandhiji by placing before him their humble gifts of 
fruits, flowers and even a few coins now and 
then. But in spite of all this and in spite of the fact 
that towards the end of his stay at Kausani he had 
begun rapidly to recuperate from the shock caused by 
Padamsing’s death which with the strain of the 
Bageshvar journey superadded had told considerably 
upon his health, he could not accept the invitation 
of Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant to continue his stay 
there for at least another week. The Working 
Committee’s meeting had been fixed for the 5th at 
Delhi and-he had to leave. 

Gandhiji reached Ranikhet in the evening whetce he 
was to leave next morning for Kathgodam to entrain 
for Kashipur. Telegram after telegram however 
poured in at Ranikbet from friends at Ramnagar- who 
would not regard Gandhiji’s tour of Kumaon complete 
unless he visited their town which had the distinction 
of being a trade centre and one of the numerous 
places from which the pilgrim takes his road leading 
high up to Badrinath. For various reasons going to 
Ramnagar by train was out of the question. There 
was, however, a sixty-mile road which was practically 
in desuetude. The telegrams were positive that there 
would be no difficulty in taking Gandhiji down. to 
Ramnagar by motor. Gandhiji was chary of dis- 


appointing anybody now that he felt ‘fit asa 
fiddle’ after the recuperation at Kausani. But the 
journey proved to be a perfect tale’ of adventure 


which was not without its humourous side. 


A Tale of Adventure 


- The decision to go to Ramnagar was made at night. 
The secret police officers who had been. dogging the 
party’s footsteps throughout the tour could not, in spite 
of their cateful -arrangements, get scent of Gandhiji’s 
impending departure early next morning. The result 
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was a lively race—one side of course of—which the 
whole of Ranikhet was the amused witness. A puncture 
in Gandhiji’s car came to the rescue of the police 
party. The relief car accomsanying Gandhiji's 
was quickly overtaken and left behind and 
the hot pursuit ended in anhour. The rest of the 
romance was of a piece with this interesting prelude. 
Some of the bends were difficult and even dangerous, 
the parapet wall missing in several places. A heavy 
downpour of rain made the drivers’ task still more 
difficult and Gandhiji had to be roused from his 
sleep. The car slipped badly and the margin of 
safety was narrow at several points. The drivers 
worked hard while the party feasted its eyes on 
gorgeous scenery which changed every five minutes. 
But hardly had the back of this hazardous journey 
been broken when a sudden halt had to be made. 
Huge boulders had crumbled from the hillside on to 
the road blocking the passage. These were removed 
immediately, every one in the party giving a helping 
hand, not excluding the C. I. D. friends. The cars 
had to be rushed off for fear of being caught by 
new stones which threatened to drop from above. 
A few moments later a landslip completely blocking 
the road brought the party to a standstill once more. 
Luckily gang coolies in charge of road-repairs were 


available on the spot and the obstruction was quickly. 


cleared. This was followed by other landslips in 
quick succession: And a party of workers with their 
tools had to be carried in the cars to clear them. 
To cut a long story short Ramnagar was reached in 
seven and a half hours and everybody heaved a 
sigh of relief in that one of the most hazardous 
journeys that Gandhiji has ever made was safely gone 
through. 


Ramnagar’ Mite 


It was a big drop from Ranikhet to Ramnagar. | 


The altitude of Ramnagar is barely 2,000 whereas that 
of Ranikhet is over 6,000. On the way we rushed 
through altitudes even higher than 6,000. Fortunately 


the violent changes did not seem to affect 
anybody’s health. In scorching heat an open-air 
meeting was immediately held on our arrival 


- at Ramnagar. Gandhiji was presented with a purse 
of Rs.501 a figure that seemed quite out of 
proportion to the large trade for which Ramnagar 
together with Kashipur is known. It was, however, 
argued in the address that Gandhiji’s visit had taken 
place at a time when a large number of traders were 
away. As a matter of fact, however, the purse could 
easily have been doubled as may be seen from the fact 
that more than half of the Ramnagar collections came 
from the popular Congressman Pandit Lakshmandatt 
Bhatt himself. In the women’s meeting Gandhiji’s 
appeal for collections on the spot evoked a very 
liberal response, over three hundred rupees 
being collected within a few minutes, besides costly 
ornaments, 


The address at Ramnagar referred to a well which 
had been originally dug for the so-called untouchables 
but which was now being used by all without 
distinction of caste or religion. The interesting 
circumstances in which this became possible are 
that in the first place there was no other well in the 
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place and water scarcity was a serious problem. 
Secondly this well happened to provide plenty of good 
water. The orthodox people of Ramnagar whose 
prototypes elsewhere would not dream of sharing a 
well with ‘untouchables’ had no difficulty in 
eating the humble pie. Orthodoxy can at times be 
utilitarian. The experiment of the Ramnagar well 
has proved very successful. One would wish that 
it became universal throughout the country. 


Kashipur 

On the morning of the 4th the party reached 
Kashipur which is an hour’s journey from Ramnagar 
by train. Gandhiji had here a rousing reception. 
In spite of entreaties the precession was insisted 
upon by the organisers for which after the sudden 
change from the hills to the plains Gandhiji was 
hardly fit. The men’s meeting was largely attended but 
rain interfered before the ladies’ meeting could be held 
and Gandhiji returned to his residence drenched. The 
public purse was a little over twelve hundred, and the 
meeting collections together with jewellery brought 
the total to over sixteen hundred rupees. 

Gandhiji left Kashipur in the evening for Delhi. 


P. 
D. M. G. 
To A.1.S.A. Members 
The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 


Ahmedabad, writes: 

The attention of the A.I.S.A. members is drawn 
to Article 21 of the Constitution, which lays down 
that if any member fails to send his yarn quota for 
6 months, he shall cease to be a member. Members 
are, therefore, requested to send their subscriptions 
regularly. Those who wish to give the subscription 
for a number of months together are requested to 
send their subscription in advance. 


A.I.S. A. Publications 


We are sometimes receiving orders for Khadi 
Guide and other publications to be sent by V. P. P. 
As we do not send any publications by V. P. P., 
those’ who order our publications are requested to 


send the price plus postal charges in advance. The 
prices are as under: 
Price Postage 
Khadi Guide Rs. 1-0-0 Rs. 0-2-0 
Hand-spinning & 
Hand-weaving 
( Khadi-bound ) 1-8-0 0-3-0 
Annual Report for 
1927-28 0-4-0 
CONTENTS 
Page 
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Notes 
A Good Soul Passes. Away 


Dr. Ruth P. Hume writes from, Ahmednagar: 

““A cablegram came today telling of the passing 
on of my father,— Rev. R.A. Hume, D. D.—on 
June 24th. . 

“J wanted to tell you, as you and my Father 
‘were personal friends. And I thought possibly you 
might care to mention it in Youug India. Of his 
life’and work you know,—also that he was born 
in Bombay in 1847, returned to India as a 
missionary in Ahmednagar in 1875, and retired to 
America in 1926. He had been active until 
‘recently. But he was in poor health. So we would 
rejoice for his release and give God thanks for his 
long life of service.”’ 

Yes, indeed, I have pleasant recollections of the 
deceased friend. He carried on an extensive corres- 
pondence with me beth whilst he was here and after 
he had gone to America. I recognised in his letters 
his warm hearted affection for India. He rendered 
assistance to Dinbandhu Andrews whilst he was 
touring in that great Continent. I share with his 
daughter the rejoicings for the release of this good 
soul from the earthly tabernacle. Death such as this 
affords no cause for sorrow or condolence. Death 
always is but more especially in cases like this a 
‘sleep and a forgetting.’ 

Anti-vaccination 

Sjt. Krishnagopal Dutt of Sialkot wires: 

Secretary, Anti-vaccination League, Palghat, 
was imprisoned because he refused getting his son 
vaccinated. Refer my statements. Associated Press. 
Pity , people regard things other than - political 
unimportant. Poor Secretary imprisoned, noble 
cause, but country’s press callously silent. Kindly 
express your strong feelings in press.” 

I congratulate the Secretary on his incarceration 
for the sake of conscience. But I have no anger in 
me for the indifference of the public or the Press 
aver the incident. I am and have been for years a 
confirmed anti-vaccinationist but I recognise that I 
must not expect public support for my views. Anti- 
vaccination bas io backing from the orthodox medical 
opivion. A medical man who expresses. himself 
against vaccination loses caste. Tremendous pecuniary 
too have grown round vaccination, A 
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sort. of temporary immunity from ‘small pox is 
gained by vaccination though at much cost otherwise 
to the body and certainly to moral fibre. But all this 
argument often based: on solid experience counts for 
nothing against the taogible’ though temporary 
immunity from small pox, which the person who has 
the filthy vaccine injected into his body gets. It will 
be thus to the end of the world. The State can’ only 
act as it has in the case of the Secretary. It will 
do so even when full Swarajya ‘is established: Tt 
behoves. reformers then’ to be patient with an 
unbelieving public and a Press which generally refuses 
to move’ in advance of public opinion. This  impri- 
sonment. of» the Secretary) must be regarded by us 
anti-vaccinationists as a boon, but it ceases to be 
that when we parade or exploit it: Such imprisonments ’ 
are a prelude to reform when they are taken qurerly 
and. gracefully. Seon there would: be a ‘consciente 
saving clause in the law. But before it comes tnose 
who do-not believe in vacemation have to prove’ theif 
immunity by following a strictly hygienic life and by 
imposing isolation.on themselves in times of epidemic. 
I read -in the Press that» the Secretary fasted as a 
protest. I am convinced that this fasling was wrong and 
uncalled for. You fast against a wrong. Here there 
was. no wrong done by the court. A civil resrster 
cheerfully .accepis imprisonment for his resistance. 
Again, you may:not fast against ail wrongs. Fasting 
to be good has well defined limitations which TI have 
often discussed in these colttmmns.: When the limit is 
crossed, it becomes ludicrous when it is not. worse. 
Sacrificial Spinning 

The Secretary of the A. I. S. A. has addressed the 
various Khadi organisations to ¢nlist members of the 
A. 1. S. A. which is the same thing as saying that 
they should canvass for increase in Sacrificial spinning. 
There is wnlimited scope for it, if we but set our 
minds to the task. Hawking Kbadi is. becoming 
popular after a great deal of whipping up. But it is 
not yet realised that kawking is useless if there is mo 


Khadi to bawk. Spinning for wages cannot be 
organised in. a moment. It requires money and 
workers. Sacrificial spinning requires no money and 


few workers if the spirit of sacrifice and an apprecia- 
tion of spinning for sacrifice can be evoked, I hope 
the appeal made by Sjt. Banker will meet with 


prompt agd adequate response, 
M. K. G. 


934 
An Andhra Hero 
[ During the recent Andhra tour I. was presented 
with a portrait of a young man as that of a great 


patriot. I did not know anything about Alluri Shri Rama 
Raju. Upon inquiry I was told many stories of his 
exploits. I thought them to be interesting and inspiring, 
as an instance of sustained bravery and genius 
though in my opinion misdirected. I therefore asked 
for an authentic record, Sjt. M. Annapurniab, Editor 
of a Telugu paper called The Congress, has kindly 
sent it to me. I have considerably abridged it. Though 
I have no sympathy with and cannat admire armed 
rebellion I cannot withhold my homage from a youth 
so brave, so sacrificing, so simple and so noble in 
character as young Shri Rama Raju. If the facts 
collected by Sjt. Annapurniah are true, Raju was ( if 
he is really dead) not a fituri but a great hero. 
Would that the youth of the country cultivated 
Shri Rama Raju’s daring, courage, devotion and 
resourcefulness and dedicated them for the attainment of 
Swdraj through strictly non-violent means. To me it 
is daily growing clearer that if the teeming millions 
whom we the articulate middle classes have hitherto 
suppressed for our selfish purpose are to be raised 
and roused, there is no other way save through 
non-violence and truth. A nation numbering millions 


needs no other means, M. K. G.] 
_ Much is not known of the early life of the great 
Alluri Shri Rama Raju. He was born of a 


respectable Kshatriya family in a village called Mogallu, 
in the West Godavari District on the 4th of July. As 
in the case of many great men who founded or destroyed 
vast empires, his academical qualifications; so to speak, 
were next to nothing. He studied up to the fifth 
form at various places in Andhradesha and was never 
known to be bright at school. He was a good singer, 
and a promising young poet. It was then, 
that germs of greatness were discerned in him, 
though at the time, I mistook them for signs of stupidity 
bordering on madness. When I anxiously chided him 
on his utter indifference to his studies at school, he 
treated me to léarned discourses on true Vidya and 
indulged in bitter attacks against what was then 
passing under the grandiloquent name of education. 
*I would become a sannyasi. I would uplift my 
countrymen,’ these were the words constantly dinned 
into my ears. But alas! I little knew the significance 
of those words. All the beautiful Telugu verses, he was 
singing to me, were useless stuff to my prosaic ‘ears. 

Subsequently at Narasapur, where he studied, he 
was reported to have developed a love for astrology 
( Jyotisha), palmistry and horse-riding. Nothing more 
is known about. his boyhood beyond this. 

When he aciually became a sannyasi, we cannot 
exactly say, but it must have been before 1917 May. 
It was in 1918, however, that he went to the Agency 
tracts and was known to have been performing tapas 
on the Sambari Hill. Subsequently he migrated to the 
Papi Hills and lived a saintly life. The people on the 
hills, the Koyas as they are called, were profoundly 
inspired by the great devotion of the young sannyast 
and used to pay their spontanequs) homage to him. 
Milk and fruit were his diet. It was reported that in 
1920, be went on a pilgrimage to Nasik on foot, 
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He was not known to have any great sympathy 
with the non-co-operation programme. His subsequent 
confessions and conduct show violence. But he patiently 
waited and allowed non-co-operation to have its 
trial. In the whole programme of Gandhiji boycott of 
courts and liquor appealed to him. He started in the 
Agency tracts of Godavari and Vizagapatam Districts 
a campaign of probibition. His piety and devotion 
attracted huge crowds around him. His word was 
law to the Agency folk. They were guileless and his 
eloquent appeals touched their hearts. ‘Don’t dance 
attendance at the courts and don't drink’ was his 
message to the villagers. His message spread like 
wildfire. Not one in the Agency but responded to 
his bugle call. A mew consciousness dawned on 
the innocent folk. People gave up drink in large 
numbers. Courts were deserted. A number of 
panchayat courts sprang up in the villages and justice 
was administered locally. Raju is reported to have been 
a regular Khadi wearer. From the confessions in 
the fituri trials, it is clear that Raju supplied only 
Khadi uniforms to his troops. Sjt. Rallapalli Kasanna, 
a non-co-operator and Khadi producer of Tuni, was put 
on trial for having supplied khaki Khadi uniforms to 
Shri Rama Raju. Shri Rama’s temple was his abode. 
There he used to perform tapas. Huge numbers 
flocked to have his darshan every day. They used 
to listen to his utterances, which were, from all 
accounts, reported to be thrilling. He used to deliver 
spiritual messages, but in the milk of spirituality 
there was invariably the sugar of patriotism. People 
drank this milk with great fervour, What was the 
result? A young sannyasi of twenty five, preaching 
revolution to illiterate Koyas, slow to move, but 
unapproachable, when they do move. The bureaucracy 
at once scented it. The cry was raised: "Oh! here 
is a revolutionary, a rank seditionist, an enemy to 
the empire—down with him.’ And in January 1922, 
the rumour spread that ‘Raju’ was going to start a 
fitur. He was a non-co-operator, they said. The 
District Police Superintendent, East Godavari rushed 
to the spot, but found nothing. Raju was immersed 
in tatas. He was removed to Narsipatam, in the 
Vizdg District, where he was interned for six weeks, 
but was subsequently set free. Yet the police did 
not cease to shadow him and persecute him. He 
appealed to Mr. Fazlulla, the Deputy Collector of the 
Polavaram Division, to see that the police ceased to 
barass bim. The Mahommedan Deputy Collector 
and the saint Raju were alleged to have met. 
Nothing is known as to what transpired between 
them both... But the result was that he recommended 
to the Madras Goverrment a grant of land of thirty 
acres to Raju with extensive facilities to undertake 
cultivation. The grant was actually made. The patriot 
was thus sought to be made a farmer. 


But no! The patriot remained a rairiot. He 
was not the man to be content with thirty acres, he 
wanted to wrest the whole of India from the usurping 
hands of the foreign bureacracy. That was the 
ambition of his life. He read the Gita. He realised 
his svadharma. A vision of free India dawned upon 
him. And be quietly started his work. The situation 
in the Agency tracts helped him very much. He 
fully exploited it to the country’s advantage, 
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The Scene was the Gudem Taluk in the Agency. 
In the Agency, there is not the ordinary rule obtaining 
in the plains. It is jabardast rule, as they call itin 
the Santal Parghanas. There was one Tahsildar who 
was also a road contractor. He had a reputation for 
cruelty which could not easily be surpassed except by 
a Dyer. Then there was the cruel policy of Forest 
Reservation initiated by the Government. The Koya 
had lost his elementary rights. He could not fell one 
tree in the forest as before for cooking his food. His 
cow could not freely graze on the forest pasture as 
before. Thus the whole of the Agency was seething 
with discontent. _ 


This was a fertile field for Raju. But he did 
not like to rest content with this slender material. 
He fortified himself with a strong band of workers. 
People were fired with the desire of Swarajya, these 
local grievances only intesifying that desire. They 
were not all in all, but they were only the immediate 
causes of a much higher cause. Rama Raju exploited 
these local grievances in the Agency for a fight for 
liberty. Raju was so much loved by the Agency 
people that they refused to give any information 
about him in spite of the greatest amount of coercion. 
The Inspector General of Police, Madras, had to 
confess that even promises of big rewards by 
Government were of no use in getting information 
about Raju’s whereabouts. 


There is other evidence to prove that Swarajya 
was his ideal. One Mr. C. Shrinivasrao, a sub-inspector 
of police, in his evidence in court testified to the fact 
that Raju’s ideal was Swarajya. That he delivered 
the message of Swarajya to his valiant lieutenants, the 
Gam Brothers, was deposed to by others in court. 
on the top of all this, we have Raju’s own words 
to guide us. Once he visited a place called Annavaram, 
a place of pilgrimage in East Godavari, a railway 
station in the plains and entered the police station 
only to see the police of the locality flying for life. 
There he met a non-co-operator before whom he publicly 
laid out his plans. 1 cannot do better than quote 
Raju’s own words: 

Non-cooperator : With what object are you running 


this campaign ? 
Raju: For the freedom of our motherland. 


N. C. O.: By what means ? 

Raju: Unless we wage war against the bureaucracy 
we cannot win Swarajya. 

N. C. O. Do you really believe you would thus 


get Swarajya? 


Undoubtedly, in yeats we do get 


Raju: two 
Swarajya. els 
N. C. O.; How do you hope to get Swarajya in two 


years? Is it through your present means? 


Raju: Yes, emphatically yes- I havea great follow: 
ings; there is no dearth of men for me. but I 


want ammunition. I am in search of that. 


But the bureaucracy did not hesitate to attribute 
motives to him saying that he wanted to be a little 
‘Kaiser’ of Gudem. This base slander of the great 


patriot of the times was treated by the people with 


the contempt it deserved. 


And 


A young man of twenty five rising against the 
mighty British Empire! The young man announces 
the time and place of the encounter and challenges 
the British lion, But the lion would rest in its den. 
The bow and arrow were all the patriot’s weapons. 
Unlettered Koyas were all his army. His battle field 
was the mountain, and his resting place was the cave, 
What his men collected from the charity of the villa- 
gers, besides what they captured from the enemy, were 
the rations of his army. Against such a man, in such 
a condition, the mighty British Government had to 
launch its attack. But Raju had certain natural ad- 
vantages on his side. The mountain was undoubtedly a 
strategic position. The zigzag paths and the unknown 
caves were a distinct advantage. The malarial tracts 
were a terrible disadvantage to the enemy unused to 
the climate. In an unequal fight with a powerful 
enemy,a clever general cannot but choose a battle 
field, where he can gain the upper hand, and Raju 
did choose such a one, 

There were on the whole six encounters and in 
the first five Raju bad a decided victory. The British 
requisitioned the services of the Malabar Force, while 
special troops arrived from Assam also. There was 
deadly fight. Jn the encounter at a village called 
Pedavalasa two European officials, Scot Coward and 
Haytor were shot dead by Raju's forces and severak 
others injured. Many police stations were captured 
by Raju and guns and ammunition taken. At one 
time Raju’s forces were surprised by the enemy 
while asleep and Raju himself narrowly escaped death 
afler heroically. attacking the enemy. . The last was 
also a surprisé allack sgainst Raju’s forces and after 
desperate fighting the latter were vanquished. That 
practically was the end of the great struggle for 
liberty. . Rumours were current in those days, that 
Raju was very much depressed to hear that the Agency 
people were put to enormous hardships -by the 
Government by way of demanding supplies, infliction 
of punitive taxes and other kinds of coercion. This 
depression was to scme extent responsible for his 
defeat or surrender. Thus closed the great war of 
liberty “after nearly two years (1922 August to 19.4. 


May). The. struggle cost the Government nearly 
[5 lakhs. >: 


But what about Raju? Was he caught? Was he 
shot dead? Is he now alive or dead? The Govern: 


ment’s communiques are dubicus and balting. His 
alleged death is shrouded in mystery. 
For Self-spinners 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 


writes :+ 

It is desirable that members of the A. I. S. A. 
having to spin their subscription-yarn or others who 
wish to spin for their own use, card themselves and 
prepare their own slivers for spinning. But some 
special cases of difficulty having been brought to our 
notice, arrangements have been made to keep slivers 
in small quantities for local sale at the undermentioned 
places. One lb of slivers can be had for Rs- 0-11-0. 

1, Technical School, A, I. S. A., Sabarmati. 

2. All-India Spinners’ Association, 

Mirzapur, Ahmedabad, 
3. Shudda Khadi Bhandar, Richey toad, Ahmedabad, 
Slivers will nut be sent by post. 
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Sword of Damocles 


( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Section 124A. is hung over our heads. like — the 
sword of Damocles whether we are feasting or 
fasting. Jt has descended upon Dr. Satyapal’s devoted 
bead whilst preparing the political feast for the 
Congtessmen and women who will flock to Lahore 
during the Christmas week. Two years’ rest in a 
prison plus a fine of Rs. 500 is the reward that the 
Puojab Government had had awarded ta Dr. Satyapal 
for his having dared to love his country well. 
Dr. Satyapal has been adjudged. guilty of sedition 
because. he wants freedom for his country from 
misrule? Where is the Indian, be be Liberal or 
Nationalist, Mussalman or Hindu who is not knowingly 
guilty of seditiov, if Dr.Satyapal is? I. have. read 
again and again the speech which was the subject 
matter of the indictment against De Satyapal. A diligent 
man could easily find from thé. daily press. speeches 
much stronger than Dr, Satyapal’s. Disaffection has 
been, described by a commentator on the section as want 
Of affection. He goes so far as to say that he who 
has no affection for the Government established by 
law is guilty of disaffectiog. I do not know any 
Indian who bas actually affection for the Government 
as it is today established. It is a rape of the word 
‘law’ to say that itis a Government established by 
‘Jaw’. It is established by the naked sword, kept 
ready to descend upon us at the will of the arbitrary 
rulers in whose appointment ithe people have no say. 


- Dr. Satyapal’s incarceration therefore suggests a 
wide agitation for the repeal of section 124A. But 
repeal of that section and the like means repeal of 
the existing system of Government which means 
attainment of Swarajya. Therefore the force required 
really to repeal that section is the force required for 
the attainment of Swarajya. It may be perfectly 
possible to.make a show of repeal and retain by a 
concealed route the same powers now exercised under 
the section. No such dodge will or should satisfy 
the people at this stage. If therefore we feel that 
Dr, Satyapal has been wronged and in him the whole 
movement, we must intensify the movement and 
evolve a government for which we can have real 
affection, which we can call our own. There will 
then be no sedition, on a nation wide scale, no 
political murders or attempts at such witb the secret 
sympathy of a people tired of superimposed rule, 
That we haye not yet changed the condition which 
we know to be intolerable is not proof of our 
satisfaction with it, it is proof no doubt of our 
helplessness. But that helplessness is fast going. 
Whether it is to find expression in anarchy and 
bloodshed oor in well ordered civil disobedience 
remains to be seen. Much will depend upon the 
wisdom of the English rulers, more however will 
depend upon ourselves, If we will look less towards 
Downing Street or White Hall and more towards 


ourselves, we shall shed our impatience. We shall 
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then be too busy building up to be impatient. I 
have a suspicion that many of us. want Swarajya 
as a gift instead of earning it by the sweat of our 
brows. 


Unfired Food Experiment 


Unusual and unexpected interest has been evoked 
by my experiment in unfired food. It has. given fise 
to interesting and instructive correspondence. I observe 
that there is quite a number of men living on unfired 
food and many more, who have at one time lived on 
such food. My. correspondents will excuse me for 
my not acknowledging all such letters individually. 
But they may rest assured that. I have taken in: 
whatever was new and acceptable in their suggéstions. 
Several have asked me for further infotmation on the 
progress of my experiment. 

The experiment still continues. There have been 
moments when I bave weakly doubted the wisdom of 
contipuing it. This was when extreme ‘weakness had 
overtaken me during the Andbra tour. But my faith 
in the correctness of the theory behind unfired food 
and my partiality for it are so great that I would not 
easily give up the experiment. For it has for mea 
value not merely sanitary but also economic and moral 
or spiritual. It is of great importance to national 
workers who have to work in different parts of the 
country often in trying circumstances. This food 
surmounts all the difficulty arising from the different 
food babits of the @ifferent provinces. But of this 
more if I can write of the experiment with fairly 
absolute confidence. At the time of writing all 1*an 
say is that it seems to have done me no harm. 
Dr.Ansari, who knows my body well, examined it carefully 
whilst I was in Delhi on the 5th instant and was of 
opinion that he had never found me to be in betier 
health than now. My blood pressure ( systolic ) which 
after the breakdown at Kolapur had never been found 
to be below 155 was now registered at 118, pulse 
pressure at 46. Though 118, he thought to be sub- 
normal, it was no bad sign as 1 had just risen from 
a slight attack of malaria and I was then living on 
juicy fruits only. . 

My resolve to continue the experiment has been 
considerably strengthened by reading Dr. Muthu’s 
great work on Tuberculosis and Colonel McCarrison’s 
instructive aud carefully written food primer. The 
former contains an illuminating chapter on diet and 
the latter which is dedicated to the children of India 
is popularly written and gives in a-very concise 
manner all the information on nutrition that a layman 
need possess. It is a book which needs to be read 
with caution. It puts, naturally for the author but 
unduly, &cording to my experiences, much emphasis 
on the nedessrty of animal food such as meat or milk. 
The unlimited cayiecity of the plant world to sustain 
man at his highest Ys a region yet unexplored by 
modern medical science which through force of habit 
pins its faith on the shambles or at feast milk and its 
by-products. It is a duty which awaits discharge by 
Indian medical men whose tradition is végetatian. The 
fast developing researches. about vitamins and the 
possibility of getting the most important of them 
directly from the sun bid fair to revolutionise many 
of the accepted theacies and beliefs propounded by the 
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medical science about food... Be that as it. may, both 
these authors seem to me to agree that it is best to 
take all foods in their natural state if we are to derive 
the highest benefit from them and especially, if we are 
hot to destroy. some of the: important. vitamins they 
contain. They opine that. fire destroys some of the 
vitamins and the most essential salts and vitamins are 
removed when the covering of wheat is removed for 
the attainment of extreme fineness or of rice. for its 
polish, 

In my previous. article, I have warned. the reader 
against copying my experiment. But after two months’ 
trial. 1 am able to say with confidence. that any one 
may try it proivded he retains a small quantity of 
milk and ghi. Though my own experiment is. both 
unfired and milkless, I am _ not yet in a position to 
recommend avoidance of milk and ghi. Though my 
belief in the possibility of avoiding milk and ghi 
without endangering health is unshakable, I cannot 
claim as yet to have found a combination of vegetarian 
foods . that will invariably produce the results claimed 
today for milk. These authors are undoubtedly of 
opinion that a little addition of milk and—or—ghi (pure) 
raises the food value of vegetarian proteids and fats 
and promotes assimilation of the latter, 


I may now tell the reader what I am taking at 
present : 


Sprouted wheat tolas 8 
Pounded almonds +4 4 
Whole almonds if 1 


Green vegetable, ¢.g., marrow 
( dudhi) or cucumber or 


the like ( grated ) ce 16 
Raisins ( or fresh fruits ) 3 20 
Lemons 2 
Honey tolas 4 


Neither the quantity nor the variety is absolutely 
fixed. Often I avoid almonds or wheat or both. Some 
times I take sprouted gram and grated cocoanut in- 
stead cf wheat ard almords. The reader need not 
take bovey. He may take guy but in no case white 
sugar which is-decidedJy harmful. Sugars are best 


obtained from raisins, figs or dates all of which 
should be taken in moderation. He may increase the 
quantity of wheat if he firds it to be insufficient. 


In the beginning stages there will probably be a 
feeling of emptiness. It will be due to the fact that 
by ill usage the stomach is distended. Till it assumes 
its natural size, the emptiness should be put up with. 
It my be partly overcome by taking juicy fruit or a 
little more vegetable or better still by drinking plenty 
of water, never by exceedirg the maximum quantity 
of wheat or gram. Milk may undoubtedly be increased 
j the purse allows it. Over thirty comrades have 


li on up the experiment with me. The maximum 
fix | for them is: 
Sprouted wheat tolas 20 
” gram ” 8 
Vegetables iy 16 
Cocoanut ‘i 8 
Khismis ” 4 
Lemon l 
Milk lb. 5 
Fresh fruit when available 
Ghi instead of cocoanut tolas 2 


minimum, 
take more. 


The quantity of milk and ght is the 
Those who uced more wie al liberty to 
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We all take a little salt. I omitted 
But some medical friends have -warned me against 
giving it up. And fancying that I was. feeling weak 
or heing really weak, I began taking salt in Almoda. 
The quantity taken by me is not more tban 30 grains 
during. the day. Honey is taken 3 times aw day 
separately with hot’ water. .Too much stress cannot 
be: laid on the great necessity..of thorough mastication, 
We have so ill used our teeth and gums that we now 
find it difficult-to make proper use of them. 

| M: K. G. 
Artlessness or Audacity ? 


The following ‘correspondence will be read with 
interest : 


it for one month. 


Deputy: Commissioner’s Bungalow, 
Gonda, June 19th, 1922, 

Sir, ; ) 
I write to draw your. attention to the famine in 
Gonda.. In the north, of the. district over an area 
containing half a million. people, famine has been 
formally declared, while in other parts there is terrible 
poverty. . Relief works. on roads and tanks began in 
early January, and will continue until] the rains compel 
their closure... Fifty-thousand: people have been working 
on the relief works; those too old or ill to work are 
receiving gratuitous relief. The organisation needed 
to carry out this work is elaborate and costly. Govern- 
ment are spending lakhs on famine relief, have suspended 
and remitted large amounts of revenue and are giving 
about three lakhs for advances of rice seed for cultivators. 
They have done their part and the public are beginning 
to do theirs. I need money to relieve poverty outside 
the famine area and am receiving subscriptions. from 
private persons. 

I appeal to you as to an organisation which claims 
to promote the country’s welfare not only political but 
also social and economic. I cannot believe that onca 
these facts are. brought to your notice you will ignore 
the claims of the largest district in Oudh, and the 
most famine-siricken district in the U. P. You have 
many sympathies; you have promised £ 100-0-0 to 
the League against Imperialism; will you not give as 
much to the League against starvation ? 

Prominent members of the Congress are collecting 
funds to save from prison thirty-one alleged Communists 
at Meerut; will you not do the same to save from 
famine five lakhs of hungry men at Gonda? 

Moreover if you wish ta further two causes charity 
and politics at a singlé stroke will you send me all 
the foreign clothes you collect? 1 will despatch them 
to this wild tract on the Nepal border where they 
will no longer be aneyesore to good patriots. If you 
commute the sentence on European clothes from 
burning to banishment, I guarantee that they will 
never return, You will not, I think, wish any longer 
to burn clothes when you realise that there are 
thousands of your countrymen wearing rags which are. 
too scant evenfor decency. True patriotism is to help 
your fellow countrymen in their need, and I appeal to 
you for a generous contribution both of money and. 
clothes. 


Your sincerely, 
Sd, B. J, K, HALLOWES 
President, 
Iaunne Relief lund, 
Gonda, 


The Secreiary, 
All-India Congress Commiiitee. 
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B. J. K. HALLOWES Esq. 

President, Famine Relief Fund, 

Deputy Commissioner’s Bungalow, 

Gonda, ( U. P.) 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 19th of June was delivered to 
me on the evening of the 24th June. I am afraid I 
have no authority to make grants out of Congress 
funds. Only the Working Committee of the Congress 
can do so. If you so desire it, 1 shall place your 
request before the Committee at their next meeting. 

Conditions in the district of Gonda and in iis 
neighbouring district of Bahraich are terrible enough. 
Indeed many other districts in the province are little 
better. You say in your letter that Government have 
done their part in relieving this disiress and it is for 
private persons and organisations to do their share. 
In the face of an appalling catastrophe, as in the case 
of a critical illness, immediate relief measures have 
necessarily to be undertaken. But you will no doubt 
appreciate that such measures have a_ itemporary 
significance only. They neither cure the disease of 
the social group nor of the individual. To find the 
remedy you have to search for the causes of the 
distemper and to remove them. 

Is it not a strange and disconcerting fact that such 
terrible famines should occur with more and more 
frequency, and even in the intervals scarcity, own 
brother to famine, sbould prevail? And is it at gll 
surprising that continued sta¥vation sbouid result in 
the ‘resistance of the people’ being ‘seriously 
weakened,’ as the recent communique of the U. P. 
Government puts it? Surely there must be something 
very seriously wrong somewhere in the machinery 
of the State or the structure of society or both. 

The days when we could cast the blame on the 
gods for all our ills are past. Modern science claims 
to bave curbed to a large extent the tyranny and the 
vagaries of nature, to have increased production and 
to have introduced <cwifter methods of transportation 
and communication. And yet in spite tof all this 
progress India faces almost continually famine and 
scarcity and her condition becomes steadily worse. 

Your relief works must bring some solace, 
however temporary, to many. They are certainly to 
be appreciated. But do you not think that all this 
charitable relief does not touch even the fringe of the 
problem of Indian poverty? For the problem is one 
of poverty not of failure of rains or other natural 
calamity. You do not ask me fo send you food, but 
money. There is enough food in the country and 
enough of trains and conveyances to carry it to every 
famine area. But there is no money to buy it. How 
and why this state has arisen and how it can be 
remedied are vital questions which we must answer. 
Probably your method of tackling these questions is 
different from ours. But it is certain that the charity 
of the wealthy does not put down poverty and famine- 
relief measutes do not put an end to conditions which 
cause famines. 

The whole raison d'etre of the National Congress 
is to put an end to such terrible conditions by 
removing the root causes. The Congress is convinced 
that only by changing the whole system of govern- 
ment and the structure of sucieiy can poverty 


be conquered and a measure of social well being 
introduced. The Congress therefore fights for this 
change and in so doing faces a considerable measure 
of risk and suffering. And it is for this reason that 
the Congress associates itself with .ather organisations, 
like the League against Imperialism, which also attack 
the root cause of poverty and inequality. 

If the Government at present functioning in India 
were really desirous of attacking and eradicating 
poverty they would do something much more and 
vastly different from the petty relief they give in times 
of acute distress. They would feel that in a country 
where there is such terrible poverty it is a tragic 
absurdity to bave an expensive and top heavy system 
of administration. They would feel that the whole 
political and economic system they have built up in 
the country, and the social structure they have 
bolstered up, have impoverished the country with great 
efficiency and rapidity, and this process continues. 
They would realise that the responsibility for this 
poverty is theirs and therefore the speediest way of 
ending it is to remove themselves from the scene of 
action, liquidate their government and make room 
for others who can tackle the problem with greater 
disinterestedness and competence than they have 


shown. 


I cannot believe that any one who has given some 
thought to this question can fail to arrive at this 
conclusion. Your sympathy for the poverty-stricken 
will not end by giving them temporary relief. You 
will want a surer remedy giving more permarent 
results than the quack’s nostrum. I trust that you 
will appreciate that this sure remedy lies in. the 
complete replacement of the present system of 
government and a change in the social structure. 
Believing this to be the only right way which promises 
a measure of comfort and happiness to our suffering 
countrymen the National Congress has determined to 
follow this path. Your co-operation, moral and material, 
as well as the cooperation of all others who object to 
the exploitation of a country or a people or a class 
by another will be welcome. 


I might add that so far as immediate relief 
measures in case of urgent necessity are concerned, the 
Congress has in the past given such relief either 
directly or through its associate organisation, the 
All-India Spinners’ Association. The Congress 
believes that even temporary relief should take the 
form of teaching an auxiliary industry to agriculture 
which will , provide an immediate income now and 
a welcome addition in better times. Every person 
taking this form of relief is a permanent gainer thereby 
and his spare time which was wasted gets converted 
into yarn and cloth and money. The method of 
organising this kind of relief is to encourage carding 
and hand-spinning by lending and distributing spinning 
wheels and cotton. Hand-weaving of course auto- 
matically benefits by this. If you appreciate this kind 
cf relief and are prepared to cooperate with it, I shall 
gladly recommend to the All-India Spinners’ Association 
to do what they can in the matter. 


Your sincerely, 
JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


General Secretary, 
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2 ; usly meant. It reads 
more like a veiled sermon to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
than a request for help.. If it is a sincere request for 
help, the references to the League against Imperialism, 
the Meerut prisoners and the foreign clothes’ burning 
are irrelevant if not impertinent. The Deputy Com- 
missioner has got the answer he deserved. His request 
is like that of an army of occupation asking for help 
from comparatively better off victims for the worse 
off, when both could be immediately relieved if the 
army removed the pressure by withdrawing itself, And 
why should Government officials expect help from 
Organisations like the Congress which have their own 
method of dealing with famines and the like? The 
writer of the letter forgets that Congressmen who 
desire boycott of foreign cloth cannot consistently give 
it even to the famine-stricken. It will be in. their 
opinion to perpetuate the state of starvation, F oreign 
cloth is believed by them to be one ‘of the most 
potent causes of India’s poverty. To make use of that 
cloth even in times of distress is to put off the day of 
relief from starvation. 


M. K. G, 
Sikhs in British Columbia 


(By C. F. Andrews ) 


{Dinbandhu Andrews writing about the Indian 
Settlers in British Columbia says. M. K. G.] 

“Let me say at once that the Sikh community in 
British Columbia have done great credit to India, the 
Motherland. They have struggled on courageously all 
these years and have helped one another in a truly 
brotherly manner. There has never been a case of 
destitution in which the Khalsa Dewan Society has 
not come to the rescue. 
to see such sturdy independence of character and such 
manly endurance as has been shown by these brave 
people. 

“Secondly the ‘ Komagata Maru’ trouble is now a 
thing of the past. The Pritish Columbians are ashamed 
of what happened and they do not in any way defend 
it. There has also been some amendment; because 
now the Sikhs are quite freely allowed to bring in 
their wives into Canada and many of them have done 
- so, This is one thing accomplished; and it Was a real 
pleasure to me to see the Sikh ladies with their healthy 
childrep, and a joy to share their hospitality in their 
families. Since this admission of their children and 
wives, one of the worst grievances of all has been 
removed and the whole Sikh community is happier in 
spirit. The men, so I was told, have improved even 
in outward appearance. There is not the neglected 
look that there was before. They have become much 
more settled in their lives through having real homes 
of their own to come back to when work is over. 

“One thing still remains, namely citizenship. They 
have not yet received citizenship, as Indians have done 
in Australia and New Zealand. Nevertheless, if this 
were pressed for now, it would surely be granted, and 
the time is ripe. What is needed is for some one, of 
noble character and bearing, like Mr. Sasiri, to go 
out to Canada as Agent-General and live there. If this 
were done, then citizenship would certainly follow. 
But if things are allowed to drift on and if there is 
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no great personality out here, to draw Canada and 
India to-gether, then there can be nothing in the long 
run but disaster. 

“Let me give the conclusiou of the whole matter. 
The world today is drawing closer together. India 
cannot any longer afford to stand apart. India should 
have her ambassadors in every great progressive 
country of the world, making for fellowship and 
goodwill. ” 


A Correction 


In Young India of June 27, 1929, in the article 
‘Pictures from Andhra—III’ there is a serious slip on 
page 216. In line 31 (from bottom), instead of 
Sjt. D. Narayan Razu read Sjt. Arogya Swami Mudaliar. 
It is the latter, not the former who is the Chairman 
of the non-official Economic Inquiry Committee that 
has been appointed to conduct investigations in the 
Godavari District. | P, 


More Certified Khadi Bhandars | 


The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ 
Ahmedabad, writes: 

Certfiicates of the Association have been issued to 
the followirg Khadi Bhandars, who have agreed to 
deal exclusively in hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, 
and to observe the rules laid down by the Association 
in that connection: 

1. Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, Richey Road, Ahmedabad. 

2. Majur Mahajan Khadi Bhandar, Mirzapur Road, 
Ahmedabad. 

3. Khadi Printing & Dyeing Works, 113 Girgam 
Back Road, Bombay 4. 

4. Khadi Bhandar, Princess Street, Karachi. 

5. Lajpat Khadi Bhandar, Tilak Congress Bhavan, 
Hyderabad-Sindh. - . 

6. Lajpat Khadi Bhandar, Princess Street, Karachi. 

7. Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, 132/1 Harrison Road, 
Calcutta. . pees ; 


8. Khaddar Co-operative Society, Ltd., Bellary. 
9. Gandhi Khaddar Vastralayam, Rajapalayam, 
S. I. Ry. 
Lalaji Memorial Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 
Previously acknowledged on p. 191 Rs: 6,367-3-0 


Association, 


Babu Punvasi Mistri - Benares Camp 1-7-0 
R. M. Desai Vile Parte 5-0-0 
Markandrai Shankarji Desai Bombay 5-0-0 
‘Ek Shikshak’ Padra 5-0-0 
Chandumal Sukhadia Darjeeling C-15-0 
Gollections through Gajanan 
Lakshamanrao More Bordi 45-0-0 
Through Haribhai D. Mitra Bombay 25-C-0 
Ramchandra M. Bakre, 5;. Bhaskar H. 
Thakur, 5; \’ ganlal H. Mitra, 3; Chhotu- 
bhai H. Mitra, 7; Gajanan N. Joshi, 2; 
Gulabbhai B. Nuk, 2: Dahyabhai M. 
-Bulsara, 3; S. P. Sanil, 2. 
Collections through S. R. Savarkar Gadag 22-10-0 
A. N. Galihal, 10; From Gadag friends, 
12-10--0. 
Ratilal Malukchand Shah Karachi 2-0-0 


Collections by the students of the 
Vanita Vishram English School Bombay 22-0-0 
Manilal Bhudarbhai Patel « Ahmedabad 1-0-0 


Total Rs. 6,502-3-0 
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bas The Dead Weight of Debt ‘Bring the Chetty. Let us explain things to him 
(By C. R.) and come to some terms.’ 
II ‘Yes, you may do anything. I shall agree. But 


The Small Proprietors 

‘What can I do? My son and his wife both 
went away to Penang, and I am told they are both 
down, sick and. bed-ridden there. Nothing can. be 
done until by God’s grace they get well and come 
back. The old woman gets ten annas for her yarn 
and she takes eight days and sometimes ten, to spin 
it. It is hardly enough for our kanji. On some 
days we go without it.’ 

Ramagoundan was an old man of seventy five He 
was accompanied by a little girl of five, his grand- 
daughter. I looked at the girl who was smiling and 
happy though thin and halffed.. God puts a smile 
on these little angels’ faces. There is no reason for 
the smile; it is merely a message from the other world. 
The joy of the world from . which they .have, come 
sticks to these children until the sorrows and cruelties 
of this life wipe it out. The child had a tiny pot on 
her head, balanced exactly in the same style as. the 
grown-up women carry their bigger pots. 

“Did you give the butter-milk,’ asked the old man 
turning to the child. 

* Yes,’ she answered without turning her large eyes 
away from the typewriter at which Subbiah was tick- 
ticking. 

“The cow yields some milk, The old -woman 
makes it into butter-milk which we sell and make a 
couple of coppers. But that too, threatens to stop for 
want of fodder and water. The Chetty. said that -you 
sent for me. What .do you want to do with me?’ 

“You owe him money. You must return it, ' said’ I. 

“Yes, I.should repay. There is no doubt about 
it.. But wherefrom?. My. son is -in Penang and ill. 
It is he that borrowed. Let him come and pay.’ 

* But the Chetty cannot wait.’ said I. ‘He too is 
@ poor man. He lent you hard-earned money at low 
interest.’ 

*True, but how can I pay? What have I with 
me? lama feeble old man waiting to go off some day.’ 

“You must sell your land’ I suggested. 

*But my son has. mortgaged it. to bis. sister-in- 
law,’ he replied. 

‘But she is a relation. The Chetty is a stranger 
and his debt should be paid up.’ 

‘True, but she gave her money and she has taken 
a mortgage. How can I sell the land when it is 
mortgaged ?’ 

“The Chetty will go to court,’ said I. 

‘Let him. His bond is barred.’ 

Obviously the debt was old and the Chetty was 
entering small payments to keep it alive; but the 
old man thought in his illiteracy and innocence that 
it had been barred by limitation. 

“Ob! do you want to cheat him on the score of 
limitation ?’ 

“Certainly not — would I like 
son ?’* 


to be born his 


* Tho universal belief of Hindus is that men who die without 
discharging their proper debts become sons of their creditors in 
their next birth and extract their dues in the shapo of parental 
obligations. Thero is no statutory bar or othor technical ploas 
in this arrangement, 


how can ; pay? The ten annas you give. just keeps 
us going.’ 

He went away alae his little gtanddaughter 
follow. 

The starvatiou and penury of these peasants . 
when one sees it face to face, too painful. I walked out 
for a whiff of God’s air. But I could rot drive away 
the haunting faces of the sick couple in Penang, their 
thoughts turning in their fever-bed towards their far oF 
home and their cow. 

“What is the good of all this effort?’ said I to 
myself. ‘The lozd of debt, must first be removed 
from these people.’ 

Some weeks ago, Santanam had sent for a ‘Co- 
operative” man to organise a Land-mortgage. bank. 
We fcund the procedure so cumbersome and dilatory 
that we gave it up. We had not the heart to 
approach these peasants with inquisitorial questions 
and ask them to put their signatures down, without 
after all being sure of doing anything for them at the 
end of if.. The little casual enquiry we had made 
had been bringing people from distant villages, eagerly 
asking when money was going to come. If only we 
could relieve them of their debts which crushed them 
with their dead weight, no honester or more diligent 
labourers could be found anywhere in this Jand. 
There is no reason why this should not be taken up 
aS a primary Government programme of rural emanci- 
pation. Indebtedness of the peasants aspbyxiates all 
national industry and trade, and effort. The whole 
nation would gain by a swift squaring up of accounts. 
National welfare is a single business, one and 
indivisible. ’ Riess | si 

T saw a white-washed mud-hut in the distance, 
and from the verandah there in the evening twilight, 
the alternating flash of something white. told me that 
some one was busy hawking handspun yarn, 

“That is something,’ I. thought. ‘Suppose we 
stopped, this Khadi business, what. would. happen: to. 
these women who are now all so busy, their hours 
full of work, eagerly meking a few coppers, It is 
something dore amidst so much. not done; Let.us 
pray to Heaven that this may not stop. until some one 
finds a truer way and a better day dawns.’ 
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Vol. XI 
The Old Story 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Elsewhere will be found a digest prepared by 
Mahadev Desai of reports of alleged oppression in the 
Dholka and Dashkroi talukas in connection with the 
recovery of tagavi advances. In sending the digest 
Sjt. Desai observes that he had hoped that the 
Government would have learnt wisdom from the 
Bardoli experience but that he has been sadly 
disillusioned. In my opinion both the hope ard 
the disappointment were wholly unwarranted. The 
Government did not change its policy in the case of 


Bardoli, it was only compelled to yield under the | 


resistance of the Bardoli 
peasantry and it is bound to do so again wherever 
such resistance is well organised. Even so the 
peasantry of Dholka and Dashkroi talukas will find 
that no power on earth will dare to molest them 
once they have fully learnt the lesson of self-respect. 


pressure of organised 


The moral, however, which I want to draw from 
these happenings is that where the people have not 
shed their cowardice they will continue to be 
oppressed, if not by a foreign Government, by their 
own kith and kin, a hundred Bardolis notwith- 
standing. The first and foremost duty of national 
workers should therefore be to inculcate the lesson of 
fearlessness among the people. We cannot have a 
Vallabhbhai to lead everywhere. But every worker 
can in his own humble way try to emulate his 
qualities. All may not have Vallabhbbai’s sagacity, his 
matchless courage and generalship but every one cap, 
and<«ought to be able to, develop a bit of his 
alertness dnd sleepless vigilance. 

The Government, evidently, is determined to go on 
exacting more and more revenue so long as the people 
continue meekly to submit to its demands. All that it cares 
for is the golden egg, no matter whether the goose tbat 
lays itliyes or dies. And how else can it carry on its 
present top ‘heavy system of administration? ‘The people 
must be made to pay at apy cost’—that is the unwritten 
law and policy, which consequently it has perforce to 
follow. To compel it to scrap this policy is half 
the battle of Swaraj. Land revenue today forms the 
very basis of British rule in India. It isa wrong basis 
from the people’s point of view. It has been proved 
fimes without number that the Indian people are 
already taxed far beyond their capacity. But the income 
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of the Government falls short of its daily growing 
requirements. and so its best brains are kept busy 
devising fresh ways and means of increasing taxation. 
Unless, therefore, the present system of administration 
is completely changed, i.c., the expenditure consi- 
derably.reduced, the oppression of the people will 
continue unabated even when the reins of Government 
have passed into Indian hands. That is why I am never 
tired of repeating from the housetop that Swaraj 
must mean a complete’ transformation of the 
present system of administration and not a mere change 
of hands. But that will be possible only when the 
people have mastered the art af resisting unjust taxes. 
The first step in this direction would be to make a 
thorough study of the present system of taxation and 
to demonstrate its utterly unjust character. Then when 
it becomes imperatively necessary, comes the 
undoubted right of the people to refuse to pay unjust 
taxes, undeterred by fines, prosecutions and worse. 
But who is to teach this art to the people? It is 
a task essentially for our national workers who must 
go and settle in the villages in their midst, win 
their confidence by dint of selfless service, identify 
themselves with them in their joys and sorrows, make 
a close study of their social conditions and by degrees 
to infect them with their courage and determination to do 
or die. But for silent, patient, constructive work of 
this kind by a b7°d of workers who buried themselves 
in the villages ot Bardoli, even the matchless leader- 
ship of Vallabhbhai might have proved of no avail. 
No general, however capable he may be, can fight a 
battle singlehanded. He can fight only with the help 
of his weapons and the only true weapons of a general 
are not rifles and guns but loyal, disciplinéd soldiers, 
who would be content to work silently and unostenta- 
tiously and catry out his orders without demur even 
at the cost of their lives. The instances of oppression 
recounted by Mahadev Desai are by no means 


isolated phenomena. More _ probably than not they 
have their replicas in otber parts of the country 
also, only we do not know them. It is a well 


established prirciple of medical science that all 
the diseases that the human system is heir to have 
a common origin and therefore acommon cure. Even 
so beneath the surface variety of ills which our body 
politic displays today, there is a fundamental unity 
of cause, Jt is that we must trace out and tackle. 

( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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From British Guiana 
The following from Dinabandhu Andrews’s letter 


dated Ist June at Georgetown will be read with 
interest: 


“There can be no question whatever, that 
conditions in British Guiana are better than else- 
where, except for the climate which is a very 
damp one, and also because of the slump in sugar 
which has made Demerara very nearly bankrupt. 
These two conditions of health and finance I am 
very thoroughly investigating. Mr. Cropper, who 
is the very best man | have found on the side 
of the Indians, agrees with me that health and 
financial conditions today are bad. He also, at 
the same time, out of forty years’ experience, 
declares that he is a confirmed optimist and 
that with perseverance and goodwill, the future of 
British Guiana must be very good indeed for its 


inhabitants. 
“The greatest of all things which draws me 


to this Colony is the obvious freedom from the 
worst forms ‘of race prejudices. The number 
of Europeans is so exceedingly small that they 
keep themselves in strictly friendly relations 
with the leadess of the two largest com- 
munities, namely, the East Indian, and the African, 
and do not in any sense keep aloof. At the present 
moment the Attorney General is an African from 
Jamaica, and there are many other members of 
his race in very high positions. The African side 
of the Colony is more educated than the Indian 
side, and the éducational posts in the schools are 
almost all given to the African; this is causing an 
immense amount of pressure on the colonial born 
Indian, and unless touch is made with India 
herself, there could be no question that the East 
Indians will be altogether moulded along the lines 
of the dominant African population., There is not 
a single person among the Indian community who 
does not renew, as soon as possible, touch with 
India. I shall enclose Jater on the speech I made 
at the Chamber-of Commerce, and I would very 
much like to know from you later on, whether in 
any single direction I went further than was 
necessary. There is not the slightest committal in 
what I have said, because I made that perfectly 
clear from the start and even much clearer than 
the report of my speech has made out. What is 
interesting is this, that the Indian community in 
all its sections, in spite of its own deficiencies, has 
been immensely pleased with this speech, and they 
are one and all eager for the direct steamer 
service which I have outlined in it; every one here 
says that would open connection with India. 
There is no chance whatever for tbe Indian 
community in British Guiana without this; many 
go still further and say that the whole East 
Indian population in the West Indies, which alto- 
gether numbers well over 3,00,000, depends for its 
integrity on such a steamer service. I now wish 
to go one single step further than is outlined here, 
and I believe you yourself would agree with me 
that this is the simplest and safest course. 

“If this kind of connection comes about, there is 
no question, I think, that the Government here in 
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British Guiana will do its very utmost for the | 
culture and progress of the East Indians. It beg 
practically certain that Sir Gordon Guggisberg will 
give his closest attention to the problem of 
encouragement of Hindi or of Hindu culture. 
There is no other idea that is so strong and deeply 
rooted in his oun mind as this. He has brought 
it from West Africa where he saw with his own 
eyes the evil effects if the language and culture of 
a people were to be destroyed by a false English 
system. He would of course encourage English 
education as a combining medium, but be is out 
with all his heart and soul for the promotion of 
Hindi, and he will spend large sums of money on it. 
“\Secordly it would seem that the future of this 
Colony is going to be more and more in the 
production of rice cultivation rather than sugar. 
The decline in sugar has been the one thing which 
has brought the Colony near to bankruptcy; on the 
other hand the cultivation of rice, which is entirely 
in the hands of East Indians, has saved the Colony 
from ruin. The market for rice in Canada is quite 
a large one, and it is likely to demand more than 
double ‘the present quantity of rice sown and 
reaped in British Guiana. That is why there is 
today a slump and the Colony is nearly bankrupt; 
there should be a brighter future owing to the 
greater cultivation of rice by the East Indians; thus 
they hold the key to the economic position. 
Furthermore it is to be remembered that British 
Guiana is nearly 1,00,000 square miles in area and 
the whole of the interior is yet to be opened. up; 
there is no possibility whatever for any large 
white settlement in the interior such as Kenya 
possesses; for there are no level highlands but 
{here is a large amount of fertile country still 
entirely undeveloped, and there may be very 
important possibilities of new forms of _ tropical 
culture. Furthermore, when the railway system is 
completed, this Colony will be a highway into 
Brazil, where there are still untouched some of the 
most fertile plains in the world, and it is not at 
all improbable in the future that one way into 
Brazil for Indian settlement would be through 
British Guiana. . 

“T found that the higher officials are one and all 
quite clear upon the point that there is really no 
future for Demerara apart from the East Indian 
population. The African people by themselves are 
quite unable to colonise it, and their numbers are 
rather decreasing than increasing, because of the 
greater attractions of such highly paid industries as 
those in Cuba, Mexico, and elsewhere. With regard 
to the relationship of the two races, there is really 
nothing to be feared. The African race does not 
compete economically with the Indians, they do 
different kinds of work, and the African people are 
on the whole turning away from agriculture, while 
the Indian people are sticking to it in all the enormous 
development of rice cultivation, There has hardly 
been one single acre cultivated by the African; this 
will show you how unlikely there is to he any 
economic struggle between the two races. When 
I came through the West Indies I made most careful 
inquiries concerning the population apd work; 
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whether there would be any surplus for development 
for the future in British Guiana, but though not 
expected, the answer was in the negative, but among 
the leaders of the African people whom I have met, 
there is no objection to the comirg of Indians 
from India; there is what might be called an eager 
welcome for them. They get on well together, and 
do not interfere with one another, and living side 
by side they obviously help and also treat one 
another well, fulfilling their different conditions. 


aa | cannot speak too strongly about the 
universal feeling of Indians themselves, that unless 
they keep in touch with the motherland far more 
Closely than in the past, they are bound to 
degenerate and go under. This has unfortunately 
already begun, but I think it is true to say that 
my visit has come in time and. if we can get 
forward with plans along sensible lines, for further 
intercourse between India and. the West Indies, then 


its present deterioration can be stopped, and 
healthy Indian life can be built up. 
Pelt is. sindéed: “to. mea’: matic of deep 


thankfulness that I came When I did; while health 
conditions are still] unsatisfactory, they are nothing 
as bad as they used to be, and there isa prospect 
for the future which gives one real hope. There 
are today a set of very able Sanitary doctors and 
inspectors whose single idea is that of prevention 
of diseases; they are eagerly finding out the ways 
in which malaria, which is the curse, could be 
restricted. On the whole I feel certain that they 
are on right lines, and that the problem is much 
nearer to solution, than the present figures point to. 

“I feel that during the last ten years, the 
pressure from India on this one point bas been 
very effective. I have not yet got the very latest 


figures, but I am told that they represent real 
improvement. 
“Thus if we may count upon healthy 


conditions rapidly improving and also upon the 
Indian cultivation of rice doubling itself in the 
next few years, it seems to me, that we have here 
a real opening for Indian communication with the 
New World, which shall save the present Indian 
_ population from further deterioration, and raise 
it in the estimation of the New World. We cannot 
neglect this population because it is really through 
those Indians who have already come to the New 
World, that India herself is likely to be judged, 
If they prosper and do well as they are likely to 
do, there is every hope that the name of India 
may be upheld in this New World, but if further 
deterioration takes place, the prospect would be 
very serious indeed. We have asa people spent a 
very great deal of serious thought and consideration 
upon the Indians in Africa, but I say, that 
here is, in the New World, an Indian population 
greater than that in the whole of Africa, and now 
I feel the time has come for us to put our best 
energy into improving the condition of things out 
here in such a way, that future generations may 
be proud of this colonization of Indians in the New 
World. I am more than thankful for all the 
protests we have made hitherto, and for all the 


schemes we have blocked, because this was 
absolutely necessary if progress was to be made at 
all, but now there is, I feel, every chance of 
progress, and | am intensely thankful that you 
encouraged me to come here in order to investigate 
and map out the lines on which everything should 

be done.”’ . 

This letter has to be read with caution. I cannot 
enthuse with the Dinabandhu in his praise of Demerara 
as a land suitable for Indian colonisation. Reports 
about its unhealthiness, it is clear, were not exag* 
gerated. I should be most chary of encouraging 
emigration to such an unhealthy part of the world. I 
remember a naive suggestion once made in South 
Africa that the Indian settlers should be encouraged 
to remove themselves to tracts more suitable for 
their settlement and wholly unsuitable for white 
colonisation, 1.¢., to the most unhealthy tracts in that 
continent. It was not suggested that the climate of 
South Africa was unsuited to the Indian constitution, 
If anything the Indian fared better than the European 
from the health standpoint. But he was not wanted 
there by the white man. Now Demerara is such a 
favourable spot. There white men can barely exist. 
No wonder, therefore, that there are no _ political 
disabilities from which Indians are suffering and that 
an African is the Attorney General. This is a matter 
of necessity and carries no virtue with it. If the 
African refuses to do agricultural labour there, I 
that it is not because he will not work cn the 
independent to do so 


fancy 
land but because he is too 
under unfavourable conditions. He does work on 
his own land in-.South Africa. Why should his 
poverty consign the Indian to the most trying occupa- 
tion in the most unhealthy parts of the world? It is 
the same story in East Africa. The Highlands are 
not for him. On the whole therefore the problem 
before the Indian public is just now to better the 
conditions of life here, and by attaining Swaraj, to 
raise India’s political status before considering coloni- 
zation schemes. In my opinion it is enough for us 
if meanwhile we are able to safeguard the rights of 
Indians already settled in the different parts of the 


world. M. K. G. 
South India Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 
Previously acknowledged on p. 216 Rs. 1,712-1-6 
Collections through Purushottam Khimji Jharia 10-0-0 
Khimji Valji & Co.’s colliery labourers, 


7; Khimji Valji & + Co., 1; Purushottam 

Khimji, 1; Karsanji Bavagor Upadhyaya, 1. 
Chandulal Bhikhabhai Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Markandrai Shankarji Desai Bombay 5-0-0 
Trikamlal Ranchhodlal Shah Ahmedabad 10-0-0 
Muljibhai Keshavlal Shah Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Lala Saindas Kapoor Kishatwar 2-0-0 
Raichand Hirachand Jhaveri Khambbat 10-0-0 
Collections by the Bhimpur Dumas 
residents, through Kanjibhai Fakir Gapjam 10-0-0 
Vitthaldas Madhavji Rangoon 10-0-0 
Chhotalal Keshavlal Shah Ahmedabad 2—()=() 
Manilal Bhudharbhai Pate] i 1-0-0 
Chhotalal Gopaldas - 1-0-0 


Total Ns, 1,783-1-6 
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Urban v. Rural 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Several correspondents have sent me cuttings from 
Prabuddha Bharat containing an elaborate criticism of 
Gregg’s book and thereanent the whole cult of the 
charkha, The articles are too long for reproduction 
in these pages. I must refer the curious to the 
original. But they enunciate the following propositions: 


1, “India must become industrial in the 


Western sense; ”’ 

2. ‘The question of physical existence cannot 
be solved by the cbarkha;” 

3, ‘‘ The conditions attached to the success of 
the charkha make too large claims on prevailing 
tendencies and human nature;”’ 


4, “The justification and superiority of machines 
lie not so much in meeting the internal needs of 
a country as in invading and capturing foreign 
markets ; ’’ . 


5. “If India is to live and fulfil her spiritual 

mission among men, she must modernise herself. 
. . . Let us unhesitatingly and energetically assimilate 
the modern industrial methods. . . . But along with 
that we must practise spirithality intensely, create 
a mighty spiritual idealism in the mind of the 
nation and a great love for the courtry so that on 
the wings of them we may cross over the dark 
valley of modernism in which the West is sadly 
groping. Without spiritual idealism, modernism 
will spell a sbeedy ruin.” 

I have so far as possible copied the writer’s words 
including his italics. 

I am sorry that I am unable to subscribe to these 
propositions. They are obviously based upon the 
assumption that modern civilisation is comparatively 
a good thing and that ict cannot be resisted with any 
hope of success. There is a growing body — of 
enlightened opinion in the West which distrusts this 
civilization which has insatiable material ambition at 
one end and consequent war at the other. 


But whether good or bad, why must India become 
industrial in the Western sense? The Western 
civilization is urban. Small countries like England 
or Italy may afford to urbanise their systems. A big 
country like America with a very sparse popula- 
tion, perhaps, cannot do otherwise. But one would 
think that a big country, with a teeming population 
with an ancient rural tradition which has hitherto 
answered its purpose, need not, must not copy the 
Western model. What is good for one nation Situated 
in one condition is not necessarily good enough for 
another differently situated. One man’s food is often 
another man’s poison. Physical geography of a country 
has a predominant share in determining its 
A fur coat may be a necessity for the dweller in 
the polar regions, it will smother: those living in 
the equatorial regions. 


culture. 
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The author’s second proposition that ‘the question 
of physical existence cannot be solved by the charkha’ 
cannot hold water. On the contrary that question 
can only be answered by the charkha or its equivalent. 
Every writer of note whether Indian or European 
has admitted the necessity of cottage industries, if 
India is to live physically. The writer of the articles 
in question has done less than justice to himself, to 
Mr.Gregg and to his own country by summarily © 
dismissing Mr. Gregg’s dispassionate thesis. Mr. Gregg 
has considerable engineering experience and he has 
shown conclusively that it will be suicidal, it must 
mean certain death to millions of India’s population, 
if the solar power stored in the hands and feet of 
her three hundred million inhabitants is allowed to 
run to waste in the impossible attempt to replace it 
with steam or such other power for the purpose of 
sustaining physical existence. It would be on a par 
with the attempt made by a man not to use his hand 
for bringing food to the lips but to let a macbine do 
the work of the hand and run the risk in the bargain 
of sometimes burning his lips for want of the 
protection that the sensory nerves con- 
necting the hand with the brain afford against over 
hot dishes. ; 

The third proposition is now simply answered. 
‘The conditions attached to the charkha’ not only 
make no ‘large claims on the prevailing tendencies and 
the prevailing 
tendencies and human nature’ as they are to be found 
in India. Were it otherwise, in the midst of 
confusion and disappointment running through so many 
national activities the charkba would not have 
spread through 2,000 villages nor would it have 
shown the steady, though necessarily slow, progress it 
has demonstrably made during the past eight years’ 
revival. eee 
In the fourth proposition the writer justifies the 
worship of the machine age not for the reasun that 
it may meet the ‘internal needs of a country’ but 
because it means an ‘invasion and capturing of foreign 
markets.’ Unfortunately or fortunately for India there 
are no foreign. markets to invade and capture. The 
consummate exploiters of the West have ‘done the 
trick.’ We may invade and capture foreign markets 
if we will at the same time invade and capture the 
foreign manufacturing countries. And if the writer has 
any such grand scheme in contemplation, methinks 
it is more difficult of accomplishment than the 
task cet before themselves by the votaries of the 
charkha. 

The last proposition gives away the  writer’s 
whole case. He will modernise India and yet retain 
her spirituality without which he thinks, in italics, that 
“modernism will spell ruin.’ He will have India to 
do what experienced sages have told us is impossible 
of accomplishment. ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.’ He seems to agree that the West has failed 
to reconcile the two. Why does he think that India 
can perform the impossible task ? Why should it not 
be assumed that if the ancients could have done it, 
they would have done so long ago? Indeed it was 
after making the attempt that the authors of the 
Upanishads said, ‘All this is God's. Therefore live 
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SO as not to covet your neighbour’s property.’* 
Surely exploitation means usurpation. And usurpation 
can never be reconciled with Spiritualism. It pained 
me therefore to read the article with such a dismal 
conclusion in a magazine which is solely devoted to 
spiritual culture. 

What was more painful still was the exploitation 
of the name of Swami Vivekanand in connection with 
the double-edged theory propounded by the writer. 
The inferential invocation of the authority of the 
illustrious dead in a reasoned discussion should be 
regarded as a sacrilege. After all we, a handful of 
educated Indians, are shouldering a serious responsibility 
in gambling with the fortunes of the dumb millions 
whose trustees we claim to be. A still more serious 
responsibility rests upon the shoulders of those of us 
who claim to possess some spiritual perception. 


Notes 
Welcome Home! 

The Wandering Singer has returned home after 
making many conquests in the West. Time alone will 
show how lasting is the impression created by her. If 
the reports received from private sources in America 
be any criterion Sarojini Devi’s work has left a 
profound impression on the American mind. From that 
triumphal tour she has returned none too soon to take 
her share in solving the many and intricate problems 
facing us in the country. May she cast over us the 
spell she was able so successfully to cast over the 
Americans. . 


Assam-Bengal Flood 


I am publishing the first list of donations to the 


appeal in respect of the calamity that has overtaken 
East Bengal and Assam. Just at the time of sending 
the manuscript to Young India office I find the 
‘following wire from Dr. Prafullachandra Ghosh : 
“Sheth Ramanial Keshavlal of Petlad ( Gujarat ) 
accompanied by Bhimjibhai, representative of 
Messrs. Ranchhoddas Jayaram & Sons at Chittagong, 
Sjt. Harivallabh C. Shah and others came to 
Abhayashram, Comilla, on their way back from 
Silchar and Sylhet. Shethji personally inspected 
the Mainamati relief centre and sent Harivallabh- 
bhai to study the conditions round about 
Rajapur centre. He proceeded from Rajapur 
station to a distance of about 5 miles on a boat 
over submerged fields where no trace of any crop 
was to be seen. The conditions, he said, were like 
those he found on his way from Karimganj to 
Sylhet by boat. The method of work followed by 
the Ashram appealed to them, and they appreciated 


very much the idea of giving a sort of permanent 


relief to the agriculturists by the introduction of 
spinning wheels, of which the Ashram has decided 
to have one thousand, and the idea of giving 
paddy for husking by which they can anyhow earn 
an honourable living instead of depending on doles. 
Shethji and Bhimjibhai were pleased to announce 
a donation of Rs. 2,550 on the following heads: 
1. For 200 spinning wheels Rs. 550; 
2. For paddy husking work Ks. 1,250; 
Haqqani aq Atea AT AM | 
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3. For two huts for the Ashram Rs. 500; and 
4. For Khadi debt of the Aspram Rs. 250. 


“Owing to breaches at three different places in 
the embankment of the Gumti the Aws paddy 
crop, which was almost ready for harvesting, has 
been destroyed. Consequently there is dearth of 
fodder for cattle, practically little or no work for 
the labourers, and the small agriculturists are in a 
miserable condition. They have neither paddy 
to eat nor money to carry on the cultiva- 
tion afresh. Where the water has subsided the 
loss of crop worth about 9 lakhs from about a 
hundred villages, from which the figures have up 
till now been collected, is of no little consequence 
to the villagers who are already in a miserable 
condition. The relief operations will have to be 
continued for a long time, because in many fields 
no crop will be available before July, 1930. For 
spinning wheels and for capital, both for paddy 
husking work and spinning, a large sum of money 
will be required. Our appeal goes forth to one 
and all to help the people of Tipperah in their — 
distress. All contributions will be thankfully received 
and acknowledged by Sureshchandra Banerjee, 
President or Prafullachandra Ghosh, Secretary, 
Abhayashram, Comilla. ”’ 

This is merely a sample of what is being received 
by me. 
ae M. K. G, 
Assam Flood Relief Fund 
- RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR, SABARMATI 


Through Manilal Kothari, Secretary, 
Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee 
Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee -Ahmedabad Rs. 5,000-0-0 
H. H. the Thakor Saheb Muli 500-0-0 
P. Witial & Co. Wadhvan Camp 550-0-0 
_ Jamnadas Narsidas Bombay 1,C00-0-0 
Gujarat Kathiawad Flood Relief 
Fund through Lakshmidas 


8,610=0-0 


Vasanji Porbandar 500-0-0 
Nathubhai Mulji im 101-0-0 
Manchershah Hirjibhai es 101-0-0 
Lakshmidas Pitambar “ 101-0-0 
Jethabhai Dharamsi es 151-0-0 
Nanji Kalidas cA 101-0-0 
Khushal Pragji a: 101-0-0 
Girdhardas Naranji we 101-0-0 
Devidas Lakshmidas ne 10la0—p 
Jivraj, Harakhchand ‘ 51-0-0 
Harakhchand Velji rs 50-0-0 
Harjivandas Nemidas a 101-0-0 

Ishvarlal Krishnalal Lower Parel 5~0-0 
Shripatrao Patvardhan Sabarmati 5-0-0 
A. M. Govindraj Mudaliar Madras 5-0-0 
‘Chandulal Balabhai Nanavati bombay 500~0-0 
Nagardas Purushottamdas 500-0-0 
Chaturbhai Kashibhai Bhadran 25-0-0 
Dudhibebn Valjibhai Desai « Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Mathurdas Damodardas Bombay 25-0-0 
Bhimji Ramdas Borivli 25-0-0 


—_— 


Total Rs. 9,705-0-0 
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Correspondence 
Mill-labour in Baroda State 


To the Editor, Young India 
Sir, ; 

May I draw your attention to the sad plight of the 
textile and other factory labour in the Baroda State 
and request you to extend your kind assistance for 
the betterment of their conditions? You are possibly 
aware that we have, in British India, a sixty-hours’- 
week rule, i. ¢., a general ten hours’ day arrangement for 
the factory labour since 1922, but the mills in the 
Baroda State are even to this date allowed to work as 
long as twelve hours and at times even more. In 
the matter of child labour too whilst the Factory Act 
here has Jaid down a twelve years’ age rule for half 
timers and a fifteen years’ rule for whole timers, 
children of tender age are still taken in for work in 
the departments by the Baroda mills. I need not say 
how very detrimental these conditions are to the 
health and general well-being of the working people 
and how very imperative it is to introduce wholesome 
reforms, as I know that it was with your advice and 
under your guidance that the 
Ahmedabad strove for and obtained a ten hours’ day 
even before the present Factory Act was enacted, as also 
fhat it was at your instance and under your influence that 
a similar reform has been effected this year by the 
Indore State. The Baroda State is now thinking of 
revising its Factory Act and has issued draft rules, 
which, if finally adopted, would bring the Act ina 
line with that prevalent in British India. I, however, 
understand that the local mill-owners are opposed to 
this much-needed and long over due reform and are 
striving hard to bring about a modification of these 
rules to suit what they conceive to be their interests. 
Their efforts, it is said, are directed towards getting 
the working period fixed at 66 hours a week instead 
of 60 and lowerirg the age rule for whole timers from 
15 to 14. In fact, recommendations of this character 
were made by a committee of five gentlemen, two of 
whom were prominent mill-owners, appointed by the 
Government to opine on these rules, and though these 
have not found acceptance, a fear is entertained that 
unless a strong public opinion is created, these 
influences may come {to prevail. This question is 
coming up for consideration before the Baroda Council 
during the next week and if you can kindly see your 
way tO express your views on this matter at this 
juncture, it will prove very helpful both to the Ccuncil 
and the State in arriving at a just and sound decision. 

I am etc., 
‘A FRIEND OF BOTH’ 

[I gladly publish the foregoing letter. I know the 
writer and I do believe him to be what he subscribes 
himself as. I do not know that my opinion will reach 
the quarters where it should, and if it does, whether 
it will have any weight. Any way I am emphatically 
of opinion that no State, much less Baroda, can afford 
to do less than British India. Indeed even ten hours 
a day and the age limit for children in British India 
need improvement. If capital is not to fall into 
utter discredit, it behoves capitalists voluntarily to 
exercise self-restraint and make common cause with 


labour, M. K-: G. ] 


_ Satyartha Prakash. 
textile workers of - 


A Vicious Book 


Three correspondents have written to me urging 
me to give my opinion on a book called Swami 
Dayanand, a Critical Study of His Life and Teachings, 
by F.K. Durrani, B. A., Muslim missionary. The 
author is the Secretary of Tabligh Literature Society, 
Lahore. A fourth correspondent has given me &@ 
copy of the book. One of them reminds me that I 
had no hesitation about expressing my opinion on 
Rangila Rasul and tells me that therefore I should 
have none in giving it on Mr. Durrani’s volume. I 
have gone through the volume with as much patience 
as I could command and I have come to the 
conclusion that it is a vicious, libellous book which 
should never have been written by a responsible man 
and published by a responsible society. The author 
protests in his preface that he will approach his sub- 
ject in a scientific and dispassionate spirit. But he 
breaks that promise in the preface itself. He says, 
“We intend neither to praise nor to condemn.’ But in 
the very next page this is what he has to say on 
It ‘is a worthless book and the 
teachings and ideas contained in it are so absurd and 
so amusingly childish that one finds it hard to believe 
that a man who became the founder of such a power- 
ful organisation as the Arya Samaj could be the author 
of such drivel.’ The author has not hesitated to accuse 
the great reformer of falsehood,. trickery, incapacity 
and addiction to bhang ‘whose narcotic juice often 
kept him insensate.’ ‘The account of his life left 
by himself is pure fiction.’ ‘A pall of mystery 
hangs over his origin and early years.’ He has 
not one good word to say of the Swamiji or the. 


Arya Samaj. He has gone out of his way even 
to abuse Hindus and Hinduism. But I may 
not multiply proofs. Almost every page of the 


book furnishes ample ground for condemning it. 
The author lets the cat out of the -bag in his copn- 
cluding chapter. He says, ‘If we love our motherland, 
if we want to make India a great and a civilized 
country, it is our duty io wash it clean of the 
stains of ancient superstitions of Hinduism and reach 
out the healing of Islam to every child of the 
motherland. . . . Islam is a conquering force and 
the Muslims were born to freedom and empire. Both 
can come to us, if we exert ourselves to expand our 
numerical strength. We are the children of the soil 
of India and we owe a duty to the motherland. Like 
other lands, she too should have a place of equality 
in the comity of nations. Hindu India will never be 
able to do that. She can be free and rise to power 
and glory only under the banner of Islam.’ And this 
cherished desire of his the author has sought to fulfil 
by dipping his pen in venom and reviling one of the 
greatest reformers of modern times, his writings and the 
great and growing sect of Arya Sarcaj and incidentally 
Hindus and Hinduism. I advise Mr. Durrani to 
reconsider his views, apologise for the libellous 
publication and withdraw it. This advice 1 venture 
to tender because in a public letter he gays: ‘If 
any one can prove that the kook bas been written out 
of spite and to burt, kereby 1 promise to withdraw 
even the present edition and will not bring it into 
the market. I have greater fear of my own conscience 
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than of any Government, and my conscience is clear 
in this matter,’ If my testimony is worth anything, 
I can say that the book is bound to hurt every Arya 
Samajist and every Hindu, indeed every impartial 
man and woman not excluding Musalr.ans. If a tree 
may be judged by its fruit then this book is a 
fruit of spite. M. K. G. 


Progress of Self-Support Khadi 


Sjt. Satishchandra Dasgupta of Khadi Pratishthan 
sends the following interesting account of the progress 
being made by the Rashtriya Sangha which is trying 
to induce people to spin for their own Khadi: 

Hoogly 

“51 charkhas have been introduced in villages 
Mahmudpur and Gategore. 41 pieces of dhotis 
for adults and boys have been givenin exchange 
for yarn spun. 21 families have promised to 
depend for cloth on home-spun yarn only. The 
work has been very earnestly taken up by men, 
boys and girls. The number of -women spinners is 
less than it should be. The work is conducted 
from an Ashram at Mahmudpur where there are 
wholetime volunteers. 

“Propaganda work in conjunction with the 
District Congress Committee is carried on in this 
area of Hoogly. 10 magic lantern lectures have 
been given and over one thousand Congress 
members have been made. The President of the 
District Congress Committee is still touring with 
the lantern lecturer. 

24 Parganas 

“Village Mahisbathan is now making dhotis at 
the rate of one piece every day from self-spun 
yarn woven in the village. The National School 
there is the centre of activity. Almost all the boys 
spin and are beginning to be clad in selfspun yarn. 

Midnapur 

“In village Kadua 33 charkhas are working. 5 
dhotis have been exchanged for yarn and yarn for 
16 more dhotis has been received. 

“ Village Bhandubasan; 51 charkhas are working. 
12 dhotis have been made and yarn equivalent to 
25 dhotis has been received for being woven. 

“ Village Jukhia: A primary school has been 
started for takli spinning. 

Bogra 

“ Village Hatshahar had’a batch of volunteers 
trained at Sodepur. 41 boys are spinnirg on the 
takli. It is a Mahomedan village and the 
volunteers are also Mahomedans. Here as every- 
where else in Bengal the cultivators are now very 
much preoccupied, this being one of the busiest 
seasons. Women have not much work now but it 
appears that the message of Khadi has not much 
penetrated the Zerana. Men and children have 
everywhere taken kindly to charkha, not so much 
the women, whereas’ for professional . spinning 
women alone have taken up the work. For self- 
spinning work the Sangha has generally avoided 
areas where professional spinning is going on. 

“ Adamdighi; A branch of the Rashtriya Sangha 
has been opened with a whole time volunteer. 
Self-spinning work with lantern propaganda is 
going on with enrolment of Congress members. 


Burdwan 

“Village Barabainan has taken up the work. 
A batch of volunteers were trained at Sodepur 
and 16 charkhas are working. 

Calcutta 

“The ‘Luptashilpashram,’ a boys’ club for 
spinning under that name, is intimately connected 
with the Khadi Pratishthan and the Sangha. 10 
boys have promised to be clothed in self-spun 
yarn only. Kumari Annapurna of the Shilpashram 
is probably the fastest and steadiest fine spinner 
in Bengal. She has spun 20,000 yards of 200 
count. She is now spinning 286 counts. It isa 
pleasure to see the natural and almost careless ease 
with which she rapidly spins away 200 counts, 
She is only 12 years of age.”’ 

This is what I call good progress for the few 
months that the Sangha has taken up the work. 
If it becomes popular, there can be no doubt that the 
self-support method is the cheapest and the most 
efficient. M. K. G. 

The Peasants’ Plight 
(By Mahadev Desai ) 

I had fondly hoped that after the lesson taught by 
the Bardoli episode the Government would learn to 
behave more sensibly but the reports received from the 
Dholka and Dashkroi talukas have shattered my 
belief. Sjt. Hariprasad Mehta has sent from 
Ahmedabad a number of statements over the signatures 
and thumb impressions of the persons concerned ‘about 
the oppression to which the poor Thakardas 
(cultivating class) of Dholka and Dashkroi talukas 
are being subjected for the recovery of land revenue 
and tagavi dues. So far, ten statements have been 
received. Some of them bear more than one signature. 
Instead of reproducing them here in extenso, I shall 
give below only the substance of some of them. 

I . 

“On 30-5-’29 I went to work in my field, 
leaving my house locked. During my absence the 
Circle Inspector and the Talati put their own lock 
on it. Since then up till now (3-6-'29) I, my 
womenfolk and my children have been forced to 
wander homelessly and been hard put to it to find 
wherewithal to subsist. I have paid the rst 
instalment of the levy due for the current year, 
I have 4} vighas of land but it has not yielded 
any crop. I complaind before the revenue officials 
at the chora ( village square ) and begged them to 
remove the lock from our house but in vain. I 
have not even sufficient provision of grain with me. 
I have to feed my _ bullocks with bitter 


neem 
leaves. I managed to eke out eight rupees by 
doing hard labour and selling firewood, to pay 


the second instalment of revenue. But it was 
diverted by the revenue officials to recover the 
tagavi due while the revenue due was. still 
in arrears,”’ 


kept 


II 
“My brother has a holding of 14 vighas in 
his name. To recover the balance of one rupee 
that was shown as due from him, his wife, who 
bad hardly yet risen from der recent confinement, 
was turned out of doors while he was. away from 
the village ard their hcuse put under lock. For 
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the last three days since these events happened the 
poor woman has been depending even for food on 
the charity of her neighbours since she cannot 
have access to her own house.” 

II] 

“On 2-6-’29 the Circle Inspector and the 
Talati visited the house of . . . and found it 
locked. On being asked I told them that—— 
had gone to Manipur four months back. Thereupon 
they got an axe from me and with it forced the 
lock of the house and effected entry into it. At 
first I had refused to supply them the axe for 
which they abused me and called me names. In 
the end they walked away with the broken lock, 
leaving the house open. ”’ 

IV 

“The Circle Inspector visited our village on 
horseback to collect revenue dues. He tied his 
horse in the chora and set about collecting hay 
for it from the village. Being ourselves short of 
hay in our village we could ill ‘afford to supply him 
with hay. But the jivaidar and “patavala forcibly 
entered our house and after threats took away as 
many bundles of hay'as they ‘required. ”’ 

Vv a 

“While we were away from our ‘houses, the 
Circle Inspector and the Talati paid a surprise 
visit to our houses and demanded the: payment of 
revenue from our womenfolk. The latter #replied 
that the revenue would be paid when the men 
returned. But their expostulations went unheeded 
and they were turned out into the chora where 
after being treated to threats and abuse they were 
ordered to remain. We returned at noon. Or 
getting news of what had happened we managed to 
scrape together 4 rupees to pay up the revenue due 
and thus secured the discharge of our worenfolk.” 


VI 
“As my crop was destroyed by the frost and 

I could not eke out a living in my village I came 
over and settled in Manipur. During my absence the 
Circle Inspector and the Talati paid a visit to my 
house, broke into it and smashed a kothi (a large- 
sized clay jar for storing grain etc.) and the thalun 
and axle of my hand grinding mill that was there 
and took away agricultural instruments like 
ploughshares, hoes etc., and a numher of domestic 
utensils. ”’ ; 

Other statements mention houses. being kept under 
lock by the servants of the revenue department for 
three or four days. 

Sjt. Dahyabhai Patel writes concerning the Dholka 
taluka: 


“For the last three years the condition of crop 
in my taluka has been growing progressively worse. 
The current year has proved to be calamitous. The 
crop has been destroyed, and it is an open secret 
that the peasants have hardly enough in their 
homes to subsist on. Yet the Government has 
issued ukases for full recovery of the revenue 
dues, and further insists upon immediate repayment 
of the ftagavi advances. There have been cases 
where although a peasant had paid his revenue 
due his property was confiscated for recovering 


an insignificant outstanding balance of five or 
ten tupees from the tagavi advance. On the 
occasion of such confiscation, the womenfolk and 
children of the unfortunate victim are turned 
out of doors in the hot sun where they are 
detained sometimes till midday. In some cases even 
buffaloes temporarily borrowed from neighbours 
by some poor devil of a cultivator to eke out 
a supply of milk and whey for his starving 
children are taken in attachment in lieu of other 
propetty. Nor can complaints in such matters to 
higher officials bring any redress. Again, sometimes 
cultivators are summoned to the chora and ordered 
to sit there for hours. The revenue officer has 
been known to issue oral orders for levying ‘ one 
fourth fine’ even when the cultivator was ready to 
pay up his revenue due. On other occasions 
cultivators have been threatened with guns. Some 
Talatis do not scruple to extort bribes even in 
these times while some Ban Karkuns went the. 
length of making cultivators sit in the sun because 
they would not surrender charity funds 
in their possession, and releasing them only when 
they had agreed to part with their lands in lieu. 
The harpies of the revenue department swoop 
down upon any village which shows the slightest 
sign of life, and try to overawe the people by 
enacting the farce of attachment in the case of 
respectable Patidar families of the village. The 
cultivators submitted written as well as oral 
complaints to the Collector and the Mamlatdar, but 
instead of being granted any redress they were 
treated to vague evasive replies only. The 
harrassment to which the cultivators this year have 
been subjected by the revenue department beggars 
all description. Here area few typical instances. 
A Patidar cultivator is unable to pay up his revenue 
dus; he has not even the means to make preparations 
for the next year’s cultivation. To provide himself 
with the necessary balance he sells a fine yoke 
of bullocks that he hasand purchases a cheaper 
one in its stead. On the top of it an attachment 
order is served upon him, its execution being 
marked with gross irregularity. In another case to 
save a milch buffalo from being auctioned in the 
kacheri a cultivator somehow manages to scrape up 
sufficient money and pays up his revenue due only 
to find that his milch buffalo is attached for the 
recovery of the tagavi due. The Patidar bursts 
into tears and talks of committing suicide. ” 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A young man who is an employee 
writes : . 

“TIT am employed in the engineering depart- 
ment of a mill but I am sick of this business. 

I have over half a dozen relations dependent upon 

me for support. But not having been trained to 

other profession I do not know how else I can 
eke out the necessary. means to provide bread to 
them all. My monthly requirement comes to one 
hundred rupees. When I see the injustice that is 
daily**perpetrated on the mill hands and the utter 
‘selfishness and heartlessness of the millowners I 
begin to feel that service in a mill is even 
worse than Government ‘service. What would 
you advise me to do in the circumstances ? 

Iam 26 years of age and have studied up to 

matriculation. ” 

As an old English adage says you cannot eat 
your cake and haVe it. Similarly you cannot leave 
off service in, a mill and yet have your one 
hundred per: mensem. A close scrutiny of all highly 
remunerative professions in India will reveal the fact 
that they are almost all of them essentially products 
of British rule in India, and are such as serve ina 
more or less degree to sustain that rule. A country 
where the average daily income per head is seven 
pice cannot afford to pay high salaries, for the simple 
reason, that it would mean so much additional burden 
upon the toiling millions of the land who are already 
well-nigb crushed by their poverty. It follows 
therefore that the only course for a person, who wants 
to escape from the system of exploitation which the 
mills represent, would be drastically to reduce his 
family budget. This can be done in two ways; by a 
radical simplification of one’s life and by reducing the 
number of dependants that one has to support. 
Every grown up, able-bodied member of a family 
ought to be made to contribute his or her quota 
towards the upkeep of the family by honest industry. 
There is a number of domestic crafts that can be 
easily learnt and practised at home witbout the 
investment of any large capital. If he is not 
prepared to do any of these two things, he had better 
stick to the job in which he is engaged and do 
whatever service he can. Let him, if he is employed 
in a mill, try to make a close and sympathetic study 


in a mill 


greater contradiction in terms than a compassionate 


‘butcher. And yet it is possible even for a butcher if 


he has any pity in him. In fact I have actually known 
butchers with gentleness that one would hardly expect 
from them. The celebrated episode of Kaushik the 
butcher in the Mahabharata is an instance in point. 
It is an episode for all young men placed in a similar 
situa tion to this correspondent to carefully ponder 


over and digest. 
( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


Stop Export of Cattle 


[It has been suggested in these columns that our 
ports should be closed to all export of cattle in view 
of the paucity of -really first class cattle in- the 
country and the certainty of these being drained away 
to foreign countries so long as export is allowed. 
This view has ‘received support from an unexpected 
quarter, as can be seen from the following questions  — 
addressed by the Chairman of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture in India to Mr. Rudolph Anstead, 
Director of Agriculture, Madras and answefs given by 
that officer (Vol. III], Evidence taken in the Madras 
Presidency, pp. 94-5 ). Vi-GvDs | 


9805. Is there a demand from overseas for the 
indigenous cattle of this Presidency ?—There is a big 
demand for Ongoles. 


9806. Where ?—They go to Ceylon, they go to 
Malay, and they have even gone as far away as 
South America. — 

9807. Have they gone to Brazil ?—Yes, and that 
demand was so gréat that we had to stop the export 
of these cattle; it is forbidden now. . 

9808. Is it absolutely forbidden?—The export of 
that breed is absolutely forbidden. 

9809. Are you in agreement with the policy of 
closing your ports to all export of cattle ?—Certainly, 
of a breed like that. 

9810. Why?—For this reason, that the people 
sell all their breeding bulls and all their best -cows, 
and the stock runs down and down: that is exactly 
what did happen; so we stopped the export and built 
up the breed again. There was a gteat danger of 
that breed being entirely lost. 

9811. When did you close the ports to 
export? — About 15 years ago. 


that 


9812. You point to a steady deterioration in the 
cattle of the ryot going on to this day. Do you 
attribute that to the effects of export?— No, it was 
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Only on this particular breed that there was such a 
tremendous drain. 

9813. Would you agree with me that the demand 
for pedigree animals overseas has been 
stimulus in Great Britain to the 
various breeds of Cattle ? — Yes, 

9814. What effort, 
of British ports to ¢ 
animals, | 


the great 
improvement of 
I agree. 

do you suppose, ‘the closing 
he export of British pedigree 
particularly to America, would have had 
upon the breeding policy in Great Britain? —I agree 
that would have been disastrous. But this case of 
the Ongoles was a peculiar case, and I approve of it, 


9815. Do you want this embargo maintained ? — 
I want to maintain it for some time yet, but I think 
we could soon get to a state of things when we 
could take off the embargo. My -difficulty is, that 
when it is taken off, I want some control as to the 
number of cattle, and particularly 
may be exported. . 

9816. Do you not think reasonable control from 
the beginning would have been better than a hard 
and fast embargo?— Ftom the beginning, yes; but 


what cattle 


when the export began, there was no Agricultural 


Department to advise on this sort of thing. When 
we first got control, it was far too late to control it. 


9817. Can you support these views by any figures 
of the estimated numbers of reasonably pure Ongoles 
exported ?—I think I can get the figures. What I 
' can safely say is this, that the breed has improved 
during the last 15 years a great deal, which is due 
to the closing of the ports. 


A Nonagenarian’s Letter 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 


I’m afraid we shall never quite agree on what 
is the best way of securing peace in India, but there 
is one remark in your essay on a ‘complex problem’ 
with which I do agree most cordially and that is 
where you speak of the difficulty even you find in 
expressing your fundamental sentiments. That is 
exactly my experience of language. It is so difficult 
to say anything that is not misunderstood. I am 
‘therefore inclined to confine myself to saying where 
I differ from some of your statements. 

Instead of ‘exploited’ in one passage, I should 
say ‘wonderfully developed,’ and I would cite your 
eminent countryman, Sir T. Madhava Rao asa witness 
(Cf. p. 11, Truths about India already referred to ), 

You scorn my idea that we British are ‘trustees’ 
for India as a whole, but you don’t say whether you 
could form a government to ‘carry on’ as a self- 
governing Colony like Canada or even South Africa ; 
and for my part I cannot see any chance of your 
being able to keep the peace internally, much less 
defend yourselves against external attack, without a 
a strong backing of some great power. 

This idea of trusteeship is the fundamental basis 
of the League of Nations with its system of ‘ mandates,’ 
aod as far as I can see, the League of. Nations offers 
us the only chance of international peace. It is pot 
till the nations of the world can trust each other that 
we can get rid of war; and even if all nations learn to 
feel secure from external attack they all still need a 
police force to control the criminal classes if any, 
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We succeeded in putting down Thuggee, but we 
haven’t got rid of dacoits yet, though travelling is 
certainly safer than it used to be; and with a steady 
well-organised goverment and good-will with honesty 
—cO-operation, not ‘non-co-operation’ which is only 
rebellion under another name — we might easily reduce 
crime to manageable proportions. 

I like your idea of a’ ‘gentlemanly’ understand- 
ing with Great Britain very much—I only. wish I 
could see more prospect of it on either side just 
now. I have never met any intelligent Englishman 


who would say that any English government was 


perfect, but you do not often give it credit for being 
tolerably honest according to its lights, and as you 
dub it ‘satanic’, there is not much chance of a 
‘gentlemanly’ settlement, unless you consider Satan a 
much maligned potentate and sympathise with his 
‘sorrows’ as Marie Corelli did, or like the Scotch 
minister who finished by praying for ‘the puir deil. ’ 

I have just seen the following sentence in the 
Hibbert Journal for April, page 451, ‘‘ The League of 
Nations is a Society of States which, without 
surrender of their autonomies, purpose to exercise 
their independence for the common good. ”’ 

Couldn’t you make a ‘ United States of India’ on 
those lines ? Even then you must have a supreme 
government with power to keep the peace and defend 
the country until the millenium we all fook forward 
to eventually sets in. 

I am inclined to agree with you that the desire for 
filthy lucre by means of trade, competition instead of 
co-operation, is one of the chief causes of war. 


Lastly, I should like to add, with all respect to 
a man with much greater knowledge of law than I 
can pretend to, thatitis the Hindu Law of inheritance 
that is primarily responsible for the ‘ fragmentation 
of holdings’ we all deplore. It is not at all the socalled 
ignorance of the ryot; for purely agricultural land in 
the world produces more (thanks to the perfect 
irrigation) than the Tantraparu Valley in Tinnevelly 
where I spent 9 (on the whole) very happy years. 
Yet in 1820 that’ land had little value owing to 
the disturbed state of the country, and 18 years ago, 
when I saw it again, some of it was selling for 3,000 
rupees an acre and paying 6 or 7 % at that price, 
thanks to Pax Britannica! It- is only you Hindus 
who can alter the Hindu Law, if it wants altering. 
It cannot be altered by force as Mr. Minnay seems 
to suggest in his little book Shiva or the Future of 
India.” 

Yours very sincerely 
el 3 PENNINGTON 


P. S. private: 
this, if you like. 


You are quite at liberty to publish 
I can hardly hope to write again 


having been born in 1839, 


Autobiography 

Volume I of The Story of My Experiments with 
Truth, pp. 604, demy octavo, bound in Khadi, with 
index and frontispiece photograph of Gandhiji. Price 
Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing and postage. 
Rs, 6-8-0 by V. P. P. Price for foreign countries 10s; 
$ 3 post free. 

Manager, Young India 
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Who aowld vi wear thé Criira 


( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

The aoeupstion, of the Congress. chair is. ee Be 
more, and _.more onerous year after year. It,is a 
serious. question who should, wear the crown ‘for the 
next year. It is all thorns. and no roses. I have noticed 
my. name, as. one of the possibilities. “When, J first 
saw it amongst. the . nominees. of some Committee, I 
did ,not, treat i. seriously. But now I find ‘friends 
speaking to. me seriously and pressing me even to ask 
for: the crown, even if. it is not offered to me, ay need 
not discuss here the reasons adyanced. jn favour of the 
proposal. I admit the weightiness" of. some. of them. 
I have given them all the ‘consideration I was capable 
of giving, them,. bat T must own : have ‘peither the 
courage nor the confidence’ qn my ability’ ‘to shoulder 
the burden. , feel that I have become almost unfit’' for 
attending to the details ‘of “office wotk © which Timust 
do, as is my nature, if I accepted: ‘the ‘office. °° know 
too that°l am “not- keeping pace swith the march’ of 
events. “ There ’ js therefote’ a®: hiatus. between «the 
rising: generation and me? Iclook’a back” number in 
their “company. © 
back number. But when it comes. ‘to working inotheir 
midst, “P know ‘that P musttake:a back-seat:and ‘allow 
the surging’ ‘wave’ ‘to°pass’ over me.’ Ichave ‘mentioned 
two decisive © reasons for: my reluctance to ‘shunider 
the burden. ‘There are, others,which I,do not;..put in 
the same,category- as these. . 
i api to. eliminate. me from the. list of nominees, .., 
co Imeamys,opinion the . crown _must; be, worn . by 
Gubdies Jawaharlal: Nehru. If. could have. influenced 
the .. decision; -he..would have occupied the chair even 
for; this = year. But, the) imperative demand of Bengal 
compelled the senior partner, to capitulate, 

.-Older-*men. have had their innings, The. battle of 
the future bas to.be fought, by younger men and 
women... And: it,is but meet tbat they are led by one 
of themselves. 
what will be taken from them. by force if they do not 
read. |the, signs. of the times, 


burden’. they must discharge, Pandit~.Jawaharlal bas 
everything .to recommend him... He. has for years 


discharged with singular ability and ‘devotion the office 


of sectetary. of “the-Congress. By . his - bravery, deter- 
mination, application, integrity and. grit he bas 
captivated the imagination of the youth of the Jand. 
He bas come in touch with labour and the peasantry. 
His close acquaintance’ with Européan politics is a 
great asset ‘np enabling him ‘to assess ours. 

But say the older heads: ‘When we are likely to 
have to enter: into ‘delicate. negotiations with various 
groups and parties‘ outside the Congress, when we 
might. even have to, deaf with British diplomacy, when 
we have yet the Hindu-Muslim knot to undo, we must 
have, some. one like yu as the besd.’ In so far as 
there is force’ “iff this” arguinent,:it js sufficiently 
apswered by my drawing attention to thé fact tbat 
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Not that-Isbelieve myself to’ be a? 


But.I ,hold. these. two.as, ° 


Older, men, should yield with grace 


Responsibility will 
mellow. and. sober.the youth, and. prepare. them. for the 
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itebeieante ere mnie nD pasate bli 
whatever special qualities I may, possess. in, the direction 
indicated, I shall. be able to exercise more. effectively 
by remaining detached from and untrammeled byi: than 
by holding, office. So long as I retain. the affection, 
and the confidence of our people, there is “not the. 
slightest danger of my not being able without, holding 
office to make the fullest use of such powers » BS ii 
may possess. God has enabled me to affect, the, life 
of the country since. 1920 without, the necessity . of 
holding, cvfice,..I am not,aware that my capacity for 
service. Was a. whit enhanced. by my. becoming President 
of the Congress at Belgam. 

~ And those. who know the relations that subsist 
between ‘Jawaharlal. 4nd me know that ois being in the 
chair is as good as my being in it. We may have 
intellectual: ‘differences but our hearts are one. And 
with all his’ vouthful impetuosities, his sense of stern 
discipline and loyalty make him an, inestimable comrade 
in whom one can put the most implicit faith. 

Will not Jawaharlal’s name be a “red rag to the 
"English bull ?— whispers another critic. We give 
English statesmen little credit for commonsense and 
diplomatic skill ‘and betray less faith in ourselves 
when we think like the imaginary critic. If a decision 
is really right for’ ‘us, it ought to be right’ for the 
whole world. If in choosing our President we have 
tootake into consideration what English statesmen will 
think: of our choice, “we show little courage of our 
convictions. » Personally I have a higher estimate of 
English character*°than that assumed by the ‘crific. 
The Englishman prizes honesty, bravery, grit and 
outspokenness all of which Jawaharlal has in abundance. 
Even if therefore British statesmen are to be con- 
sidered in making our choice, Pandit Jawaharlal sniters 
from no disqualification. 

‘Lastly a President of the Congress ‘is not an 
autocrat. He is a representative working ‘inder a 
well defined) constitution and well inown traditions. 
He.can no. more impose his - views on the ‘people 
than the English King. ‘The Congress is a forty five 
year old organisation and has a status above its ‘most 
distinguished Presidents. And it is the Congress as a 
whole. with which, when the time is ripe, British: 
statesmen will have to deal. They know this probably 
better than we-do. All things considered thérefore my 
advice to those concerned is to -ceasé to think of me 
and to call Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the high office 
with the ftllest confidence and hope. 


A. I. S. A. Prize 


The. reader may recall ’ that some years ago 
Sit. Rev ashankar Jagjivan Jhaveri had Offered a prize of 
‘Rs. 5,000 for B ‘spinning wheel that would do for the 
spinners what Singer’s Sewing Machine does* for the 
‘housewife. Many tried to-win the prize, a skilled 
‘man was. admitted to the Ashram and given every 
facility to make his experimept under the best of 
auspices. Ihe attempt however failed. But hope of 
finding @ suitable cottage wheel was not given up. 
Sjt. Revashankar Jegjivan is One of those who hever 
lose bope. He has#succeeded ‘in persuading-the Council 
of the Association to announce’ a prize that would 
attract even the Western inventors to compete for it. 
Consequently the*reader will find elsewhere the A. I. 
S. A. advertisement announcing a prize of Rs. 1,00.000' 
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or.its present equivalent (roughly) £ 7,700... This. figure 
will. be. maintained on the. expiry. of . the. time limit 
itrespective of the fluctuations. that , the fickle rupee 
may undergo meanwhile, I hope that the prize. will 


produce a ) spinning Singer who;. would raise . the 
income of. the. village spinner eightfold, ._ M. K..G, 
6 Ceo ; ee oP oiaes 
“> Britisho Trustees 
ath ony M. ‘K.°Gandhi )?"" 
“Tt “is’ a ‘real’>~pleasuré “‘fo-' ‘give’ “elsewhere 


MY: Pennington’ s letter’ Mr’Penniigton is 
nohagenarian but his faith im hiniself and the nation’ he 
represents i$ ‘as’ green As ever? Iowish that we could 
have ‘the same’ faith in’ ourselves and the nation” we 
are humbly striving 


to -répresent. 
postseript..is,,marked,,’ pxivate;’. 
privacy,, about it...I have printed,it as it. does credit 
to, him. |,The reader, will join me in. wishing him 
many more years of life: upon this tiny, globe. 

edd OQ: -come. to the subject-matter of, my . corres- 
paaibaie ties. I, must, confess that .he., does not 
convince. me. .There, would, be, no quarrel; with him or, 
the. English administrators; if they, were, real trustees.. 
Mr, Pennington’s honesty is..beyond question. But, 
sutely he. is. labouring . under, self-deception. , Some. of 
the. highest, men.) in the Britis sh. cabinet - have frankly 
repudiated, the, doctrine ‘of trast and enunciated, for our 
benefit and the knowledge of ihe world the doctrine of 
thesword. ‘Dy the sword we: have seized India, by the. 
sword we propose to Iseep . it The sword here means 
obviously ‘gunpowder and all the ‘tricks of diplomacy 
that at¢company that substance. It‘ was therefore the 
naked ttuth which was’ ‘uttered when the docirine of 
the sword. ‘was enunciated. 

“Nor need Mr. Pennington and those who think 
with “him be reminded that a trust is always a burden, 
a responsibility. — But the British people have used 
their. possession of India predominantly if not exclu- 
sively for their benefit. In their own words, they 
have exploited the country and its people. In the 
late Lord’ Salisbury’s “words they have bled India. 
Surely” when-a trustee discharges his trust, the ward 
feels its good effect and grows under its protection. 
But India’s statesmen from Gokhale downward have 
testified that our growth has been stunted. 

Pax Britannica is’ an overworked hotse out of 
which no work is to be had now. Nobody is deceived 
by its What we want is Pax Indica. And if we 
have to wade through a sea of blood before we reach 
it, the Sooner we can do so, the better. We do not 
want a superimposed pestilential peace that smothers 
us, we want an inward oxidising peace that will make 
us healthy and strong. 

Mr.’ Pennington reminds us of the mandates, that 
euphemism for usurpation for the purpose of exploi- 
tation. Let him ask the mandated nations how much 
ihey © appreciate ~ the mandates. Hypocrisy and 
camouflage are among the, curses of modern times. 
But sweet words butter mo  parsnips. They have 
ceased to deceive tlre people concerned. That well- 
intentioned people can still be hoodwinked into 
believing in worn out belicfs anid shibboleths is a 
great pity. Their ‘usefulness ‘for’ service is curtailed by 
unfortunate self-deceptions ‘under © which estimable: men 
like Mr. Pennington aabG ur: - 


Mr Pennington’s 
‘but, there,need .be; no 


now @ 


Assam Flood 

[ Here is the first report! from Sjt./Amritlal Thakkar 
on this flood sThe: money collected is being: sent. 

i chation MaKe Grd 
“ You..;-may ou expecting from me a detailed 
report of.the Assam floods and the measures. adopted 
so, far to alleviate the distress. I have not been able 
to.do.so for the reason that I was confined to bed 
for the last week or so and am now a. convalescent. 
I had a slight attack of sciatica. in both my_ legs and 
have just begun to walk slowly in the house only. 
“My companion, Sr. Harivallabhdas Shah of Petlad, 
however, has beén active and roaming about i> towns 
and villages around, ‘With knowledge and information 
gained from him we have just’ begun Some ‘work, 
chiefly for house reconstruction in Cachar’ district and 
fodder supply in Sylhet.- re 
** Cachar® district, - es capital of: Sicok 1 at -Silchat; 

being hilly.and: very, close to. mountains, ,wasi the; first 
to suffer: from the /heavy: rains: and floods — of June 
12th last. «:The waters came down withea great rush, 
were confined ‘to the valleys.-for about two-or- three 
days and in receding ‘slowly: carried away).40 to-50% 
of cattle and bamboo-and« matting houses (there 
being no pacca houses in villages ) were carried away 
to the extent of 60: to: 90%: 1s¥9e 
“It, .is..te..the.. reconstruction of, apres: huts 
that the chief. attention of relief. committees -etc. as 
now being directed...From the small. funds at our 
disposal we-are giving. .some’~share for this work: in 
Cachar. district. A help’ of Rs.10 to 20 per hut is 
considered sufficient. The district of Sylhet is thickly 
populated, the total population being as much as 
25 lakhs. Half the population of this district had 
their lands and villages inundated with flood waters 
brought down from: Cachar district. The country here 
being flat, the flood waters stagnated for a much 
longer perod.than in Cachar district, and even a-month 
after the actual floods we could see miles of flood 
water stretching over the lands. Here the greater 
damage is of loss of crops and of cattle than of 
houses. The cattle that.have been saved are however 
badly in need of fodder. Pressed bales of hay are un- 
known on this side and hence not obtainable. We are 
therefore trying to import from Chittagong bags of 
bran and cotton seeds ( which are comparatively cheap 
there ) to save the remaining cattle from starvation. 

“Up to date the Government of Assam have assisted 
pretty liberally in the matter of distribution of doles 
of rice to the affected . population. But the public 
funds will have now -tao do the rest, namely (1) 
reconstruction of houses in Cachar, (2) the gratuitous 
relief required for two to three months in both the 
districts, and (3) the supply of fodder to save the 
cattle that have .survived the floods. The amounts 
collected so far have been. very small in comparison 
with the magnitude of .the case. »;There-.is -no 
Sir Purushottamdas te collect. Jakhs from..a.chatitable 
public nor a Sardar,,.Vallabhbhaicto .organize.,the 
non-oflicial forces at various.centres of works, d/weuld 
therefore request. the favour .of .your-trying, to sendyas 
much money as.you.can,to assist im the:relief of the 
suffering here  befote.July ‘closes; Our party -will inot 
remain: here from-.the, begihning cof -Avgust..:f would 
earnestly. request. you). therefore.:'to: ,»expediate: this 
matter and give it your. best. consideration, ”’ 
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‘The Creative Delight’ 

[ Under the above heading there appears in 5t. 
Berchmans’ College Magazine a very readable and 
thought-provoking article by Capt. A. R. Poduval of 
Cochin. Thongh for the pages of Young India it may 
be considered somewhat long, I have not had the 
courage to mutilate it. I present the reader with the 
whole of Capt. Poduval’s article in the hope that it 
will bring converts to the great cause of 
Daridranarayan. M. K. G.] 

Ten years ago, when I was travelling in North 
Wales, I was struck with the universal employment 
of the spinning wheel in every cottage that I visited. 
And I asked the cottagers why they should spend 
their time in this slow process of making yarn, when 
they could procure miles of machine-made cloth ata 
comparatively cheap rate. One of the women told 
me, that the spinning wheel in: Wales and in several 
parts of rural England was .an heirloom industry, 
almost sanctified by usage; that the fabric of * home- 
spun’ lasted much longer than the machine-made stuff, 
and also was a pattial solution of the economic 
problem. She went to a cupboard, and took out 
several pieces of cloth, which were entirely home- 
made, and some of them were remarkable for their 
texture and the pretty designs in embroidery and 
needlework with which they were freely garnished. 
She also told me, that there was something of 
simplicity, homeliness, and domesticity in the wooden 
spinning wheel before her, and added that if the whole 
world were converted into a cloth factory, I would 
still hear the peaceful hum of the domestic. spinning 
wheel in the villages, because it has become almost 
identified as one of the family. ‘It gives us, women, 
a good deal of peace and contentment from the 
worries of domestic life to bear the music of the 
whirling wheel. It is the best companion in our 
hours of loneliness.’ “ 

From the way in which she tuned up this 
panegyric on the spinning wheel, and the extreme 
complacency with which she witnessed the cotton 
drawing out into the thin fibre, 
thought that she was almost witnessing the ifiteresting 
performances of one of her own little childrep. There 
seems to be human feeling running through the 
threads. This Welsh charkha has been rooted to 
that spot for years. The footstool had ‘worn ont. 
But the paraphernalia for spinning had their definite 


stations on the wheel, all ready for work at any time, ~ 


to be left off or resumed, several times in the day. 

I have, as a matter of habit, certainly influenced 
by a strong predilection, acquired a knack of 
sketching and painting, in those consecrated mome nts, 
when life. seems to be much more valuable than 
its money-value; and these amateur attempts have 
found a respectable place in the walls of every house, 
where I have practically discarded the Six-penny prints 
that have absolutely ruined our love of art and our 
creative instincts. There are hundreds of pictures, 
world famous ones, which I can get for little expense, 
and less trouble. Some of these ‘bits’ were painted 
after long trudges across the country; I have often 
been caught in a heavy snow-storm ora soaking rain in 
these expeditions — or have sometimes pitched my kit 
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one would have 
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in a field, to be wildly scattered all around by an 
enraged bull, with the danger signal on its forehead, 
whose proximity I had not suspected. And after all 
this sweating, or wetting, I come back to find in the 
print shop round the corner, a picture of the same 
scene, even so much better painted than mine own, 
to be had for the low sum of fourpence. But I seem 
rather much more attached to my indifferent sketch, 
than to the reproduction of the scene by a celebrated 
artist. And I have asked myself why. Now, the 
answer to that question bears an important relation 
to the normal psychology of a man, if that has not 
been entirely screwed out of its central connections 
into a lazy, langourous eccentric orbit. 


It is the pristine delight that man always felt in 
works of his own creation. It is not a new develop- 
ment, not a new acquisition. It is natural to all human 
beings. The tree which you have planted, the fruits 
that you pluck from your own garden, the house that 
you have built, even the children that have been born 
to you—all these are more pleasing and more 
attractive, more in tune with the inexplicable feelings 
of your soul, than the trees and the fruits and the 
houses and the children of others, however much they 
may transcend yours in beauty or deliciousness. Your 
hand, your mind, and your heart have gone into their 
making. There is a magical tie that binds you to 
these products of your own make. 


This is my philosophy of the spinning Sheed gust 
a year before I started for Europe, th’s idea of 
“Creative Delight’ struck me rather forcibly, and I 
thought that in -the ‘charkha,’ there was another 
unexplored fizld for me to enjoy fruits of mine own 
labour. At that.time I looked back on myself—and 
took an inventory of the stuff on me and about me. 
How sad! There was hardly a thing there which 
could not be expressed in terms of rupees, annas and . 
pies. The subtle thread of ‘feeling’ was absent. And 
then I thought, that it would give me a new pleasure 
to clothe myself, in fabrics of my own making 
and to feel the touch of my own handiwork on the 
sensitive skin. 

That was how I started spinning. It was years 
after the great Mahatma had preached the gospel of 
the “charkha’— the emblem of a rejuvenating vital 
force that is slowly creeping through the day-cracked 
clay of the Indian Constitution. At first more threads 
snapped, and less evolved. The small spindle of real 
yarn, placed side by side with the fluff of wasted 
cotton, looked like a molecule in a microcosm. But 
every centimeter in that tiny spindle would Speak, if 
it had a tongue. Something had gone out of me in 
its creation. In the delight of the first experimental 
production, I took it to my children, with the pride 
of an artist in the creation of a new work of art. 
They were already spinning yarn by the yards, but of 
course, Papa's yarn deserves some compliment. ‘Q! 
what a tiny little thing big Daddy has made,’ they 
said; and they took it into the broad open. light to see 
that it was there;- that the cotton had really wound 
itself round that little iron wire. Its thread was too 
loose, often irregular in thickness: it had all the 


technical deformities you can possibly think of. But 
in spite of all these deficiencies, it was like a first 
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love. I have it kept still as a form memento of my 
earliest attempt at the spinning wheel. 

It took me less than two days to learn the art. 
The cotton would just roll itself into a thread 
automatically through the sensitive ‘finger tips, and 
wind on the spindle. The interrupted creak of the 
wheel has now become a continuous melodious hum, 
which has to be heard, to realise the poetry of it. I 
used to snatch every ten or fifteen minutes’ interval 
. in the prosaic tedious life of the profession to turn 
out another twenty or thirty yards to my total number 
and I used to watch with delight the meagre spirdle 
visibily developing in the middle, like the akdomen of 
a diabetic. 

A certain official, who used to visit me occasionally, 
and always brought with him a full panoply of the 
latest from the mills of Manchester and Preston 
* bekleided’ in-suit of formal cut, asked me, as I 
was engaged at this agreeable task: “ Whatever I was 
doing. ”’ 

“Spinning,” I said quietly. 
“You spinning ?”’ he asked in astonishment. 
“T think I am,” I said; “seeing is believing. ” 
“And what do you propose to do with the 
yarn ? Sell it?” 
“That is after I have made sufficient to clothe 
“me and my family, which, I suppose, probably 

never will be,” I answered. 

** But surely,” he said, “ you are not going to 
clothe yourself and your family in this coarse stuff ?” 
““ Why not; is it criminal to do so; or do you 
think our skins are too delicate for such fabric ? 

Look on the walls,’ I said, “something of mire, 

mine own individuality, bas gone into the making 

of every touch in those water-colour sketches; I 

daresay, I could precure with half the trouble 

and expense Summer and Christmas numbers of 
your leading journals, and fill up my walls with 
prints of country squires hunting and_ shooting 

‘ partridges on the moors; of the greasy yellow 

London frog; of burghers drinking in a cabaret: 
> and reproductions of famous picures~ turned into 

‘soap-advertisements. But what have we in common? 

I say, you just try to.make a pen-rack for yourself, 

however clumsy, put it on your table, and see how 

you feel. That will give you some 
delights of creative production. It kas to be done 
before it can be felt. It is the same idea in 
spinning; just an application of the normal man’s 
real, original, creative instinct . . . to make a 
thing for yourself, and feel the gladness of the 
prodaction.”’ 
“ But. surely 
“There is no but in the case,” I put in rather 
hotly, “it is the best tonic for what- some of you 

. people generally” suffer from— mental ennui — the 

result of having ‘little to do and plenty of time to 

_ do it in,’ as the Americans say. Why, I tell you, 

if you could make your cwn pack of cards to play 

with, you might find a little poetry even in that 
most unpoetical of all pastimes.” 

I have thought, what a wonderful and _ artistic 
future lay in that wooden symbol before me.” * There 
is enough of scope to exercise man’s ingeruily, in 
devising new patterns of the wheel, ard rew patterns 
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on the fabric made by the wheel. The /domestic 
spinning wheel is as old as civilisation. And even to- 
day the very best, the finest fabrics are home-spun, 
because you can put ycur brain ard your feeling into 
the stuff. In some of the famous museums of Europe 
you still see the gcessemer muslins of an older type 
placed in glass cases against a black background to 
enable them to be seen. No machine makes that; they 
are dreams in cotton industry, unhappily dead. 

Now this creative delight is an essential element 
in the mental constiiuticn of every individual, ard is 
just one of the most distirguishirg features that 
absolutely separate him frcm the animal. I have 
particularly emphasised on ihe charkha because it 
has far more far-reaching interests; it acts in the doub!e 
capecity of a revival of ore of our most useful and 
honoured instijutions, and as a means of economical 
conservaiion. I perceive that in the thickest whirl of 
this civilisation, there are several people in Eurcpe who 
still feel the refired emoticral in pulse to isclate art frcm 
mechanics, ard io feel clcser tie between person and 
immediate product, without going through a mechanical 
proxy. I know a large rember of respectable Jadies © 
here who stili usé hcme-spun. A few days ago, while 
having tea with an upper middle class family, I dropped 
my hardkerchief on the flcor, and while picking it up, 
my kind hostess noticed the peculiar strarge black 
border with which it was ornamented. 

“Is that an Irdian pattern?” she asked me. 
I answered, 
hceme-made.”’ 

She had a closer Jook at the fabric and said, “It 
is rather coarse, don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, Ma’am; but so is your German fountain pen. 
It does not look half so giaceful as that made by some 


om ” 
Yes, 
“ard more iban that, the whole thirg is 


-of the famous manufacturers of America; nor are they 


any cheaper. But they work well, worderfully well, 
= and I see you are fee to them.” 

“ Ab, yes,’ *” she arswered, “ this is of ‘ Detitchtand: 2 
you know.” But speaking of home prcducts, she added, 
“I make all my clothes; cut and stitch them too; you 
see, they sit on me witha sentiment, a greater 
sympaihy than I can extract from the tailor.” 

Of course, there are any number of people at home, 
whose minds are not tuned up to this feeling; who 
want to show what morey can buy, without their 
share in the material. People who sell the milk of 
their own cows, and buy cheaper milk. for their own 
use; have a special eccentric genius, for doing so; for 
it is net want, it is a special mentality, whose real 
psychological natare has yet to be worked out, 

There are a hundred and one things that our 
youngsters might turn to, to exercise this creative 


7 impulse, but I. believe, myself, that the spinning wheel 


is the symbol of this instinct. in man. Mankind is 
immediately concerned with food first and clothing 
next. If everybody could prcduce in his own garden, 
much of the wheat he requireg for his food, I should 
think most people would have .a better appetite for 
eating. And if each individual would ‘make: his own 
material for clothing, it would not - anly solve the 
second imminent problem of our lives, but would also 
create a real taste for dressing. In the 
you could turn your ingenuity with real 
pleasure, by exercising your creative 


same way, 
profit and 
instincts in the 
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production of those other sundries of life, whicb, while 
greatly stimulating your powers of originality, will also 
tend to establish the sympathetic bond that knits you 
to your own native land. 


Bombay Milk Supply 


Sjt. Nagindas, Amulakhrai, the milk 
continues his well thought out agitation for procuring 
a cheaper ‘and purer milk supply for Bombay, He 
has drawn up a memorandum showing that if the 
railway company would adopt a reasonable , and 
responsive attitude it can very materially help cheaper 
production, i, Cu by. reducing the freight for. milk and 
supplying cheap facilities for .carrying milk from. the 
suburban stations to Bombay. He | says “that it As 
owing . to bad freight policy, 
ay ee “That places between Palghar. (58 miles) and 

rao Bulsar. (125 miles), although fully, grass. areas, 

‘supplying ‘thousands of bales of grass of the best 

quality. to the whole of Gujarat and ‘Bombay, and 

although — having” ample, favourable and natural 
conditions , of climate and _water . etc., have. ‘no 

“dairies | ‘started. for milk supply to Bombay; ‘that 
nee © Suppliers of milk in bulk have no alternative but 
‘to’, “Keep themselves ‘and their buffaloes (16, 003 ) 
“confined in. the, ‘stables ., (96) in the heart of the 
_ sity, | in| very, _unnatural conditions where there is 
no grazing area and. the. tent for accommodation 
_Of .. each . buffalo. in. the stable is, Rs. 9 or Rs. 16 
Ps, m, “resulting in, a distinct. ‘additional loss, _ at 
‘the rate of Rs. 240 per each of the As ‘buffaloes 
. that go, dry every month after the. Jactation period 
out of a lot,.of 100 buffaloes . in milk; and that. the 
_milk production. fiom more, than 26 000 buffaloes 
j and, “supply ‘thereof. from | year to. year, is being 
ae _ entirely ‘stopped . ‘though they- ‘would again come 
“into. calf and produce milk to ‘the - same extent as 


“before within a very ‘short time Jf ‘not slaughtered 
and wasted. ates: 


2a ‘He: contends that’ - 
““ All these! factors ‘doubtless ° go to prove how 
t Besibiiy mill rate isthe. “maximum in the “world. 
~<“Tt!is “much deater than in New York and: London. 
It is 50% dearer even than’ in’ Calcutta’ in British 
“India?! The result * is ‘the ‘highest infant’ mortality 
“ of: the’ ‘poor! of ‘Bombay ‘and nearly total extinction 
“of the Best ‘breed “of ‘buffaloes, theit’ ° fresh’ young 
calves’ preniaturely dyitig also to the same extent. 
“he Loss’ “on 26,000: Buffaloes themselves amount 
to F8°4acs of ‘tupees per year at Rs. 300 
°° pe¥ head, not’ to’ “mentitn loss of milk production 
per ‘day ‘of about 4,000 ‘maunds * of milk that ao 
be’ revived ‘in a‘ short’ time.” t 3 
“Jundérstand that’a Joint’ Committee consisting’ of 
a Sub-committee of the Railway Local Advisory Board 
and ‘a‘certain number of ‘the members of the ‘Bombay 
Corporation has been’’brought into being to consider 
this’ question. © The’ question’ ‘of cheap ‘and pure milk 
supply for’ Bombay fs a’ vital question. It affects the 
health of ‘the inhabitants* and’ especially ‘the ‘babies of 
“the first ‘city’ 6F Wadia) The’ hurtanitaridn and the 
economic aspects are ro less ‘important. Tt is to be 
hoped thérefore: that the’ Joint’ Committee’ will present 
a Solution that’ will enablé suburban dairies! to thrive 
ahd ‘simplify’ the 4qtiestion “of the- cattle 
stables fromthe heart of the city, M.°K. G, 
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Rs. 1,00,000 or £ 7,700 Prize 


The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association 


has decided to award a prize of _Rs. 1,00,( 000 of 
£ 7,700 to 


‘the winner who will hand _ over to 


the Courcil a ‘spinning. “wheel or a combination ‘of 


spinning wheel and carder. fulfilling the following 
conditions: _ 


The spinning wheel” should: be Gandy, in 
size and should be worked “by. hand or ‘by, foot in 
_ an ordinary Indian village cottage. re ta 
| 2. It should be such as one woman, ‘may “work 
at it. for 8 hours a. day without undue, _strain, Psi 
"3. It should be capable of utilising “hand-carded 
_Sliyers or have attachment for carding. . 
4, The output of | yarn ‘should be, 16, 000, yards 
‘continous working. 
ie ‘The machine should “be such . BS | can ‘be 


a made available in India, at a price | not “exceding 


Rs. 150. 
6. The construction of the machine. hour 35 

_ Substantial and capable of. ‘Deing used, Says, .20 years 
. with. “occasional “replacement rat “ wearing parts. 
_ The replacement. charges. should ‘be. reasonable and 
may not exceed of the cost. of the ‘machine _per 
ft Heed jarsinitt'a et 
ee Aree at _their 
“own foc at ‘Sabarmati_ ‘theif ‘machines | for. examina- 
tion. on or. before. the 30th October, , 1930. ~The 
‘competitors ‘may_ “protect their ‘machines by, , Patent 
_ during examination, ; ‘The: winner will ‘haye, to. ‘transfer 
“patent rights , to. the, ‘Council of _the. y All- India 
Spinners’ Association, without. res seryation, am t 
ee! ‘The judges. shall be, Sit. Satis shchandra. | Das- 
“gupta. of Khad | Pratishthap, Sit. Lakshmidas 
. Purushottam,. “Technical. Director, Swaraj Ashram, 
Bardoli, and ae Cc Rajagopalchariar, Director, 
In the. _event of 
_ disagreement, between. the. judges, ‘Gandhiji. ‘shall 
ibe the teferee and failing him Sit. Shankarlal Banker, 
"Secretary, All- India Spinners’ Association, uae 
~ All further | inquiries _ ‘should be addressed | to. the 


undersigned, at ee Bot A. ‘offices, , Mirzapur, ‘Ahmedabad, 


24th, July... aCe Sanenater , Shankarlal Banker 
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Notes 
Vaccination 

Anti-vaccination enthusiasts rate me for having 
said that vaccination confers ‘a sort of temporary 
immunity from _ smallpox.’ The correspondents 
ignore the phrase ‘a sort of' and repudiate my claim 
to describe myself as an anti-vaccinationist. I would 
urge my enthusiastic friends to appreciate the fact that 
a person may be a good anti-vaccinationist although 
he may believe in a sort of temporary immunity 
provided that he renounces the benefit of such 
immunity. For myself Ido not believe in vaccination 
giving any real jmmunity temporary or otherwise. It 
gives a seeming immunity because those who submit 
to the unclean process in numerous cases believe that 
they have escaped smallpox because’ they see 
some of their neighbours getting it. Who can 
persuade these fear-stricken men that even without 
vaccination they might have escaped the infection like 
the rest of their numerous unvaccinated neighbours ? 
In my note I merely mentioned a phychological fact. 
Anti-vaccinationists . will ensure reform in tolerably 
good time, if they ‘will be absolutely accurate about 
‘their facts, take due account of popular prejudices and 
fears and patiently cultivate public opinion against 
‘compulsory vaccination. But for the apathy in such 
matters of educated India there would never be 
compulsion in a matter in which respectable medical 
opinion favours the reformer’s view and statistics 
exist which at least make out a reasonable case against 
compulsion. I can understand my compulsory 
segregation if my neighbours fear infection from me, 
but I cannot understand my being compelled to 
undergo an operation against which I have a religious 
or hygienic objection. A community has a right to 
protect itself from me but it has no right to impose 
an obligation on me merely for my a The 
essence of my freedom consists in my right to err so 

long as my error endangers no one else. 

A Patriot’s Death 


A correspondent writes : 
“J am sure it will cause you genuine grief 


to know that L. Banke Dyal, editor of Weekly 
Jhang Sial and selfless Congress worker in the 
Punjab, is no more. His sudden death at Srinagar, 
where he had gone to recruit his health, came as 
a great shock to his friends. He had been ailing 
for about a year. Last March Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya persuaded him to take complete 
rest for some months. The good Pandit also kindly 


promised him Rs.60 so long as he was unable 
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to resume his activities, It is sad to think that 
he had not availed himself of this generous help 
for more than three months when the last summons 
came. Perhaps you recollect that he acted as your 
Private Secretary to collect and sift evidence in 
certain villages of the Punjab in connection with 
the Congress Committee report regarding martial 
law atrocities. He gratefully remembered this 
brief association with you as the happiest time of 
his life. In recognition and remembrance of his 
services you were good enough to give him an 
autograph note written in Hindi and appreciative of 
his work during your Punjab tour. ° He always 
prized this memento as his most treasured posses- 
sion. He died on the 19th Jaly-in the State Hospital, 
Srinagar, where he succumbed to the. effecis of 
an operation. Also permit me -to point out that 
L. Banke Dyal lived a life of poverty and even 
starvation. He had a spirit too proud to allow 
him to beg even from. his friends. Now that he 
has departed there is none to provide for the 
members of his family. He leaves behind two 
daughters, wife and aged mother. They are now 
reduced to a state of utter want. Could you 
possibly stir up the Punjab Congress or Indian 
philanthropists to do something to relieve the 
misery of- < his dependents? A lifelong Congress 
worker and a selfless patriot like Banke Dyal 
would deserve more.” 


I have a vivid recollection of Lala Banke Dyal 
when I. vas in the Punjab in connection with the 
martial flaw Congress Inquiry, and can bear cut what 
the correspondent says about his services. I tender my 
condolences to thé family of the. deceased. There is 
no doubt thatit is the duty of monied Congressmen in 
the Punjab to investigate the condition of the family 
and make whatever provision may be necessary. All 
genuine patriotic workers should be able ‘to feel that 
their true service is the surest insurance for their 
legitimate survivors. And relief should always be local. 
There is something wrong when the family of a patriot 
in Karachi has to be supported from Dibrugadh., 

For A. I. S. A. Defaulters | 

The Secretary A.I.S. A.complains that many 
members are anxious to retain their membership but 
they are not prompt in complying with the rules. In 
spite of extension, several have failed to send in their 
yarn and ask for further indulgence. I have reluctanily 
authorised the Secretary to extend the time till 21st 
instant when the Council meets. But an organisation 
weakens if its members continuously seek indulgence. 
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{ know that procrastination among members is the 
bane of most institutions. But an association which 
seeks to serve individually three hundred million men 
and women cannot afford to be lax regarding the 
observance of terms of membership. Nor is the 
condition severe if the members will spin regularly, 
Many allow arrears to accumulate and then fancy that 
they will be able to make up by giving many hours 
at astretch. Unfortunately for them those many hours 
never come and they find themselves in default. 
Regular spinning for half an hour daily is no strain 
and it should be a joy to be able to renew from day 
to day through the wheel a vital contact with the 
millions of paupers. I hope that the members will 
realise the truth of my remark and hasten to make up 
for arrears and make a promise to. themselves never 
again to fall into arrears. M. K. G. 
A Commendable Practice 

In course of his note submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture Mr. Rudolph Anstead, 
Director of Agriculture, Madras, says: 

“In former years when a big man died ina 
village his relatives generally dedicated a bull to 
the temple. A committee of local breeders was 
immediately called and bull calves were brought 
for inspection. The examination was very strict, 
and if a bull did not possess all the points which 
the committee thought the breeding bull should 
have, it was not accepted. In this way, very good 
bulls were dedicated to the temples. Owing to the 
increased price of cattle, this practice of dedicating 


a good bull to the temple is gradually becoming 
obsolete. The relatives pay only a small amount 


for an animal and dedicate it to the temple without 
the consultation of the committee. Owing to this, 
very few breeding bulls are seen in the districts. 
A Brahmani bull in former days was -allowed to 
roam over any crop and was in a good condition. 
But in these days when expensive crops are being 
raised, the ryot in many instances does not think 
twice about driving it out of his field, and so 
bulls are seen today ina low condition. I strongly 
advise the appointment of a committee of capable 
breeders in each village for the purpose of selecting 


bulls for dedication to temples and for supervising 
the breeding cattle in the village. ”’ 


This commendable practice of controlling the 
dedication of bulls must not only be revived in 
the Madras Presidency, but also extended to the 
other provinces. Careless and promiscuous breeding 
is largely responsible for the degeneration of 
our cattle. Hence the importance of regulating the 
dedication of bulls to the community. Would-be 


dedicators must be apprised of the sin they commit 
by letting loose mongrel bulls all the while that they 


are out to earn merit. If they cannot afford to 
purchase a good animal, they must be advised to 
forego the merit and at least refrain from earning 
demerit by dropping the ceremony. Further they 


must be asked to deposit with the community a sum 
of money large enough to maintain the bull during its 


natural life, for the days are gone when it: could roam 
over people’s crops with impunity. The half starved 
peasants cannot afford to let the bull take the bread 
out of their mouths and the mouths of their children. 


V. G, D, 
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How to Stamp out Malaria 
I 


Dr. Halford Ross of the Assam Frontier Tea 
Company, Talup, brother of Sir Ronald Ross, the 
famous discoverer of the transmission of malaria by 
anopheline mosquitoes, in course of his note prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, 
suggested the ‘prevention of malaria in the same 
way that Suez and Panama Canal Zones have been 
cleared of it, namely, by draining and oiling so that 
mosquitoes cannot breed;’ for as he truly said, the 
removal of malaria has been found to be a most 
important factor in “the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ”* for which i 
Commission was to make recommendations according 
to their terms of reference. The prevention of malaria, 
added the doctor, ‘increases the output by more than 


a hundredfold.’ 
And this was how the learned doctor described the 


method of prevention in course of his oral evidence 
( Vol. V, Evidence taken in Assam, p. 190 ff.) : 
“There are no special difficulties in preventing 
malaria and other mosquito-borne fevers in Upper 
Assam tea plantations. It is indeed easier to accomplish 
here than in Ceylon or in the Federated Malay States, 
because of the regular cold weather which occurs 
in Upper Assam, when the mosquitoes hibernate; this 
gives us more time to deal with the insect pest, 
which is the only satisfactory way of getting rid of 
the disease. Malaria is conveyed from one human 
being to another only by the anopheline mosquito; it 
is not carried in any other way. Dengue fever, on 
the other hand, and some other short-term varieties 
of fever, which do a great deal of damage amongst 
the human population of India and other parts of the 
tropics, are carried by what are known as kwrasin or 
domestic mosquitoes, which are very prevalent in 
Upper Assam as well as in other parts of India. 
Only the female mosquito sucks human blood; the male 
is a vegetarian. It is a very remarkable thing, but it 
is only the fertilised female mosquito which sucks blood. 
The reason seems to be, that the extra nutrition obtained 
by sucking the blood of human beings, monkeys, bats 
and birds gives the female more strength to generate 
her young. ‘The female of the species is more 
deadly than the male.’ After the discovery in 
Calcutta and Secunderabad in 1897 and 1898 of the 
anopheline mosquito, an attempt was made in the-Suez. 
Canal to get rid of malaria by dealing with the breed- 
ing-places of the mosquito and by oiling the surface 
water, which prevents the mosquito larvae coming to 
maturity. I was Health Officer there. Malaria was 
abolished in six weeks, and in one town — Port Said— 
mosquitoes have not reappeared in the last fifteen 
years, and mosquito nets are no longer required; indeed, 
they have not been needed at all during that time. 
All the world knows of the work done by the late 
General Gorgas in the Panama Canal area, and by others 
in West Africa, Alabama, Louisiana, Florida, Brazil, the 
Federated Malay States (by Sir Malcolm Watson) and 
in various other parts of the world, where malaria 
has been abolished. In India, the measures against 
malaria have not been taken very seriously; I do not 
know why, in view of the fact they have been applied 
so successfully in other countries. Sir Malcolm 
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ao git for two tea companies in 
Ds ain red years ago, and I have now come here 
a cokes, a companies, so that we are att 
India, to prevent Hoven a Seah 
ap Slee 1S disease. In Upper Assay, the 
ee, aon of the mosquitoes ate the 
Ga. roun and intersect the various tea 
ae ’ ia — which form cups in the palisades, 
teeta e with water and are a fruitful 
quito-breeding; barrels and jugs lying 
neglected in compounds, in lines, and in busti houses 
peabicd by coolies. 
= opis oe with the breeding places 
ski. eis : € mrst place, it is necessary iS 
a, eas Sos 7 garden bungalows, coolie 
OL hee C = ssi e) busti communities, These 
Geass ae ying pars) are ‘sometimes rather 
» especially in the rains. Each swamp 
should have a central drain, or if there is already an 
existing central stream, this should be straightened, 
deepened and widened. It is very important to 
remember that in most of these swamps in Upper 
Assam, and in most of those I have seen in 
Other parts of India, the central stream 
ambles along in S-shaped curves. The important 
thing is to canalise it. It can be done very 
cheaply, because up here the earth in the swamp 
is very soft and there is no~ rock or stone. In 
addition to the central drain, we build contour drains 
round each side of the swamp, following the edge on 
both sides. These are shallow drains 5 feet wide at 
the top and 2 feet 6 inches deep. It is important 
that they should not be more than a foot wide at the 
base or bottom of the drain. These contour drains 
are connected with the central stream at intervals, 
and in this wiy the swamp becomes slowly quite dry 
except in the centre, and the water is drained into the 
central stream instead of lying in the marshland, so 
that we can oil the water and keep it under control, 
the whole object of the process being to have what 
we call ‘ water-tidiness’ instead of swamps. By means 
of these drains, moreover, the flood water is got away 
from the neighbourhood much more rapidly, and the 
contour drains intercept any seepage there may be 
from the higher banks which are under cultivation. 
The cost of this drainage varies, but it has not yet 
exceeded Rs. 12 per acre of the area of cultivation. 
Usually it is very much less than that. The cost of 
it should be met from capital account, for it is a 


‘permanent and final cost. 
“Secondly, there is maintenance. This consists 


of two gangs of coolies in each division of the estate 
to be dealt with, such divisions not exceeding 1,000 
acres. These two gangs are under the control of 
foremen, and each consists of three men. One gang 
of three men, with the foreman, keeps the drains in 
good order and repair, grades them regularly and sees 
that the water does not stagnate in them. This gang 
is occupied during the rains ( when it cannot work in 
the marshes) in cutting bamboo stumps off through 
the top notch, in order to prevent them retaining 
water in which the mosquitoes can breed. The other 
gang, under another foreman, is given a 40-gallon 
cask containing mixed equal parts of crude petroleum 
and the cheapest obtainable kerosene. This 40-gallon 
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cask is on wheels (I generally use old bugg 
wheels) and it visits every part of the area; it 
visits each swamp, all the coolie lines, and the 
compounds of every house and bungalow at the 
same hour of the same day every week in the 
year, oiling all collections of stagriant water, and 
upsetting all tubs, barrels, jugs, etc., which could 
harbour mosquitoes or enable them to breed. it is 
most important that the work of this gang should be 
done regularly once a week. Those swamps which 
for any reason cannot be drained should be treated 
with Paris green once a week. This is a compound 
of arsenic which should be mixed with dry road dust 
in the proportion of one part of Paris green to fifty 
of dust (by weight) and it is wafted over the 
swamp; it is thrown up into the air by the 
handful over the swamp from the edge, so _ that 
the wind shall take it and allow it to settle on the 
swamp. It is quite harmless to all life except the 
anopheline mosquitoes which feed on the surface of 
the water, or just below the surface. Unfortuately 
its action is uncertain, because it depends on the 
vagaries of the wind, and therefore it cannot be relied 
on and must only be used as an adjunct; it cannot 
replace draining and oiling. We have found the 
maintenance costs come to Rs. 1-8-0 per acre of 
cultivation per year, which is not a very large sum. 
Yau have therefore two expenses; the initial, permanent, 
final cost of the drainage, and the small charge for 
annual maintenance. There is one thing which is 
essential for the success of this work: it requires the 
keenest enthusiasm of all concerned. If managers and 
assistants and others connected with the industry 
become apathetic, all the good work that has been 
done in the past will be undone, and the work will 
fail according to the degree of the apathy displayed. 
If on the other hand the work is always conducted 
with keenness, it will result in immensely improved 
health in the industry concerned (whatever it may 
be ) and will lead to a great increase of efficiency and 
to greafer production and greater happiness on the 
part of the workpeople employed. ” 


(To be continued ) 
VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 


More Khadi Stores 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association, 
Ahmedabad, writes: 

Certificates of the Association have been issued, to 
the following Khadi Bhandars, which have agreed to 
deal exclusively in hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, 
and to observe the rules laid down by the Association 
in that connection: 

1. Khadi Karyalaya, Barla, District Aligadh (U. P.), 

2. Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, Nadiad (Gujarat). 

3. Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, Pilkhuwa, Disirict 
Meerut (U. P.). 

4, Shiv Khadi Bhandar, Hapur, District Meerut 
(Pile 

5, Sjt. Kapula Tamnfiraju, Tuni (South India). 

6. Shuddha Khadi. Bhandar, Mandvi Road, Baroda, 
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Incurable 
2y M. K. Gandhi ) 

Having read carefully the Governor’s speech and 
the Revenue Member’s on the proposed Land Revenue 
legislation and: thereanent on the Bardoli Inquiry 
report, the conclusion forces itself upon me that the 
Government is incurable. The Bombay Government 
has accepted the Committee’s report as it were at the 
point of the sword. It knows full well that rejection 
of the report would mean a resuscitation of the whole 
agitation in a much more setious form than before. 
There is no grace or dignity about the acceptance. Indeed 
the Revenue Member had the bardihood to say that the 
Government had accepted the report in order to close 
the matter though it could draw conclusions just the 
opposite of what Messrs. Broomfield and Maxwell 
had drawh on the data collected and accepted by 
them. There is hot one word of regret for the many 
acts of opptession committed by the officials or for 
the gross ertots of Settlement Officers which cost the 
people a protracted struggle involving terrible hard‘ 
ships. In the teeth of published letters of the ex- 
Governor, the Revenue Member dares to suggest that 
the inquiry was granted not under pressure but 
because there were definite allegations about the settle- 
ment being unlawful and the assessment being based 
on erroneous figures. He forgets that the ex-Governor 
had repudiated these charges and defended the settle- 
ment with unbecoming energy and had with equally 
unbecoming rashness prophesied that if an inquiry 
was granted the finding would show a higher figure. 

The speeches make it abundantly clear that the 
Government does not believe in doing justice for its 
own sake, In important matters affecting its existence, 
it will yield only to pressure which if successfully 
exerted would place its existence in greater jeopardy 
than the justice demanded would. Thus it yielded to 
the Bardoli agitation because its pressure had become 
more dangerous for its existence than the reluctant 
grant of barest justice. 

Bat the niggardly justice done to Bardoli has 
inv olved embarrassing implications. It has now been 
ob} iged: to announce that it will bring in a revenue 
bill‘ at an early date in order to obviate in future 
the. etrors discovered by Messrs. Broomfield and 
Maxwell, But the faint outline given of the forthcoming 
bill by the Revenue Member need not enthuse us. It 
is much to be feared that the legislation will promise 
to the ear what it will break to the hope. All the 
public collection and preservation of statistics will be 
of no avail, if the method of assessment is not 
radically altered and the decisions of Settlement Officers 
are ngt° made appealable in courts of law. To do 
this, the Government knows, means a tremendous loss 
of revenue. And an appreciable loss of revenue means 
a revolutionary reform in administration. For this the 
two speeches referred to give no hope whatsoever, 

Here then is work cut out for Sardar Vallabhbhai 
and his newly formed League. ‘It has had ap 
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auspicious beginning. It represents all shades of 
opinion. All its resources will be taxed in seeing that 
the promised legislation gives the radical relief needed 
by a people groaning under the weight of a tax their 
holdings can ill afford to sustain. Absence of graceful 
and frank confession by the Government of the 


Bardoli blunder gives no hope of true reform being 


made without adequate, intelligent, well-informed and 
forcible agitation. 


Maharashtra Khadi Sangha 


Maharashtra Khadi Sangha is one of the most 
efficient and methodical Khadl organisations - in the 
country. No wonder, seeing that it has Sjt. Shankarrao 
S. Dev of ,Dhulia as its head. I take the following 
from the interesting report sent by the Sangha to the 
Secretary of the A. I. S. A: 

“As you are aware, the principal object of 
the Sangha is to overcome apathy and to create,a 
favourable atmosphere for the spread of Khadi in 
the whole of Maharashtra, and so propaganda.for 
Khadi is the main activity of the Sangha. . . .- 


“The workers undertook lecturing tours and visited 
principal towns in their respective divisions. I 
may make special mention of Sit, Altekar, who 
surpassed all others in visiting places, delivering: 
lectures and hawking Khadi. Over a hundred. 
places were visited and the message of Khadi was- 
carried to thousands of persons. During these 
visits members in charge obtained signatures *of 
persons who had already taken the vow or who 
took it newly of wearing Khadi habitually and 
also of persons who promised to purchase Khadi 
worth at least ten rupees per year. The latter 
class of persons secures so much custom to Khadi 
Bhandars of the places. All these signatures are 
well preserved in bound volumes. From the 
reports, received from all these workers, it appears 
that there are at present, nearly 4,000 people ip 
the whole of Maharashtra, who are habitual Khadi 
wearers. It is not presumed that we have obtained 
the signatures of all these. 

“As a result of this propaganda, you may 
have noted from the report of your Maharashtra 


Branch, that there has been, since last year, 
“considerable increase in the sale of Khadi in 
Maharashtra. I may take the liberty of making a 


statement, based as it is on the reports received. 
from co-workers and also personal observation, 
that apathy, which once existed and which at times 
found expression in the public press and ‘on the 
platforn?, has greatly subsided, though not altoge- 
ther gone. The movement of Khadi in Maharashtra 
has undoubtedly passed through the first three 
stages of contempt, ridicule and indifference and 
has new reached the stage of active appreciation. 

‘Most of the workers met their own expenses, 
whereas only a few had to draw upon the funds 
of the Sangha. Funds in the hands of the Sangha 
are wholly received from yours Maharashtra 
— ae . : 

“ The third annual conference of the Sangha was 
held on 15th May, 1929, at Poona. It was graced 
by the presence of Sheth’ Jamnalalji, who specially 
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came down from Sinhagadh for the purpose. 
The programme of work, besides the usual 
propagandist activities, that was chalked out for 
the current year, was as follows: 


1, To take advantage of the atmosphere of 


boycott of foreign cloth and thus to advance the 
cause of Khadi. 


2. To start Spinning Clubs wherever possible. 


3. To create a disciplined and organised body 
of at least 100 workers, throughout Maharashtra, 


who would implicitly carry out the orders from 
the head-quarters. 
““At the conference many members said 


that if their travelling expenses could be met, they 
hoped to turn out more work in the direction 
sketched above, and the Conference decided to ask 
for a grant of Rs. 1,000 to meet the expenses of 
the current year....” 


I hope that it will be possible for the Council to 
make the grant required. I would urge the Sangha to 
concentrate its energies in production along all the 
three lines often indicated in these pages, viz., 

1. Self-spinning, 

2. Sacrificial spinning, and 

3. Spinning for wages by the semi-starved and 
partially idle. 


The Sangha should have a map showing the places 
where the people are living in a state of semi-starva- 
tion and have idle hours during which they can card 
and spin in their own cottages. Needless to say that 
this work can be done only if the members of the 
Sangha know carding and spinning and can attend to 
simple repairs and adjustments. 


M. K. G. 


The Autobiography 
Vol. II 

1. The second and for the present final volume 
of the Story of My Experiments with Truth ( English 
translation ) will be out of the 2nd October next. 

2. This volume will be uniform with the first 
volume in every respect and the number of pages will 
also be about the same. : 

3. The price of the book will be Rs.5-8-0 plus 
0-10-0 for packing and postage. Those who will order 
a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay Rs.6-4-0 in all, 

4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance so as to reach this office 
on or before the 15th of September, will get the 
book for Rs.4 only post free in India (including 
Burma and Ceylon ). 

5. Foreign price 10s. or $ 3 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. 

7, In order that remittances for this book may not 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in thetr money order 
coupons the words “For Autobiography.” 

8, All letters of inquiry must be accompanied 
with postage for reply. Booksellers will apply for 


terms etc. to 
Manager, Young India. 


Catiral’ Food 


The interest evinced in my experiment in unfired 
food and the testimony received in support are truly 


remarkable. Some correspondents even send their 
experiences for publication. But I refrain, I have 
found among’ enthusiasts a tendency towards 


exaggeration. They often build their conclusions on 
insufficient data or see a connection between a result 
and their experiment not warranted by actuality. 
Whilst therefore these experiences are very helpful 
to me, as I am able to check them by my own, I 
am chary of sending them out as a guide to fellow 
seekers. I therefore propose periodically to give 
the verified results of my own experiences and 
observation coupled with the caution that even 
they are liable to variation. I have found after 
prolonged experiment and observation that there is 
no fixed dietetic rule for all constitutions. All that 
the wisest physicians claim for their advice is that 
it is likely to benefit in a given case as in a majority 
of cases they have found it to answer fairly well. In 
no branch of science is the scientist so hampered in 
his research as in the medical. He dare not speak 
with certainty of the effect of a single drug or food 
or of the reactions of human bodies. It is and will 
always remain empirical. The popular saying that 
one man’s food may be another’s poison is based on 
vast experience which finds daily verification. Such 
being the case, the field for experiment on 
the part of intelligent men and women is limitless. 
Laymen ought to acquire a workable knowledge of 
the body which plays such an important part in the 
evolution of the soul within. And yet about nothing 
are we so woefully negligent or ignorant as in regard 
to our bodies. Instead of using the body as a 
temple of God we use it as a vehicle for indulgences, 
and are not ashamed to run to medical men for 
help in our effort to increase them and abuse the 
earthly tabernacle. 
But now for noting the results to date: 


1. There are now twenty two jin the Mandir 
making the experiment with me. Most of them have 
given up milk. 

2. They are now having bananas added to their 
diet and the quantity of cocoanut taken has been 
increased, 

3. It ean be stated with tolerable confidence that 
when milk is retained there is no danger of weakness 
or any other untoward result. 


4. There is no difficulty about digesting uncooked 
sprouted grains and pulses and uncooked green 
vegetables. 

5. Cases of constipation have in most éasas yielded 
to the elimination of grains and pulses anda liberal use 
of cocoanut milk and green vegetables such as dudhi 
(marrow ), pumpkin, cucumber &c., all taken with 
their skins well washed. Cocoanut milk is prepared 
by grating an undried cocoanut fine and mixing it with 
its own or other clean water and straining and 
pressing through a stout cloth. A whole cocoanut may 
be thus taken without the slightest 


injury or 
discomfort. 


6. In the majorty of cases weight has been lost, 
but the medical authorities who favour unfired food 
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assert that the loss of weight is a healthy reaction up 
to a point and is a sign of the body throwing off 
poisonous matter. 

7. The majority . still 
persist in their experiment, believing in the above 
mentioned authorities that weakness is an intermediate 
stage in this experiment. There is no doubt that the 
stomach which has undergone distention through 
overfeeding with starchy and fatty foods feels an 
emptiness till it resumes its natural size. 

8. The experiment is not an easy thing nor does 
it yield magical results. It requires patience, perseve- 
rance and caution. Each one has to find his or her 
own balance of the different ingredients. 

9. Almost every one of us has experienced a clearer 
brain power and refreshing calmness of spirit. 

10. Many have found the experiment as a decided 
help in allaying animal passion. 

11. Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
imperative necessity of thorough mastication. I observe 
that even many of the careful inmates do not know 
the art of mastication and have therefore bad teeth and 
spongy gums. A few days of hard and conscientious 
chewing of the cocoanut and green vegetable has brought 
about wonderful results in this direction. 

Several physicians are taking an interest in my 
experiment. They. send me texts from Ayurvedic 
writings for or against the articles I have been using. 
Two or three have sent me the identical text against 
taking honey mixed with hot water and pronouncing 
dire results. When I ask them whether they have 
verified the text from their own experience they are 
silent. My own experience of taking honey mixed 
with hot water extends to more than four years. I 
have experienced no ill effect whatsoever. Objection 
has also been raised against the use of honey on 
humanitarian grounds. This objection has, I admit, 
considerable force though the Western method of 
gathering honey is cleaner and less open to objection. 
I fear that if I would be strictly logical I should have 
to cut down many things I take or use. But life is 
not governed by strict logic. It is an organic growth, 
seemingly irregular growth following its own law and 
logic. I began taking honey in Yeravda jail under 
medical advice. I am not sure that its use is now 
necessary for me. Western doctors bestow high 
praise upon it. Most of them who condemn the use 
of sugar in unmeasured terms speak highly of honey 
which they say does not irritate as refined sugar or 
even gud does. I do not want to weaken my present 
experiment by abjuring honey just now. The 
humanitarian aspect will be infinitely more served, if 
the unfired food experiment succeeds beyond doubt. 

Another physician quotes a text against the use 
of sprouted pulses but he too lacks actual experience 
for supporting his text. And this has been my 
complaint against many Ayurvedic physicians, I 
have no doubt that there is abundant ancient wisdom 
buried in the Sanskrit medical works. Our physicians 
appear to be too lazy to unearth that wisdom in the 
real sense of the term. They are satisfied with 
merely repeating the printed formula. Even as a 
layman I know many virtues are claimed for several 
Ayurvedic preparations. But where is their use, if 
they cannot be demonstrated today? 1 plead for the 


experience weakness but 


sake: of this ancient science for a spirit of genuine 
search among our Ayurvedic physicians. I am as 
anxious as the tallest among them can be to free 
ourselves from the tyranny of Western medicines 
which are ruinously expensive and the preparation of 
which takes no count of the higher humanities. 


M. K. G. 


Notes from ‘ Hindi Navajivan ’ 


[ Not content with the editing of his two weeklies, 
Young India and Gujarati Navajivan, in spite of 
his incessant travelling, researches in dietetics and no 
end of other engagements Gandhiji has of late com- 
menced regularly to write original articles for 
Hindi Navajivan. Apart from the fact that this 
special writing enables him to discharge his obligation 
towards a weekly of which he has been nominally 
editor all these years, he has: found that it gives him 
an opportunity of coming into direct touch with the 
Hindi reading public and their peculiar problems 
which he could not do so well before. As a specimen 
I give below a translation of two articles selected 
almost at random that have recently appeared in 
Hindt Navajivan. a 


The Running Sore 


A Maheshvari young man from Sholapur referring 
to the question of marriages of child girls with old 
men writes: 


“Domestic life in our Maheshvari commuvity 
has really fallen upon evil times. Hundreds 
of decrepit old men in our community every year 
secure child girls by a lavish expenditure of money 
to satisfy their lust. As a result our community 
is fast becoming a sink of depravity and corrup- 
tion. Child marriages and ill-matched unions have 
become the order of the day. It is vain to expect 
such a community, in which domestic life has 
fallen into such corruption and decay, to produce 
sons worthy of the country. Unless something is 
done in time, its future is dark indeed. 


“An agitation to cope with this evil has been 
set on foot by about a dozen young men of this 
place who have formed themselves into a society 
for the prevention of child marriages and ill-matched 
unions. We propose to offer Satyagraha on the 
occasion of every ceremony in connection with 
such undesirable marriages and feel sure that such 
action will not fail to prove effective. You know 
the various rites and ceremonies in connection 
with Maheshvari marriages. Will you please advise 
as to the best way peaceful Satyagraha can be 
offered in this behalf ? 

“What, in your opinion, should be con- 
sidered to be the proper age limit for the bride and 
the bridegroom respectively for marriage? And 
in what circumstances would you recommend 
the offering of Satyagraha for the prevention of 
unequal marriages ? 

“Only the other day two old men of fifty five 
and sixty years of age respectively married girls 
of twelve years of age. Several other equally 
shocking marriages are going shortly to take place 
in this very village. We have already started an 
agitation by distributing printed leaflets to prevent 
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these marriages from taking place. But we feel that 
what is needed is Strong direct action, not merely 
empty propaganda. Wotld you kindly let us have 
your opinion on all these points in the columns 
of Hindi Navajivan?” 
eae is no doubt that Satyagraha is the right 
uch cases. But how to offer it is another 
question I have more than once dilated, in my 
writings, on the limits of Satyagraha. Satyagraha 
Presupposes self-discipline, self-control, self-purification, 
and a recognised social status in the person offering it. 
A Satyagrahi must never forget the distinction between 
evil and the evil-doer. He must not harbour illwill 
or bitterness against the latter. He may not even 
employ needlessly offensive language against the evil 
person, however unrelieved his evil might be. For it 
Should be an article of faith with every Satyagrahi 
that there is none so fallen in this world but can be 
converted by love. A Satyagrahi will always try to 
overcome evil by good, anger by love, untruth by 
truth, himsa by ahimsa. There is no other way of 
purging the world of evil. Therefore a person who 
claims to be a Satyagrahi always tries by close and 
prayerful self-introspection and self-analysis to find out 
whether he is himself completely free from the taint 
of anger, illwill and such other human infirmities, 
whether he is not himself capable of those very evils 
against which he is out to lead a crusade. In 
self-purification and penance lies half the victory of a 
Satyagrahi. A Satyagrahi has faith that the silent and 
undemonstrative action of truth and love produces far 
more permanent and abiding ‘results than speeches or 
such other showy performances. 


But although Satyagraha can operate silently, it 
requires a certain amount of action on the part of a 
Satyagrahi. A Satyagrahi, for instance, must first 
‘ mobilise public opinion against the evil which he is 


out to eradicate, by means of a wide and _ intensive 


agitation. When public opinion. is sufficiently roused 
against a social abuse even the tallest will 
not dare to practise or openly to lend support 


to it. An awakened and intelligent public opinion is 
the most potent weapon of a Satyagrahi. Whena 
person supports a social evil in total disregard of a 
unanimous public opinion, it indicates a _ clear 
justification for his social ostracism. But the object 
of social ostracism should never be to do injury to 
the person against whom it is directed. Social 
ostracism means complete non-co-operation on the 
part of society with the offending individual; nothing 
more, nothing less, the idea bieng that a person who 
deliberately sets himself to flout society has no right 
to be served by society. For all practical purpose 
this should be enough. Of course, special action may 
be indicated in special cases and the practice may 
have to be varied to suit the peculiar features of 
each individual case. 

But what about the sensual old man who even 
in his decrepitude cannot help his sensuality ? Sensu- 
ality is blind; it cannot discriminate, it seeks satisfac- 
tion anyhow and at any cost. How should society 
deal with such a man? The reply is, by refusing to 
provide him with hapless victims. The rule about not 
giving in marriage any girl below twenty and against her 
will should be rigorously enforced. The questionas to 
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what the old man should do if no girl should be 
willing to marry him of her own accord naturally 
arises. Society has no answer to such a question; it 
is not bound to furnish any. It is concerned only 
with saving hapless girls from _ falling victims to 
blind lust. It is no part of its duty to provide means 
for the satisfaction of the latter. In practice, however, 
it will be seen that when purity pervades the social 
atmosphere it will serve largely to quell the lust of 
the lustful. 


Foreign Sugar v. Khadi 


A correspondent from the Meerut District writes: 

“  , . . Our family consists of about 30 
or 32 members. For several generations we have 
been following: the vocation of sugar refiners. We 
take crude molasses from the sugar planters and 
prepare white sugar from it by the indigenous 
process without the employment of any machinery. 
But for the last several years we have been hard 
hit by the competition of foreign and machine- 
made sugar and the profits of our business do not 
suffice even to cover the ordinary wages of our 
labour. The importation of foreign sugar, further, 
Means a heavy drain of wealth from our country 
and yet you never open your lips on the subject 
which is rather surprising. But that side of the 
question apart, we feel really at sea as to what we 
should do. Our womenfolk still follow their 
traditional occupation of cotton spinning and get 
the yarn thus spun woven by the village weaver into 
Khadi. But it is coarse and does not come up to 
much in quantity. It is generally useful for 
providing carpets, bed clothes etc., and, may be, 
occasionally cloth for shirting to the spinning 
families but for dhotis and ladies’ saris mill cloth 
is mostly used. Even in families where some 
members have adopted Khadi im toto there will 
be found still others whom no amount of 
persuasion and propaganda on the part of the rest 
of the family can wean from the use of foreign. 


“There are at present about 13 
members in our family, 
uncles etc., the rest are cousins and nephews. 
Four out of the former have _ received 
English education and are in Government employ- 
ment earning on the average about Rs.150 per 
mensem while those who are still sticking on 
to their ancestral occupation of white sugar 
manufacture are in a:bad way and all their sweat- 
ing hardly enables them to eke out a bare living. 
They can make the two ends meet only by the 
help which they receive from their relations in the 
What should we do in 
Should we altogether renounce 
our traditional occupation of sugar refining and 
take to spinning? There are about a dozen 
families in our village similarly placed as our family. 
There was a time when our forefathers used, in 
order to sell their sugar, to go from Meerut to Agra in 
bullock carts, the journey being accomplished in ten 
stages and returned with a fair, round sum as 
profit. The return journey was completed in 
eight stages. The uniformity of price levels 
of sugar throughout the country has killed this 


working 
8 of these being my 


Government _ service. 
the circumstances ? 
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traffic and the competition of foreign sugar is 

beginning to make its repercussion felt even 

in remoter villages. 

“Those of our relations who have received 
education in English look down upon us and loftily 
advise us to ‘take to some other job’ but what 
other job to take to that nobody tells us. Of 
course any one who is lucky enough to receive the 
imprimatur of English education can rush off to 
Government service but surely everybody cannot 
afford to do that. Some of our educated relations 
realize our helpless plight and even render some 
assistance to us. Thus it has been possible for the 
whole family to live at one place. The worst of 
it all, bowever, is that in our community our 
family enjoys a high degree of prestige but it is 
all hollow from within. Our womenfolk are, of 
course, all illiterate and a Kbadi sari is regarded 
as too heavy by them,” 

I am sorry to have to advise these friends to give 
up their present occupation if sugar refining is truly 
an unprofitable concern. For today, I really do not 
know how we can completely prevent the importation 
of foreign sugar into our country. I consider sugar 
to be an unnecessary, even harmful article of consump- 
tion. ‘White poison’ as it has been called by 
dietetic experts, it is a fruitful source of many a 
disease. But we have become so hopelessly addicted 
to its use that it is not quite an easy thing to get rid 
of it. We cannot today produce all the sugar that we 
consume. Again, country sugar is dearer and not being 
so white as the imported sugar is less popular. It is 
not an industry for which a country wide and mass 
agitation can be set up as in the case of Khadi. Nor 
can such an agitation alone, even if successful, help 
to ‘convert a losing into a paying concern. I can 
therefore repeat what I have already said that if the 
sugar manufacture is no longer a profitable trade 
there is no help but to leave it. 

But what to do next is the question that will 
naturally be asked. In my opinion weaving is any 
day preferable as an avocation to sugar manufacture. 
Unlike spinning, weaving provides a whole time 
occupation and what is more it is a growing universal 
occupation with practically an unlimited scope before it, 

As for the question of introducing Khadi in his 
family to which the correspondent refers, it does not 
require much effort to spin fine yarn at home. If 
only each member of the household in question will 
but make up his or her mird diligently to spend 
one hour daily on the spinning wheel, he or she can 
turn out the count that will suit his or her require- 
ment and all the clothing needed in the family 
including fine saris etc, can be had just for the 
charge of weaving yarn into cloth, while if like 
Spinning weaving is introduced in the household, 
as it well’ may be, it will constitute another big 
advance and simplify matters still further. 

Ashram Bhajanavali 
Sixth revised and enlarged edition of the book of 
Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 
ashram. Price @ Annas. Packing and. postage, 
enna. 1}. 
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Correspondence 
Prohibition Campaign 
To 
The Editor, Young India. 
Sir, 

Surely Mr. Rajagopatachari’s scheme on p. 112 of 
your issue for the 4th April is inconsistent with 
Mr. Gandhi's dogma of non-violence, Prohibition 
is force, and force is no remedy for anything, least 
of all for intemperance, especially among those who 
repudiate the use of force (violence) in any shape. 
‘Non-violent’ prohibition is self contradictory. Could 
one frame a sectidn of the Penal Code to the effect 
that any one drinking a glass of toddy (or beer ) 
in his own house shall be liable to fine or imprison- 
ment? I am altogether in favour of real temperancé, 
but equally opposed to tyranny, and the prohibition of 
moderate (quite temperate) drinking is nothing “but 
tyranny. 
6=5-1929. Yours truly, 

J. B, PENNINGTON 

[I am unable to subscribe to the opinion that 
prohibition is always force. If I prohibit my children 
from doing some wrong and for a breach of that 
prohibition I punish not them but myself either by 
fasting or otherwise as I have often done with excellent 
results, I use no force in Mr. Penriington’s sense. I 
use the force, that is to say, not of the body ‘but 
of the spirit, not of the brute but of love. But I am 
free to confess that Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s prohibition 
is not spiritual but physical, not lovely but 
nevertheless I must plead guilty to having 
endorsed it. Unfortunately for me I have to conféss 
that my non-violence is very .imperfect, inconsistent 
and primitive. Only it is still miles ahead of what 
Mr. Pennington is likely to conceive. I hold drinking 
spirituous liquors in India to be more criminal than 
the. petty thefts which I see starving men and women 
committing and for which they are. prosecuted and 
punished. I do tolerate, very unwillingly it is true 
and helplessly because of want of full realisation of 
the law of love, a moderate system of penal code. 
And so long as I do, I must advocate the summary 
punishment of those who manufacture the fiery liquid 
and those even who will persist in drinking it 
notwithstanding repeated warnings. I do not hesitate 
forcibly to prevent my children from rushing into fire 
or deep waters. Rushing to red water is far more 
dangerous than rushing to a raging furnace or flooded 


stream. The latter destroys only the body, the former 
destroys both body and soul. M. K. G. } 
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Vol. XI 


Dear Sir, 


I have read the further account of your dietetic 
experiment—reprinted in the Hindu of July 22 — with 
much interest; and I am glad to see that you do not 
carry your objections to milk aud its products to the 
extent of recommending the ‘youth of India’ not to 
use it. Indeed, you are, if I may say so, recording 
‘the results of your experiment with much open- 
mindedness. But there are in your account two mis 
statements of fact: (a) the capacity of the plant-world 
to sustain man at his highest is not an unexplored 
field to modern medical science, and this science has 
shown it to be not unlimited: one reason for the 
nutritive limitations of a purely vegetable diet for man 
is the difference in length and structure between the 
human gastro-intestinal tract and that of herbivorous 
animals. Man's digestive tube is not long enough nor 
capacious enough to accommodate a sufficient mass of 
suitable vegetable food, nor to extract from such as 
it can contain all the nutriment man needs for his 
fullest well-being; (b) there is only one vitamin— 


vitamin D—for which man can rely ( to a considerable ° 


extent) upon the sun. There are, of course, more 
things in Heaven and Earth then are dreamt of in 
our philosophy; but so far as nutritional science has 
progressed, there is nothing to indicate the possibility 
of ‘getting the most important of the vitamins from 
the sun,’ though, no doubt, the suu plays a great 
part in their production in tthe foods available for 
mankind. There are, by the way, no vitamins which 
can truthfully be said to be more important. than 
others. 
One of the great faults in 
present day is their deficiency in vitamin A, in 
suitable proteins and in certain salts; and the greatest 
nutritional need of India is the freer use of good milk 
“and its products which supply these factors. There can 
be no doubt in the minds of those of us who have 
"devoted a life-time to the study of nutrition that 
milk is one of the greatest blessings given to 
mankind. And to one like myself, whose work is to 

learn the Truth and spread it, the scarcity of this food 
~ in India and the lack of appreciation of its value are 
matters of grave concern. Do not, I .beg of you, 
decry it; for a piat of milk a day will doa more for 
‘Young India’ than most things I wot.of. It is, for 
example, to deficiency of vitamin A that we owe so 
much disease of the bowels and lungs, so much 
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disease of the bladder .(such as ‘stone’) and so 
much anaemia in this country. 


I am glad you are interesting yourself in the matter 
of food and I agree with much’ that you say. But 
let-me assure you that a little more ‘ fortissimo’ on 
the ‘milk and milk-products theme’ will do great 


good when you are leading the orchestra of Truth, 
Coonoor, 


I am, 
26th July, 1929 


Yours sincerely, 
R, McCARRISON 
P. S. When next you make an Andhra tour, avoid 
es 9 ° 
the extreme weakness, ’’ which overtook you in your 
last one, by taking a pint of milk a day! 


[I publish this letter thankfully and wish that other 
men versed in medical science would also guide me. 
In making the experiment, I am trying to find out the 
truth about food in so far as it is possible for a lay- 
man to do so. 


As for Dr. McCarrison’s argument about the neces- 
sity of animal food, I dare not as a layman combat 
it, but I may state that there are medical men who 
are decidediy of opinion that animal food including 
milk is not necessary for sustaining the human system 
to the full. By instinct. and upbringing I personally 
favour a purely vegetarian diet, and have for years 
been experimenting in finding a suitable vegetarian 
combination. But there is no danger of my decrying 
milk until I have obtained overwhelming evidence in 
support of a milkless diet. It is one of the many 
inconsistencies of my life that whilst lam in my own 
person avoiding milk, I am conducting a model dairy 
which is already producing cow’s milk that can 
successfully compete with any such milk produced in 
India in purity and fat content. 


- Notwithstanding Dr. McCarrison’s claim for medical 
science I submit!tbat scientists have not yet explored 
the hidden possibilities of the innumerable seeds,. 
leaves and fruits for giving the fullest possible 
nutrition to mankind. For one thing the tremendous 
vested interests that have grown round the belief in 
animal food prevent the medical profession from 
approaching the question with complete detachment. 
It almost seems to me that it is reserved for lay 
enthusiasts to cut their way through a mountain of 
difficulties even at the risk of their lives to find the 
truth. I should be satisfied if scientists would 
their assistance to such himble seekers. 


iend 


I am thankful for Dr. McCarrison’s more accurate 
statement about vitamins. M. Kk. G. | 


966 
From Bombay to Allahabad 


It was a tiresome journey — the journey from 
Bombay to Allahabad — made more irksome by the 
remarks of fellow passengers that we were going on 
a fool’s errand. An Anglo-Indian fellow passenger 
naively asked if we were going to Allahabad for some 
wedding, and on being told that we were going for the 
A. I, C. C. meeting asked what we meant by expending 
all that money. just for a day’s conference at Allahabad. 
A doctor who travelled with us up to Jubbulpore 
seemed to be no less sure of the futility of our errand, 
and the repeated suggestion was nearly exasperating 
us, when he gave me a pleasant surprise in the news 
that Shrimati Sarojini Devi was travelling by the same 
train. ‘I am now quite positive that this journey is 
not futile,” I said to myself, and soon greeted Sarojini 
Devi who was sitting in a second class _ ladies’ 
compartment. It was not at all my intention to interview 
her, especially when I knew that she must have been 
‘fed up’ with press interviewers, nor did I want to 
engage her in a long talk. But Shrimati Sarojini is 
nothing if not genial and affable, and without the 
least little effort she regaled me, as she herself said 
later, with little bits of her American and Continental 
memories. The result was much more valuable than 
a press interview, and I must share it with the 
teadets of Young India, though I know that it is 
absolutely impossible for me to reproduce her 
language. Naturally she was full of ‘Bapu’, 
especially as she was talking to me, and she began 
with telling me what people said and thought about 
him. 

“Every one in Europe and America wants to know 
about Bapu, and every one dotes on Gandhi but 
on Gandhi the myth as I have said. In a_ hospital 
in Vienna I found patients recreating themselves with 
the Autobiography. President Masaryk, one of the 
finest man in Europe today, was reading the Auto. 
biography and wanted to know about Bapu. ‘Have 
you any message to send him?’ I asked, and you 
know the reply he gave! ‘A man like me to send 
A message t6 a great soul like him!’ he said with a 
tenderness and humility that I can never forget. 

“But, as I have said, it is Gandhi the myth that 
is known to the average man in Europe and America, 
and in Europe at any rate part of my mission was to 
din it into the heads of every one I met that Gandhi 


is not the “spent force’ in politics that they think he — 


is. ”’ 

She was loath to tell me what high politics she 
discussed with Captain Wedgewood Benn, nor did I 
want to know to what extent. Gandhiji figured in her 
talks with him. But she could not help giving mea 
few titbits of her talk with Drummond Shiels. The 
Under-Secretary of State was in Ceylon when Gandhiji 
was there, and happened to listento one of Gandhiji’s 
speeches, ‘I have never seen such courage, ’ said 
Dr. Shiels to Shrimati Sarojini Devi. ‘There is nothing 
strange about it,’ she had said to him, ‘when we 
think of his devotion to truth exclusive of apything 
else.’ ‘Even then,’ said Dr.Shiels, ‘the courage 
that I saw in him was something rare.’ ‘ And then, ” 
said Sarojini Devi, “he laughed at the splntan 
wheel. ‘Does he want to destroy all machinery?’ 
he asked, ‘That's a wrong impression,’ I: said 
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to him. ‘He has no such thing in mind. Mr. Gandhi 
uses machines himself, even the spinning wheel is a 
machine, and he longs to make of it as efficient a 
machine as possible. No, his spinning wheel has 
nothing to do with his views on machinery. Do not 
the old women in Scotland sit in their cottages turning 
their wheels all the cold winter months? Gandhi 
does not want to deprive any one of his or her 
wages, he wants to add something to them. It is the 
spinning wheel that brings food to thousands of women 
of India. It is essentially a women’s movement.’ 
And that brought home to him the significance of the 
spinning wheel. And that is how I have made several 
people understand the meaning of the spinning wheel. 
Mr. Villard, the Editor of the New York Nation, had 
tears in his eyes when I told him that 99 cents mean 
to millions of women in India the difference between 
starvation and a full belly for a month. And that is 
what the spinning wheel brings to them. With tears 
he said, ‘Madam, I can now have an idea of the deep 
poverty of India.’ 

“I happened to visit Henry Ford’s works. There 
were 86,000 workmen working. The actual number 
is greater, but that day there were 86,000 producing - 
3,00,000 motor cars a day. I inquired where the 
workmen came from and I was told that they came 
from distant villages. Two or three of them owned 
a car and they came to the factory in their own cars. 
So I told people in America, ‘The thing with which 
you start in life as a necessity, the fortunate amongst 
us end our life with as a luxury.’”’ 

And then she turned to the story of her triumphs 
in America. It is a long story and we might have 
it some day given us in her moving and inimitable 
manner. I can only give a few glimpses in my own 
cold prose. ‘‘ What you speak in America,’ she said, 
“is broadcasted in thousands of places. And I had 
numerous letters of congratulations from far off 
places like Alaska. A nonagenarian lady wrote; ‘I 
am thankful that I have lived to hear that wonderful 
voice,’ ”’ 

But again she began to talk of her ‘great little 
man’ whom. America adored as a visionary or a 
superman, little knowing that he was capable of 
laughing till his sides ached, capable of playing with 
and allowing himself to be pestered by children. 

Incidentally she talked of the great Miss Jane 
Adams and her Hull House. She had written a story 
of 20 years at Hull House some years ago, and was 
now engaged on a volume bringing the story down 
to the present day, i. ¢,.40 years. “And what a 
centre of attraction that Hull House is! Every 
nationality was represented there, and there was not 
an important man from England but made a point of 
spending a few quiet hours there. Miss Adams talked 
about Bapu with deep pathos. When she came to 
India*Bapu was in jail. She tried to be allowed to 
see him. Government were willing, but they warned 
her that if she saw Gandhi, she would deprive 
Mrs.Gandhi of an interview. ‘It was unthinkable,’ 
she said, ‘that I should deprive poor Mrs. Gandhi of 
& precious interview. No, it could not be, although I 
knew that I might never get another opportunity of 


seeing Gandhi. It was a great sacrifice for me, but I 
knew I must make it,’”’ 
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ee ” 
iar eae continued, “I met John Haines 
eed doen BAS | good man. He seemed to agree 
rere sa or not ready for Bapu. He was afraid 
gy s in aaa might exploit Bapu, and some- 

eel that Bapu could not stand the rush 
Pees ohen " sounding labour house vast of being.’ 
Reo g o> if, as I have long been accustomed to 
i quired if she had’ met the notorious 
Miss Mayo. And she told me a story. “Well, I was 
Once confronted with an army of press reporters 
whose first question was what I had to say about 
Miss Mayo. ‘Who is Miss Mayo?’ I asked them 
and they were flabbergasted. Then they proceeded to 
tell me all about Mother India and the stir it had 
created, “Oh yes,’ I said, ‘I know her. All that I 
have to say about her is that India has survived 
many a foreign invasion, many a plague and 
pestilence, and she was going to survive the British 
tule. Even so I am sure she will survive that little 
pestilence of Miss Mayo.’”’ 

sc 

Well, Mahadev,” she continued, “that is the way 
to bring a thing home to them. Once, for instance, 
I began my lecture thus: “With you the Greek is a 
barber, the Italian a cook, the Chinaman a sorcerer 
and an Indian the snake-charmer and a fortune-teller. 
And fortune-tellers we.are indeed. I stand before you 
as the teller of our own fortune. of which we are 
ourselves the architects, a fortune that is sure to react 
on the whole world.’ That was enough to keep the 
audience. spell-bound for quite a length of time.’’ 

And in that country where science has transformed 
everything interviews and talks could be done on 
the phone and by radio. There was a talk on 
‘liberty’ once, and a busybody from England was 
trying to puzzle me with questions and cross-questions. 
*“Madam,’ he asked, ‘you say you are a believer in 
compromise. Well, then, liberty is a compromise; why 
then. do your people agitate so much for _ liberty 
instead of entering into a compromise with the ruling 
race?’ ‘Pardon me,’ I said to him, ‘gentleman, your 
education seems to be incomplete. We were never 
taught that liberty was a compromise; liberty, I 
learnt and know, is the birthright of every human 
being.’ And there was a roar of applause.” 

‘With that word ‘birthright’ there was a wonderful 
glow and twinkle in her eye, and I felt for a moment 
as though that was the mission on which she had 
travelled over half the globe—she had gone to 
proclaim everywhere that no power on earth could 
deprive India of her birthright. 

And that is what she told the Negroes in America. 


‘Forget that you ever were slaves. Shake off that 
humiliating consciousness. You are no more slaves 
than we are. And there was no. slavery in your 


blood. In Africa there are numerous Negroes who 
are as free as any other people, No, shake off that 
consciousness and walk with your chins up in the 
air. And the message stirred them to the deptbs. 
Among them was a Negro friend who had studied 
with her husband in England. He said, “Madam, so 
many people have addressed us, but none that has 
yet given us a message like that.’ 

One more story of her triumph and I have done. 
At the International Women’s Conference in Berlin 
they were talking of peace. “I said to them,” said 
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Sarojini Devi, ‘there could be no peace, till the rich 
Oppressed the poor, till a strong nation oppressed the 
subject 


weaker ones, a ruling nation exploited a 
nation. We had each one of us to exhibit our 
national. flags. There were 42. nations represented 


there—41 free and I a representative of a slave 
nation! What flag was to represent India? ‘Union 
Jack’ was the the suggestion whispered in some 
quarters. ‘Impossible,’ said I, ‘let us have our 
National Flag. And if we have none here, fet us 
improvise one.’ And immediately we cut out green 
and red and white pieces from our sadis and my 
sister-in-law stitched them together so as to form a 
flag. It was fastened to a rod’ that was handy and 
thus our National Flag stood side by side with the 
41 flags of those free nations! Some English ladies 


did look askance, but I told them all, ‘Union Jack is 
not our Flag!’ ” 


May she live long to bear our Flag in triumph to 


the farthest corner of the world. M. D. 
Khadi and Mysore Government n 
The Director of Industries in Mysore 


Mr. C. Ranganatharao Saheb, has included in his annual 
administration report for 1927-28 a fairly full account 
of the hand-spinning centre at Badanval. After giving 
a history of the centre and details about the progress 
of work and its present position, the Director winds 
up with the remark that’ he is ‘strongly of opinion 
that owing to the urgent need of subsidiary occupatien 
to. our agriculturists, the hand-spinning industry has 
come to stay, and it is desirable therefore that it 
should be encouraged and every assistance should be 
given to make it more remunerative and useful.’ 

The Government of Mysore has passed orders on 
the Director’s report and the following is the portion 


referring to the hand-spinning centre: . -- 
“The Director’s summary about the results. of 


working of the Badanval -.Hand-spinning and 
Weaving Centre is interesting. This experiment was 
started in November 1927 with the help of an 
organiser lent by the . All-India Spinners’ 
Association in order to see whether. hand-spinning 
as a subsidiary occupation for agriculturists is a 
practical proposition. The Director’s report shows 
that it promises te be such, provided a market can 
be found for the Khadi cloth woven from _ the 
hand:spun yarn. So far no difficulty has been 
experienced in disposing of the production of. this 
centre. There is much scope for improvement in 
the appliances used and in. the technique of 
manufacture, and the Director is devoting 
considerable attention to this side of the problem, 
With improved. appliances and increased skill of 
spinners acquired by continuous practice, better 
qualities of yarn which will prove more popular 
may be expected to be produced. The question of 
organising similar centres at other places in the 
State has been engaging the attention of 
Government, The District Board, Mysore, has 
offered to finance the starting of one at Gundulpet 
Government trust that other Local Bodies in the 
State will cooperate in an _ experiment, the 
success of which will go a great way to improve 
the economic condition of the poor agricultural 
classes, ” .R 
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Tinkering Won't Do 


(By Mahadev Desai) 
The Land League has not allowed the grass to 


grow under its feet. It appointed an influential 
Sub-Committee to lay down the general principles of 
assessment of land revenue, so that the agriculturists 
may be educated in them and agitation may be 
Catried on with a view to secure legislation on those 
principles. The SabCommittee submitted its report 
ahd the principles were adopted at a recent meeting 
of the Executive Committee. There is nothing new 
about the principles. They represent what have been 
all along recognised as the basic principles of ‘sound 
and progressive’ land revenue legislation, and if their 
professions are genuine, Government. should find no 
difficulty in embodying the principles in the proposed 
legislation. ; 

The first and second principles 
proprietorship of the soil’ to belong to the 


despatch dated the 17th December 1856 recognised in 
clear and emphatic terms“ That the right of the 
Government is not a rent which consists of all the 
surplus produce, after paying the cost of cultivation, 
and the profits of agricultural stocks, but a@ land 
revenue only which oyght, if possible, to be so lightly 
assessed as to leave a surplus or rent to the occupier, 
whether he, in fact, lets the lands to others or retains it 
inhis hands.” The third principle defining the net 
profits and enumerating the various items of expenses 
to be deducted from the gross’ produce is what 
the Broomfield Committee has recognised in effect, 
That Commitee certainly questioned the accuracy 
of the peoples’ calculations, but they did 


not question the propriety " of including every . 
one of the items under the head of the cost 
of cultivation. Another principle lays‘ down that 


representatives of the people should be associated 
throughout in the collection of all facts and statistics 
pertaining to the settlement. The association of the 
ryots’ representatives does not mean that the facts 
and statistics would not be checked by the Settlement 


Officer. The principle provides for a mutual check, ~ 


and will thus prevent the ryots’ statements being in 
the words of the Broomfield Committee ‘in the nature 


of a plaint or statement of claim,’ and the Settlement - 


Officer's estimates being made with a view to enabling 
Government to fleece the ryot. 

The proposition that rentals in a ryotwari province 
do not represent the net income and should not 
therefore be relied on will be disputed in certain 
quarters, but the tontrary has to be proved by those 
who dispute the proposition. It is the contention of 
the ryots in all ryotwari provinces that rents afford 
no criterion of the profits of agriculture, and in proof 
of their contention they give figures of their agrti- 
cultural income and expenses. If what the Broomfield 
Commitee said about the sale prices of land, ‘that 
agricultural land may be sold for almost anything (though 
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declaring ‘the - 
ryot. 
simply reiterate what the Court of Directors in their. - 


_ or ex-officials, 
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never for nothing) and that prices form no téliable 
criterion of the ptofits of agriculture’ is true, ft is 110 
less true about the rentals. But if Government contest 
the proposition, the burden of proving the contrary 
lies on them. The fact is that Government have always 
fought shy of the issue and will not face it. What 
Sr. V. K. Ramanujachari, with several years’ experience 
of settlements in Madras, remarked about conditions in 
Madras is true of Bombay: “The prices of labour, of. 
cattle and of manure have so enormously increaséd 
that landholders. find considerable difficulty in 
their lands. Figures are available 
to Government at the numerous agricultural farms, 
which they have established all over the presidency 
and they have been ‘appealed to many times te utilize 
the statistics and determine the cost of cultivation. 
Though they have not complied with the request, they 


‘have so far tacitly accepted the reasonableness of the 


demand and have omitted the calculation of the cost 
altogether.” The oft-quoted paragraph in the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s report laid special emphasis 
on the fact that‘ the people who are most affected 
have no voice in the shaping of the system,’ and 
Government, if they honestly mean to give effect to. 
the recommendation of the Joint Committee, must 
allow the people sufficient voice in the shaping of — 
the system. Whether they do so or not, the function 
of the League is to assert that right and to help the 
ryots to make good that right. : 

But the principle that more than anything else wil 
test Government’s bona fides is the ‘one making all 
settlements subject to the final vote of the legislature 
or: better still the approval of a judicial tribunal. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee was explicit on 
the point; “They considered that the imposition of 
new burdens should be gradually brought within the 
purview of the legislature, and in particular. . . they 


advised that the process of revising the land revenue 


assessment ovght to be brought under closer 
regulation by statute as soon as possible.” A 
Committee of 15 members of whom 11 were officials 
and of which the Chairman was 
Sir Muhammad Habibullah ( who was then Revenue 
Member in Madras ) and which had on its personnel men 
like Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer ( who was then Advocate 
General ) and several settlement officers, was appointed 
by the Government of Madras to frame a Bill in the 
terms of this recommendation, The one point on 
which all the members of the Committee were agreed 
was regarding making all settleménts subject to the 
control of the legislature. The Committee’s interpreta: 
tion of the Joint Committee’s /recommendation was 
clear and unequivocal: “ The "Board's Bill merely 
provides that the Local Government shall pass orders 
on the scheme (the settlement proposals ) after 
considering the recommendations of the Collector 
and the Board. of Revenue and such public 
criticism as may have been made on it. This 
is the present practice but we cannot consider 
that it is in accordance with the spirit of the 
times or with the recommendation of the Joint Select 
Committee that the imposition of new burdens should 
be gradually brought more within the purview of the 
legislature. Though land revenue continues for the 
present to be a reserved subject and has not been 
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transferred to the control of the Ministers, we are of 
opinion that the Legislative Council should nave 2 
decisive voice in determining what increase in rates 
Should be allowed at a settlement. We therefore 
recomthend that the Government should, before orders 
are issued on a scheme report, lay its proposals before 
the Legislative Council, that it should be competent 
to the Council to reject, - adopt or modify the 
froposals of the Government in such manner as it 
may think fit and that the Government should pass 
final orders on the scheme. in accordance with the 
resolution of the Legislative Council. We have 
provided ‘accordingly in the draft of the Bill which we 
submit.’”’ 


Nothing could be more explicit than that, but the 


tragedy of the whole thing is that when the actual Bill — 


came to be placed before the house, the member in 
charge of the Bill had the hardihood to characterise 
this recommendation of ‘tthe Habibullah Committee as 
“not only novel but revolutionary,’ and the Bill 
came before the house with the important clause left 
out. The result was that the Madras Council threw 
out the Bill by an overwhelming majority, with the 
subsequent result of course that the Madras Presidency 
is still without ‘sound and progressive’ legislation! 


What will the Bombay Government do? Will 
they continue to be incurable and repeat the Madras 
history or will they have the courage to bring in 
- Jegistation which is really on ‘sound and progressive 
lines’? Their recent declarations afford very little 
hope, but let the League lose no time in acquainting 

the ryots with the minimum conditions that are 

necessary to afford them sufficient ‘voice in the 
shaping of the system’ and prepare them for (in 
Gandhiji’s language) ‘an adequate, intelligent, well- 
informed and forcible agitation.’ 


The Autobiography 
Vol. Il 


1. The second and for the present final volume 
of the Story of My Experiments with Truth (English 
translation ) will be out on the 2nd October next. 

2. This volume will be uniform with the first 
volume in every respect and the number of pages will 
also be about the same. 

3. The price of the book wll be Rs.5-8-0 plus 
0-10-0’for packing and postage. Those who will order 
a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay Rs. 6-4-0 in all. 

4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance so as to reach this office 
on or before the 15th of September, will get the 
book for Rs.4 only post free in India ( including 
Burma and Ceylon). The volume will be sent by 
registered post. 

5. Foréign price 10s. ot $3 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. 

7, In order that remittances for this book may not 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 
Navajivan, the intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money order 
coupons the words “‘For Autobiography.” 


Manager, Young India 


Notes 
The Oriental Brand 

So the editor of a world known magazine has to 
pay a fine of Rs.1,000 for having dared to republish 
in book form articles written for and published in his 
magazine from time to time by an American humani- 
tarian. Dr.Sunderland’s India in Bondage is nothing 
more than mainly his articles collected from the 
Modern Review. As I have often remarked in these 
pages the section under which Sjt. Ramananda Chatterjee 
was charged is so wide and so elastic that almost any 
one who at all wrote truthfully and fearlessly could be 
found. guilty under it. It is a travesty of justice to 
bring a man of the status of Ramananda Babu under 
that section. But he is labouring underthe sin of 
possessing a brown skin. The brand of the oriental is 
marked on his forehead and so he and _ his publisher 
are punished as felons. I do not suppose this 
prosecution will in any shape or form affect Ramananda 
Babu’s writings or his choice of articles for his 
magazine. He has received an unexpected advertise: 
ment. The Government has earned notimmunity from 
disaffection but a larger measure of it for -its pains in 
having embarked upon this prosecution. Those who are 
noted for their extremism expect prosecution some time 
or other. Men of Ramananda Babu’s type though 
noted for their independence of spirit but always 
known for their sobriety were never expacted to be 
hauled up as criminals before courts of justice 
{ miscalled). The unexpected has however happened. 
I congratulate Ramananda Babu on his good luck in 
finding himself in the same distinguished gallery as 
Lokamanya Tilak. Whatever the technicalities of | 
Jaw, for the ordinary citizen this prosecution and 
judgment will be counted as a sin against the 


Assam Flood 
_ Sjt. Bipin Chandra Pal wrote to me whilst I was 
in Bombay: 

“I am here since last Wednesday on a mission 
of mercy. You know that Sylhet is my native 
district. Sylhet and Cachar have been recently 
overtaken by a flood of the like of which the 
oldest living ‘people of those parts bhuve no 
recollection. I understand that you have already 
been moved by the reports of the suffering of the 
poor of these districts to send a few thousands of 
rupees for their help. The extent of the calamity 
is being gradually brought home to the workers 
there. Mr. Thakkar of the Servants of India Society 
had been to the afflicted districts, and seeing things 

with his own eyes, and realising the inadequacy of 
the help already received, be asked the Sylhet- 
Cachar Flood Relief Committee to try and send a 
deputation to Bombay and other provinces and 
_induce me to lead it. When asked to undertake 
this, I could not possibly refuse to do so though I 
am not as young as I was twenty years ago nor 
in the best of health. This is the story of my 
present visit to Bombay. 

“I write this to ask your help in this work. I 
enclose a cutting from the papers giving the latest 
estimate of the extent of the calamity. If you 
are moved to say a word in support of our appeal, 
I have no doubt that even the present trade 
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depression, which is certainly very bad in Bombay, 


those who believe in prayer pray with me that there 
may soon be peace between Hindus, Musalmans and 


will not be able to close the channels of charity 

for this purpose. I have no doubt that you will 

do this for our poor.” 

I gladly endorse the appeal. 
appalling and every little help tells. 
Charkha for Flood Relief 

Sjt. Dhirendra Das wires from Kulaura which is 
within the Assam flood zone: 

“Today I am reporting how the charkha is 
working. There were three spinning centres in the 
flooded area in Karimganj before the flood. In 
those centres the spinners were 81, fortnightly yield 
being 111 pounds of yarn. After the flood three 
new centres have been opened and last fortnight 
the spinners increased by a hundred producing 225 
pounds of yarn. This» includes production of 
novices, 
number of the ration tickets in the spinning centres 
is much smaller than in the other non-spinning centres 
that are equally affected. There is a great demand 
for wheels throughout Sylhet and Cachar districts: 
In every village there are some who know spinning. 
Two thousand charkhas can be introduced easily. 
Yarn can be consumed locally. There are weavers. 

_ Our other relief operations, namely, doling rice and 
paddy, house building, tank disinfection, supplying 
fodder, paddy husking,; mat making continue as 
usual, Sheth Ramanial Keshavlal of Petlad came 
here and paid Rs. 250 for spinning and Bhimjibhai 
of Chittagong Rs. 50 for general work. Sjt. Thakkar 
left Silchar leaving work with . Sjt. Harivallabhbhai 
the representative of Sheth Ramanlal.” Harivallabh- 
bhai often consults and helps in relief works other 
than spinning. .Our funds are too inadequate to 


meet the situation. May we appeal to you for 
help? ” 
This shows what an important part the charkha can 


play when everything else fails and how when it is 
well organised it. spares people the humiliation of 
living on, charity. 
Interview with Mr. Jinnah 

No speculation need take place regarding © my 
meeting Mr. Jinnah in Bombay. Ever ‘since her return 
from her brilliant tour in the West Sarojini Devi has 
been busy planning schemes for bringing about 
Hindu Muslim union. To that end she has been trying 
to bring people together. As her landing place was 
Bombay, she naturally commenced operations ther2 
and met Mr. Jinnah, and suggested at Allahabad that 
I should go to Bombay at an early date and meet 
Mr. Jinnah as also the Ali Brothers. And so I went 
and. first met Mr. Jinnah and then the Ali Brothers. 
Our conversation was as between friends. -The two 
conversations were unconnected with each other. 
They were. mere friendly conversations and 
need have no importance attached to them, I have 
no representative capacity and I did not goasa 
representative. But naturally I want to explore all 
possible avenues to peace and never lose a single 
opportunity of knowing the mind of those who have 
any influence in India. It is best therefore for the 
public mot to speculate about the contents or the 
results of these conversations. If anything comes out 
of them, they will certainly know. Meanwhile let 


The calamity is 


all the other communities. 


One important point to note is that the. 


And let those who believe 
with me that such peace is indispensable for our full 


growth, aye, even the progress of the world, strive 
their best for it. Every honest effort however humble 
will bring peace nearer. M. 


K. G. 


_ Foreign Cloth Boycott 
The propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth is 


being steadily continued by the F. C. B. Committee 
as will be 
its latest bulletin : 


seen from the following extract from 


More Municipalities have taken action. Nipani 
in Belgam district has, in addition to increasing 
local tax on foreign cloth import, exempted hand- 
Spun and hand-woven Khadi from the same 
and resolved to purchase as far as possible home- 
spun Khadi for peons’ uniforms etc. Bezwada 
Municipality (Andhra) has resolved to make all 
their cloth purchases in hand-spun Khadi only and 
also to push spinning in all schools. But the credit 
for by far the boldest action hitherto taken by a 
local body goes to Murwara Municipality (C. P.) 
which has resolved to raise terminal tax on all 
foreign cloth from annas 2 to Rs. 2 per maund. It 
has of. course exempted hand-spun Khadi from 
the same tax. 

“Nagpur (C. P.): Up to June 717 foreign 
clothes were collected and bonfires made at 
Chitnavis Park and at the Town Hall. Khadi 


was hawked from house to house by City Congress 
Committee workers. 


“Sindh: 18 centres of Khadi sale are working—7 
in Karachi and one each at Hyderabad, Nawabshah, 
Bhiria, Halani, Talti, Rohri, Sukkur, Shikarpur, 

'Naushahra, Feroze, Larkhana and Jacobabad. 
Sale figures of some of these centres are as follows: 


Karachi Rs. 4,345-5-6 
Hyderabad 4,064-8-6 
- Bhiriay 250-0-0 
Larkhana 1,000-0-0 
Robri 200-0-0 
Shikarpur 200-0-0 


. Total Rs.10,057-14-0 

“ Agra (U. P.): Twenty five volunteers engaged 
themselves. in F.C. B. work under. the auspices 
of the Special Committee... 250 houses. were 
visited, 300 rupees worth of Khadi hawked and 
pledges to boycott foreign cloth were taken from 
100 persons. Demonstrations, public meetings and 
bonfires of foreign cloth were held. Dealers in 


foreign cloth have been approached. They are 
favourably inclined, 


“‘ Mymensingh ( Bengal): Twelve lecturers with 
six magic lanterns and slides are touring the 
district and about 300 lectures have been delivered, 
over 200 public meetings held and foreign cloth 
burnt at a number of them. Processions and 
volunteer demonstrations are held, houses visited 
and dealers in foreign cloth approached. A Special 
Committee of 8 members supervise all this work 
under the District Congress Committee.” 


But the Committee has its limitations. Unless 


there is willing, intelligent and sustained co-operation 


from all Congress Committees, the work cannot bring 
about the boycott we wani during the year. Much 
more concentration is necessary. M. K. G. 
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How to Stamp out Malaria 
I] 

After he had made’ this Statement, there were 
questions and answers between the Commissioners and 
Dr. Ross, a selection from which is given below. 

26960. How far do you think a scheme of this type 
would be applicable to a typical rural area ?—Success 
would vary according to the amount of work done. 
Mosquitoes do not fly far: the average flight of a 
mosquito is rarely more than half a mile, and she will 
not fly even that distance if she can find plenty of food 
and, water without going so far. If therefore any one 
living in a ryral area chose to undertake the clearing 
of his own and his friends’ houses’ within half a 
mile, it would be of great benefit to them. 


26961. How far can they be blown?—We found 
by experiment and observation in the Suez Canal area 
that the utmost limit was less than a mile. Some 
people have said that with a gentle following wind a 
mosquito may goa mile and a half, but a mosquito is 
avery delicate creature, and a .stong puff of wind 
may kill it. A mosquito always prefers a still night. 


26963. How would you go about your campaign 
if you were asked to apply these more or less 
complicated and. not inexpensive expedients to an 
ordinary rural area ?—It can only be done by. getting 
people to combine,. each subscribing a little. It has 
been done over and over again. 


26964. Where ?—In Egypt for example; in Cairo. 
The inhabitants of Kasrul-Dabara, which is the 
official district of Cairo, all subscribed, and put 


the work in the hands of one man who was rather 
keen. It only cost them a few shillings per head, and 
the individual got his gangs together and his oil 
barrels and has been quite successful. 

26966. Those were urban people of the well-to-do 
class, were not they?—Yes. But there have 
been a good many crusades carried out in South 
America by people who are not at all well-to-do, but 
who have been under the necessity of doing 
something, because there they have the mosquitoes, 
which carry yellow fever. 

26967. The main object of the Panama Canal 
campaign was to stamp out yellow fever, I believe? 
—No. I think malaria was the chief cause of the 
trouble there. 3 

26968. How wide is the belt that has been 
cleared ?—The Canal is fifty miles long, and I think 
the belt is five miles broad. 

26969. Beyond that belt, are the diseases as bad 
as ever ?— Yes. 

26970. So it is the economic opportunity afforded 
by the canal which has enabled this important work 
to be carried on?—Yes. De Lesseps failed on 
account of malaria, you will remember, and the canal 
could not be carried through until it was stamped 
out. 

26971. Who financed the anti-malaria work in 
the Panama Canal zone ?—The American Government. 

26972. How many years did they give to the 
campaign in Panama ?— General Gorgas did the 
whole thing in two years, I think; but of course they 
still have to do the maintenance work, just as I have 
described it here. That must go on for ever, If the 


maintenance gangs cease work, the mosquitoes will 
soon come back. 

26973. And wil: malaria return ?—Yes. 

26974. Where from?—The infection comes in 
through immigration. 

26975. You have always got the carrier ready to 
infect the mosquito?—Yes. You cannot exterminate 
an insect completely; you can only reduce it toa 
negligible quantity. 

26976. But I can conceive a situation arising after 
a certain number of years when no malaria would be 
present in any human being, as in England ?— 
Yes, but as world communications improve, there will 
always be a liability for it to be introduced. 

26982. Would you associate wet paddy land with 
the growth of the anopheline mosquito ?—Hardly at 
all. If you remove the swamps, I do not think paddy 
land will account for much malaria. 

26983. Why not ?—Before the rice is sown, in 
most of these paddy fields there is a water bug which 
eats the mosquito larvae. This bug cannot operate 
after the rice is sown, because the stalks grow up 
quickly and interfere with it. I find however that in 
the majority of paddy fields there is no necessity to 
keep the land everlastingly sodden. The rice has to 
be planted in water, but the natural rainfall is usually 
enough, and if there is any chance of getting the 
extra water off the rice land, the rice will be all the 
better for it and the mosquitoes all the worse. I do 
not associate paddy land by itself with the causation 
of much malaria; itis the swamps and marshes that 
cause the trouble. 

26984. Do you think it would be possible to 
control malaria in the tea plantations in Upper Assam 
as it has been controlled, say, in the Panama 
belt?—Yes. . . . I am _ convinced we could limit 
malaria to a negligible amount; we could practically 


eliminate it. If people will only get together, it 
can be done. 


25985. What measure would you recommend for 
Bengal? Bengal is one big swamp.—. . .I am 
convinced -a great deal could be done there. 
Remember, no matter how little you do, every tittle 
counts. If you reduce your mosquitoes by 25 per 
cent., you reduce your malaria by 75 per cent., 
because the malaria-mosquito ratio is geometrical and 
not arithmetical progression. Every little that is done 
helps, and will produce beneficial results so long as 
it is persevered in. . . . 

26994. What is the method of applying Kerosene 
‘oil ?—The female mosquito lays her eggs on the 


‘surface of stagnant water, also of running water, but - 


not very fast running water. It lays 150 eggs and 
out of each egg comes a little larva which lives for 
12 days in the water; the larva breathes either through 
its back or through its tail; it puts the tail up through 
the water and breathes from the surface, and if you 
cover the surface with oil, it dies. The oil should 
be on the water for half an hour at least and it 


-should be applied once a week to be within the 


safety limit. 

26997. Do you consider irrigation responsible for 
the prevalence of malaria? —lJIrrigation, if 
baily controlled, would give rise to malaria; but 
irrigation if properly controlled would prevent malaria, 
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26998. What do you actually mean by saying 
‘badly controlled’? ~The ancient Egyptians used 
irrigation that was the cause of malaria, and it is 
believed that malaria wiped out the whole race; that was 
when water was allowed to overflow. and form swamps. 
But in medern Egypt with no Nile water running into 
the sea and all being used by irrigation, there is no 
malaria because the water is kept in proper bounds 
and does not form swamps at all. 

26999-27000. Would you say that the embank- 
ments as they exist in the deltaic tract of Bengal 
are badly controlled ?—I am afraid I have not 
But does the water flow over the 


seen them. . . 

embankments ? : 
27001. No, not always. — Then it ought not to be 

malarioys. 

27002. Sometimes it overflows the embankments 
and sometimes it does not. Do you associate 
embankments with malaria?— Not embankments by 
themselves; if the embankment is bad and it allows 
the water to flow loosely all over the place, then you 
are bound to get malaria. 

27003. Were you quite fair to the authorities in 
India when you said that measures had not been 
taken seriously here? Was not there a Malaria 
Commission ?—But so far as I know, nothing serious 
has beén done. 

27004—5. Was not a serious attempt made in this 
direction and an experiment also tried in Lahore 
- Cantonment ?—Yes, and it failed; and we always 
believed that the experiment was never done properly 
and that it was a failure because there was a_ great 
amount of lethargy shown. . . . India was always 
lagging behind in these matters when compared with 
other countries throughout the world. ; 

27006. They are all practically small areas? 
—There are big areas too. What about Brazil? They 
have been working there for ten years and they have 


got rid of much malaria. All the malarious areas in. 


the whole of the United States have been dealt 
with, I think I was perfectly justified in that remark. 
India bas been very much behindhand in _ these 
waatters, considering the amount of malaria it has, _ 

27002. You say the cost amounts to Rs. 1-8-0 
per acre cultivated. That is about the equivalent of 
land revenue. You propose an experiment which 
involves an expenditure equal to the land revenue? 
—In an industry like tea, that is what it has 
eost us on a tea estate. 

27008. Thatis only in Assam. Do you think it 
would be less under average conditions?— Yes; but 
in any case, whatever the cost, it would be worth 
while incurring it, if we are going to improve the 
health of the population. 


27009. But it is a recurring charge ?—Even so. 


you have to pay. England is the healthiest country 
in the world, but look at the taxation it has. 

27010, You double the burden on the land ?— 
That may be, but it is worth while if you are going 
to get a healthy population instead of a diseased one. 

27011. Even at a financial sacrifice ?— Yes. 

27015. You talked about the officials not taking 
things seriously; but taking a province with 29 million 
acres, it is the amount of money, the cost required, 
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that has to be taken into consideration; it is not 
lethargy but a question of practical difficulties ?—Yes 
but you have to attempt it and you will succeed. 


27016. It failed in the particular case ?—That is 
only one case which really occurred in the whole 
world. We think that is all out of date. We know 
it bas been successful in other parts of the world, 
and it is high time to do itin India. Remember you 
are losing in India more than a million people every 
year from malaria. 

27034. How would you deal with such large sheets 
of water as village tanks?—By clearing the sides 
of vegetation. Mosquitoes will not breed in the 
middle of the tanks, but they will breed in the vegeta: 
tion round the edge if you allow the vegetation to 
grow. , . 
27035, So that it will not be necessary to oil 3 
tank ?—No; but you must oil round the edge; just 
a spray of oil round the edge would be sufficient. 

27036, It is important to allow the sun to reach 
the surface of the water?—Yes; sunlight on the 
surface of the water will keep mosquitoes from 
breeding. . : 

27037. So that overhanging trees ought to be 
removed ?—Yes; that is very important. Still more 
important is the removing of vegetation growing round 
the waters’ edge. : 3 

Be - (Concluded ) 
VALJI GOVINDJI DESAI 
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Unfired Food 


Instead of hopeful 
tragedy this week. In 


progress I have to report a 
spite of great carefulness in 
experimentation along an unbeaten track, I have 
been laid low. A mild but persistent attack of 
dysentery has sent me to bed and not only to cooked 
food but also to goat’s milk. Dr. Harilal Desai used 
all his skill and patience to save me from having to 
go back to milk, which I had left last November in 
the hope of not having to go back to it, but he saw that 
he could not reduce the mucus and the traces of blood 
that persistently appeared in the bowels without 
making me take curds. At the time of writing this 
therefore I have had two portions of curds, with what 
effect I shall note at the foot of this article which is 
being written on Sunday night. 

It appears that I was not digesting the raw foods 
I was taking, and what I had mistaken for good 
motions were precursors of dysentery. The other 
conditions including vitality being good, I had no cause 
to suspect any evil. 

My companions too have one after another fallen 
off, except four, of whom one has been on raw food 
for nearly a year with great success as he thinks. 

The companions have left off because they were 
feeling weak and were losing weight week by week. 

Thus. Sjt.Gopalrao’s claim that unfired food is 
suitable for any stomach and can be-+ taken with 
impunity, by fe aie and old, sick and healthy is to say 
the least of - ‘unproven’. This apparent failure 
should gerve. as a warning to the zealots that they 
should ‘move most cautiously and be scrupulously 
exact in their statements and careful in their deductions. 

I call the failure apparent, because I have the same 
faith in;unfired food today that I first had nearly forty 
years ago. The failure is due to my gross ignorance 
of the, practice of unfired food and of right 
gombinations. Some of its good results are really 
striking.’ No one has suffered seriously. My dysentery 
has been painless. Every doctor who has examined me 
has found me otherwise in better health than before. 
For my companions I have been a blind guide leading 
the blind., I have sadly missed the guidance of some 
one who’ has known the virtue of unfired food and 
who would have the patience of a scientist. 

But if I regain my health and have a little leisure, 
I hope to revert to the experiment with better hope 
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in that I shall know what mistakes to avoid-* As a 
searcher for Truth I deem it necessary to find the 
perfect food for a man to keep body, mind and soul 
in a sound condition. I believe that the search can 
only succeed with unfired food, and that: in the limit 
less vegetable kingdom there is an effective substitute 
for milk, which, every medical man admits, has ‘its 
drawbacks and which is designed by nature not for 
man but for babies and young ones of lower animals. 
I should count no cost too dear for making a search 
which in my opinion is so necessary from more 
points of view than one, therefore still seek 
information and guidarre from kindred spirits. To 
those, who are notinsyh thy with this phase of my 
life and who out of ther love for me are anxious 
about me, I give my assurance that I shall not 
embark upon any experiment that would endanger my 
other activities. I an of opinion that though I have 
been making such experiments since the age of 18, I 
have not often suffered from serious illness and have 
been able to preserve tolerably good health. But I 
would also like them to feel with me that so long as 
God wants me for any work on this earth, He will 
preserve me from harm and prevent me from going 
too far. 

Those who are making the experiment must not 
give it up because of the temporary check I have 


received. Let them learn from the causes of my 
failure. 


1, If there is the slightest danger of insufficient 
mastication, let the ingredients be finely pulverised and 
dissolved in the mouth instead of being swallowed. 

2. If there is an undissolved residue in the mouth, 
it must be puf out. 

3. Grains and pulses should be used sparingly. 

_ 4, Green vegetables should be well washed and 
scraped before being used and should also be used 
sparingly. Mit cg 

5. Fresh and dried fruits (soaked ) and nuts should 
be the staples at least in the beginning stages. 

_ 6, Milk should not be given up till the unfired 
foods have been taken without any harm for a 
sufficiently long period. All the literature I have read 
points to fruits and nuts with only a small quantity of 
green vegetables as a perfect food. 


M. K. G 
[I am able to report tn Tuesday morning that 
diluted c are working well. M. K. G. ] 
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Towards a Proper Wheel 
( By Hiralal. Amritlal Shah, Bombay. ) 

The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
has announced its desire to have an improved and 
handy wheel to get enormous output during a short 
interval. It has announced a prize for the inventor 
of the same; it may be perhaps with a view to 
provide for him enough by way of life-time pension 
and to save all future trouble of earning. — 

It is desired that the new wheel must be an 
accomplished fact before 30th October 1930. * Tt will 
therefore be a matter of rejoicing to every one, to 
Indian as well as to non-Indian, if the consummation 
comes earlier. 

With a view to expedite the process of investiga- 
tion, the writer of this article proposes to place 
before the world of investigators various humble 
suggestions for their serious consideration; and for 
his own part, he has every hope of their being useful 
in the sense that they will unfold the principles which 
will’ be instrumental in construction of the simplest 
machine in a very short time. 

The suggestions admit of the wheels being worked 
by hands and feet. The output and its quality are 


naturally problematic at present; but a bare considera- © 


tion of the proposed arrangement and working of the 
new wheels gives every promise of the output 
rendered fourfold of the desired quality. The wheels 
will ¢ost about Rs. ZO at the most and Rs. 10 in the 
least. They will be found suitable for every home 
and for every body. | 

The present demand is for a wheel which yields 
about 16,000 yards of yarn of 12 to 20 counts within 
8 hours’ labour. . 

To understand the proposed innovations, one must 
understand the existing spinning wheel. 

The existing wheels work through a solid spindle. 
Only one end of the spindle is utilised. It is generally 
the left end and it forms one end of the thread conveying 
rotatory motion i. ¢., twists to the fibres \of the 
sliver which form the other end on the left side. When 
the process of making of the thread is completed, the 
same thread is wound up on that very side of the 
spindle by the same wheel before a start is made 
to spin afresh. The wheel has to work at intervals 


for the processes—of spinning and of winding—and it 


leaves the spindle point idle (7. ¢. not producing yarn ) 
all the while winding is in progress. 

For the guidance of workers in. this direction, it is 
therefore proposed to lay down the following line of 
investigation towards a proper wheel. 

1. For the thread already prepared there should be 
a separate winding wheel and that it should be 
alienated from the spinning wheel. The winding 
wheel must be a separate system in itself. The 
function of the spinning wheel (or several wheels 
joined together to obtain accelaration ) must be simple 
one of giving continuous and uniform motion to the 
spindle for rotatory motion uninterrupted and unhindered. 
The motion to the wheels will be imparted’ by the 
feet. Our feet undergo exercise of 5 to 15 miles’ 
walk every day; it will therefore involve no undue 
strain on them. They will simply supply the greatest 
human motive force available, to: carry that force 
straight on to the spindle through the wheels. The 
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spindle will keep on rotating and its every single turn 
will impart some twist to the fibre of the sliver. 
This incessant work of the spindle will be the 
source of great and continuous output. The wheels 
will be able to work with fourfold or sixteenfold 
speed—really a speed greater than what we usually see 
in onr present wheel. "We described the course of 
the spinning wheels; now we turn to the separated 
winding wheel. 

2. Winding wheel will be a new creation. It will be 
manipulated by the right hand (it will keep to the 
right ) and it will be controlled by the operator by his 
constant supervision. It should be set at right angle 
to the spinning wheels. Its top point in its circum- 
ference should be at tangent to the spindle. It will turn 
round and round (by means of right hand) and its 
function will be uniform one of drawing towards and 
upon itself the thresd already prepared and ready to 
leave the spindle. It should not be forgotten that it 
is not connected with the spinning wheels, it does 
not partake of their motion or function, but it winds 
up the thread. It is at tangent to the spindle and 
therefore will not exert any noticeable pull to the 
spindle in drawing out the thread to itself. 

The left hand has not been assigned any work so 
scheme. It is not free but it is 
employed to hold the sliver and if at all required to 
control the distance between the sliver and the 
spindle. As with the left hand the control proceeds 
from the operator by his careful supervision. ~-: 

3. In this project slivers will come into gmeat 
importance for the quality of the thread required. 
They should furnish fibres combed in a parallel 
direction. The staple must be long for better output 
and finer counts. The more the above conditions are 
fulfilled the more uniform, smoother and faster will 
be the working of the spindle. The spindie must 
have good feeding. Hence slivers must be plenty at 
hand and very carefully prepared. 

4 Another. gréat change must be effected if the 
spindle is to yield what we want. The solid Spindle 
of the existing wheel must be replaced by its hollow 
prototype. The spindle must be hollow to allow the 
thread to pass out through itself—the thread in making 
and already made—, on to the winding wheel. 
Excepting at its ends, it will be like a tube with 
slight modification. 

The left end of this hollow spindle will form a 
smooth, small and well-polished round hole, and from 
which the left end of the thread will transfer all the 
rotations it receives from the spindle to the fibres of the 
sliver. At the same time this left-hand hole will permit 
a smooth inward passage to the thread drawn out of 
the sliver. The right end of this hollow spindle will 
have exactly similar hole to allow the thread prepared 
a smooth outward course on to the winding wheel. 
During its transit from left end to the right end of 
the hollow spindle, the thread will receive some more 
twists and will therefore make perfect and twisted 
yarn. To realise this the thread inside the spindle 
should make one unit with the spindle during its stay 
therein; for this object we shall have to provide catch 
near either end. The catch will hold the thread ‘on 
to the spindle and will also permit it to pass away 
when not required. The catch can be placed inside 
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the: hollow or it may be created by pressing downward 
Inside a surface of the spindle with holes to allow the 
thread to go right through. The holes must be made 
Smooth to prevent injury to the thread. The two 
ends of the hollow spindle may be made detachable. 
All the ingenuity the investigators can command 
_ can be. successfully employed in providing required 
terminals and catches to the hollow spindle. When 


this is accomplished the cherished object of the 
Association will be in sight. 


The whole working of the new wheels may be 
visualised as under: 
The left hand will release fibres of the fine 


sliver. They will get proper twists from the rotating 
left end of the hollow spindle through the thread in 
formation. As the thread will be united to the spindle 
by the catches it will also rotate; and in that way it 
will get twists before it passes out in submission to 
the winding wheel as completed yarn. The winding 
wheel, set at right angle to the spinning wheels and 
at tangent to the spindle, will be turned by the right 
hand. A ring on the hollow spindle will allow the 
strong thread to carry the motion from the spinning 
wheels to the spinning spindle. In order that the 
spindle and all the wheels may turn very fast and in 
order to eliminate the friction to the utmost, ball- 
bearing device should be used in all the axles. and in 
holding the spindle to the rests provided for it. The 
spinning wheels will then turn very fast being driven 
by feet. ; 

The innovations suggested are in all as follows: 

(a) The spindle is hollow, provided with good 
ends (may be detachable) and workable catches 
inside this spindle. The thread formed by it passes 
through it to make room for the new one. The 
spindle zotates without a stop. 

(b) The winding wheel is separate and as such it 
is no burden to the spinning wheel and no nuisance 
to the spindle. On the other hand it helps the spindle 
by taking away the thread when spindle does not 
require it. It is an aid to the spinning mechanism. 

(c) The spinning wheels can perform their function 
quite freely. The assosciation of winding mechanism 
with the spinning wheels or spindle is a fatal mistake, 
because it saddles the spinning wheel with all sorts of 
mathematics arising from adjustments of weight, speed 
and time and from their action and reaction upon one 
another. The proposed changes — if adopted — reduce 
the mathematics to the simplest limit possible and puts 
all mechanical arrangements under the control of one 
master, the operator. All motion of the spinning 
wheels goes towards production only. The spindle 
works with them in full harmony and gives easy 
passage to the yarn. 

So it is left to the genius of the investigators to 
evolve all possible forms of the spindle. There is 
dvery room for the same to get increased output and 
better and better counts. 

Care should be taken that there is no wobbling 
and that spindle is not displaced. Spindle holes and 
catches must be smooth and polished. 

When we speak of millions of India,—we may now 
speak of the whole world,—we talk in reality of the 
grand motive force at our command but rather lying 
idle. When we supply improved mechanism to this 
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huge force, it revives, comes into the arena and 
assumes gigantic proportion with exceptional results. 
And if the present article with all the suggestions 
proves of some value in the constructive work, it 
will be no small satisfaction to the writer in having 
contributed an iota in this work of regeneretion, not 


merely of India’s millions but the breadless idle of 
the world. 


[I gladly publish the foregoing well thought out 
specification. I wish that many young men _ will 
evince in the spinning wheel the interest that 
Sjt. Hiralal Amritlal Shah has. His preoccupations 
and his business have not prevented him from studying 
the movement with close attention. He has sent mea 
drawing to accompany the specification. I am unable 
to publish it, at any rate this week, as the article came 
into my hands just at the time of sending the Jast 
Young India matter to the printers. M. K. G. ] 


Reporters a Nuisance 

The recently published press report that my 
weight was reduced to 80 lbs. and that I had fainted 
was utterly baseless but it succeeded in giving 
a fright to probably hundreds of well wishers. I 
have wires from all over India, including Burma, 
making anxious inquiries. On more than one occasion 
press agencies have in my case rendered themselves 
liable to legal action by giving currency to false 
and harmful news. Often has my anger against them 
got the better, for a moment, of my non-cooperation. 
It is cruel to give a shock to the credulous public by 
spreading false reports. Good faith and ignorance are 
no excuse when thousands of men and women are 
concerned. Reporters are bound to take every precaution 
possible to ensure accuracy. In the case in point it was 
easy enough to ask a responsible person at the Udyog 
Mandir or Dr. Harilal Desai as to my exact condition 
and much grief and anxiety could have been avoided. 
I suggest to the agencies that they warno their 
reporters that they would be fined or dismissed for 
repeated offences of the character I have described. 

M. K. G. 
The Autobiography 
Vol. Il 
1. The second and for the present final volume 


of the Story of My Experiments with Truth ( English 
translation ) will be out on the 2nd October next. 
2. This volume will be uniform with the first 


volume in every respect and the number of pages will 
also be about the same. 


3. The price of the book will be Rs, 5-8-0 plus 
0-10-0 for packing and postage. Those who will order 
a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay Rs. 6-4-0 in all. 

4. Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance so as to reach this office 
on or before the 15th of September, will get the 
book for Rs.4 only post free in India (including 
Burma and Ceylon). Orders can also be registered 
and payments made at our branch office, in Princess 
Sireet Bombay. The volume will be sent by registered 
post. 

5. Foreign price 10s. or $3 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. 

7. The intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money -order 
coupons the words “For Autobiography.” 

Manager, Young India 
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Our Choice 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


An American correspondent has sent me a cutting - 


from an old number of The World ‘Tomorrow 
(August, 1928). It is a remarkable article on 
‘Pacifism and National Security’ by John Nevin 
Sayre which is worthy of perusal by every patriot. 
The following opening paragraphs show which way 
the writer would lead us: : 

“ Dacifism, first of all, asks people to consider 
whether national armament can really conduce to 
security in a civilization which uses the tools of 
twentieth century science. No matter what may be 
said for defence by armament in the past, we 
believe that it is an utterly obsolete and extremely 
dangerous way of attempting to attain security 
now. In the world in which we live and in the 
decades immediately ahead it is open to the double 
objection*of (1) mounting cost and (2) diminishing 
effectiveness fot defence. ; 

“ Within the span of forty years, that is, within 
the lifetime of many ‘of my readers, 
States has increased the annual expenditure for its 
navy from 15. million to 318 million dollars. 
The last session of Congress passed appropriations 

~ which mean that every time the hands of the clock 
traverse twenty-four hours, 
spends $ 2,000,000 upkeep for army and navy. A 
leading article in the New York Times, published 
in March, 1927, was headed, ‘War—Man’s 
Greatest Industry.’ The writer asserted 
‘ preparation to be ready for war constitutes what 
is actually the greatest industry in the world.’ 


“There is also an increasing human cost not 
measurable in dollars. The machines of war have 
to be tended by men. The munitions of war have 
to be manufactured by men, and approach is--being 
made more and more toward the drafting of itidustry 
and of whole : populations for war service.. Once 
wars were fought by professional armies which 
constituted. but a relatively small part of. any 


people} today military. strategists plan to conacript 


the activity:of the entire man power of a nation. 
A proposed’ Freach law gives power to the state 
to conscript also»the women. Compulsory military 
training in time tof peace and the invasion’ of 
schools and colleges by military departments run by 
the Department of War are requisitioning 
time of youth, and tending to regiment youth’s 
thinking. The post-office, the newspapers, the radio, 
the movies, artists and men of science are in danger 
of being drawn in to give their support to the 
building of war’s preparedness machine, All this 
means an increasing cost to human liberty, to 
freedom of thought and discussion, to the possibility 
of social advance. It should be fully weighed in 
estimating the price to be paid for putting over an 
‘adequate’ security programme. Armed prepared- 
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ness is a huge cost in the present, and for the 
future it is mounting. p 

‘Even worse is the fact that increase of 
expenditure for armament does not, in the modern 
world purchasé increase of security-. It may do s0, 
possibly, for a score of years, but the policy is 
subject to a law of diminishing returns and leads 
straight toward a climax of disaster. Senator Borah 
in discussing ‘What is Preparedness?’ recently 
called attention to the huge public: debts and 
constantly increasing tax burdens which govern- 
ments are putting on their peoples throughout the 
world. ‘The things with which governments will 
have to contend in the future,’ he said, ‘are the 
economic distress and political unrest of. their own 
people.’ A big armament programme, he warns us, 
‘will be courting trouble. It will widen the breach 
between the citizen and his government.. It will 
further discourage and exasporate those who already 
have more than they can bear. It will not be 
preparedness, for that which accentuates economic 
distress is unpreparedness.” 7 oar 


The fashion nowadays is to take for granted that 


: whatever America and England are doing is godd enough 


for us. But the figures given by the writer of the 
cost to America of her armament are too terrible to 
contemplate. War has become a matter of money 
and resourcefulness in inventing weapons of destruc- 
tion. It is no longer a matter of - personal bravery or 
endurance. To compass the destruction of men, 
women and children, it might be enough for me 
to press a button and drop poison on them ina 
second: ia ; 

Da we wish to copy this. method of defending our 
selves? Even if we do, have we the financial ability ? 
We complain of ever growing military expenditure. 
But if we would copy America or England, we «would 
have to increase the burden tenfold. coo. 

“Why not, if the thing is: worth doing?’ asks 
the critic. The question then is, ‘Is it worth doing?’ 
Mr. Sayre answers emphatically and says, “it: is not 
worth doing for any nation.’ I say nothing about our 
so-called naval or military programme when ‘it is 
resisted by the Government. The nation cannot be kept 
on the non-violent path by violence. It must grow 
from within to the state it may aspire to.. The 
question therefore for us to consider is, ‘ What is our 
immediate aspiration?’ Do we first want to copy 
the Western nations and then in the dim and distant 
future after having gone through the agony retrace 
our steps? Or do we want to strike out an original 
path or rather retain what to me is our ‘own predo 
minantly peaceful path and therethrough win and 
assert our freedom ? “is 

Here there is no question of compromise with cowar- 
dice. Either we train and arm ourselves for destruction, 
be it in self-defence, and in the process train for suffering 
too, or we merely prepare our selves for suffering 
for defending the country or delivering it from 
domination. In either case bravery is in tispzasable. 
In the first case personal bravery is not of such 
importance as in the second. In tha second case too 
we shall perhaps never be able to do without violence 
altogether, But violence then will bs subservient to. 
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non-violence and will always be a diminishing factor 
in national life. 


At the present moment, though the Paakoug creed 
is one of non-violence, in thought and word at least 
we seem to be drifting towards violence. Impatience 
pervades the atmosphere. We are restrained from 
violence through our weakness. What is wanted is a 
deliberate giving up of violence out of strength. To 
be able to do this requires imagination coupled with 
& penetrating study of the world drift. Today the super- 
ficial glamour of the West dazzles us, and we 
mistake for progress the giddy dance which engages 
us from day to. day. We refuse to see that it is 
surely leading jus. to death. Above all we must 
recognise that: to compete with ‘the Western 
nations on their terms is to court suicide. Whereas 
if we realisé that notwithstanding the seeming 
Supremacy of: violence it is the moral force that 
governs the universe, we should train for non-violence 
with the fullest faith in its limitless possibilities. 
Everybody recognises that if non-violent atmosphere 
had been maintained in 1922 we could have completely 
gained our yend. Even as _it is, 
demonstration of the efficacy of non-violence, crude 
though it was, and the substance of Swaraj then gained 
has never*:been lost. The paralysing fear that had 
possessed the nation before the advent of Satyagraha 
has gone once for all. In my opinion therefore non- 
violence iga ‘matter of patient training. If we are to 
be saved. nd aré to make a substantial contribution 
to the “wOrld’s progress, ours must emphatically and 
predomivjantly be the way of Peace. 


Notes 


A Worthy Sacrifice 


Sit. Pifrushottamdas Tandon has given up the 
lucrative post of manager of a premier bank in order 
to join? the Servants of the People Society founded 


by Lalé Lajpatrai of revered memory.  Lalaji 
had made rigid ules. No life member could 
engage. in any lucrative work. Sjt. Purushottamdas 
Tandon was .a dear comrade of the deceased 


patriot; and this sacrifice is in obedience to the call of 
duty towards a deceased leader. What is however a 
great step for us is nothing in the estimation of 
oSaiGe Purushottamdas Tandon. He has been ysed to 
‘making .sacrifices. For many years past he has 
“seased. to believe in making money for its own 
sake. He bas been progressively simplifying his life. 
‘But there were family obligations he could not shirk 
unless he could carry with him in his own evolution 
‘towards the higher life the members for whom °* fe 
was responsible. 
‘difficulties and the way has been clear for him to take 
iHe final - plunge. By such only are nations made, I 
congratulate Lalaji’s Society on the event. Dp the 
publié:deserve such sacrifice? The amount that was 
asked: for in the. Lalaji Memorial has not yet.been 
fully subscribed. That the’ paltry ° Sum of five lakhs 


has not. yet been subscribed in “respect. of a memorial 


to one.of the noblest of* $ndians is a sad _reflection. 


Let me ‘hope Sjt. Purushosamdas’°TAtidon's “sacrifice” 


will spur the lethargic to action and- evoke a response 
adequate to the occasion. 


He has now evidently got over the. 


we had a striking . 


kin; 


Desolation in Sindh 


Sindh has had a second disaster, I have purposely 
refrained from saying a word hitherto. The floods 
have this time wrought greater mischief than before. 
Only familiarity has made us indifferent. . The’ distress 
however is not less felt by the afflicted on that 
account. Professor Malkani has sent me some 
harrowing details of the havoc wrought by the floods. 
The latest news is that cholera has followed in the 
wake of the floods. I suggest to the donors who 
have been sending donations for the Assam flood 
relief that they combine their donations for both the 
areas and leave me to apportion the amounts in the 
best manner I know. And unless henceforth the 
amounts received are specially earmarked for one or 
the other list, I shall treat the donation as jointly for — 
both. Whatever is received for Sindh will be dis- 
bursed through Professor Malkani. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel has already sent Rs 10,000 out of the late 
Gujarat Famine Fund. 


M. K. G. 
‘The Old Story ’ 


The Editor, Young India. 
Sir, 

In your issue of the 25th instant you deal with 
the oppression by revenue officials, and whilst putting 
the blame on the Government on account of the 
system in force, you recognise that acts of oppression 
are committed on cultivators ‘by their own kith and 
kin.’ Further on in your leader you say that unless 
the present system of administration is completely 
changed, ‘the oppression of the people will continue 
unabated even when the reins of Government have 
passed into Indian hands.’ Two things . therefore 
appear to be necessary: first, alteration :in the Land 
Revenue Rules providing for closer consideration of 
the condition and interests of cultivators. Wwhigh can 
and ought to be secured by agitation and : tépresentation 
in the Councils, and second, a ‘change of heart ’— 
an expression much favoured when making demands 
on the conscience of Government—in those who, being 
the kith and kin of the cultivator, now exercise: their 
petty power in the direction of oppression, often to 
secure their own ends. It is much to be feared that 
the second measure will be the more Wage to 
secure. , canes 


in the peated Provinces of 
truly said that “the reins 
of Government have passed’ into’ ‘Indian hands ’, 
for the administration of it has been %o0 “Indianised 
that it is entirely in such hands from Deputy Com- 
missioner to patwari. Unfortunately, the wolf 
and the lamb haye not begun to rest together. 
Land is held in this district unller the Ryotwari Act 
which gives ‘the tchsildars, revenue inspectors and 
patwaris power and ‘Opportunity to further the interests 
of the ryot and: to protect. him, their own kith and 
but: what exactly do we fiad? It jis not too - 
much “to” say . that the unfortunate ryot is ofteu 
harassed out of his wits. Does he need to cut a tree 
because it attracts monkeys which dimige2 his crops? 
He must run the gauntlet past ths patwari, tha 


There ‘is a district 
which it may be 
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revenue inspector and the tehsildar—and those, who 
know, do kpowr what this means, and he is put to 
the inconvenience and expense of attending the 
tehsildar's court, may be forty miles away, before he 
can cut the offending tree, should he be so fortunate 
as to obtain sanction. If his family and financial 
requirements oblige him to work his plot of land 
on bhatai, he is again put to the inconvenience 
and expense of waiting on the itehsildar, after 
satisfying the patwart and the revenue inspector: in 
the end sanction may be refused. Does he needa 
takavi loan, he must endure much in absence from 
his village and in expense by going to the tehsildar’s 
headquarters and there being at the mercy of clerks 
and others through whose hands the loan passes before 
it reaches him. Does he owe the Co-operative Central 
Bank something? He runs the risk of having his 
plot of Jand sold by auction in direct contravention 
of the provisions of the Ryotwari Act. Has a village 
a representation to make to the tehsildar. of its needs 
in respect of water for the village cattle? All the 
men in the village are required to attend the tehsildar 
in camp in the dak bungalow, miles away, when all 
that was necessary was to ascertain local conditions 
when passing the village in the course of a tour. 
Have the women of the villages overcome old 
prejudices, and’ had their children vaccinated? They 
are required to carry those children from their 
villages to the public road, varying distances 
away, to afford the Civil Surgeon an opportunity 
to do an ‘inspection’ as he motors up the 
toad. 


Can we find any other word than ‘oppression’ to 
describe these among many other pitfalls which dog 
the footsteps of the cultivator? And all this, be it 
remembered, under the aegis, not of the sun-dried 
bureaucrat, but of the sun-caked kith and kin of the 
silent suffering poor. 


Would you essay an improvement, sir? Start 


tyotwari tenants’ associations and limit their activities 
to educating the ryots as to their rights. Then fight 
their cause. in Councils, and finally, discourage them 
in the consumption of liquor, not as a weapon against 
what it pleases some to call the ‘satanic Govenment’ 
but as a measure of moral uplift of the poor but 
lovable, ever labouring cultivator. 


30th July, 1929 JAI ACCUSE 


[ This letter is from a well known Anglo-Indian 
settler. His accusation is as old as the British rule. 
The accuser forgets that it is the system that is bad. 
What does it matter whether it is worked by the 
pugree or the sola hat? And it should be remembered 
that from the Patel to the Deputy Commissioner, they 
are all nurtured in the same traditions and have often 
been known to do better than their teachers. Those 
who carry out the tyrant’s will often outdo the latter 
in the execution of his designs. So long as the 
system continues to be top-heavy and the tallest 


Indian administrators have to remain subservient to 


the imperious will of a white chief whether in Simla 
or Whiteball, the evils ‘]’ai Accuse’ draws attention to 
will continue. 


M. K, G.] 
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The Efficacy of Vows 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
-.A correspondent who seems to be a regular and 
careful reader of Navajivan writes : 

“J spin regularly, but the question is whether 
‘ot not I should bind myself to it by a vow. If I 
take a vow to spin regularly for one hour every 
day, I suppose I must do an hour’s honest spinning 
unfailingly, come what may. Suppose now, having 
taken the vow, I am required to go out on a long 
journey, how can I fulfil my vow about spinning? 
Or again, suppose I fall seriously ill, even then 
I must do my spinning, or else be guilty of 
breaking my vow before man and God. On the 
other hand if I do not take a vow, what 
guarantee is there that my resolution would not 

give way and betray me ata critical moment ? 
“You will perhaps say that one’s resolution 
ought to be made of sterner stuff. But when even 
the acknowledged leaders of the country are seen 
hourly breaking their resolutions, what can one 
expect from the rank and file? What are lesser 


mortals like myself to do? Would you kindly 
resolve my. dilemma?” 


Being accustomed from very childhood to taking 
vows I confess I have a strong bias in favour of the 
practice. It has come to my rescue in many a crisis, 
I have seen it save others from many a pitfalls. A 
life without vows is like a ship without anchor or 
like an edifice that is built on slip sand instead of 
a solid rock. A vow imparts stability, ballast and 
firmness to one’s chatacter. What reliance can 
be placed on a person who lacks these _ essential 
qualities ? An agreement is nothing but a mutual 
interchange of vows; simultaneously one enters into 
a pledge when one gives one’s word to another. 

In old days, the word of mouth of illustrious persons 
was regarded as good as .a bond. They concluded 
transactions involving millions by oral agreements. In 
fact our entire social fabric rests on the sanctity of the 
pledged word. The world would go to pieces if there 
was not this element of stability, or finality in agree: 
ments arrived at. The Himalayas are immovably fixed 
for ever in their place. India would perish if the 
firmness .of the Himalayas gave way. The sun, the 
moon and other heavenly bodies move with unerring regu- 
larity. Were it not so human affairs would come to A 
standstill. But we know that the sun has been rising 
regularly at its fixed time for countless ages in the past 
and will continue to do so in future. The cooling orb 
of the moon will continue always to wax and wane as 
it has done for ages past with a clock-work regularity. 
That is why we call the sun and the moon. to be 
witness to our affairs. We base our calendar on their 


movements, we regulate our time by their rising 
and setting. 


The same law, which regulates 
bodies, applies equally to men. A person unbound 
by vows can never be absolutely relied upon. It is 
overweening pride to say, “ This thing comes natural 
to me. Why should I bind myself permanently by 
vows? I can well take care of myself at the critical 
moment. Why should I take an absolute vow against 
wine? I never get drunk. . Why should I forgo the 
pleasure of an occasional cup for nothing?” A 


these heavenly 
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person who argues 
from his addiction. 


To shirk taking of vows betrays indesision 
and want of resolution. One never car achieve any- 
thing lasting in this world by being irresolute. For 
instance, what faith can you place in a general or a 
soldier who lacks resolution and determination, who 
says, ‘I shall keep guard as long asI can’? A 
householder, whose watchman says that he would keep 
watch as long as he can, can. never sleep in security. 
No general ever won a victory by following the prin- 
ciple of ‘ being vigilant so long as he could.’ 

I have before me innumerable examples of spinners 
at will. Every one of them has come to grief 
sooner or later. On the other hand, ‘sacramental 
spinning has transformed the entire life of those who 
have taken to it; mountains of yarn stored up by 
them tell the tale. A vow is like a right angle. An 
insignificant right angle will make all the difference 
between ugliness and elegance, solidity and shakiness 
of a gigantic structure. Even so_ stability or 
-unstability, purity or otherwise of an entire career 
may depend upon the taking of a vow. 


It goes without saying that moderation and 
sobriety are of the very essence of vow-taking. The taking 
of vows that are not feasible or that are beyond one’s 
capacity would betray thoughtlessness and want 
of balance. Similarly a vow can be made conditional 
without losing any of its efficacy or virtue. 
instance there would be nothing wrong about taking a 
vow to spin for at least one hour every day and to 
turn out not less than 200 yards daily except when 
one is travelling or is sick. Such a vow would not 
only be quite in form but also easy of observance. 
The. essence of a vow does not consist in the difficulty 
of its performance but in the determination behind it 
unflinchingly to stick to it in the teeth of difficulties. 

Self-restraint.is the very key-stone of the ethics of 
vow taking. For instance, one cannot take a vow of 
self-indulgence, to eat, drink and be merry, in short 
to do as one pleases. This warning is necessary 
because I know of instances when an attempt was 
made to cover things of questionable import by means 
of vows. In the heyday of non-co-operation one even 
heard the objection raised, “How can I resign from 
Government service when I have made a covenant 


like this will never be wearred 


with it to serve it?” Or egain, “How can 
I close my liquor shop since I have bound 
myself by contract to run it for five years fi 


Such questions might appear puzzling sometimes. But 
on closer thinking it will be seen that a vow can 
never be used to support or justify an immoral action. 
A vow must lead one upwards, never downwards 
towards perdition. 
The correspondent has concluded by having a 
fling at the ‘acknowledged leaders’ of the country 


and cited their so-called fickleness to justify his 
position. This sort of reasoning only betrays 
weakness. One should try to emulate and imitate 


only the virtues of one’s leaders, never their faults. 
Our national leaders do not claim to be paragons of 
perfection. They occupy the position of eminence 
that they do in public life by virtue of certain qualities 
which they exhibit in their character. Let us ponder over 
those qualities and try to assimilate them, let ys not even 


For 


think of their shortcomings. No son can be called 
a worthy son of his father who only imbibes the 
shortcomings of his parents or pleads inability to keep 
clear of them. It is the virtues, not the faults of 
one’s parents that constitute one's true legacy. A son 
who only adds to the debts of his parents would be 
written down as unworthy. A worthy son would 
liquidate their debts and increase the legacy left by 
them. ( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


‘Working Towards the Goal’? 


The case of Perumal Naidu, reproduced in these 


columns from the pages of Prohibition, is well 
known to the readers of Young India. The way 
in which he was persecuted by the Divisional 


Revenue Officer of Salem for being suspected of 
having connived at the temperance movement exposes 
the hollowness of Government’s professions of working 
towards ‘the goal of prohibition. Similar instances are 
not far to seek wherever our anti-drink propaganda is 
being carried on. The mockery of the Excise Advisory 
Committees is being exposed every day and every- 
where. The other day Sjt. Mukundilal, M. L. C,, 
addressed a strong letter to the Excise Officer Garhwal, 
declining to serve on the Excise Advisory Committee, 
as the Committee’s advice, supported by the Deputy 
Commissioner and Commissioner to close a liquor 
shop, was ‘thrown into the waste paper basket.’ The 
Bombay Municipal Corporation similarly non-co-operated 
with the Advisory Committee there, on the ground 
that it was futile to serve on the Committee. 

Some of the instances of the prosecution of 
temperance and prohibition workers, which have come 
to our notice, definitely show that far from Govern- 
ment’s professions being sincere, they are the enemies 
of the movement. Ever since the Bardoli Satyagraha, 
a sustained anti-drink campaign has been carried on in 
the Surat District by the local prohibition committee, 
the area of its operation being the Koli villages in 
the District and the Raniparaj villages in the Baroda 
villages around Bardoli. There have been numerous 
cases, during the year, of persecution of workers and 
volunteers engaged in this peaceful campaign, and 
judges have described such cases as ‘off-shoots of the 
anti-toddy-drinking movement.’ But two cases which 
have been just decided in Surat and Mahuva (Baroda) 
have attracted much attention, as instances of the 
eagerness with which the police have tried to use the 
penal law to suppress the movement. It should be 
remembered that the movement is being guided by 
experienced. and staid workers, but under them are 
working numerous volunteers, no less sober and 


‘restrained than the chief workers themselves, drawn 


from the villages and belonging to the ignorant 
and simple communities among which the campaign 
is being carried on. The object of the minions 


of the law is apparently to terrorise these junior 
workers and thereby to suppress the movement. 
Thus in a village in the Olpad Taluka in Surat 


District, three Koli villagers were put up before 
the Magistrate to take their trial under Sections 341 
( wrongful restraint ), 384 (extortion), 504 ( inten- 
tional insult and provocation) and 506 (criminal 
intimidation ) of the Indian Penal Code. The offence, 
as the complaint showed, lay in one of the accused 
holding the complainant by the hand ‘for a couple 
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of minutes,’ the other two accused dissuading him 
liquor shop and _ threatening 


from going to the 
and ultimately getting 


him with excommunication, 
him fined Rs.3 by the community panche “The 
charges under Sections 504 and 506° were’ so 


untenable that the trying magistrate had ‘to acquit 
the accused in respect of them, but he convicted them 
on the other two counts and sentenced them to pay 
fines and undergo a week’s simple imprisonment. These 
poor people would in ordinary circumstances not pay 
the fine and go through the imprisonment, but the 
prohibition committee decided, in this case, to pursue 
the matter to the end. The committee got the accused 
to file an appeal before the Sessions Judge and got an 
able advocate to argue it. The Sessions Judge in 
reversing the conviction and sentence exposed the 
flimsiness of the prosecution plea, and justified, in 
effect, peaceful picketing and social excommunication. 
In deciding that the conviction under Section 
341 (wrongful restraint) could not be maintained, 
the learned judge held that the act of dissuasion 
from going to a liquor shop was .“ manifestly innocent 
and even laudable,’ and that the ere holding 
the complainant by the hand for a couple of a minutes 
was such, “that no person of ordinary sense and 
prudence would complain of it. It would have 


been otherwise had accused No. 1 kept in his grasp . 


the hand of the complainant for a fairly long period 
in spite’ of the protests and opposition of the 
complainant and the latter ultimately succeeded in 
wrenching it from accused No. 1’s grasp. If such an 
act as is imputed to the accused No. 1 be construed 
by overzealous critics as an offence, it would be 
equally open to bring within the clutches of law any 
ardent prohibitionist who holds a person on his way 
to.a toddy shop by the button of his coat while 
arguing with him on the evils of drink.” 


As regards the charge of extortion (Sec. 384), the 
learned judge observed: 


“Tf in. a caste meeting publicly held and attended 
by castemen of five or seven villages, the leaders of 
the caste, or even such faddists, as fondly believe that 
reformation of the caste and the weaning of the caste 
brethren from the evils of drink can be brought about 
by such steps and measures as we find to have been 
taken in this case’’ (to wit excommunication and 
fine ), “cannot argue on the advisability of fining or 
excommunicating one of the castemen for infringement, 
real or supposed, of the caste rules without running 
into the clutches of law, I fail to see how a much 
time honoured institution, to wit, the caste panch, 
to which full and complete autonomy in caste matters 
is unhesitatingly conceded, can function. Further the 
injury likely to be caused by excommunication or 
threat of excommunication is not such an injury as is 
contemplated by Section 383 I. P. C.” 


In the Baroda case four Raniparaj youths were 
prosecuted for disobeying an order of the magistrate 
and causing a breach of public peace. The offence 
lay in the youths standing a few yards from a liquor 
shop and singing prohibition | songs. The trying 
magistrate not only acquitted the. accused, but 
adversely criticised the magistrate’s order as defective, 
apd held the police to blame for having exceeded 
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their authority:in arresting the accused and wrongfully 
confiiing’ them, when they had authority only to 
disperse the accused, even if the order was held to 
be. proper. He said: “ Singing of prohibition bhajans 
which. the prosecution would make out to be picketing 
is not criminal picketing at all, looking to the peaceful 
way in which the thing was being done. ” 

Fortunately these two are cases in which the 
judge and the magistrate rose to the occasion and 
fully satisfied the ends of justice, but it is very rarely 
that such a thing happens, especially. because the 
executive head of the district is the trying magistrate. 
And then look at the vexatious nature of the prosecu- 
tion, — the second case went on for seven months — 
and the expensive method of securing justice that a 
poor community endeavouring to purify itself must 
always submit to. 

But nothing dismayed by these prosecutions and 
annoyances, the youths of the community are going 
strong, and the movement is slowly and _ steadily 
spteading. In a neighbouring taluka — Jalalpur — 
where the workers have not been able to reach as 
yet, the enterprising youths took up the matter on 
their own initiative and have organised peaceful picket- 
ing of shops in their neighbourhood. Their caste 
Organisations had already passed resolutions and 
taken pledges from their members not to drink 
toddy and liquor, and so far as these villages 
were concerned, there were none from the villagers ta 
visit the shops in those villages. But the shp- 
keepers began to canvas outside customers and Hence 
the peaceful picketing. It has been going on .for 
over a fortnight now, and the youths invited some of 
the senior workers in Bardoli to visit the villages, 
to witness the picketing and to take charge of the 
organisation in case the campaign developed. Even in 
scores of volunteers from 
these villages are coming forward to picket the liquor 


and toddy shops, and a seasoned Parsi worker has 


already gone and: posted himself in the centre of the 
villages to direct the movement. 

That is work for which the whole credit must go 
to the villagers themselves. They did not need and 
did not wait fora resolution of the Provincial or 
District Congress Committee, but addressed themselves 
to their task firmly and resolutely, keeping in mind 
the sovereign limitation of peace and non-violence. 
Steady work of that kind is bound to leave its impress, 
sooner or later, even on the enemies of temperance, 


M. D. 
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A Kathiawadi’s Wail 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

An enraged Kathiawadi youth writes: 

“T must painfully tell you that you have put 
us ina very awkward fix by sealing our lips, and 
unless you release us from this disability you 
will unman us altogether. Even the restrictions 
imposed by Sjt.Mansukhlal which you decried 
were far more liberal than the. disabilities that you 
have now imposed. For, whereas the former, at 
least, permitted people to criticise individual States 
in cases -of ‘ flagrant injustice’ 
them even. of that right. This is intolerable. 
Is it mot - rather curious that whereas in 
British India the slightest wrong is enough to make 
you flare up in righteous indignation, you won’t 
allow even a single condemnatory syllable to be 
uttered against any individual State though 
it might perpetrate the worst 
innocent ryots? It is time that you reconsidered 
your self-denying ordinance. And if you cannot 
withdraw it altogether you should at least revise it 
to the extent of restoring the liberty to protest 
against cases of ‘flagrant injustice.’ Remember, 
at Bhavanagar you undertook to obtain a redress 
of our grievances. Now that you have been 
disappointed in your efforts, does it not become 
your sacred duty to ventilate those questions before 
the public? But that duty you have not discharged 
yet and have prevented others from discharging. 
That is why we. are 
by oppression. 
our sacred and inalienable right and you ought to 
teach the Kathiawad public to exercise that right. 
But you are doing just the reverse and by your 
curious silence are in fact conniving at the wrong. 
In moments of despair, I am tempted to charge 
| you with showing an undue partiality towards the 
States. It is time that you escaped from the 
atmosphere of unreality created around you by 
the Kathiawad diplomats, and turned the battery of 
your righteous indignation to the ‘flagrant wrongs’ 
that lie beyond it and give the same liberty to 
others. Won’t you remember and make good the 
promise you made at Bhavnagar ?”’ 

The Kathiawadi friend in question has an undoubted 
right to write to me as he has done, just as it is my 
duty to give a patient hearing to what the youth might 
have to say. Every duty performed confers upon one 
certain. rights, whilst the exercise of every right carries 
with itcertain corresponding: obligations. And so the 


- his grief to me. 


you have deprived 


tyranny on its. 


today ground down - 
Freedom of public discussion is. 


‘He may 


never ending cycle of duty and right goes ceaselessly 
on. In the present case for instance the Kathiawadi 
youth began by exercising his right to pour forth 
I discharge my duty by giving him 
a patient hearing, with the result that the right to 
speak out my mind to the Kathiawadi youth has now 
accrued to me, and it is the duty of the Kathiawad 
youth in question to hear and try inwardly to digest 
and assimilate what I might have to say. 

I very well: remember the promise I made at 
Bhavnagar. I have not yet lost hope. My efforts 
still continue, but their result is not in my hands, but 
in the hands of God who alone controls results. Nor 
is it necessary that my efforts in this direction should 


‘be before the public or involve my personally meeting . 


the rulers in question. They may or may not even be 
direct, indeed they may begin and end with a heart- 
felt prayer. Let no one laugh at this. I want to 
enter into no special pleading on my behalf. I 
mention this method of work because it is 
part and parcel of my life. For years 
together in South Africa my _ efforts consisted. 
practically only in waiting and prayer, and it is my 
firm conviction that that period of silent prayer was 
the most fruitful for that work. It constituted the 
bedrock on which whatever little was accomplished 
was based. Even today, perhaps I may be said to 
be doing nothing tangible for the attainment of Hindu 
Muslim unity, yet it is my claim that I am striving 
for it ceaselessly. Even so in the matter of the. 
Indian States. I am always on -the look out for an 
opportunity. Opportunities have always come to 
me for the waiting and praying. Let no one therefore 
be led away to think that I have ceased to concern 
myself about the question of the Indian States or to 
do anything in that behalf. 

But I know that the impatient reader can judge my 
efforts only in the light of concrete tangible results. 
therefore well feel angry if he fails to 
understand my way of doing things. I must hold my 
soul in patience. 

I may not here 
Mansukhlal’s restrictions. 


enter into a discussion of 
My opinion in that respect 
has not undergone the least change. But . 
circumstances alter cases. I have simply laid 
down the indispensable conditions for the holding of 
conferences in the Indian States. If such conferences 
must be held at all without observing these restric- 
tions, I maintain that it is not possible as yet to hold 
conferences within the boundaries of the States. 

But these restrictions apply to conferences only, 
they do not affect individual action. Any one in hig 
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individual capacity has always perfect liberty to 
criticise as much as he likes any Indian prince, 
subject only to the measure of his own strength and 
considerations of sobriety and commonsense. 

Again I have never suggested that individual rulers 
of Indian States may never be criticised or that 
conferences untrammelled by ary restrictions may not be 
held at all. On the contrary! hold that there is nothing 
improper in holding in British territory conferences 
at which individual States may be freely criticised. 
There is also the undoubted right of the subjects of 
any State to criticise the administration of that 
State within its own border. That this right is not 
fully exercised today is a matter of deep sorrow. 

It is true that personally I do not through 
Navajivan or otherwise criticise individual rulers. 
But that is a different matter altogether. I claim to 
be a practical man. I have got a fair measure of my 
strength and I know how to conserve it. 
deliberately cultivated the habit of avoiding a useless 
or superfluous word. I do not hesitate unsparingly to 
denounce all wrongs great and small in British territory 


because I know that such denunciation is backed by | 


consciousness of potential strength. In the case of 
the States, though I am not unaware of the terrible 
things going on in some of them, I have no strength 
to back my exposure of the wrongs. 


I disclaim any undue partiality for the States. At 
the same time I owe them no grudge; I do not desire 
their destruction. There is an abundant scope for 
reform in them which it should not be impossible to 
effect today. But it is my firm belief that it is 
impossible to reform the States in the true sense 
while India is in bondage. It may be possible to 
obtain redress here and there in cases of flagrant 
injustice by leading a crusade against it. But 
such tinkering does not interest me. It gives me 
no satisfaction. I am therefore today cdncentrating 
all my energy on the root evil. If I can effectively 
touch the root the branches will in time drop down 
of their own accord. Whereas on the contrary to 
divert public attention from the root evil and mobilise 
it against the branch evils in the States would mean 
lending an additional lease of life to the former. 
That is a risk that I for one am not perpared to run. 

Let no one, however, understand me to mean from 
this that no action whatsoever is at present possible 
in the case of the States. I shall repeat here what I 
have already said. Wherever the subjects of States are 
ready for it they can and ought to organise an 
Agitation against maladministration in that State 
especially if they have the strength to make use of 
the never failing weapon of Satyagraha. But it is a 
matter of deep sorrow to me that today the ruled qre 
Often tools in the hands of wicked rulers. Grinding 
Oppression has rendered the people nerveless. No 
one has yet been able to save goats from the clutches 
of tigers. The goats’ emancipation would be possible 
only if ome could envisage the goat world itself 
giving birth to its would-bs emancipator. Though 
reduced to the position of the goat, man is today in 
this country, especially in the States, all hope is not 
lost for him. He belongs to d_ higher 


species. 
Strength lies dormant in the weak. 


If they find an 
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environment in which bipeds exactly like them 
exhibit strength, it is not unlikely that they will 
catch the infection. Bardoli was only a modest fore- 
runner ~a beam from the powerful sun. If Bardoli 
exhibited the full strength and qualifications mecessary 
for full Satyagraha, its example would spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, and we should 
find ourselves including the people of the States a 


free nation. # 
( Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


Not due to Economic Laws 

It has. become a sort of fashionable cant to 
ascribe the ruin of Indian textile manufacture to the 
operation of economic forces. The disappearance of 
Indian handicrafts, itis contended, was bound to come, 
as it has all the world over, before the march of 
mechanical invention. An examination of facts 
however will show that this statement is not 
historically true, that far from the success of 
mechanical invention having been the cause of the 
destruction of Indian cottage industry, the very 
foundation of the success of mechanical invention was 
laid on a violent suppression of Indian manufactures, 
and that the entire history of England’s trade relations 
with India is one long story of interference with 
these very laws of economics to which the downfall of 
Indian industries is ascribed. 

The Harpies 

The most important circumstance that affected the 
coutse of India’s textile industries after the 16th 
century was the arrival of European adventurers in 
India. The Portuguese arrived early in the 16th century. 
The Dutch followed close upon their heels. The English - 
came in 1599. The French established a factory at 
Masulipatam in 1625. Strange berserker spirits they 
were, these early adventurers, descendants of Pizarroes 
and Drakes and Hawkinses, reckless, hotblooded, 
quick-tempered, with brains overheated with visions 
of Mexican gold and undiscovered Eldoradoes, itching 
to ‘ beard the devil himself’ if that ancient gentleman 
could be got hold of somewhere. These men held 
life cheap and only for adventure. ‘Birds of prey 
and passage,’ as a famous British statesman once 
called them, as one follows the accounts of their 
fierce commercial rivalries, their grim wars of exter- 
mination against each other, one feels as if one were 
witnessing a contest of hawks and kites, and other birds 


of prey rather than human* beings. 


*Compare with this Herbert Spencer’s estimate of 
early British traders: 

“The Anglo-Indians of the last(?) 18th century— 
birds of prey and passage as they are styled by Burke— 
show themselves only a shade less cruel than their 
prototypes of Peru and Mexico. Imagine how black 
must have been their deeds when even the Directors 
of the Company admitted thatthe vast fortunes 
acquired in the inland trade had been obtained by a 
scene of the most tyrannical and oppressive conduct 
that was known in apy age or country. Conceive 
the atrocious state of society described by Vansittart 
who tells us that the English compelled the natives to 
buy or sell at just what rates they pleased on pain of 


Saat or confinement” [Social Statics, first edition, 
Dp. ; 
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Admiral Motelief arrived in 1605, and after survey- 
ing the situation decided that Gujarat might wait but 
Coromandal must be developed at once, ‘because 
its cotton goods are the chief medium of trade in the 
markets further East.’ And what is more, ‘ English 
must at all costs be kept out. The English echo 
back the compliment, the Portuguese swear at both. 
Two Dutch factors in 1601 - when returning from 
Achin to Gujarat touch at Surat and find the prospects 
there encouraging, but in an evil hour they permit 
themselves to be decoyed to Calicut by tempting 
promises of profitable markets. On reaching there 
they are delivered to the Portuguese, carried to Goa 
and executed. The Inglish next try to secure a slice 
from Spice Islands trade, whereat the Dutch proceed 
to teach them a lesson for their rash folly by putting 
all of them to massacre in Amboyna (1623 ). 

Coen’s System 

Financial difficulties soon crop up. 

purchasing power’ to come from? The various 
European Governments get alarmed at the drain of 
bullion, and one after another pass laws prohibiting 
its export. On the other hand European goods, 
such as they are, find little market in India. What is 
to’ be done? Capital must be created or borrowed or 
seized. All the three expedients are tried. The Dutch 
governor Coen makes the brilliant suggestion, ‘ Why 
not invest all available capital in the principal modes 
of production—many thousands of slaves, and the 
development of Company’s possessions, so that the 
returns for our native country be made out of the 
inland trade and the ordinary revenues and the need for 
annual importation of capital might finally disappear ?’ 
His proposal is vetoed by his Government but is taken 
up by the English and in their hands develops into 
a most terrible weapon of economic exploitation. 


‘When Armies Fight’ 


Where is the 


Distant commercial operations under organised 
companies of shareholders bring in their own 
complications. Communications between the investors 


at home and their agents on the spot are tardy and 
difficult. In the meantime the rivals on the field are 
many, the purchase market necessarily limited owing 
to their being strangers in the country. There is a 
regular scramble for artisans and their goods. When 
armies fight, it is the poor grass under the feet that 
suffers most. The artisan within the range of these 
company’s operations is oppressed, robbed, bound 
down by a system of advances from which he can 
never emerge. One year (1636) the English factory 
at Surat goes in for cotton goods worth only £1,269, 
against orders from home to the amount of £ 3,25,;000, 
and is severely repremanded for default. Next year 
it purchases and sends home about 1,53,000 pieces. 
This produces a glut in the market. So in 1659 the 
order for Surat is reduced to one fourth its previous 
quantity. And so the merry game goes on while the 
poor spinners and weavers stew in their own juice. 
The cottage industries of spinning and weaving 
are like forest cultivations. They cannot be expanded 
or contracted at will at a moment’s notice. They 
can be conducted only on the steady basis of a 
regular and unvarying home demand, not on the ever 
shifting basis of a fancy goods market. That was 
just what had happened. Cotton goods were not an 


essential article of wear in Europe. Indian calicoes 
were prized there chiefly as fancy goods. The result 
was that within the range of these companies’ oper- 
ations spinning and weaving ceased to be practised 
as the key industry of village life and became an 
instrument for catering to the caprices of the luxury 
mart of Europe. Cr to use a figure of speech, 
the spinning wheel ceased to be the cow of plenty 
that it used to b2 to the nation,—the indispensable 
mother providing sustenance and nourishment fo its 
children, and was reduced tothe sad plight of a dairy 
cow that, to supply the demand for table luxuries of 
the gentle folk, is drained of its last drop of milk by all 
unnatural means one day and left unattended for a 
whole week afterwards. 


Inner Transformation 


Exigencies of mass production brought about 
another important change in the character of the industry. 
To ensure regular deliveries of large quantities of 
goods it was felt necessary to assemble spinners and 
weavers under factory roofs. The artisan torn away 
from the natural environment of his village home 
withered away like a creeper uprooted from the 
soil. The village organisation of spinning and weav- 
ing is an extremely delicate piece of machinery, with 
an automatic system of checks and adjustments which 
serves to co-ordinate the activity of the grower, the 
spinner and the weaver respectively with a degree of 
accuracy and precision. It was this self-adjusting 
character of the Indian home manufactures which 
constituted its forte, that was destroyed by this 
outside interferenece. 


Every system of production needs a particular kind 
of environment for its success. The competition 
between mass production and cottage industries is not 
merely a race between hand labour and machinery but 
between village organisation and the madern industrial 
organisation. Take away the elaborate background 
of a highly efficient system of quick transport from 
the present day system of mass production by 
machinery, and what remains of its efficiency? Even 
so, deprived of its native environment of th villaga 
system, the cottage industries of India became like a 
fish out of water. As an adjunct of an exotic system 
antagonistic to his requirements, the Indian artisan had 
not the ghost of a chance against his foreign rival, 
armed as the latter was with arbitrary executive powers 
which he did no scruple ruthlessly to employ against 
the former. The contest between the two was thus 
not at all a contest between two methods of produc 
tion, viz., between hand labour and power-driven 
machinery, or two sets of economic forces. It was 
simply a question of the strong crushing out the weak 
by sheer brute force. P. 


To A. I. S. A. Members 

The Secretary, A. I. S. A. writes: 

“The list of members entitled to vote or stand 
in the annual election to the Board of Trustees will 
be prepared in October next. Only members who 
have fully paid their subscription up to 30th September 
1929 are entitled to be on the list. All members are, 
therefore, requested to sefd their subscription up to 


September so as to reach this office before the 30th 
gf September, 1929,” 


a 
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The Anglo-Indian 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Some Anglc-Indian friends have often complained 
to me that I do not give the Anglo-Indian friends 
sufficient notice in these’ columns. I have always 
repudiated the charge. It is not my lukewarmuess 
towards them that I do not often mention them in 
Young India. Indeed I have the honour to have many 
friends among them. My conception of Swaraj requires 
the same consideration for them as for any other group. 
Only they stand in little need of any advocacy in 
these columns. Those who are d2spised in the 
country, those who are neglected by the Government 
or those whose interests are hostile to those of the 
Government claim a lien upon these columns. Just 


as Englishmen do not need the protection of 
these columns, so do the powerful ‘Anglo-Indian — 


interest stand in no need of it. I can mention several 
such indigenous interests that stand in little need of 
the assistance of Young India. But this general 
assurance I have tendered more than once that in 
these columns there never would be any sacrifice 
advocated or encouraged of a single legitimate interest. 

I note in the constitution of the Anglo-Indian 


League the definition of the phrase Anglo-Indian - 


community which I had not known hitherto. It 
““means and includes: ae 


“(1) All persons of mixed European and Indian 
descent whose father, grandfather or more remote 
lineal ancestor in .the paternal line shall have been 

_ of European, American or Colonial birth, and - 


(2) Europeans, Colonial British subjects of 
European descent, and. Americans domiciled in 


India.” 3 


In the circumstances these friends of the League 


really need not only no advocacy from these columns, 
but they hav; ranged themselves against the millions 
of India in so far as the European interest may be 
regarded as against that of India. If the half borns 
Claim the rights and privileges of the ruling race 
theirs. is an interest which as the occasion “ie 
‘demand will, if the ruling race can help it, override 
that of the indigenous inhabitants whenever the 
latter is in conflict with theirs, These columns 
stoutly resist such usurpation, no matter by whom 
advanced. At any rate the Anglo-Indian of the 
League may regard himself: #S well protected as 
the ruling race, ~ ane 

-But I know that the Anglo-Indian not represented 
by the League jis in an overwhelming majority. He 
does claim my sympathy, friendship and even pity in 
several cases. The half born who takes the hue of 
his Indian parent and has no money is in a most 
unenviable condition, His political right js in ai 
danger. It is his social status which is’ non-existent 
He frets over his Indian parentage and he is Seowaaa 
by the European race. He is therefore betw 
Scylla and Charybdis, I often meet him. He ‘- 


washed out in the process of living above his means 
and trying to live the European life and look like 
Europeans. I have pleaded with him to make his 
choice and to throw in his lot with the vast multitude. 
If these men and women will have the courage and 
the foresight to appreciate this very simple and 
natural position, they will serve themselves, they will 
servé India and they will be spared the galling 
position in which they find themselves. The greatest 
problem before the dumb Anglo-Indian is that of 
determining his social status. He is saved, the 
moment he recognises himself as an Indian and lives 
like one. . 

To the vocal Anglo-Indian of the League I submit 
that the activities of the League are a mere tinkering 
with jthe grave problem. The League should, if it 
will truly represent the bulk of the Anglo-Indian 
community revise its. policy radically, change the 
definition to which I have adverted and step forward 


_ boldly and unequivocally on behalf of the glorious 


battle for India’s freedom. Today in my opinion 


the League is attempting the impossible. 


~ Notes 
A Mute Reformer 
Sjt. Manilal Kothari writes: . 
“You will remember that writing on the 
Bhil situation in Rajputana, in Young India in 
1922, you recommended pardon for the ‘Bhil 
leader Motilal. In 192+ Sir. R. E. Holland, the 
A. G.G. in Rajputana, after sympathetic consideratibn~ 
of the whole case and in view of the peaceful 
situation then prevailing in Rajputana, advised the 
‘States concerned to pardon Motilal, so that some 
time later, his influence could be utilised for some 
useful social work amongst the ignorant and 
backward Bhils. I understand that all the Rajputana 
States, including Mewad, agreed to the proposal, and 
Iwas distinctly told by Sir R. E. Holland as 
well as by his successor. Lt.-Col. Patterson that 
I had their authority to tell the Government of 
Bombay that Rajputana had no objection to 
pardon being granted to Motilal by the Bombay 
States, viz. Idar and Danta. It is therefore 
surprising that of all the States, Mewad should 
-now keep him under detention and that too 
without any trial. 


“The authorities allege that you had disowned 
Motilal. I believe it is not a fact. You have, 
| I believe, known him personally and something 
of his work. I would _ therefore request you 
kindly to clear the misunderstanding and advise the 
Mewad Darbar to take a Sympathetic view of the 
case and release the reformer.” 


The reader is not likely to know Motilal. Well, 


. hé is an unassuming, ignorant social reformer among 


the Bhils of Rajputana. His passion is to wean 
them from meats and drink. At one time he 
exercised among them very great influence. And 
now though it is not as great, his name commands 
respect among his tribesmen who owe so much of their 
social transformation to him. I have had the privilege 
of meeting Motilal after’my discharge from Yeravda, 
He is no man of letters and hardly talks to any 
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One. But he means business and believes in himself 
and his people. I am |afraid that there is a colouring 
of truth in the imputation that I had disowned him 
in 1922. I had said that he had no authority to use 
my name which he was alleged in 1922 to have done. 
But after that and when I had come 
something of his mission I had strongly recommended 
that he should be pardoned. I had flattered myself 
with the belief that Sir R. E. Holland’s recommenda- 
tion had something to do with the Young India 
paragraph. Be that as it might, I had hoped that 
Motilal was pardoned, and that the incident of 1922 
was wholly forgotten by the States concerned. It 
therefore surprises me that Mewad State has arrested 
and detained him not for anything he has done since 
but for the offences alleged against him in 1922. 
Apart from every other consideration, surely the Mewad 
State will avoid the charge of bad faith. which the 
simple Bhils will bring against it, if their beloved 
 Jeader is now detained under custody for what they 
have been led. to believe had been pardoned. So far 


as I am aware Motilal has done jothing to deserve 


‘detention. I trust therefore that this simple and 


sincere reformer will be released and’ encouraged in 


his prosecution of 
people. 


Bardoli 


The correspondence between Sardar Vallabhbhai 
' Patel and the Bombay Government published in the 
press affotds interesting reading, and is proof of the 
incorrigibility and the inelasticity of the existing 
system of Government. It sacrifices everything on 
the altar of prestige. In important matters it does 
justice only when pressure compels it. The few 
instances of unconscious injustice done in the Broom- 
field-Maxwell report and brought to light by the Sardar 
would under a responsive system have secured redress 
for the asking. Not so with this Government. It 


social reform among his own 


knows that the Sardar caunot and will not give battle - 
secure redress by 


on the question if he cannot 
negotiation. And so the Government refuse to look 
at his proposal. I may mention parenthetically that 
there are legal difficulties in the way of enforcing 
any enhanced assessment. But Vallabhbhai is too 


proud to mention them and seek shelter behind them. - 


The Government will deserve precious little thanks 
if it finds itself unable in virtue of its own laws to 
enforce payment. It has earned discredit by rejecting 
‘the Sardar’ s courteous advances. But there is another 
point on which the Sardar dare not yield even though 
it may cost another protracted struggle. He had 
naturally expected the Government to admit that 
Bardoli and Chorasi would receive the benefit, if any, 
of the proposed new legislation and consequent 
revision of settlements. Bardoli which has made 
sych legislation obligatory on the Government cannot 
possibly be made to lose the benefit, if there be any, 
of such legislation. The Government thinks otherwise, 
and the Sardar promises battle, if there is any 
‘benefit and the then Government proves unbending. 
But on this the -public need not speculate except to 
note the woodenness of the Government, and hearten 
itself to destroy a system under which such procedure 


is possible. 


tradition 


to know 


_ touchables. He 


‘temple is one of the biggest 


‘India in Bondage’ 

It would not have been in keeping with their 
if the Government ‘of Bengal. had not 
followed up the prosecution of Sjt. Ramananda 
Chatterjee by proscription of Dr. Sunderland's 
innocent volume. The seizure consequent upon the 
notice of proscription was effected .with all the pomp, 
indignity and offence the police were able to 
accompany their brave performance. For it is reported 


‘that instead of politely asking Ramananda Babu to 


deliver the copies in his possession, they ‘ raided his 
office and took away 350 unbound copies, 101 cloth 
binding cases, 5 bundles of loose forms of the book, 
one. bundle of the pictorial dust cover and 44 bound 
copies of the book. | 

The police and the Government of Bengal are 
welcome to the satisfaction: of having subjected to 
indignity one of the foremost journalists and public 


workers of the land. Let them know that they are 


by such acts sending up the barometer of disaffection. 
Helpless we may be today to avenge such wrongs, 
but the time is fast coming when we shall no longer 
be so helpless, . 
Lalaji Memorial 


Sjt. Purushottamdas Tandon coal not rest after 
having formally taken up the burden of guiding Lalaji’s 
Society. He therefore came over to. Sabarmati to 


‘confer with me as to how best to collect the balance 


of the Memorial Fund. He being a U.P. man and 


having passed a lifetime (practically) of service there, 


his eyes were turned to his own province. Would 
his tour interfere with my Khadi collection. was the 
quéstion that worried him. I told him that he was 


not to mind the effect of his collection on my tour. 


Indeed I would love to combine the two collections — 
myself. But experience has taught me that. only’ -one 
thing could be done ata time. Whilst therefore i 
could not combine the two, as in Andhra and Burma 
I. would love to receive subscriptions for the Memorial 


. from whomsoever would give them to me. I therefore 


welcome Purushottamdasji’s touring for the Memorial 
Fund, and 1 should be glad if those. who revere the 
memory of the deceased tribune of the people (and who 
does not?) will subscribe to the Memorial, and if they 
will, hand them to me. At any rate my tour ought in 
no way to interfere with the Memorial- Fund to be 
collected by Purushottamdasji. Indeed it is a matter’ 
for sorrow and shame that this collection has 
hanging fire for such a long time, 


Anti-Untouchability Campaign ; 


been 


Sjt. Jamnalalji, the Secretary of. the Congress Anti- 
Untouchability Committee, has succeeded in having 
the famous Dattatreya temple of Ellichpur, the former 
capital of Berar, thrown open to the so-called un- 
performed the opening ceremony 
before a distinguished gathering on 31st July last. The 
‘in Ellichpur which has 
a population of 38,000. It was built 15 years ago 
at a. cost of Rs.83,000 by the efforts of: Swami 
Vimalanand. The Committee of Management consists 
of 24 of whom 18 voted for the opening. There is a 
board of 5 trustees who were unahimous 
decision in favour of the opening. 
board put up at the entrance reads: 


in their 
The new sign 
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“This temple is thrown open from today for 
free access to Mangs, Mahars, Chamars and all 
Hindus alike for purposes of darshan, bhajan, for 
offering worship and prayers and for attending 
religious discourses, etc.” 

The opening ceremony was preceded by a public 
meeting presided over by Dr. Patwardhan of Amraoti. 
The organisers of the ceremony’ deserve 
congratulations for the service they have rendered to 

Hinduism and the nation. Let us hope that Jamnalalji 

will be able to induce the trustees of other tempies to 

follow the example of Wardha and now of Ellichpur. 

This beginning is but a drop in the ocean. For there 

are lakhs of temples that await this initial purification of 

lifting the ban on ‘untouchables.’ Hindus must hang 
down their heads in shame so long as the curse of 
untouchability persists. 
Self-spinning in Rajputana 

Sjt. Mulchandji who is organising self-spinning in 

Ringas sends an interesting report of the work done 

there from which I condense the following information. 
The work was commenced in March 1928. It 

was started with a school through which contact 
was sought to be established. But it was found that 
direct contact with the elders was essential. So the 
workers visited the homes of the peasantry after 
they had returned. from their fields. They had 
spinning wheels which were in danger of being put 
away. The work was however commenced by 
inviting them to learn carding. This some of them 
undertook to learn. Teaching was imparted at night 
between 7 and 10. This however excited the jealousy 
of the professional pinjaras who spread all kinds of 
wild rumours among the credulous peasantry. Nothing 
daunted, the workers called a meeting of the whole 
peasantry and explained the philanthropic object of 
their mission. Confidence was restored and the work 
went on smoothly. As a result in a population of 
5,289 in 61 villages, 410 families out of 933 had 
taken part in the movement up to the time for which 
the report has been drawn up. Of these 67 families 
have had all their clothing made out of self-spun 
yarn. This means 349 souls. 595 men and women 
have a portion of their cloth prepared from self-spun 
yarn. 915 persons learnt carding during the period under 
review, i. ¢., eight months. Altogether 2,398 yards 
of Kbadi was thus woven. This is encouraging 
progress, and shows how by patient toil contact can 
be established with people, and they can be persuaded 
to take an interest in their own well-being. What 
has been possible in the villages surrounding Ringas 
is surely possible more or less throughout India. 


Sarojini Devi’s Work in the West 
Sjt. Dhan Gopal Mukarji writes : 


“Mrs. Naidu’s visit was fortunate for the Indians 
in America, and also beneficial to the Americans 
themselves. She was not afraid to make enemies. 
That is why she succeeded so eminently. She 
pleased all because she curried favour with none. 


In short she was sent here as an ambassador, 


and what she did was to descend like a flaming 
sword. How she cut the true from the false! Of 
course her English and her ‘purple sadi knocked 
out this prosaic mechanical New York with their 


burning beauty. There is no living person that 
uses any language as well as she did her English. 
To crown all, she was not proud of her knowledge 
of the conquerors’ language. This last bit of 
honest sarcasm ran through the amor propre 
of her opponents like the finest rapier. A slave 
cannot be proud of his mastery over his 
conquerors’ language. 

“You can see from the above how well we 
liked ‘our silver-tongued Sarojini of Hyderabad.’ 
She did her work well. Do send her again.” 

Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Sjt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Secretary, 
Boycott Committee, writes: 

“Only about five weeks remain before the 
second stock-taking of the nation’s progress in 
regard to the programme of boycott of foreign 
cloth will have to be carried out. The 2nd of 
October is the day for such national stock-taking. 
I hope all Congress and other organisations, which 
have been carrying out the boycott programme, 
will concentrate their efforts throughout the month 
of September on an effective campaign of the 
boycott of foreign cloth. The Ist of September 
being the first Sunday of that month has according 
to the Working Committee’s resolution to be 
set apart for an intensive boycott propaganda. 
Unless in the course of the remaining few months 
of the year the Congress is able to organise the 
masses to an adequate extent through the medium 
of the boycott campaign, the Lahore Congress 
will not be placed in a position to decide upon 
taking any large step towards national Satyagraha 
on the Ist January, 1930. 

“I would therefore earnestly appeal to all organi- 
sations to put forth as large an effort as is possible 
from Ist September to the end of December, 1929 
to make the boycott programme a great success. 

“I find that though «printed forms of weekly 
progress reports have been sent out to all Congress 
Committees, most of such Committees have failed 
to be regular in the submission of reports of the 
work done by them. The Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee will be considerably handicapped in the 
work of national stock-taking on 2nd October 
unless the Congress Committees become far more 
regular than hitherto. I would request the 
Executives of all Congress Committees to see that 
full reports of the boycott work done within their 
jurisdiction during the months of May to Septem ber 
reach me latest by the 10th October, 1929,” 


Measured by the past eight months it does not 
seem as if we are to make much progress with the 
movement during the remaining months. No doubt 
Something has been done. For this we may be 
thankful, but nothing commensurate with the task 
before us has been accomplished. What we need is 
a hurricane campaign. That can come only if we 
have the adequate fire within us. The sad part of the 
work is that the Congress Committees do not 
respond. Very few have sent in regular reports, 
Many have sent none. Unless all Congress Committees 
act as one man and promptly, no effective work is 


possible. 
M. K. G, 


Foreign Cloth 
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Unhappy India 


[ The following facts and figures relating to a 
comparison between India and other countries, mostly 
England, are culled from the evidence tendered before 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture by European 
officials or Indian supporters of the British Govern- 
ment. V. G. D.] 

(A) 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. GRAHAM 

Public Health Commissioner with the Government 
of India: 

India ngland and Wales 
General death rate 25 per mille 11.6 
Infantile death rate au = 69 


“Of 1,000 persons born in England, 530 reach 50 
years, while in India only 186 do.” 
(B) 
Major A. G. H. RussELL 
Director of Public Health, Madras Presidency 
Expectation of life at certain ages 


(a) Males 
At birth At 10 At 20 At 30 years of aga 
Indy 22.59.3336 ©. .: 27.46 22.45 
England 51.50 53.08 44.21 35.81 
(b) Females 
India =«s« 23.31 33.74 = .27.96 22.99 
England 55.35 55.91 47.10 38.54 


“An Indian’s expectation of life at birth is less 
.than half the average figure for the peoples of Western 
countries. ”’ 

“Tn Madras Presidency 17.5 maternal deaths occur 
per 1,000 births as compared with the corresponding 
figure of 4.0 maternal deaths per 1,000 births in 
England. ”’ 

aed 
Major-General F. H. G. HUTCHINSON 

Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras 

“In England and Wales there is rather over one 
hospital bed per thousand of population. The figure 
in the Madras Presidency is 0.14 per 1,000. Even if 
public health here advances to the level in England, 
we shall have to increase hospital accommodation. 
The following table shows this clearly: 

Number of Beds in 


England Wales Madras 

General 48,201 2,259 8,643 

Isolation 36,400 1,800 420 

Tuberculosis and Sanatoria 21,262 1,393 210 

Vspemee  aadeeaeee — nvienns 1,052 
Mental Diseases and 

Defectives 1,32,579 6,543 1,086 

Poor Law 1,16,607 3,628 Nil 


“The population of Madras is greater than that 
of England: &nd::Wales combined. ” 
ee (D) 
Sir K. V. REDDI-* 
Amount spent on Agriculture 
weper 1,000 of the population 


Pe, ALE 
India 33 10 8 
Japan 216 15 0 
France 948 00 
U.S. A. 


1,681 00 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAYAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 427-12-0 
L. M. Doshi Rangoon 2-8-0 
Barad Mulji Bhimji Nadiad 25-0-0 
Manekchand Purushottam Doshi Jhatia 5-0-0 
Shah Popatlal Chunilal Ahmedabad 1-8-0 
Krishnarao Dhakji Savant Vadodra 1-0-0 
Karsandas Narayandas Bombay 25-0-0 
Nagindas Anupchand Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Jbaverbhai Nathabhai Jhadeshvar 25-0-0 
Pragji Gandabhai Desai Valsad 1-0-0 
Students. and teachers of 

the Sarvajanik Middle School Diben 11-0-0 
“Ek Bhai’ Navsari 15-0-0 
Labourers of the Throstle Department 

of the New Cotton Mills Ahmedabad 5-0-0 
Motilal Muljibhai Mobolel 20-0-0 
Vakil Abhechand Kalidas Jetpur 10-0-0 
Bhai Rudha Valji Raipur 10-0-0. 
Shivasvarup, through 

Tribhuvandas Anand 10-0-0 
M. R. Venkatarao Markayankottai 4-13-0 
Dr. Keshavalal Malukchand 

Parikh Ahmedabad 1-0-0 

S. B. Godbole Bombay 5-0-0 
Shah Ranchhod Daji and 
Manilal Kikabhai Chaklasi 15-0-0 
Through Navajivan 

Karyalaya Branch Bombay 201-8-0 

Nanubhai Gopaldas, 4; Nanalal 


Thakordas Desai, 5; Fort Section Relief 
Fund Committee, through Uttamchand 
Hirji, 192-8-0. 
K. H. Mehta 5-0-0 


Bombay 


Total Rs. 832-1-0 


Below are donations received at the 
Provincial Congress Committee, Ahmedabad: 
C. Doctor & Co. Ahmedabad Rs. 50-0-0 


Gujarat 


Mantri, Mahila Samaj Simla 31-0-0 
F. M. Kevalramani Dong 5~0-0 
Tulsidas Jasraj Parikh Abmedabad 25-0-0 
Dr. Chhotalal Motilal Vagra 5-0-0 
In mein. 

Vallabhji Bhudharji Kothari 

through Manilal Kothari Ahmedabad  100-0-0 
Lalbhai Dalsukhram Saheba ‘i 10-0-0 
Pari Chunilal Vrajbhukhandas Fe 5-C-0 
Sheth Mohanlal Ranchhoddas s 50-0-0 


Total Rs. 30 1-0-0 


RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR, SABARMATI 


Previously acknowledged Rs. 9,705-0-0 


Ishvarlal Krishnalal Lower Parel 5-0-0 
Manibhai Makanji Desai Surat 41-0-0 
Through Gandhiji 371-0-0 
Manilal Amritlal, 50; A friend, 300; 
students of Baroda College, 11; students 
of Purushottam Boarding, 10. 
S. M. Kaundiya Poona 10-0-0 


Eo 


Total Rs. 10,132-0-0 
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The Devadasi 


The indefatigable Dr.S. Muthulakshmi Reddi writes: 
“As you have been openly denouncing the 
Devadasi system in the Hindu temples, I make 
bold to appeal to you for help in the great task 
of getting rid of that evil. In this Presidency, I 
find it an up-hill task, as the socalled educated 
men and even some of the most prominent 
Corgressmen oppose my reform measures’ and 
defend that infamous institution. 
“My Devadasi Bill, which has now become an 


Act, deals only with the Inam-holding Devadasis, 


but there is a section of that community which 
practise dedication under the cloak of f#eligion 
simply to make a living out of prostitution: 
is nothing but traffic in children; because children 


are even bought and adopted (adoption by Deva- . 


dasi is allowed by our Hindu Law), and at an 
age when they are innocent and cannot judge or 
act for themselves, are led into this abominable 
life from which they rarely escape. I have had 


mapy memorials and petitions from the enlightened | 


section of that community asking me to bring 
about legislation to punish such wicked people 
who trade upon the children’s souls and bodies. 
“The Penal Code Sections 372 and 373 have 
proved ineffective. Hence, I have given notice of 
another Bill for the success of which I. want your 
blessings. Some may argue that legislation is no 
good so long as the people do not realise the 
in that custom; but my contention is that 
section of our people perceive the 


evil 
a good 


injustice. Now I myself feel that I could rescue 


many of these girls if I had some legal power 
to take away children from such criminal parents. 

“ Among the Devadasi community itself there 
is a great awakening, and they have been doing 
propaganda on a large scale, but I am pained to 
observe that the high-caste people do not help 
them in that community’s efforts to reform 
themselves. And further, our 


protection of ‘children are almost: nil in this 


Presidency compared with the protection that exists - 


for the children of other countries and even the 
children of other provinces such as Bombay and 
Bengal. 


““We know that in the advanced countries, 
health and moral reform always preceded the 
formation of public opinion in their favour as 
they were themselves educative factors. In this 
Presidency, we capnot blame the Government so 
much as the high-caste people who do not sufiici- 
ently realise that all children, irrespective of caste 
or creed, need our care and sympathy, and in this 
matter of rescuing innocent children from the 
prospect of a dreadful life, they should rise above 
their communal and caste prejudices,” 

I heartily endorse the writer’s proposal. ndeed I 
do not think that the proposed legislation will be in 
advance of public opinion. The whole of the enlightened 
public opinion that is vocal is against the retention 
of the system in any shape or form. The opinion of 
the parties: concerned in the immoral traffic cannot 


count, just as the opinion of keepers of opium dens 


This social life. 


laws for the- 


will not count in favour of their retention, if public 
opinion is otherwise against them. The Devadasi 
system is a blot upon those who countenance it. It 
would have died long ago but for the supineness of 
the public. Public conscience in this country somehow 
or other lies dormant. It often feels the awfulness of 
many a wrong, but is too indifferent or too. lazy to 
move. But if some active spirit like Dr. Reddi moves, 
that conscience is prepared to lend such support as 
indifference can summon up. I am therefore of opinion 
that Dr. Reddi’s proposal is inno way premature. Such 


*’ legislation might well have been brought earlier. In 


any case I hope that she will receive the hearty 
support of all lovers of purity in religious and general 


Mz K. G. 


The Autobiography 
Vol. II 


1, The second and for the present final volume 
of the Story of My Exp. riments with Truth ( English 
translation ) will be out on the 2nd October next. 

2. -This volume will be uniform with the first 
volume in every respect and the number of pages will 


‘also be about the same. 


_ 3. The price of the book will be Rs. 5-8-0 plus 
0-10-0 for packing and postage. Those who will order 


a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay Rs. 6-4-0 in all. 


4, Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance so as to reach this office 
on or. before the 15th of September, will get the 
book for Rs.4 only post free in India ( including 
Burma and Ceylon; Orders can also be registered 
and payments made £ our branch office in Princess 
Street, Bombay. The volume will be sent by registered 
post. 

5. Foreign price 10s. or $3 post free. 

6. No cheques, wiil be accepted. 

7. In order that remittances for this book may not 
be mistaken for subscriptions for Young India or 


_ Navajivan, the intending purchasers. are particularly 


requested to write clearly in their. money order. 
coupoys the words ‘For Autobiography.” 

8. All letters of inquiry must be accompanied 
with postage for reply. Booksellers will apply for 
terms etc. to’ 


Manager, Young India’ 
Se 
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Appeal to Temple Trustees 


Sjt. Jamnalalji in his capacity as Hon. Secretary, 


Anti-untouchability Committee of the Indian National 
Congress, has addressed the following forcible appeal 
to the trustees of public Hindu temples: 


“You are probably aware that the [adian 
National Congress has appointed a _ separate 
Committee this year for making special efforts for 
the removal of untouchability. The work has 
obviously to be done through the Hindus, and the 
Congress resolution is explicit on the point. In 
these days of terrific advance in material sciences, 
while the world is shrinking fast, India has constantly 
to be weighed in the scale of nations as a single 
indivisible unit, and when an evil within the fold 
of a community apart from its inherent injustice 
becomes a nuisance to its neighbours and a 
reproach to the entire nation, it is only appropriate, 
you will agree, that the premier national institution 
such as the Congress should interest itself in 
it, and help the community concerned to achieve 
its speedy elimination. 

“ Untouchability among the Hindus is no 
ordinary evil. Thata community known throughout 
the world’s history for its religious toleration and its 
most catholic culture should have established and 
‘maintained for centuries, and should still countenance 
in the name of religion, a social code which 
brands for life human beings as unworthy of 
ordinary intercourse and capable of polluting others 
by mere touch or sight, is a tragedy and riddle 
that baffles every right-minded Indian today. 

“You have only to visualise the spirit of Hindu 
scriptures and the whole of its culture through 
centuries to perceive, that such treatment of those 
lower in the social scale, who are in fact termed 
the ‘young brothers’ by the Dharmashastras, 
is most reprehensible. It must be unnecessary 
for me to tax you with a host of Sanskrit texts 
in support of my contention. Suffice it to say 
that it is now a matter beyond dispute that the 
system of untouchability, whatever may be its origin 
or former justification, is now only a social usage 
fossilised and hardened into rank inhumanity 
that is usurping the place of intelligent religious 
conviction and conduct. 

“te we turn to tradition, we find even less 
justification for anything like untouchability. The 
Hindu tradition, founded on Vedic and scriptural 
lore, and nurtured by the most dynamic teachings 
of Kabir, Gaurang, Jnaneshvar, Eknath, Tukaram, 
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Narsinha Mehta and a whole galaxy of Dravidian 
saints, not only broke the barriers in social inier- 
course between man and man, but emphatically 
repudiated and positively set their face against any 
such cruel distinctions. 

“It is an irony of fate, that such glorious 
inheritance notwithstanding, we should have come 
to treat today one third of our own kith and 
kin as pariahs worthy of treatment which we may 
not mete out even to dogs or to domesticated 
animals. Our weavers, our artisans, our sweepers 
and scavangers, who are the real toilers of the land 
and producers of national wealth, who help to keep 
us clean and healthy and fit for life’s vocations—to 
these our benefactors, meek and lowly little 
brothers, we deny social and civic rights,—protéction, 
knowledge, intercourse,—everything that makes life 
worth living. No wonder if under the inexorable 
law of karma we are in turn ourselves treated the 
world over as pariahs and untouchables. 

“But the evil consequences of this sin 
do not terminate here. The manifest injustice 
underlying such treatment, and the humiliation 
it involves for the victim, expose him to 
unrighteous influences outside, and make of 
him a disintegrating factor. This not only does 
enormous harm to the community itself, but it 
corrodes the social foundations of the entire 
nation. You have no doubt read how movements 
and counter-movements are launched and conducted 
with these unfortunate ‘young brothers’ of the 
Hindus as pawns and targets, aud how it has 
sown in recent years seeds of unending bitterness 
and discord among our prominent communities; 
how some of the most responsible and respected 
leaders of the communities have suggested and 
discussed elaborate schemes of converting these 
‘untouchables’ to their respective faiths for non- 
religious, and sometimes even unworthy, consider- 


ations. 
“With the modern growth of ideas, with the 


the efforts of the reforming sections from amongst 
the Hindus themselves, and as a consequence of 
of general self-consciousness born of the great 
awakening that has come upon the land during the 
last decade, the untouchables themselves are 
slowly beginning to feel their plight, and demand 
better treatment as a matter of birthright. You 
even find them sometimes overshooting the mark. 
You have perhaps read in the newspapers that 
certain untouchables of a locality in Berar issued 
some time ago what was described as a general 
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ultimatum to the local Hindu community, that 
unless the class Hindus accorded them equal treat- 
ment in the shape of free access to schools, 
wells and temples, they would discard Hindu 
religion and embrace another faith in a body. A 
few individuals did indeed carry out the threat 
before the Hindus relented and more than carried 
out their demards. Such excesses, I venture to 
submit, where they are spontaneous, should be 
viewed as indications of their attempt at self- 
assertion so natural to a sudden self-consciousness, 
and need not exasperate us. Little acts of excesses 
are bound to happen for a time when centuries old 
shackles are being broken, and a _ gospel of 
freedom is broadcasted all round. 

“All this must be painful and humiliating to 
you, as it should be to every good Hindu. The 
remedy, however, lies in our own hands, we must 
admit with open arms these ‘little brothers’ of 
ours in the social fold without reservation. The 
barest justice requires us to let them draw from 
the village well drinking water, to let their 
children have the same benefit of learning the 
three R’s at the village school as our own, and to 
fling open for them the temples of God that we 
open to the rest of the Hindus. We have got to 
take these unfortunate brethren of ours to our 


bosom, and befriend them in all humility as a- 


matter of penance for all our sins of omission 
and commission. 

“To you, a custodian of Hindu religion anda 
trustee not of its monuments in brick and mortar 
anly but of its true import and dignity, I have 
ventured to address this appeal. It is the mandir 
which has been to the Hindu throughout centuries 
the repository of all his religious and social 
idealism. It is blasphemy for him to look upon 
or think of any living being as inferior or 
unworthy of Narayan’s grace. It is one of the 
proudest legacies left to us by our great saints, 
most of whom by-the-by came from lower 
classes, not excluding untouchables, that we shall 
consider no human being as inferior to us. It 
would therefore be a tardy performance of duty 
for you to throw open the temple under your 
charge to the so called. untouchables. 

“T shall be thankful if you will let me know 
what.action you propose taking in response to my 
appeal to you?”’ 

Let us hope that the appeal will not fall on deaf 
ears. Wardha has led the way. In this connection 
it is pleasurable to note what a correspondent writes. 


He says: 
“OF late there has set in a healthy tide of 


thoughtful and sympathetic consideration of 
this question among class Hindus throughout 
Maharashtra. The recent opening of the 
temple at Ellichpur has added further stimulation. 
Two or three more temples hane been thrown 
open to untouchables quietly. Sjt. Bhopatkar, as 
President of the local ‘Asprishyata Nivarak Mandal’ 
has issued through the Kesari a reasoned 
appeal to all the trustees of Hindu temples in 
Maharashtra, inviting them to throw open the temples 
under their charge to untouchables. He has also 
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issued a special appeal to the trustees of the 

famous ‘Parvati’ temple of Poona built by the 

Peshwas. It is managed by trustees who are 

known to be public-spirited. This appeal has been 

ably reinforced by Rao Bahadur Prof. Sahasrabuddhe 
of Poona. The Rao Bahadur makes a passionate 
appeal to the local Mahasabha, Youth League, 

Brahman Sabha, Students’ Brotherhood,, the 

Pandits and all the general public to strenghthen 

the hands of the trustees by publicly supporting 

the latter emphatically and unequivocally.” 

It is to be hoped that the Hindu public will 
support these appeals by calling meetings and other- 
wise. Perhaps the most effective way is to organise 
local meetings in places where there are important 
temples and take deputations to the trustees. After 
all they are not owners, but agents of the public, and 
if the public demand freedom of entry for the 
‘untouchables’ into a particular temple, the trustees 
concerned have to carry out their desire irrespective 
of their own opinions. M. K. G. 


Our School 


Life is so delightful in this charming little nook of 
ours in Vedchhi. We have at present carding, spinning 
and weaving going on here at full swing. Ours is 
& unique institution; the like of it has never been 
seen. Every process, from ihe ginning of raw cotton 
to its conversion into finished cloth, is performed here 
in the course of the day’s routine. Eight hours a day 
we give to manual labour, another four to the 
cleaning up of the Ashram, cooking and _ sundries 
according to individual requirements. We have . no 
cooks here. We do our own cooking, it is so nice. 
We especially invite outsiders to visit our Ashram, 
and share this delectable experience with us. May 
God send you to us in your numbers and make us 
worthy of you and our institution—is our humble 
daily prayer to God. 

I myself am a Raniparaj student. The first two 
years and a half I spent learning spinning and carding 
in the Bardoli Vidyalaya. After that I spent about a 
year in moving from place to place. Thus I have 
worked in Dohad, Pavagadh and Baroda, where I was 
engaged in flood relief work, and finally in the 
Bardoli Satyagraha. After the Satyagraha was over 
the school was shifted to this place. Since then I 
have been learning weaving here. We have the 
privilege of having for our tutors Sjt. Jugatram Dave 
and Sjt. Chimanlal Bhatt, a graduate of the National 
University of Gujarat. The latter also sings to us 
hymns at the morning and the evening prayer 
time. He leads, and we all follow in a chorus. 
We love these hymns ever so much. Some new 
Students have been admitted to the school of late. 
They are at present doing carding and spinning, 
Special spinning and carding classes are held for 
them on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
Sjt. Chimanlal Mehta is the manager of the Ashram who 
has been working here with his family for years. 


Five new buildings have been recently added to 
house extra kitchens and handlooms for the students. 
This gives to the boys seven kitchens in all. They 
have been named as follows: (1) Gokul, (2) Vrindavan 
(3) Madhuvan, (4) Panchavati, (5) Kashi, (6) Vallabh 
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Mandir—left uncompleted Owing to the setting in of 
the rains. For the workers five huts have been 
erected. Their names are as follows: (1) Shabari Kutir, 
(2) Miran Madhuli, (3) Tulasi Kutir, (4) Sudama Puri, 
(5) Vidura Kutir. Similarly a well and a water reservoir 
that have been recently built have been named as 
‘Bhim Kuvo’ and ‘Ganga Kund’. There are two 
flower beds: (1) Ramayan Chok, (2) Mahabharat Chok. 


This in brief is a description of our school. May 
it ever prosper and contribute its mite towards the 
alleviation of misery in the world and be like a 
shining light to others in this respect, and may God 
give to us the strength to shoulder our mission! 

Here is the daily programme followed in the school: 

The bell for rising is at 5 A.M. 


A. M, A. M, 

5—0 to 5-30 Prayer 

5-30 ,,.. 7-30 Bath, etc. 

7-30 =~, =8—O0 Common prayer, exercise 

8—0O , 10—0 Manual work 

10-30 ,, 12—0 The morning meal 

PM, Peon, 

12—0 , 5—0 Manual work 

5—0 , 7—0 Evening meal, games etc. 

7—0 9—0 Evening prayer, reading of 
newspapers etc. The Navajivan 
and some daily papers are read 
out at the end of the evening 
prayer. 

9—0 Retire for sleep 


Kitchen work is attended to by boys by turns. A 
batch of two boys sits ta work in the kitchen from 9 
in the morning and 4 in the evening. 

BHIMSINH VALLABH CHODHARI 

[I have published the delectable description of the 
Raniparaj school of Vedchhi given above just as it 
was received by me without the alteration of a single 
syllable. The reader will find some _ obvious 
grammatical mistakes in it which I have deliberately 
Manual training is naturally given 
a place of honour in this institution. The three R’s 
are taught not as a task but recreation. The artistic 
mind of Sjt.Jugatram is clearly in evidence in all this. 
We may not all be able to emulate his consummate 
art. But if we can oOaly emulate his over- 
flowing love, we can dot the country with such model 
tiny institutions, and give to our teeming agticultural 
population just the sort of education which it so 
sorely needs to alleviate its condition. This institution 
inculcates culture, character, a knowledge of the rules 
of hygiene and sanitation, self-help and love of 
freedom. .-_Let no one delude himself with the idea, 
that such an institution can be good enough only for 
the Raniparaj children, but not for the children of the 
wealthy and the well-to-do. It can be easily shown that 
Rapiparaj boys would feel smothered in our present 
day schools for the children of millionaires. And 
what is smothering to the Raniparaj children cannot 
be uplifting for the rest. On the other hand if the 
children of the millionaires attended the Raniparaj 
school of Vedchhi, it would enable them to breathe the 
pure, life-giving ozone of robust nationalism, and learn 
the -dignity of labour—a privilege which they sorely 
lack at present and might well envy. M. K. G.] 

(Translated from Navajivan by P. ) 


allowed to remain. 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged Rs, 832-1-0 
Dungarchand Kuberchand Shah Vijapur 1-0-0 
“A Kathiawadi Yuvati ’ Bombay 5-0-0 
Bai Chanchal, widow of Mehta 

Bhikhabhai Ganpatram Abmedabad 20-0-0 
Jashvantrai Mohanlal Modi 2 2-0-0 
Mohanlal Pitambardas Saraiya Nadiad 99-0-0 
Maganbhai Dyabhai Alindra 1-0-0 
Through ‘ Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 15-0-0 


Shankerlal Dahyabhai, 10; Gordhandas 
Bhagavandas, 5, 


Manibhai Shanabhai Patel Karadi 5-0-0 
Khemabhai Amardas Patel Valisana 3-0-0 
The Jupiter Mills Loom 

Workers through Shivabhai Ahmedabad 20-0-0 
Aigentleman, through ‘ Navajivan’ 

Karyalaya Bombay 2-8-0 
Dr. Govindji B. Patel Navsari 5-0-0 
Staff of Sheth Premji Meghji Sikandarabad 15-0-0 
Shivsahaya Farrukhabad 16-0-0 
Khushalchand Ratansi Shah Vankaner 5-0-0 
Sarasvatibai Shantaram Thakur Vengurla 1-0-0 
Mahadev Tukaram Valavalkar oe 1-0-0 
R. S. Iyer Bombay 5-0-0 
Students and teachers of Shri Mohan 

Vidyamandir through Harihar 

U. Vyas Mandal 10-0-0 
Hariprasad Purushottamrai Desai Vejalpur 2-0-0 


ee 


Total Rs. 1,065-9.0 
RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR, SABARMATI1 
Rs. 10,132-0-0 
43-3-0 


Previously acknowledged’ 


Through Chhotalal Sankalchand Sansoli 

Sankalchand Bhaichand, 5; Purushottam 
Jethabhai, 5; Dvarkadas Jethalal, 5; 
Maganlal Hemchand, 5; Chunilal Garbad- 
das, 2; Himatlal Garbaddas, 2; Shanabhai 
Govindbhai, 2; Jagjivan Khushal, 1; 
Mathuradas Bechardas, 1; Ranchhoddas 
Mulji, 1; Mohanlal Garbaddas, 1; Shankar- 
lal Raiji, 1; Jammadas Bhaichand, 1; 
Mangaldas Haribhai, 1; Somalal Garbad. 
das, 1; Nathabhai Jethabhai, 1, Narandas 
Bechardas, 1; Purushottam Nathjibhai, 
1; Purushottam Garbaddas, 1; Garbaddas 
Vallabhdas, 1; Maganlal Bapulal, 1-8-0; 
Ramshankar Dahyabhai, 0-8-0; a 
gentlemen, 2-11-0; Less M. O. charges, 
0-8-0. 


Soniram Poddar Rangoon  100-0-0 
Girivarsahaya Vanda 5-0-0 
Gangabehn Jhaveri Sabarmati 10-0-0 
Samrathbehn ts 11-0-0 
Valji Govindji Desai e 5-0-0 
Jaykrishra Gadag 15-0-0 
Nadechar Mistri Poonavasi Benares 1-4-0 
Maganbhai Shankarbhai Patel Vadodra 50-0-0 
Maganbhai» Vaghjibhai Bhadran 200-0-0 


Total Rs. 10,572-7-0 
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Congress Organisation 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Sjt. Jairamdas reports, that out of 172 possible 
District Congress Committees only 27 have been send- 
ing reports of work done in connection with the 
foreign cloth boycott movement inaugurated by the 
Congress, which is really the most important part 
of the Congress work in the sense, that it affects 
the whole nation and it is a programme in which 
every one can take part. It is moreover a programme 
whose successful working cannot but produce a 
tremendous impression both on ourselves and the 
rulers. Sjt.Jairamdas further states that repeated 
reminders fail to bring even acknowledgments. 
Some Provincial Congress Committees have ignored 
his appeals altogether. Thus there is nothing from 
seven provinces, viz., Delhi, C. P. Hindustani, Burma, 
Assam, Andhra, Ajmer and North Western Frontier. 
Out of a total. of 2,230 reports bespoken only 86 have 


been received, i. e., 4 per cent.! The districts are 
distributed as follows: 
Berar 6 Utkal 6 
Maharashtra 11 Kerala 
Bihar 16 Sindh 
Tamil Nad 9 Bombay 7 
OP. 37 Karnatak 11 
C. P. Marathi 4 Bengal 32 
Gujarat 4 
Punjab 15 169 


There are more than 250 districts in British India, 
Thus only two thirds of the total number of districts are 
covered nominally by the Congress organisation. This 
is not a bright outlook. The Congress is the one 
organisation that appeals to the nation, It is the one 
organisation which, if efficiently worked, can without 
doubt secure freedom for the nation. But it cannot 
do so, if its component parts do not respond with the 
quickest dispatch to instructions from the central office, 
or if it does not cover every district and taluka, let 
alone every village. Foreign cloth boycott is a matter 
largely of organisation. There are no two opinions 
about its desirability and even necessity, But the 
ablest secretary will fail, if those who have to be 
organised are lazy or indifferent. It is time for 
responsible workers throughout the provinces to ponder 
over the painful facts narrated by me, and to remedy 
an evil which is so easily avoidable. The Secretaries 
of District and Taluka Committees should know, that 
failure to carry out instructions from headquarters 
brings them under the disciplinary re8olution passed 
by the A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay. Personally I 
should prefer to have only 16 swift moving 
co-operating committees instead of 169 indifferent, 
irresponsive and irresponsible committees, The 16 
real committees cam show some work. The 169 
inactive sleeping committees cay only be a dead 
weight. What shall we be? 
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Forthcoming U. P. Tour 


Local organisers have asked me for instructions 
regarding the forthcoming tour in the United Provinces: 
I had thought, that what I had said about the Andhra 
tour would suffice, but I observe, that the paragraphs 
then written escaped the attention of workers in the 
other provinces, as they were not then directly 
concerned. 

To come then to the U. P. tour, organisers will 
please remember that I have just risen from a sick 
bed to which I was driven by my own ignorance and 
premature trustfulness. Medical and other friends have 
therefore reconciled themselves to the tour on my 
promise that I would take as much rest as_ possible 
during the day, refrain from making long speeches or 
from undertaking much other exertion. Therefore the 
organisers will beware of multiplying functions or 
expecting long speeches from me. Nor must I be 
called upon to walk or mount huge platforms. 

Even apart from medical instructions consequent 
on my convalescence, from the strict business point 
of view,—and this tour is to be purely a business and 
businesslike tour,—it is necessary to save time and 
expense. 

I have a horror of touching-the-feet devotion. 
It is wholly unnecessary as a mark of affection, 
it may easily be degrading. It interferes with 
free and easy movement, and I have been Turt 
by the nails of the devotees cutting into the flesh. 
The periormance has often taken more than fifteen 
minutes to pass through a crowd to a platform only 
a few yards from the farthest end. 

The platform is comparatively a costly affair, and 
sometimes when unskilfully constructed, a dangerous 
contrivance. It is therefore better to take my 
motor to the centre of the meeting and use it as a 
platform. This proved a most effective and expeditious 
method in Andhra. 

Reception Committees should on no account cut 
through the purses for the purpose of defraying 
decoration or feeding expenses. There should be a 
separate collection where required. All decoration 
should therefore be avoided. Even where some 
decoration is resorted to, foreign cloth, foreign paper 


and the like should be altogether excluded. 


Noises at the meetings should be avoided. This 
can only be done by some leading men going to the 
meetings in advance, and coaching the audience to 
observe silence, not to press, not to shout, not to 
smoke, not to attempt to advance towards me for 
touching the feet, etc. 

Strictest economy should be observed about hous- 
ing and feeding me and mycompany. The companions 
should have the plainest fare, no spices, no sweets. 
Local fruit if obtainable may be given. Expensive 
fruit must not be ordered from Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi, I carryasupply of dried fruit with me, and I 
should be thankful for it to be locally replenished 
wherever obtainable. Lemons are a necessary article 
of food. Unfortunately for me, I have been obliged 
to revert to goat’s milk. It will be _ therefore 
necessary to procure for me about 4 lbs. of goat's 
milk, and where possible, curds made from goat’s milk, 
in whose manufacture no other curds are mixed for 
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fermentation. A few drops of lemon added to boiled 


and cooled goat’s milk curdles it in twelve hours. 
My lodgings should be so selected as to afford me 
quiet and privacy. We carry enough cloth to make 
our own beddings. But where anything in this direction 
Is supplied, it should be entirely of Khadi. It 
been a torture to me at times to be placed in 


luxuriously fitted rooms where everything is foreign, 
cloth included. 


Work should not commence before 7 A.M.and 
Should not take more than two hours. In every case 
it should stop at 10 A. M.,and not recommence before 
5-30 P.M. and should not go beyond 8 P.M. From 
10 to 3 I should have the whole time to myself for 
rest and my editorial and other work. Between 3 and 
4 I should spin and see workers. Workers’ meetings 
I hold to be necessary in every place, big or small. 

Spectacular functions should be strictly avoided, 


except where they are meant to serve an educational 
purpose. 


Organisers should remember, that this is a Khadi 
tour undertaken on behalf of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association. It is the largest national organisation 
run on business lines for the sole purpose of bringing 
the message of the wheel to the homes of the seven 
hundred thousand villages of this vast country. On 
its successful working depends the relief of the 
growing and grinding economic. distress of the 
semi-starved millions. I want every pie I can get for 
this work. One rupee in the chest of the A. I. S. A. 
means a day’s feed to 16 starving sisters, whereas 
in a private pocket it may mean a day's drink or a 
day’s cigar or a day’s sweets bringing diseases in 
their train. 

Moneys collected from the populace should on no 
account be diverted for any other purpose. The 
masses give trustingly. The safest way to use their 
donations is for the propagation of the wheel. 
Donations so used return to their kind charged with 
double interest. In these collections all should take 
part irrespective of party or status. Even judges have 
paid me for Khadi. 

But I want to do other Congress work also. I 
want to learn about and help in the organisation of 
the Congress. The addresses where presented should 
therefore be full of information: 


(a) The population with its component parts 
in the area covered by the address; 
(b) National schools with attendance; 


(c) Number of wheels and looms working, 
monthly production of yarn and Khadi in quantity 
and value; 

(d) Monthly sale locally and outside of + Khadi 


produced; 
(ce) Number of self-spinners; 


(f) Number of volunteers and the nature of 
their work; 

(g) Number of members, men and women, 
according to religious denomination; 

(n) State of Congress finance; 

(i) Quantity of work done for boycott of 
foreign cloth, liquor and untouchability, and state 
of Hindu Muslim relations. 


This is merely a sample of the information I 
should like to be supplied to me. I should like a map 
drawn to scale of each taluka visited with the 
villages shown where Congress activity is carried on. 

Those who are interested in cow welfare and 
pure milk supply will give me the information about 
the condition of the cattle in their respective areas. 

Lastly I should of course love to see students, 
not to address them but to meet them so as to ehter 
into their hearts and to share their sorrows and 
difficulties. Women’s meetings I always expect every- 
where with their jewellery and well-spun yarn. 


M. K. G. 


Notes 
Afflicted Sindh 


The pen refuses to move to record the tale of 
Sindh’s woe. Day after day I follow the harrowing 
accounts in the daily press, and realise our helplessness. 
But we may not therefore sit idle. Every rupee 
received will relieve some distress. We have simply 
to do the little we can. The widow’s mite coming 
from a pure heart goes much faster than millions 
given grudgingly. All the contributions received will 
be spent through the very careful and tried agency of 
Professor Narayandas Malkani. Let the donors not 
delay their contributions. 

A National Insult 

The insulting and impossible (for a self-resp2cting 
man) conditions imposed by the Union Government 
on the Ali Brothers in respect of their contemplated 
visit to South Africa demonstrate once more the 
truth of the proverb, ‘The leopard cannot change 
his spots.” One had thought, that after the friendly 
agreement arrived at at the historic round table 
conference, after the wonderful work done by the 
Rt. Hon’ble Sastri in South Africa, the insult offered 
to the Ali Brothers and through them to the nation 
by the Union Governwent was impossible. In view 
of the undertaking voluntarily given by the Brothers, 
the Union Government could have felt sure that they 
would never deliver political speeches. With reference 
to notabilities the convention is to assume correct 
conduct on their part without the necessity of impos'ng 
galling restrictions. And even when in such cases there 
is any doubt about such conduct, the convention 
is to ensure safety through diplomatic and courteous 
channels. For instance in this very case the Union 
Government, instead of conveying the restrictions to 
the Ali Brothers, could have secured their purpose 
through the Government of India—in so far as it was 
legitimate. In mo case could they exact pecuniary 
security or impose a ridiculous time limit as the Union 
Government have sought to do. It is to be hoped that: 
the Government of India will see that this palpable 
wrong is righted, the restrictions wholly withdrawn 
and the Brothers permitted to proceed to South Africa 
without hurting their self-respect and without undue 
restrictions, direct or indirect, tacit or* implied. 

Pure Cheap Literature 

I have not much faith in the efficacy of cheap 
literature, however pure it may* be, when it is pitted 
against dirty literature. 
pure conduct. 
better 


I believe in the contact of 
But on the principle that something is 


than nothing and that the spread of pure 
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literature can do no harm even where it fails to do 
good, I welcome the enterprise of Sjt. Mahavirprasad 
Poddar and his band of purist friends in publishing 
good, pure, healthy literature. These publications are 
very cheap, very handy and all in Hindi. It consists 
of abridgments from Navajivan, Young India and 
other publications, Eastern and European. Much 
consists of Khadi literature. I recommend this for 
stocking in all Khadi Bhandars. Full information may 
be had from Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, 132 Harrison 
Road, Calcutta. 

The Charkha Supplement 

I very nearly promised the reader the plan that 
Sjt. Hiralal had accompanied his specification, He 
has now very kindly supplied me with the block and 
letterpress. The reader will see both in the supple- 
ment to this issue. It is perhaps only proper, that I 
should tell him that three Gujarati correspondents 
have independently of one another raised identical 
objections to Sjt. Hiralal’s conception, objections which 
they hold to be radical and fatal to its success. I have 
published one of the letters in Navajivan. Shortly 
the objection is that the hollow spindle will not wind the 
yarn if itis to work at both ends. The twist received at one 
end will be undone at the other hand. This is as far 
as a layman can describe a technical objection. I have 
brought this to Sjt. Hiralal’s notice, and suggested to 
him that he should now translate his theory into 
practice, and have a model made of his plan and work 
at it regularly, till he can make the next announcement 
not of a well reasoned specification, but of a complete 
charkha constructed according to his specification. 

At any rate the labour spent by Sjt. Hiralal Shah is 
its own reward. He has endeavoured to stimulate and 
provoke the inventive faculty of Khadi lovers. Whether 
he can now follow up his specification with concrete 
action or not, it is for others to take up the thread of 
their conception where Sjt. Hiralal has left it. The plan 
now presented to the reader should help him in that 
direction. M. K. G. 


The Autobiography 
Vol. Ii 
1. The second and for the present final volume 
of the Story of My Experiments with Truth ( English 
translation ) will be out on the 2nd October next, 
2. This volume will be uniform with the first 


volume in every respect and the number of pages will 
also be about the same. 


3. The price of the book will be Rs. 5-8-0 plus 
0-10-0 for packing and postage. Those who will order 
a copy by V. P. P. will have to pay Rs. 6-4-0 in all. 

4. Those, who will register their orders with full 
cash remittance in advance so as to reach this office 
on or before the 15th of September, will get the 
book for Rs.4 only post free in India (including 
Burma and Ceylon). Orders can also be registered 
and puyments made at our branch office in Princess 


Street, Bombay. The volume will be sent by registered 
post, 


5. Foreign price 10s. or $3 post free. 

6. No cheques will be accepted. 

7. The intending purchasers are particularly 
requested to write clearly in their money order 
coupons the words “For Autobiography.” 


Manager, Young India 


The Cultural Value of Handicrafts 


[The following extracts from Miss Jane Addams’ 
Twenty Years at Hull House will show what a great 
part handicrafts, especially the spinning wheel, have 
played in her experiments at Hull House, and what a 
cultural asset she has found in handicrafts. The last 
passage throws a flood of light on the moral poten- 
tialities of the revival of the spinning wheel. M. D. | 

An overmastering desire to reveal the humbler 
immigrant parents to their own children lay at the 
base of what has come to be called the Hull House 
Labour Museum. This was first suggested to my mind 
one early spring day when I saw an old Italian 
woman, her distaff against her homesick face, patiently 
spinning a thread by the simple stick spindle so 
reminiscent of all Southern Europe. I was walking 
down Polk Street, perturbed in spirit, because it 
seemed so difficult to come into genuine relations with 
the Italian women, because they themselves so often 
lost their hold upon their Americanized children. It 
seemed to me, that Hull House ought to be able to 
devise some educational enterprise, which should build 
a bridge between European and American experiences 
in such wise as to give them both more meaning and 
a sense of relation. I meditated, that perhaps the 
power to see life as a whole is more needed in the 
immigrant quarter of a large city than anywhere else, 
and that the lack of this power is the most fruitful 
source of misunderstanding between European im- 
migrants and their children, as it is between them 
and their American neighbours. . . . Suddenly I looked 
up and saw the old woman with her distaff, sitting in 
the sun on the steps of a tenement house. She might 
have served as a model for one of Michael 
Angelo’s Fates, but her face brightened as I passed, 
and holding up her spindle for me to see, she called 
out that when she had spun a little more yarn, she 
would knit a pair of stockings for her god-daughter. 
The occupation of the old woman gave me the clue that 
was needed. Could we not interest the young people 
working in the neighbouring factories in these older 
forms of industry, so that they would find a dramatic 
representation of the inherited resources of their daily 
occupation? If these young people could see that the 
complicated! machinery of the factory had been evolved 
from simple tools, they might at least make a 
beginning towards that education which Dr. Dewey 
defines as “a continuing reconstruction of experience.’”. 
They might also lay a foundation for reverence of the 


past which Goethe declares to be the basis of all 
round progress. 


My exciting walk on Polk Street was followed by 
many talks with Dr. Dewey and with one of the 
teachers in his school who was a resident at Hull 
House. Within a month a room was fitted up to 
which we might invite those of our neighbours who 
were possessed of old crafts and who were eager to 
use them. We found in the immediate neighbourhood 
at least four varieties of these most primitive methods 
of spinning, and three distinct variations of the same 
spindle in connection with wheels. . . . The same 
thing was done for weaving, and on_ every Saturday 
evening an exhibit was made of these various forms 
of labour in the textile industry. . . . The textile 
museum is connected with the basket weaving, sewing, 
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millinery, embroidery, and dress making constantly 
being taught at Hull House, and so far as possible 
with the other educational departments; we have also 
been able to make a collection of products, 


of early 
implements and of photographs which are full of 
Suggestion. Yet far beyond its direct educational value, 


we prize it because it so often puts the immigrants into 
the position of teachers, and we imagine that it affords 
them a pleasant change from the tutelage in which 
all Americans, including their children, 
are apt to hold them. I recall’ a number of 
Russian women working in a sewing room near 
Hull House, who heard one Christmas week that 
the House was going to give a party to which they 
might come. They arrived one afternoon, when 
unfortunately there was no party, and although the 
residents did their best to entertain them with 
improptu music and refreshments, it was quite evident 
that they were greatly disappointed. Finally it was 
suggested, that they be shown the Labour Museum— 
where gradually the thirty sodden, tired women were 
transformed. They knew how to use the spindles, 
and were delighted to find the Russian spinning 
frame. Many of them had never seen the spinning 
wheel, which has not penetrated to certain parts of 
Russia, and they regarded it as a new and wonderful 
invention. They turned up their dresses to show 
their homespun petticoats; they tried the looms; they 
explained the difficulty of the old patterns; in short, 
from having been stupidly entertained, they themselves 
did the entertaining. . . In some such ways as 
these have the Labour Museum and the shops pointed 
out the possibilities, which Hull House has scarcely 
begun to develop, of demonstrating that culture is an 
understanding of the long-established occupations and 
thoughts of men, of the arts with which they have 
solaced their toil. A yearning to recover for the 
household arts something of their early sanctity and 
meaning arose strongly within me one evening, when I 
was attending a Passover Feast to which I had been 
invited by a Jewish family in the neighbourhood, where 
the traditional and religious significance of woman’s daily 
activity was still retained. The Kosher food the 
Jewish mother spread before her family had been 
prepared according to traditional knowledge and with 
constant care in the use of utensils; upon her had 
fallen the responsibility to make all ready according to 
Mosaic instructions that the great crisis in a religious 
history might be fittingly set forth by her husband 
and son. Aside from the grave religious significance 
in the ceremony, my mind was filled with shifting 
pictures of woman’s labour with which travel makes 
one familiar: the Indian women grinding grain outside 
of their huts as they sing praises to the sun and rain; 
a file of whiteclad Moorish women whom I had once 
seen waiting their turn at a well in Tangiers; South 
Italian women kneeling in a row along the stream and 
and beating their wet clothes against the smooth 
white stones; the milking, the gardening, the market- 
ing in thousands of hamlets which are such direct 
expressions of the solicitude and affection at the 
basis of all family life. 

There has been some testimony that the Labour 
Museum has revealed the charm of woman’s primitive 
activities. I recall a certain Italian girl who came 
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every Sdturday everirg to a cooking class in the 
same building in which her mother spun in the 


Labour Museum exhibit; and yet Angelina always left 
her mother at the front door while she herself went 
around to a side door because she did not wish to 
be tco closely identified in the eyes of the rest of 
the cooking class with an Italian woman who wore a 
kerchief over her head, uncouth boots, and short 
petticoats. One evening, however, Angelina saw her 
mother surrounded by a group of visitors from the 
School of Education, who much edmired the spinning, 
and she concluded from their conversation that her 
mother was ‘the’ best stick-spindle spinner in 
America.’ When she inquired from me as to the 
truth of this deduction, I took occasion to describe 
the Italian village in which her mother had lived, 
something of her free life, and how, because of the 
opportunity she ard the other women of the village 
had to drop their spirdles over the edge of a 
precipice, they had developed a skill in spinning beyond 
that of the neighbouring towns. I dilated somewhat 
on the freedom and beauty of that life—how hard it 
must be to exchange it all for a two room tenement, 
and to give up a beautiful homespun kerchief for an 
ugly department store hat. I intimated it was most 
unfair to judge her by these things alone, and that 
while she must depend on her daughter to learn the 
new ways, she also had a right to expect her 
daughter to know something of the old ways. 


The shops have finally included a group of three 
or four women,. Irish, Italian, Danish, who have 
become a permanent working force in the textile 
department which has developed into a self-supporting 
industry through the sale of its homespun products. 
These women and a few men, who come to the 
Museum to utilize their European skill in pottery, 
metal and wood, demonstrate that immigrant colonies 


“might yield to our American life something very valu- 


able, if their resources were intelligently studied and 
developed. .. . 


Sometimes the suppression of the instinct of 
workmanship is followed by more disastrous results. 
A Bohemian, whose little girl attended classes at Hull 
House, in one of his periodic drunken spells, had 
literally almost choked her to death, and later had 
committed suicide when in’ delirium tremens. His 
poor wife, who stayed a week at Hull House after 
the disaster until a new tenement could be arranged 
for her, one day showed me a gold ring which her 
husband had made for their betrothal. It exhibited 
the most exquisite workmanship, and she said _ that 
although in the old country he had been a goldsmith, 
in America he had for twenty years shovelled coal in 
a furnace room of a large manufacturing plant; that 
whenever she saw one of his ‘restless fits,’ which 
preceded his drunken periods, “coming on,’ if 
she could provide him with a bit of metal and 
persuade him to stay at home and work at it, he was 
all right, and the time passed without disaster, but 
that ‘nothing else would do it.’ . We had 
forgotten, that a long-established occupation may 
form the very foundations of the moral life, that the 
art with which a@ man has solaced his toil may be 
the salvation of his uncertain temperament. 
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‘Bitter as Poison’ 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A correspondent has addressed me several posers 
for answers in Navajivan. One of these runs: 


“The fateful Ist of January 1930 is approaching 
fast, but you are still harping on your incantatory 
formula of ‘ Khadi, Khadi, and again Khadi,’ and 
refuse to give any effective lead to the country. I 
for one have no stomach left for this ‘hand-spun’ 
warcry of yours, and I believe it has begun to get 
on the nerves of the country too. Why not give 
a mandate to youthful leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhashchandra Bose to raise a force of one 
crore national volunteers who would be ready to 
to lay down their lives for the sake of the 
country? Let the wearing of Khadi or in the 
alternative Swadeshi mill cloth be made a nece- 
ssary condition for enrolment. Similarly you may 
. promulgate whatever other conditions you think 
necessary for the enrolment, and give to Khadi the 
principal place among these. I do not mind that. 
The country is as impatient as ever to embark 
upon non-co-operation or civil disobedience; only 
it lacks the proper lead. Simultaneously with 
this I would suggest that leaders like Vallabhbhai 
should be called upon to organise labour and 
peasantry, and you will find that they would rise 
up and stand together like one man to face the 
ordeal of fire without flinching, even as the brave 
cultivators of Bardoli did last year.” 


I am sorry to say that even if Khadi gets on 
one’s nerves, as it is alleged by the correspondent to 
do, I have no other remedy to suggest in its place. I 
cannot conceive ©: Swaraj without Khadi, for the 
simple reason, that without it the lot of the peasantry 


is bound to remain precarious in India, and is, 
constitutes more than eight tenths of her entire 
population. 

Nor -is it true to say, that the country is utterly 


fed up with Khadi, and that Khadi has begun to get 
on the people’s nerves. It may be so in the case of 
a handful of town dwellers of India, but they do not 
constitute India. India’s city dwelling population in 
the midst of the teeming millions of her villages is 
as a drop in the ocean. The foundation of India’s 
nationality is to be laid not in her towns but in her 
villages, and the only movement that is at present 
actively going on among India’s villages is that of 
Khadi. It is daily expanding. It today provides a 
living to at least 2,000 middle class young men, and 
enables over one lakh of poor women spinners to eke 
out a living. Similarly it is giving employment to 
over ten thousand weavers, and a host of washermen, 
dyers, carders, tailors etc. If in spite of all these 
beneficent results that Khadi has produced and 
is producing, it is as gall and wormwood to any, 
I can only pity them. 

It is a gratuitous insult to Pandit Jawaharlal or 
Subhashchandra Bose to say that they are awaiting 
my permission or mandate to organise the youth of 
the country, and are being kept back for want 
of it. They are already doing the work of organisa: 
tion to the best of their power and ability, They 
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need no permission from me for doing their part. If 
they are true soldiers as I believe they ares 
I could not hold them back if I would. But the 
plain, painful fact of the matter is, that today 
not to talk of one crore volunteers, there are not 
ten thousand who are prepared completely to sacrifice 
themselves for duty’s_ sake. I know that they 
can get ready in no time if they wish, but ‘the will 
to do’ is lacking. You cannot get Swaraj by mere 
speeches, shows, processions, etc. What is needed;is 
solid, steady, constructive work; what the youth craves 
for and is fed on is only the former. 

It is a gross misrepresentation of the true situa- 
tion to say, that the masses are impatient to be led 
to civil disobedience, but that I am hanging back. I 
know well enough how to lead to civil disobedience 
a people who are prepared to embark upon it on 
my terms. I see no such sign on the horizon. But 
I live in faith. I am still hoping, that a way out of 
the ‘encircling gloom’ will be found on Ist January 
next, 


_As for Sardar Vallabhbhai he carries my permis- 
sion in his pocket always. But he needs a Bardoli 
to make good his leadership, How many Bardolis 
are there ready in the country today? It took 
Bardoli seven years of silent preparation to prepare 
for limited Satyagraha for the redress of her wrongs. 
It is a question whether even Bardoli is today ready 
for utter self-immolation to obtain freedom fox the 
whole of India. Both the Sardar and myself entertain 
the highest hopes about Bardoli, but her time is 
obviously not yet. She is herself in travail. 


( Translated from Navajivan by P.) 
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TOWARDS A NEW WHEEL 


( For explanation of the diagrams see at the back ) 


(1) 


TOWARDS A 


THE WHEEL 


]. Spinning wheel. 

2.-2. Axles of Spinning wheel: on ball- 
bearing. 

3. Paddle: right foot moves the wheel. 

4-4, Supports from table to hold the 
spinning wheel. 

5.-5. Rests: to hold up the spindle. 

6.-6. Clutches in the rest: 
ball-bearing around the spindle 
(See Section Ill ). 

7. Ring (i. e. Pulley) to rotate the spindle. 

8.-9. Catches to keep 
from centre 


to admit 


thread away 


impart rotatory motion to thread. 
10.-10. Holes in catches: to allow ro- 
tating thread to pass on smoothly. 
11.-11. Holes at end (and in the central 
place of the spindle.) 
12. Tapering end on left side. 
13. Tapering end on right side. 
14. Sliver. : 
15. Thread. 
16.-16.-16. Thread inside the spindle. 
17.-17. Revolving hollow spindle. 
(See Section II ) 
18. Tangent point on the winding wheel. 
19. Winding wheel. 
20. Handle: right hand turning it. 
21. Table. 


(Il) THE HOLLOW SPINDLE 


DUIDNAWHN = 


. Tapering end—left side. 

. Hole in the _,, é 

. Tapering end—right side. 

. Hole in the = ” 

. Catch on the left side. 

Holes in the left catch. 
inal Nays a 

. Catch on the right side. 


of the spindle to 
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9. Sliver. 


10. Thread. Arrow shows direction and 


passage. 

11. Bobbin on the winding wheel. (See 
section IV) 

12. T. Side for the ring to revolve spindle. 


(III) CLUTCHES 


|.-1. Screws to join two lids. 

2. Space for ball-bearing. 

3. Space for spindle to hold tight to 
ball-bearing. 

4. Screws to hold the rest to the table. 


(IV) BOBBIN (in the Winding wheel.) 


end 


1. Bobbin (Replacable) 

2. Axle of the winding wheel. 

3. Screw to hold bobbin tight in the 
wheel. 

4. Handle to turn the wheel. 

5.-5. Supports for the winding wheel. 

6.-6. Space for ball-bearing. 

7. Screws to hold the wheel to the table. 


FOR ACCELARATION. 


1. Ring to turn the spindle 
to the spindle. 


: attached 


2. Spinning wheel to turn the ring on 
the spindle. 
3. Pulley to turn the spinning wheel. 
4. Master wheel (Heavier than 1+2+3) 
to turn the pulley of the spinning 
wheel. 
5. Paddle to turn the master wheel. 
6.-6. Supports from table to hold the 
master wheel. 
7.-7. Supports from table to hold the 
pulley, and the spinning wheel. 


8. Table. 
9.-9.-9.--9. Spaces to admit ball-bearing. 
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From Tamilnad 


I 
When I had the privilege of touring with Gandhiji 


in the different provinces of India, I often wished. 


that I had rather be one of the multitude of people 
anxious to have a glimpse of him and crying ‘Mahatma 


Gandhiji ki Jai,’ than be one of Gandhiji’s party. 
I envied the lot of those admiring crowds, I longed 
to feel like them, I wanted to. share their surging 


emotions, so that I might give a photographic picture 
of their mifds. But it was not then possible. During 
this tour with Sjt. Vallabhbbai I have labcured under 
the same hardicap ard yet have had an advantage too. 
The handicap is there when I see thousands of young 
men crowding the places of meetirgs he addresses, 
punctuating his straight, direct, utterances with 
deafening applause, and getting ‘more hungry when 
he most satisfies.’ I should have loved to write this 
Tamilnad letter as one of the thousands of students 
who have now heard Sjt. Vallabhbhai Petell — if I may 
spell the name according to the Madras students ° 
pronunciation of it. I am glad they do not call him 
Petrel — the stormy petrel that some of the elder 
people would like to compare him to. The advantage 
I have referred to lies in this, that this is the first 
time I am visiting the province without Gandhiji, and 
I can have an idea of how people feel about him and 
his principles even when the thrilling excitement of his 
presence is not there. 
‘Veni, Vidi, Vici’ 

I will not take the reader through the heated 
controversy that raged in the Vedaranyam Conference 
over the resolution asking the Lahore Congress to 
change the creed to one of Independence. Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai had made no secret of the fact that he regarded 
the resolution as not only contrary to the spirit of 
the Calcutta resolution, but that he regarded it as 
unnecessary, and although he ultimately agreed to 
preside, he had hoped that he would not be placed ip 
the unenviable position of having to divide the province 
on a futile issue. But his hopes and requests were 
of no avail. He found that the Conference had been 
called on the set purpose of passing et resolution, 
and he had to perform the most perais duty of 
giving his warning to the Conference in the most 
unmistakable terms. He adverted to the inconsistency 
of the proposition with. another resolution of the 
Provincial Committee, as also. with she compromise 
arrived at in Calcutta. He also pointed out that 
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the resolution was unnecessary and premature. ‘I 
have not come to do anything prejudicial to the 
prestige of your province, I have not come to sow 
of discord,’ he said. ‘But having come I 
should be failing in my duty if I did not tender my 
advice. There is time enough for you to prepare. 
You may yet make yourself so strong that when your 
Opinion comes to be placed before the Lahore 
Congress, it might be irresistible. But until then, 
please wait and implement the Calcutta resolution. 
That resolution provides not so much for a change 
of creed in a particular contingency as for a particular 
programme of work. Your creed can have no meaning 
without a programme, Get ready if you can for that 
programme. He did not know what effect his 
warning would have on the delegates who had listened 
to pumerous’ speeches on ‘either side with rapt 
attention. When however the vote was taken, it was 
fourd that an overwhelming majority rejected the 
proposition. It was not an overwhelming majority 
opposed to independence and supporting Dominion 
Status. The issue was not there before the Conference. 
The issue was whether the existing creed came in the 
way of the country carrying out the national 
programme, and if it did it should be scrapped. The 
Conference, accepted the advice of its President that 
there was nothing wrong with the creed, and that if 
we were no nearer the goal, it was because we would 
not bestir ourselves but keep on talking. In his 
concluding address he sounded the clarion call to the 
country, and the effect appeared to be electric. ‘He 
came, he saw, he conquered,’ I heard some one say 
as the Sardar was leaving the pandal. Well, if he did, 
he did so in spite of himself. He was reluctant to 
go to Tamilnad to score a victory over any one, but 
he could not shirk the issu2 when once it was forced 
on him. 
The Meaning 


But if he saw and conquered, let us see what he 
saw, what he conquered. He went to Pudupalayam 
and spent a day there before the Conference. He did 
not go there to understand the Brahman non-Brahman 
problem from an _ interested quarter, as some non- 
Brahman papers foolishly said, but he went to see the 
people amorg whom he has found “ work cut out” 
for himself. And nothing could have _ provided a 
more appropriate background. He saw scores of famine- 
stricken Panchamas come to Sjt. Rajagonalachariar’s 
Ashram to receive their wéekly supply of cheap grain. 
He saw impoverished villagers crying for want of mere 
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drinking water, and he saw crowds of ignorant and 
superstitious people threatening to boycott the band 
of workers and their Ashram, because they had by 
removing untouchability and destroying caste distinc- 
tions brought down the curse of God upon 
them in the shape of four successive droughts ! And 
no wonder these wretched folk shoul cut their noses 
to spite their faces, as in spite of these famines they 
had had to pay revenue assessment every year. 

Sjt. Vallabhbhai had touched on _ the Khadi 
question and on the Brahman non-Brahman problem 
in his presidential address, but the things that he saw 
sent the iron into his soul, and that explains the 
burning lava which he has poured out before several 
audiences since his arrival’ in Madras. ‘He is a 
volcano covered with ice,’ Maulana Shaukatali had 
said about him in 1923 when he came to Borsad, and 
a truer thing has not been said about him. All these 
years since the Nagpur Flag Satyagraha he has 
confined himself to Gujarat, never gone out of the 
province, and if he has, he has never opened his lips. 
Having however been compelled to come, he could no 
longer retain the seal on his lips, and he poured out 
his heart wherever he went. The result is that 
ne has conquered the hearts of the thousands he has 
addressed, and that victory is greater than any other 
victory. 

If we analyse the victory still further, we shbuld 
find that it was not so much a personal triumph that 
awaited him, but a triumph of Gandhiji and his old 
non-co-operation programme. The union and taluka 
boards of Tiruvarur, Tirutaraipundi, Mannargudi, 
Nannilam, all along his way to apd back from 
Vedaranyam, presented him with addresses of welcome 
in which they laid especial emphasis on his being the 
foremost disciple of Gandhiji and the hero of Bardoli. 
Everywhere Sjt. Vallabhbhai laid the greatest 
emphasis on the futility and even the harmfulness of 
the Council programme and the vital importance of 
the life-giving constructive programme. “ You refer in 
sneering terms to the charkha. But the little man in 
the loincloth is plying his wheel on one bank of the 
Sabarmati, whilst on the other seventy five chimneys 
are belching out volumes of smoke, and scores of mill- 
owners. keeping those monsters going at the expense 
of crores of rupees of capital that they have sunk 
into them. In any other country the man would 
be looked upon as a lunatic. But you cry ‘Mahatma 
Gandhiji ki Jai’ and want him to be president of 
the Congress. Now I ask you, who is mad? Is 
he mad or are you mad?” he asks his audiences. 
“We are Gandhi-mad,’ once came the reply, and the 
Sarda. quickly retorted, “No, you are not; if you really 
were Gandhi-mad, you would have had Swaraj today.’ 
And then for upwards of an hour he keeps the 
audience spell-bound, not because he is a finished 
speaker, not because he can weave fine phrases out 
of a foreign tongue, but because he speaks in no 
uncertain accents and with an authority which no one 
can question. 


Not that the things he has said have not been 
said before or cannot be said now by some one from 
the province itself. But who can bring to bear on 
his utterance the detachment that Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
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has done on his own, and what can invest the 
utterance with power, save the confidence that comes 
out of something done and achieved? ‘If you want 
Gandhiji to preside, you must be prepared to accept 
his leadership and his programme. We have long 
exploited his name. It was not to be exploited any 
more, and I am going to put my foot down on i‘ 
he said at a public meeting; and an eminert leader, 
belonging by no means to the no-change party, said : 
‘Your speeches have been a revelation. You have laid 
your unerring finger on the right spot. The thing you 
are doing was badly needed, and I am thankful you 
could be persuaded to spend a little time in the 
province. ’ 
Among the Students 

The mirasdars and landholders have been meeting 
him everywhere, and are anxious to get his guidance 
and direction in the matter of land revenue. 
How much they will be able to do is yet to be 
seen, for he has begun his tour in the moffussil only 
from today. But he has already won the hearts 
of the students. The Presidency College students 
want him, the Pachiappa College students must have 
him, the Loyola College students capture him, the 
Youth League organises a special meeting and finds 
the famous Gokhale Hall too small for the crowds of 
young men anxious to hear him. And does he win 
them with words full of honey, and eloquence that 
thrills but does not stir to action? No, he delivers 
sledge-hammer blows in the style of the Lokamanya 


and sweeps the youth off their feet. ‘What is 
the use of your oratory? It has no meaning, 
for you never want to give effect to your 
words, he tells them and _ the students loudly 
cheer him. “The atmosphere of the presidency 
is surcharg d with poison, hatred, bitterness, 
distrust and suspicion,” he tells them. “In three 


days I am choked to suffocation. It is nauseating to 
read your. newspapers. It gives me shivers and 
shocks. I want you to fight this devil of com: 
munalism.”” He comes in for his share of violent 
abuse in the local communalist papers, but the boys 
want to hear more from him. “You hear of 
self-respect movements,’ he says without mincing 
matters. ‘‘ Well. then, I tell you, a propaganda of 
hatred is o movement of self-respect. Any 
movement, that makes you out to be a backward 
community and therefore must be helped by favonrs, 
is no movement of self-respect but a movement of 
self-degradation. How long are we going to be 
backward, if we are backward what is the 
remedy? If we are in a big majority why should we 
be afraid of a small minority? Let us be ashamed 
of having anything that we do not deserve, ashamed 
of having anything except by our own merit.’”’ And 
there is vociferous cheering from the young non 
Brahman students. 


But I may not take extracts from speeches which 
in cold print fail to convey the spirit in which they 
were delivered. All I should like to say, at the end 
of this the Sardar’s first week in Madras, is that it 
would be a surprise to me if his tour in the 
province does not set the masses of the province and 
the youths on fire, M. D. 
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About a Pair of Sandals 


(By C. R.) 

Maniyanur is one of our famine relief villages. An 
Adidravida hamlet there consists entirely of half-starved 
cobblers. Maniyanur is the weekly market place for 
all the villages a good distance around, and so the 
authorities have, as is their rule, fixed up an arrack 
shop and a big toddy shop there. Both these drive 
@ very good business. Our cobbler hamlet too was 
well in the clutches of the toddyshop until this year 
when our relief work began. Then the men took the 
pledge of total abstinence, and they have on the whole 
kept their word. 


Munian came up to my hut on Thursday last, 
leading a group of his fellow villagers. Thursday was 
their day for taking grain from the Ashram. 

“What has happened?’ I asked. 

“Nothing. They have drunk toddy and we have 
come for you to enquire.’ 

I was in the midst of letters and reminders to 
organisations. 

‘If you have paid money for toddy,’ I said 
impatiently, ‘it means you can spare money for 
buying your own grain at the market and we may 
now stop our relief. If you like to drink, you may.’ 


I thought I should impress on them that they 
were not obliging any one but themselves by giving 
up liquor. 

* Who are the culprits?’ I asked. 

*Two men,’ replied Munian. 

* Are they here?’ 

* One of them is here, the other has not come 
for jowari today. His wife has come.’ 

‘Is the offence admitted?’ I asked. 

‘We came home drunk last night, and was 


quarrelling with his wife. The whole village knows, 
and they must admit it,’ sgid Munian. 

‘What do you say?’ I asked the man. 

‘It is true I was shouting at my wife last night. 
But may not a man quarrel with his wife? Don’t 
such things happen in married life?’ 

‘Tell me whether you drunk toddy or whether the 


charge is false. If any of you pays money to the 
-toddy shop, we must stop relief for the whole 
village.’ I said. 


‘It is false,’ said the man. 

‘What do the rest say?’ I asked. And they all 
said the quarrelling was true, but they did not know 
about drinking. 

‘Then why does Munian bring this accusation 
against you?’ I asked the man charged. ‘Does he 
bear any ill will against you?’ 

‘Yes, he does,’ said he. ‘Because I gave out that 
grain was being taken on the tickets of men who had 
gone away for work on the hills.’ 

‘Is that so?’ I asked Munian. 

Please ask this old man to say if his son 
did not drink. He is the man’s father and also my 


father’s brother, so he is father to both of us. Let 
his word decide the question. ’ a 
‘Well, old man,’ I asked the referee, did your 


son drink ?’ ee 
‘He was making noise last night, it is true. 


‘But was he drunk ?’ 

‘No, he did not drink, he was only quarrelling ands 
making noise.’ 

“Let him say it on oath,’ said Munian. 

‘Will you all accept this man’s word?’ 
and they all assented. 

I cast about in my mind as to how I should 
administer the oath. I had not the slightest belief 
that it would make any difference. He had already 
spoken in support of his son, and I said to myself; Let 
me go through the formality and dispose of the matter. 
Eighteen years’ practice at the bar left little belief in 
me about oaths and affirmations. While I was turning 
my mind over thus, I saw my sandals lying below. I 
called the old man up. 


I asked, 


‘You all live by working on leather, don’t you?’ 
I asked. 

‘Yes,’ said the old man. 

‘Here is leather that feeds you. Take it up in 
both your hands,’ I said, pointing to my pair of 
sandals. 

He took them up. 

‘Say after me, — upon 
and before God.’ 

He said the words. 

‘Did your son drink?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, he did,’ said the old man. 

It took my breath away. Miracles happen some 
times and this one derailed me quite. 

‘Will you say too?’ I asked the culprit. 

He took up the shoes, and said, ‘Yes, I did drink.’ 

We fined him four annas, which was paid at once, 
and added to the Relief Fund. I asked all the men 
to swear, one by one, with the same sandals in hand 
that they would never again touch toddy, and 
dismissed them. 

There my worn out sandals lay where these poor 
people had ieft them. I looked upon them differently 
now. They were not merely useful things for one’s 
feet, bunt embodied the bread and the faith of these 


poor people. One has to tread lightly and reverently 
on such things. 


To Publishers 


The Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, proposes to 
make a complete collection of Gandhiji’s speeches and 
writings and Gandhian literature in general on the 
eve of Gandhiji’s Diamond Jubilee to be celebrated 


this leather that feeds mé, 


on the 30th September and Ist and 2nd October 
next. I appeal to all authors and publishers to send 
to the Vidyapith in time a copy of each of such 


publicatior ;s which will go to form this permanent 
collection. Books in all languages will be collected 
here and made available to the reading public. 

Appreciative friends press me to have a collection 
of Gandhiji’s photographs also preserved in the form 
of a souvenir album at the Vidyapith. Artists may 
send their sketches and cartoons, but it is not desired 
to include fanciful paintings of doubtful artistic value 
that are to be found in so many places. 


D. B. KALELKAR 
Acharya, Gujarat Mahavidyalaya, 
Ahmedabad, 
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My Limitations 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It is not without grief and great hesitation that I 
have been instrumental in a meeting of the A.I.C. C. 
being called for the purpose of electing the president 
for the forthcoming session of the Congress. Friends 
have been sending me urgent wires and writing to me 
not to precipitate a crisis, to reconsider my decision 
and avoid the convening of the A. I. C. C. meeting. 
I have been reluctantly obliged to disappoint them. 
The only consolation I can give them is that their 
grief over my decision cannot be greater than mine. 
I believe in waiting on God for guidance. I have no 
light from within. Confidence does not come to me. 

I have a lively sense of what must be regarded 
limitations. I have no faith in the Council 
programme, I have no faith in Government schools 
and colleges. I have still less in the so-called courts 
of justice where when justice is obtained it is found to 
be too dear, and where it is almost unobtainable 
when the question for decision is as between the 
ruling race and the subject race on a vital point. I 


as my 


have no faith in spectacular demonstrations. Whilst 
I want power for labour and its progressive 
welfare, I do not believe in its exploitation for 


a mere political end, I believe in unadulterated non- 
violence, I do not believe in the possibility 
of India ( whatever other countries might have attained) 
attaining Swaraj in terms of the millions by 
violent means. I believe that unity between Hindus, 
Musalmans, Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, Christians and 
others is essential for the attainment of Swaraj. I 
believe the removal of untouchability to be equally 
essential for our purpose. Indeed I have no desire to 
obtain Swaraj, even if it was possible, at the sacrifice 
of a single legitimate interest of a single minority, I 
do not believe the Musalman to be the natural enemy 
of the Hindu nor the Englishman of the Indian, ] 
want for my compassing my end the co-operation of 
both the Musalman and the Englishman. My non- 
co-operation though it is part of my creed is a prelude 
to co-operation. My non-co-operation is with methods 


and systems, never with men, I may not 
harbour ill will even against a Dyer. I regard ill will 
as beneath the dignity of man. The reader should 


now have no difficulty, if he has been patient with me 
s0 far, in bearing with me for saying that | am no 
enemy of capital nor of Indian States. I believe the 
one to be consistent with the highest status attainable 
by labour and the other with the highest status attain- 


able by the people. Need I repeat my growi 
in the life-giving wheel and Khadi ? PANE 


I feel that among Congressmen there can only be a 
microscopic minority going with me in this long 
recital of credos. With most one or the other of the 
credos must be a veritable stumbling block. Is it 
any wonder, if I feel that as president of the 
Congress I should be a round man in a square hole? 
The president of the Congress must be a man, not one 
commanding respect from a safe distance, but one 
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who represents in every fibre of his being the sum 
total of what the nation stands for. I dare not 


submit myself for that test. 
But I know that if I am allowed to work in 


aetachment, in spite of my limitations I can render 


useful service to the nation. My advice therefore to 
the members of the A. I. C. C. and those who can 
influence them is not to press me to accept an office 
for which I seem to myself to be so ill-fitted. They 
will recognise that it is not want of will, it is the 
want of capacity, that deters me. An incapable 
president is surely worse than useless. 
Four Functions 
During my day’s stay in Bombay on my way to 
Bhopal I had four interesting functions to attend to. 
The first was the opening of a crafts block in connec- 
tion with the national school in Vile Parle. It is an institu- 
tion to which several young men have dedicated their 


It should be the pride of the men and women 


lives. 
An ill equipped national 


of Bombay to support it. 


school is any day preferable to the best equipped 
school run under the aegis of an  anti-national 
authority, even as a humble, dilapidated hut is any 


day preferable to a palatial jail with all creature 
comforts anticipated. The distinguishing feature of 
the two varieties is, that in the national school 
the first lesson of the boys and girls is loyalty to 
one’s country without limitations, in the second eyen 
this indispensable thing is subject to loyalty to a 
foreign rule. 

The second function was the laying of the foun- 
dation stone of a building which is to serve asa 
nucleus for the service of India’s women. It is a 
creation’ of the energy and devotion of Sjt. Karsandas 
Chitalia of the Servants of India Society. He has set 
himself apart for mute service of the woman’s cause. 
Though in my opinion the erection of the building is 
premature till he has found ‘a steady, selfless, sober, 
tried woman who would devote herself to the cause 
aod a few girls at least who would follow her, I 
have yielded to his superior faith and devotion, and 
not only laid the foundation but devoted a large part 
of the purse of nearly Rs. 25,000 presented to me ten 
years ago through his and Shrimati Jaiji Petit’s 
labours. True service of any cause is rendered by 
raising of stout hearts than buildings. Brick and mortar 
have no power to attract true hearts. But they come 
into being whenever they are needed-by true and 
stout hearts. At any vate it is my prayer and hope 
that this building will fulfilthe noble aspirations of 
Karsendas Chitalia. I know that he would not have 
been happy without it. 

The third function took place at Vanita Vishram 
for helping the blind. I mustagain make the confession 
as in the case of Karsandas Chitalia, that it was not 
the demonstrable strength of the cause as the 


faith and devotion of . Sjt.H.D. Chhatrapati, 
and Sjt.B. Khambhata that induced me to 
preside at the function. I had the privilege of 


knowing the blind brother of Sjt.H. D. Chhatrapati, 
t. ¢., Dr, Nilkanthrai Chhatrapati. But being wholly 
immersed in the cause of the starving millions who 
are worse than the physically blind, I have not been 
able to take any active interest in the latter. It required 
the magnetic touch of these two friends to draw ma. 
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There is at Tardev the Happy Home for the Blind. 
It was for this institution that the meeting was called. 
How happy that Home is the curious and philanthro- 
pically minded reader must ‘find out for himself or 


herself, The conductors invite scrutiny, but they also 
invite all 


(@) to furnish the ‘Home with funds, 
(b) to send the blind they can get hold of and 


(c) to induce Municipalities and the like to do 
likewise. 


It is stated that there are 15,00,000 of totally blind 
people in India and that nearly 70 per cent. of these 
are curable if treated in time. They state also that 
the number of partially blind is 2} times as much as 
that of the totally blind. Sjt.Chhatrapati also 
mentioned the interesting but painful fact, that the 
blind beggars in Bombay received from 4 to 5 rupees 
daily and that the money mostly went into the pockets 
of the conductors whom the blind beggars employed. 
If therefore instead of our charity being blind, as it 
undoubtedly is today in many cases, it became 
enlightened, aud if then we refused to pay anything 
to the beggars but took the trouble of sending them 
to the home or homes designed for them and helped 
the homes, we should save the nation’s money and in 
the bargain make the blind fit for earning their liveli- 
hood as they can be made without much difficulty. 

The fourth function was a visit to the new and 
more commodious abode of the A.I.S.A. Khadi 
Bhandar at 396, Kalkadevi. During its seven years’ 
existence it has sold nineteen lakhs rupees worth of 
Khadi. It employs today 31 salesmen, 18 tailors anda 
varying but large number of washermen, dyers and 
printers. For tailoring it pays yearly over Rs. 15,000, 
for washing overt Rs. 9,500 and for dyeing etc. -Rs. 8,800. 
Khadi is stocked today in 1,660 separate items. The 
slow yet marvellous evolution that Khadi has under- 
gopve during the short period of 
stimulating and encouraging. A visit only should be 
enough to convert the sceptic who would go there 


its revival is 


with an open mind. M. K. G. 
A True Hero 
Sheth Jamnalaji has just told me of the heroic 


death of a brave Sindh worker. He was working in 
Larkhana and was known for his bravery and 
sacrifice. ‘The reader knows that cholera has broken 
out in many parts of Sindh, including Larkhana. 
Sjt. Lahori—for that is the name of this worker—was at 
that time working there. He sent away his people, 
but himself he would not move in spite of the 
expostulations of friends. The goddess of chclera 
being no respector of persons caught Lahori also in 
her trap; and he is now gone leaving Larkbana and 
all those who knew him wailing after him. For him 
here as well as up above there is nothing but shouts 
of ‘Well done, Lahori!’ I do not send my 
condolences to the bereaved family. To them I 
tender my congratulations as also to the people of 
Larkhana for having given to India such a _ noble 
example of unadulterated heroism. To the young men 
and young women of India in general and Sindh in 
particular I commend the example of Lahori for 
emulation. Let us learn to shed all fear of death in 
the face of calamity, and let us alsolearn the spirit of 
sacrifice which actuated Lahori to hold fast on to the 
post of duty. M. K. 
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Notes 


Kenya Indians 


The deputation from Kenya is to be congratulated 
on taking a firm stand about the fundamentals, not 
that justice will be done to them on that account. 
The Kenya Europeans have so entrenched themoelves 
as to dictate terms to the authorities in Downing 
Street. Justice therefore can only be expected if they 
could develop the spirit of civil resistance or we 
in India could assert ourselves. But whether our 
countrymen overseas could show resistance ofr 


not or whether we in India could clothe them 
with protection or not, we may not. voluntarily 
surrender the principle of equality. The franchise 


must be common 
property rights. 


to all and there should be equal 


Anna against Idleness 


Replying to the criticism that spinning brings 
a poor return Sjt.C. Rajgopalachariar said at the 
opening of the Khadi Exhibition at tne Tamilnad 
Conference at Vidyaranyam : | 


“The chief criticism against the Khadi 
movement- is the poor wage which the spinner 
earns. It iseasy to grow eloquent over the trifling 
character of the additional earning. We all 
desire the general standard of living to be raised. 
But how shall we do it? It is not enough to 
condemn spinning and to talk of a day when all 
smail proprietors and peasants shall disappear, and 
scientific agriculture with big machinery installed 
on extensive holdings will secure a high standard of 
living for all. We offer spinning as a nationwide 
remedy for present conditions. The relief may be 
insignificant, but it is certain and immediate, and 
does not base its efficacy en denopulation or 
expropriation. If any one is ab ot merely to 
decry and ridicule but to discover a better remedy and 
organises a better new suppiceine itary occupation 
for the masses, spinning may be withdrawn in 
favour of it. 


“Destructive criticism without any positive 
contribution tends but to kill the spirit of human 
effort. Kbadi puts the spirit of industry in place 
of the deadly darkness of idleness, and small 
though the addition may be, it is a fact and better 
than the airy nothings of mere fancy. We all want 
our millions to earn -not merely one anna more 
but one rupee more per working day. Let 
us endeavour and pray for better things, but. 
until the rupee is found let no one despise the 
extra anna. There need be no fear that any 
person will be misled by us to spin and earn 
less if there be a better wage available to him 
or her otherwise. It is a mistake to imagine 
that we ask any one to take up this occupation 
in preference to any other productive occupation. 
It is offered as a patriotic and. productive occu- 
pation in place of idleness, voluntary or 
enforced.” 


M. K. G. 
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Communications with Spirits 

Several correspondents have been inquiring whether 
I receive communications from the spirits of the 
dead, and whether I do or not, whether I believe 
in the possibility of, and if yes, approve of, such 
communications. The latest inquirer writes as 
follows: 

“During the last fortnight, I have had the 
occasion to know a bit of the Indian Spiritualist 
Society of Bombay and its publications. As I 
understand, this Society has attracted a number 
of people many of whom seem to be satisfied with 
the results of communication with the spirits of 
their dear and near ones. Recently a boy was 
drowned in the Tilak tank, Deccan Gymkhana, 
Poona, and the parents of the boy have sought 
communication with his spirit through this Society, 
I am informed the boy-spirit has spoken to them. 
In his book Subhadra or Life after. Death 
Mr. V. D. Rishi, the organiser of the I. S. Society, 
writes that during his experiences at the seance 
the spirit of his wife as also other spirits have 
communicated to him that they take much pleasure 
and feel a sort of relief to talk to their relatives 
and friends on this earth. They have thanked him 
often and often for the good he has done to them 
by the spread of the science of spirit communi- 
cation. Mr. Rishi believes that scientists have not 
done proper justice to this branch of science and 
he thinks that human effort must be put 
forth in this direction in orderio know exactly 
what is life after death. 

“I have of course kept myself away from the 
Sdciety so far. But could you not—for the benefit 
of so many who are seeking and those who might 
yet seek intercourse with the spirits as also for 
my own benefit— very kindly express your views 
(publicly if you so please) on this matter, advanc- 
ing some convincing arguments against what has 
been mentioned above. How could. the messages 
received by Mr. Rishi be accounted for, if the 
intercourse with the spirits is undesirable?” 


My answers must be categorical. I never receive 
communications from the spirits of the dead. I have 
no evidence warranting a disbelief in the possibility 
of such communications. But I do strongly disapprove 
of the practice of holding or attempting to hold such 
communications. They are often deceptive and are 
products of imagination. The practice is harmful 
both to the medium and _ the Spirits, assuming the 
possibility of such communications. It attracts and 
ties to the earth the spirit so invoked, whereas its 
effort should be to detach itself from the earth, and 
rise higher. A spirit is not necessarily purer because 
it is disembodied. It takes with it most of the frail- 
ties to which it was liable when on earth. Informa- 
tion or advice therefore given by it need not be true 
or sound. That the spirit likes communications with 
those on earth is no matter for pleasure. On the 
contrary it should be weanéd from such unlawful 
attachment. So much for the harm done to the spirits, 

As for the medium, it is a matter of positive 
knowledge with me that all those within my experience 
have been deranged or weak brained and. disabled for 


practical work whilst they were holding or thought 
they were holding such communications. I can recall 
no friend of mine who having held such communica- 
tion had benefited in any way, M. K. G. 


National Economics and Charkha 

Although the value of hand-spinning as an auxiliary 
occupation to agriculture has now come to be widely 
recognized even in academic economic circles in India, 
its full status in India’s system of national eco- 
nomics yet remains to be envisaged. Our economic 
concepts in the past have shown an_ inveterate 
tendency to take their tinge from the changing 
kaleidoscope of European economic thought or rather 
the economic thought of such Europeans as were 
regarded as India’s friends, and have not been, as they 
ought to have, a bold adaptation of those concepts 
to India’s peculiar conditions. Thus we have in turn 
evinced an enthusiasm for Gladstonian Liberalism 
with its free trade and laissez faire, national system of 
List and finally American methods. The fact that 
these concepts in themselves marked a bold and 
striking departure from the conventional economic 
notions and theories current at that time and were an 


uncompromising expression of the national require- 


ments. of those countries respectively seems to have 
been lost sight of, with the result that the various 
schemes of national economic reconstruction that have 


‘been formulated from time to time have left the 


country cold, they have failed to touch the heart and 
imagination of the nation as they bore no _ living 
relation to the essential needs of the millions that 
compose it. An English monarch was not ashamed 
to adopt the title of “the wool merchant’ given to 
him as a nick-yname by his Royal brother of France. 
A free and awakened Australia today conceives of her 
national schemes in terms of sheep farming rather 
than Taylorism. In India such attempt would probably 
be dubbed as ‘reactionary,’ a reversion to the pastoral 


age—an ‘ expression of sheep mentality,’ and so on. 


The fact is that India’s masses are not vocal enough 
today to shape the course of her national economics in 
terms of their requirements. When our masses come 
into their own, we may take it that the problem that 
would tax our statesmen and economists would not 
be how to increase the wealth of the country a 
hundred-fold by planting the latest machinery in the 
country but how to enable the millions who are today 
perpetually tottering on the starvation line to keep 
their heads above water; our national economics 
would be redolent of the primitive needs of the semi- 
starved tiller of the soil, his pot of rice and pint of 
milk that make to him all the difference in the world 
between plenty and starvation, life and death, rather 
than of gigantic sky-scrapers and huge plants, 
however advanced the latter might be, just as 


Australia’s is of the sheep farm and Denmark’s of 
butter and poultry. 
And that would be just as it has always been in 


the days of Indian national rulers who were not 
ashamed to identify themselves with the simple, 
homely vital requirements of their people instead of 
merely aping the more ambitious examples of their 
foreign contemporaries. Throughout the ages hand 
spinning and weaving have been developed and fostered 
in India as the premier state industry. There is the 
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earliest historic instance of the great Mauryan emperor 
who created a separate department for weaving under 
the charge of a special superintendent, and who, led by 
the traditional Indian regard for the sanctity of human 
life, organised state Spinning as a remedy for 
destitution and the disintegration of the family under 
economic stress. 

There is again evidence showing the amount of 
consideration that the weaver’s guilds received at the 
hands of the people who deposited trust funds with them 
instead of with the Royal Treasury, which speaks volumes 
for the securily and stability of India’s old economic 
organization, which endured and continued its existence 
uninterrupted even in the midst of political catacalysms 
which overtook and upset thrones and principalities, and 
which often enabled unarmed masses to dictate terms 
to their victors. But the most outstanding instance of 
a monarch espousing this ‘industry of the people’ is 


perhaps afforded by that great ruler Akbar. He may 
truly be called the father of Indian industries as 
Edward III was of English industries. If the 


latter was proud to be dubbed ‘wool merchant’ in 
his time, the former might well be described as the 
‘Weaver Monarch.’ A_ scholar though  unlettered 
himself, a keen lover of music and connoisseur of art, 
an inventor, a tester of ordnance, theologian and 
statesman, founder of a broad catholic eclecticism in 
an age of religious persecution and unreason, and a 
constructive statesman of the very first order, one is 
struck with amazement at his foresight, breadth of 
vision and versatility of genius as one contemplates his 
brilliant career. But what appeals to us in this age 
above everything else was his humanity and burning 
patriotism which impelled him to take such an 
exceptional interest in the premier national industry of 
India of spinning and weaving. We have it on the 
testimony of his friend and official biographer Abulfazl 
that he spared no pains to introduce the latest and 
most up to date styles and methods of manufacturing 
fabrics in the kingdom as a result of which ‘the cloths 
fabricated in Persia, Europe and China have become 
cheap and plenty;’ not only that, he practically became a 
weaver himself in order as the same authority observes 
‘to bring arts into credit.’ Records Abulfazal: ‘The 
skill of the manufacturers increased with their number, 


for His Majesty has made himself acquainted with the | 


theory and practice in every stage of the business so 
as to be able to discover the merits of the workmen. 
Thus by bringing the arts into credit, the natives are 
encouraged to give application, and they speedily gain 
a perfect knowledge of their profession.” 

An idea of his thoroughness: aud the businesslike 
manner in which he applied himself to the minutest 
details of the question may be gathered from the 
nature of the improvements that he introduced. These, we 
ate told, were in four distinct directions. “ Firstly the 
improvement is visible in the ‘Tus’ shawls which 
were made of the wool of an animal of that name, its 
natural colours being black, white and red, but chiefly 
black. Secondly in the improvement of 
© Alachas’ or silk stuffs interwoven with gold and 
silver. Thirdly in the gold and embroidered stuffs. And 
fourthly His Majesty had the pieces made large enough 
to yield the making of a full dress.’ To reduce casts 
of production the prices of manufactures were 
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subjected to a minute and systematic analysis. Every 
variety of manufacture whether of Indian or foreign 
origin was taken to the testing department where all 
the assorted samples were kept, their respective prices 
marked upon them. The aid of the experts was next 
called, who, by a careful comparison of former with 
current prices, ‘tried to arrive at the minimum cost. 
The intrinsic value of articles by these means being 
learned, the prices were so much reduced that the 
ghias nukshbund which was formerly bought for one 
hundred mohurs is now to be had for 50.’ 


The making of velvets and pile carpets in the 


Persian style was especially intreduced by this 
monarch into India. Similarly the shawl making 
industry was introduced from Kashmir with such 


success that in Lahore alone there were “upward of 
a thousand manufactories of this commodity.” Pan 
passu with this the quality of manufactures was 
improved to such an extent, that whereas formerly 
when shawls were brought from Kashmir, they ‘ used 
to be worn over the shoulders in four folds for that 
they lasted longer, afterwards they came to be 
worn single by people of all degrees. 

Perhaps the most important measure that he took 
for the development of this industry was the establish- 
ment of Royal Workshops or karkhanas a vivid 
account of which is left to us by Dr. Bernier who 
saw them in full operation 150 years after their first 
establishment. The workers repaired to the model 
workshops every day to work under the personal 
superintendance. of master craftsmen. “In one hall 
embroiderers were busily employed, superintended by 
a master. In another were goldsmiths; in a third 
printers; in a fourth varnishers of lacquer work; in a 


-fifth joiners, turners, tailors ard shoe-makers; in a 


sixth manufacturers of silk and those fine muslins 
of which were made turbans, girdles with gold flowers 
and drawers ’’ worn by females “so delicately fine as 
frequently to wear out in one night.” This article of 
dress, which lasted only a few hours, would sometimes 
cost ten or twelve crowns and even mote when 
beautifully embroidered with needle work. The artisans 
repaired every morning to their respective karkhanas, 
where they remained employed the whole day, and in 
the evening returned to their homes. “In this quiet 
and regular manner,’’ observes Dr. Bernier, “ their time 
glides away, no one aspires after any improvement in 
the condition of life wherein he happens to be born.” 

The policy laid down by Akbar of developing the 
manufacture of fabrics as a premier state industry 
continued to be followed by Akbar’s successors right 
to the end of the reign of Aurangzeb, Nor was this 
the result merely of a fortuitous circumstance. On 
the contrary the economic policies of these rulers 
sometime evidence a degree of conscious ratiocination 
for which one would be hardly prepared. For instance 


it is recorded of the emperor Aurangzeb that 
occasion he sent to the 


his ambassador as 


on one 
Ethi>pean monarch through 
present gold and _= silver 
rupees to the amount of about 20 thousand francs, 


“The Mogul was well aware that not one of these 


roupies would be taken out of Hindustan, and that 
the ambassadors would employ them 
of useful commodities. 


foresaw. They bought . 


in the purchase 
It turned out just as he 
- fine cotton cloths for 
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shirts for the King, and the alachas or silken stuffs 
striped, some with gold and some with silver, for vests 
and summer trousers etc.” 

After Aurangzeb the political disasters that overtook 
tbe country submerged this national industry also. 
Not before, however, the products of Indian looms 
without the help of any centralized organisation for 
mass production had inundated the markets of tbe 
world from China to the Cape of Good Hopeand even 
the Phillipines and the far off Mexico, and made the 
Indian artisan the “ observed of all observers.”’ And 
this phenomenal success was due to the circumstance 
that India had the gcod luck to possess a set of truly 
national rulers who had the imegination and insight to 
recognise and seize the limitless possibilities of a 


people’s industry. Brilliant as their economic policies . 


were, they owe their unique value for us to the ever 
recurring emphasis on human values and spiritual 
ends, which runs like a common thread throughout 
them, and which led the greatest of them all, Akbar, 
to declare: ‘The best coin is that which is employed 
in supplying men with the necessaries of life and which 
benefits the companions in the road of God,” a great 
text for all present and would-be Indian economists 
to ponder and reflect upon, affording as it does a perfect 
basis of India’s future system of national economics 
in the truest sense of the term. 


P. 
Distress in Sindh— An Appeal 


This is a calamitous year for Sindh. We have had 
rain in three instalments, each after a break of a week 
or ten days. Sindh is a dry tract and the average 
annual rainfall is hardly 5”. But the total rainfall this 
year varies between 25” and 50. Ail this has fallen 
within a period of less than 3 weeks. The result is, 
that the countryside is full of pools and lakes of 
water even now. From Mirpur Khas to Chhor, a 
distance of about 100 miles, 3 feet water is- standing 
on both sides of the railway line. It is difficult to 
estimate the losses at this stage, but it is certain that 
this province never suffered so acutely within living 
memory. Not one district has escaped the disaster, 
but it seems that the central parts of Sindh have 
suffered most. 


We have just come out of one calamity when 
another and a more terrible one seems to face us. 
The Indus was in floods in 1882, when Attock rose to 
56”. It has risen beyond that record limit twice within 
the last ten days. A few days back it rose to 73”. 
Nor is this all. The Punjab rivers are in full flood 
and threaten to spread destruction in Sindh after doing 
their worst in that province. Mithankot, the place 
where all rivers meet, is now at 13.4 and is fast 
rising as L write. This tremendous volume of water 
is expected to reach Sindh within 24 hours. Govern- 
ment is taking all. necessary precautions, but if any one 
of the several vulnerable points in the long bund 
bursts there is nothing but an all-destroying deluge for 
‘Sindh. The people of this province are living in a 
state of utter panic. Government has opened 4 big 
refugee camps at Hyderabad, Sewhao, Sukkur and 
Chhor, and kept special trains ready for an emergency. 
We refuse to think of what is in store for us during 


the next few days,'though-all that is human is being 
done to save life and property. 

The Peoples’ Flood Relief Committee, which did 
some useful work during the floods of 1927, has been 
revived. It started with a generous donation of 
Rs. 10,000 from the Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee and has since collected a sum of about 
Rs. 15,000 in Sindh. But misfortunes never: come 
single, and rains, pests and pestilence have disorganised 
the trade of Karachi and Hyderabad. The zamindars 
are unable to pay because of the losses of crops, and 
the merchants are hard hit by cholera in Upper Sindh 
and floods in the Punjab. We are therefore obliged 
to appeal for funds outside our province. There was 
a noble response from Bombay during the floods of 
1927, when the Peoples’ Flood Relief Commiitee 
received nearly 2 lakhs of rupees from the Bombay 
Central Relief Fund. The distress is much more 
acute now, and my Committee is confident that its 
appeal for funds will not be made in vain. : 

In closing I beg to mention that our Committee is 
the only non-sectional ard non-communal Committee 
working in Sindh with the fullest co-operation from 


all. 
3:9: 1999 N. R. MALKANI 
Hyderabad Secretary 
[This was received early last week, and was 


written, as the reader will notice, on 3rd instant. At 
the time of its publication in Young India therefore 
the final fate will have been decided. Whatever the 
fate may be, the distress depicted in the appeal 
cannot be lessened. If God so wills it, the further 
calamity feared might have been avoided. In every 


case the appeal ought to find a generous response. 
M. K..G. ] 
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The U. P. Tour 


Gandhiji’s present U. P. tour programme opened 
formally on the 11th instant at Agra. It was feared by 
friends and medical advisers, when he started, that he 
would not be able to stand the heavy strain of touring 
in the U. P. so soon after his recent illness, and that the 
programme should therefore be postponed till he had 
sufficiently recovered strength. But Gandhiji was 
adamant. His faith in his capacity to face risks 
especially when they came in the course of his duties 
was as robust as ever. And with the weight of 
next year’s eventualities, he would not put off a settled 
programme for fear of accidents to his health. The 
friends had perforce to yield. As a. result of much 
discussion, however, the original programme was 
modified so as to give Gandhiji an extra week’s rest 
at Agra. Nor have the organisers of the tour, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Acharya Kripalani and their 
co-workers, spared any pains to make the strain of 
touring as light as possible, and if only the people will 
co-operate fully in their efforts in this behalf, one may 
well look forward, God willing, to the entire programme 
being gone through without a hitch. 

In Bhopal 

In response to the cordial invitation of His Highness 
the Ruler of Bhopal sent through Dr. Ansari, Gandhiji 
accepted a three days’ programme in the Bhopal State 
where from the moment of his arrival at the railway 
station he was surrounded with punctilious attention 
by the State officials, who were at the platform to 
accord welcome. Dr. Ansari together with Dr. Abdur 
Rahman, his colleague’ in attendance during 
Gandhiji’s memorable 21 days’ fast in Delhi, constituted 
himself his ‘jailer’ taking over charge of his health. 
Jamnalalji with his Khadi portfolio in perpetual had 
joined us from Bombay. His sleepless eye followed 
“every little detail about Gandhiji with a maternal 
vigilance. Mr. Khwaja and Dr. Zakir Husain, the 
Principal of the Jamia Millia, had come to discuss 
Jamia affairs with Gandhiji, and with the rest formed 
as congenial a company as Gandhiji could ever desire 
whether for work or holiday making. 

The City of the Lake 

From Rahmat Manzil, one of the Nawab’s palaces 
where Gandhiji was housed, the view commanded 
the still silver sheet of the Tal lake mirroring the 
sapphire depths below, and the amphitheatre of low- 
lying hills, with their sides covered with irreguler 
masses of sand-stone buildings and dark shady gardens 
rising tier upon tier in the distant background, was 
one of the most picturesque sights in India, In fact 
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those who can speak with authority have averred 
that the Tal lake of Bhopal is the finest of its type 
in India, not excluding even the fameus Tal in 
Naini. 

There was not much of a public programme in 
Bhopal. Both Gandhiji and Jamnalalji had several 
interviews with the Nawab Saheb when, among other 
things, agriculture and cottage industries, in which 
the Nawab Saheb is well-known to take a keen interest, 
naturally formed the main theme of conversation. 
There was a public functien, the first of its kind in 
the State, when under the chairmanship of Raja Avadh. 
Narayan,»the Finance Minister, a putse of Rs. 1,035 
collected by the citizens was presented to Gandhiji 
for Khadi. : 

What impressed Gandhiji miost was’ the striking 
simplicity of the life of the Ruler himself to which 
he made a pointed reference in his speech. 

““T confess,’ he began, “that when yielding to 
the loving insistence of His Highness and Dr. Ansari 
I accepted the invitation to visit Bhopal, I was prepared 
to find here the same regal splendour, the same waste- 
ful blaze of luxury as one comes across in our other 
present-day Indian States. But to my agreeable 
surprise I found His Highness living in a ‘palace’ 
which could be called as such only by courtesy, and 
which in fact could not stand comparison even with 
the lovely palatial residence of Dr. Ansari who was 
after all medical adviser to His Highness.” 


From the tribute to the simplicity of the Nawab’s 
surroundings the exposition of his conception of the 
Princes’ rule was an easy transition. Gandhiji 
reiterated his belief that the existence of the Indian 
Princes’ rule was in no way inconsistent with the 
evolution of true democracy. He was therefore no 


enemy of Indian States, and he entertained every 
hope of their reaching his ideal of democratic 
Swaraj which he often interpreted as Ramaraj. 


Using the word Ramaraj in a Musalman state and 
for an audience which had a very large number 
of Musalmans in it he immediately said, “I warn 
my Musalman friends against misunderstanding me in 
my use of the words ‘Ramaraj’, By Ramaraj I 
do not mean Hindu Raj. I mean by Ramaraj Divine 
Raj, the Kingdom of God. For me Rama and Rahim 
are one and the same deity. I acknowledge no other 
God but the one God of truth and righteousness. 
Whether Rama of my imagination ever lived or not 
on this earth, the ancient ideal of Ramaraj is undoub- 
tedly one of true democracy in which the meanest 
citizen could be sure of swift justice without an 
elaborate and costhky procedure. Even the dog is 
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described by the poet to have received justice under 
Ramaraj.”” Referenced’ to Hindu Muslim unity, Khadi 
and untouchability were inevitable. In alluding to his 
belief in Hindu Muslim unity he recalled his friendship 
with the late Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and asked for 
contributions to the Ajmal Jamia College and in so doing 
mentioned the heroic sacrifice of Dr. Zakir Husain 
and his colleagues who had reduced their honorariums 
to what might be termed a Starvation point. He asked 
the Hindus to give up untouchability if they would 
save Hinduism, and he reminded both Hindus 
and Musalmans, that if they would identify themselves 
with the poorest in the land they were bound to 
exclude from their wardrobes all foreign cloth 
and take to Khadi and encourage the spread of the 
spinning wheel. In response to his appeal for 
‘contributions for the Ajmal Jamia Fund a Committee 
was formed at once to make house to house 


collections. 


Sanchi 


It was impossible to leave Bhopal without paying 
a visit to the famous Buddhist tope at Sanchi. About 
a couple of furlongs from the Sanchi railway station, 
situated on the top of a hill, rising 250 feet high, is 
the celebrated stupa surrounded by innumerable 
archaeological remains in various stages bf restoration 
covering the social and religious history of an entire 
by-gone age. It was a privilege to follow the inter- 
esting elucidations of the various Jataka stories in 
bas-relief by Mr. Ghosal, the present Superintendent of 
the monument, who was tbere to show the place 
round to Gandhiji. As he spoke, the mute stone 
seemed to become eloquent, and as it were to narrate 
the story in all its various phases of one of the 
biggest spiritual upheavals known to humanity, viz., the 
birth and development of Buddhism and its final 
merging with the resurgent Hinduism under 
Shankaracharya, and the patient skill and industry in 
making the restorations and the consummate art with 
which the ancient spirit of the place has been 
preservéd by Sir John Marshall in the midst of 
modern changes in the environment elicited from 
Gandhiji his warmest appreciation. 


n the City of the Taj 


It was not without a regret that we left Bhopal on 
the night of the 10th for Agra where these notes are 
being written. Here Gandhiji has been lodged in a 
comfortable airy upper storey of a spacious red-stone 
building. Almost right under its walls flows the 
sacred Jumna while in the distant blue soars into 
sight the graceful white marble dome of the Taj on one 
side, while the red turrets and battlements of the Agra 
Fort meet the gaze on the other. Acharya Kripalani 
is living up to his best traditions of darvanship, and 
Gandhiji is being given a light programme of work 
on alternate days only to enable him to take the 
fullest rest possible in the circumstances. 


The Agra district is for the last two years 
lying under the shadow of hard times, while a visita- 
tion of loctsts has recently completed the tale of 
distress. But in spite of this calamity the people 
showed an admirable spirit by presenting to Gandhijia 
joint collection of Rs. 8,000, out of which Rs. 4,000 
represent the Agra citizens’ purse at a public meeting 
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on the evening of the 11th instant. Addresses on 
behalf of the District Congress Committee of Agra, 
the Agra District Board and the Agra Municipal 
Board and the Agra Youth League were also presented 
at ihis meeting. Gandhiji whilst thanking them on 
their collection and the admirable restraint which they 
had shown in presenting all their addresses at a single 
function declined to accept their plea in the Agra 
citizens’ address that hard times justified the limited 
size of their purse. “I know that the monied 
citizens of Agra could have made the purse bigger if 
they had wished. Hard times can not serve as a 
justification for them, for it is a notorious fact, thas 
famine conditions present opportunities for profiteering 
to the middlemen class of which they are not slow 
to take advantage. Hard times instead of putting a 
curb on your generosity ought to serve as a stimulant 
in the present case, because Khadi work for which the 
various purses are being raised is just the activity par 
excellence which is calculated to alleviate the distress 
caused by famine conditions. ” 


The rest of the speech was a solemn warning to 
the people to prepare for 1930 from now. “I am 
here to redeclare my faith in the potency of non- 
co-operation. You have all got to prepare for January 
1930 from now. The A.I.C.C. has already laid 
down the conditions by fulfilling which alone, in its 
opinion, Swaraj by non-violent means can be attained. It 


‘is the triple constructive programme, viz., the boycoit of 


foreign cloth through Khadi, the suppression of the drink 
and drug evil and the elimination of untouchability by 
the Hindus. And since all this work can be effectively 
done througha proper Congress organisation, the reorga- 
nisation of the Congress by the enrolment of Congress 
members is a necessity. Let me warn you solemnly that 
Swaraj or Independence is not 
going to drop down from heaven by a mere declara- 
tion by the Congress in December. I will go further 
and say, that unless in the meantime we shall have 
forged an effective sanction to back our declaration 
which we want to make, if the Government should 
refuse, to accept by the midnight of December ai. 
1929, the national demand, our declaration will remain 
@ dead letter and we skall be unable to do anything 
effective during 1930. 


Ladies’ Meetings 


The two ladies’ meetings that Gandhiji has had up 
to now—one at Agra, the other at Fatehabad,— were 
a pathetic demonstration of the handicap that the 


pburdah system. lays on the fair sex in the U.P 
But for this irrational practice a _ separate 
ladies’ meeting should have been altogether 


unnecessary as the ladies could by coming to the 
general Meeting easily hear - Gandhiji’s message and 
save his and the Organisers’ time and energy. 
The meeting at Agra was further marked by 
disorder and confusion. And at the end there was a 
general scramble for reaching the dais and touching 
his feet which not Only made confusion worse 
confounded but also rendered the task of making an 
organised collection on the spot well nigh impossible 
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Among the Students 
By far the most interesting function so fat. was 
ae Arp et Agra College and the St, John’s 
hae bees oe Beane in the hall of the former. It 
ght to Gandhiji’s notice that the evil of 
| ers was prevalent among the students in 
Dek. much greater degree than in any other 
province. Gandhiji therefore before beginning his 
address asked such students as were already married 
to raise their hands, only -to find that the statement 
made with regard to them’ was but too true. A 
shone query about the number of Khadi wearers 
elicited the fact that hardly a dozen~ from that vast 
audience wore Khadi. .These two little incidents gave 
Gandhiji his cue, and he made his address a disquisition 
on the beauty and necessity of brahmacharya for 
students and the duty of wearing Khadi. The students 
of one of the Colleges had said in their address that 
although they believed in the ideals for which 
Gandhiji stood, they were sorry to confess they were 
unable to put those ideals into practice. 
fore contented themselves with offering him only 
their hearts. This confession of helplessness and 
despair pained-Gandhiji. That was not the sort of 
thing that he was prepared to hear from the ycuth of 
the country. To whom was he to turn for hope and 
succour — he who was living as it were in the jaws 
of death—if not to. the youth of the country? And 
now the youth of the country turned to him and said 
that whilst they surrendered their hearts to him they 
were sorry that they were too weak to fulfil bis 
message! The youth were the salt of the nation. 
What hope could there be for the nation then if the 
salt lost its savour? “I am not prepared,” he 
proceeded, “to hear this confession of incapacity 
from studen‘s. All your scholarship, all your study of 
Shakespeare and Wordsworth would be vain if at the 
same time you do not build your character, and 
attain mastery aver your thoughis and actions. When 
you have attained self-mastery and learnt tc control 
your passions you will not utler notes of despair. You 
canuot give your hearts and profess poverty of action. 
To give one’s heart is to give all. You must to start 
with, have hearts to give. And this you can do if 
you will cultivate them. 
“But what is it instead that we find teday? The 
students in the U. P. today get married, not under 
compulsion from the parents I am told, but out of their 
Own insistent desire. During student days you are 
expected not to dissipate energy but to conserve it. I 
observe that over 50% of you are married, if you will 
make the best-of a bad job, you will in spite of your 
matriage put a severe resiraint upon your passions and 
lead whilst you are prosecuting your studies a life of 


They there- 


pure brahmacharya. And you will find that at the 
ehd of your studies you are all the better for that 
restraint, physically, mentally and _ spiritually. Do 


not by any means consider that I am presenting to 
you something that is utterly impossible of execution. 
The cult of those, who, though they may be married, 
are exercising perfect self-restraint on themselves, is 
increasing with much profit to themselves and to the 
general benefit of mankind. To those who are unmarried 
I would appeal to resist temptation. After all wearea 
slave nation struggling to break asunder the fetters that 


. and incur debts in so doing. You will, 


“keep us in that condition. Surely you at least should 


realise the sinfulness of bringing slave children into 
the world. Many young men from various colleges, 
not excluding your own, write to me pathetic letters 
asking me to tell them how they can get rid of their 
mental weakness. I have suggested to them the: age- 
old prescription. ‘They will no longer feel helpless if 
they will seek the help. of God through all their 
weakness. The same friend that told me about the 
marriage evil also comovlained to me that students 
were guilty of involving the. parents in extravagant 
expenditure on marriage ceremonies. Surely marriage, 
you ought to know, is a sacrament and ought not to 
carry any expenditure with it. If those who have 
money will not curb the desire to spend it on feasting 
and revelry, the poor people will want to copy them 
if you are 
rise revolt against any extravagant 
expenditure when you are ready to be married. ” 

Coming to the subject of Khadi Gandhiji said he was 
not ashamed to be called Khadi mad, and those who 
invited him to address them must be prepared to- 
listen to his message of madness. As he was coming 
over he was shown from a distance the hostels which 
they were occupying. They looked like palaces to 
him. If the students were not selfish they would wish 
every son and daughter of India to live even as_ they 
were living. But they knew full well that such a 
thing was impossible of fulfilment for many a 
generation yet to come in a country which was known 
to have at least ten crores of its population going 
without 2 full meal per day. If they believed in this 
statement which they could verify for themselves, if 
they explored the village conditions of India, they 
would one and all identify themselves somewhat with 
their starving countrymen by adopting Khadi. 


brave, in 
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Assam Flood Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged Rs, 1065-9-0 
Through ‘Navajivan’ Karyalaya Bombay 11-0-0 
‘Two Gentlemen,’ 6; T. C. Doshi 5. 
Ramjibhai Savabhai Ahmedabad 1-0-0 
“Ek Behn’ Junagadh 25-0-0 
Kalikaprasad Morar > 5-0-0 
Anandi Shivprasad Ajitrai Ahmedabad 10-0-0. 
Dahyabhai Navalram Shah Surat 1-0-0 
Through Gujarat Bandhu Samaj 35-0-0 
Raichand Shankardas, 5: Amarchand 
Vrajlal & Co., 5; Chhotalal Manilal 5; 
Raghunath Jethabhai, 5; Babu B. C. 


Rakshit, 5; Varma Kofoke, 5; Govardhan- 
das: Viril Sc C0. 5 10: 


Dahyabhai Narottamdas Ahmedabad 6-0-0 
Proceeds of 6 silver buttons received 

for Gujarat Flood Relief 

through Rambhai Fakirbhai Rander 1-2-0 
Students V. B. Rashtriya Vinayamandir, 

through Acharya Desaibhai Sunav 347-1-9 


—- 


Total Rs, 1,507-12=9 
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A Judge’s Indictment 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
I condense the following from a newspaper report: 


“It is extremely common for advocates for the 
defence in criminal cases to argue that the 
prosecution story is am entire concection by the 
police, and im the vast majority of cases no evidence 
whatever whether elucidated in cross-examination or 
offered in examination-in-chief is ever produced in 
support of this argument. Now either the contention 
is raised on direct instructions of the client, or it 
is deliberately raised by counsel without any 
instructions from the client. In the former case 
the accused has aggravated the heinousness of the 
offence with which he is charged. In a clear case 
of this kind the tribunal trying the case should take 
this into account as a circumstance warranting an 
increase in the sentence. In the latter case where 
the legal practitioner has acted without reasonable 
cause he is guilty of the grossest 
misconduct. Cross-examination on these lines is 
often grossly abused, and it is the duty of the 
trying jadge, if he has any suspicion when an 
advocate begins an attack upon: the prosecutor or 
a witness, to demand from the advocate an 
assurance that he has good grounds for making 
the suggestion. If such is not forthcoming, 
cross-examination on these lines .should be 
promptly stopped. If an assurance is given, but if 
it appears on the termination of the trial that no 
such grounds had existed the tribunal should bring 
the conduct of the advocate to the notice of the 
High Court. I make these observations in order 
that a check may be placed ona growing and 
Serious evil.” 

These are the remarks of the Chief Justice of the 
Patna High Court. 

I have said enough in these columns to show that 
justice is practically unobtainable in the so-called 
courts of justice in India. But I was unprepared for a 
Chief Justice (assuming that he is correctly reported ) 
becoming the framer of a gratnitous indictment against 
lawyers and their clients. These remarks of the Chief 
Justice of the Patna High Court, in my Opinion, amount 
to a threat to the accused persons and their counsel, 
If the fear af an increase in sentence or being 
disbarred hangs like Damocles’ sword on the accused 
person or his counsel as the case may be, it would be 
impossible for -either to impugn the conduct of the 
police. Whatever the learned Chief Justice’s experience 
may be, the experience of the man in the Street is, that 
in a vast number of cases the police story is mans- 
factured, and the growing evil is not in the accused or 
his counsel, but it is inthe police who therefore need 
to be checked in their excessive zeal to fasten a 
particular crime upon some one. The ordinary 
policeman is in mortal fear of degradation or dismissal, 
if be cannot secure convictions. It becomes therefore 
his interest to manufacture a casa in the absence of 
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reliable evidence. The judge theréfore whose duty is 
to presume the innocence of every accused person 
coming before him would think twenty times before 
he puts a single obstacle in his way. Where is the 
lawyer who has not often felt the truth of the statement 
which he makes but which he is unable to prove? 
And even a Charles Russel will be hard put to it to 
demonstrate the truth that he feels within himself if 
for fear of being disbarred in case he fails to prove 
his charge, he is hampered in the course of his 
cross-examination or examination-in-chief? The Piggot 
forgeries would never have been proved bat for his 
fiery cross-examination. A lawyer who believes in 
the innocence of his client, whether he is prompted 
by him or no, is bound, in order to discover the truth, 
to impugn by way of cross-examination or otherwise 
the prosecution story. This however is commonsense 
and common law, but both are at a discount in India’s 
courts of justice. When it is a question of the 
prestige of the Government which in its turn depends 
upon the prestige of the police, the judges consider it 
their duty to protect that prestige by turning prosecutors 
themselves. It is sad, but it is true. The Chief Justice © 
of the Patna High Court is to be congratulated upon 
his boldness in emphasising the fact. 


Notes 


Arbitration v. Brute Force | 

The Working Committee of the Congress being 
invited to express its opinion on the Golmuri Tinplate 
Workers’ strike instructed the Secretary to correspond 
with the employers and put the correspondence before 
its next meeting so as to enable it to understand both 
sides of the question and to form an opinion.. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru immediately entered into corres- 


 pondence with the employers and has now prepared 


an elaborate note. I must not go into the merits of 
the strike. From the correspondence and the note I 
see that there are vital differences of opinion even on 
facts between the employers and thosé who represent 
the strikers. One thing however stands out prominently 
that this is a strike on the part of workers ina concern 
which is heavily protected at national expense. The 
Congress members supported the protective tariff in 
the full belief that the industry was a national industry, 
that the workers were well-treated and that the industry 
deserved support on merits. The Congress therefore 
is bound to interest itself in the doings of a concern: 
of this description. The main demands are: 

1. That there should - be an impartial committee 
of enquiry into all the grievances; 

2. That there should be no victimisation; 

3. That the case pending in the courts against 
strikers for picketing etc. be withdrawn. 

Hitherto the employers appear to have ridden the 
high horse. They are represented by the powerful 
Burmah Oil Co. and Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Co. 
They can afford to lose money to any extent, The 
correspondence before me shows that they are un- 
willing to go to arbitration, and they are relying upon 
the force which money and prestige can give them. 
The public need not worry over the intricacies of the 
case which is becoming complicated by the inter- 
vention of the Pathans and many other things that have 
happened. in the course of this unusual strike. The 
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employers seek to hide themselves behind the plea 
that the strike was premature. Surely at best it is 
but a technical defence. Public opinion therefore 
should concentrate upon the reasonable demands that 
the men have made. Th vy do not say that their case 
Should be accepted by the public as such, but they 
ask for the public opinion in favour of the appoint- 
ment of an impartial committee of enquiry into their 
Btievances with the usual cond'tions as to restoration 
of the pre-strike position. On this there can be no 
two opinions. The strongest combination of employers 
must accept the principle of arbitration if capital and 
labour are ever to live in peace. 

What is Utopean ? 

I have before me a report of the speech recently 
delivered by Acharya Kripalani before a meeting 
convened to protest against the resolution of the Meerut 
College Board regarding participation by the students 
and professors of the College in political meetings. 
Speaking on the non-co-operation programme he is 
reported to have said: 

“It has become the fashion in our days to 
consider the non-co-operation programme to be 
Utopian, but I ask yon what can be more 
Utopian than to suppose that this country can 
content itself with political liberty without asserting 
its economic independence. What can be more 
Utopian than to think that we can be free without 
even the limited Swadeshism implied in the boycott 
of foreign cloth and the manufacture of our own? 
What can be more Utopian than to expect real 
national workers out of those who live and move 
and have their being in Government schools and 
colleges which are in every way soulless foreign 
institutions ? If national life means anything, there 
must surely be a scheme of national education 
wholly under national guidance and control, in tune 
with the past, responsive to the present and fully 
conscious of the country’s destiny in the future. 
I ask again what can be more Utopian than to 
expect Swaraj from the activities of the imitation 
Parliaments at Delhi and Simla and their provincial 
offshoots. Were they designed for erbling India 
to realise her full height? They could only fulfil 
this purpose by destroying themselves and giving 
place to institutions natural to the soil and created 
by our own strength and initiative, not descending 
as doubtful gifts from our foreign masters. Take 
again the law courts. I say that to expect justice 
from them as they are constituted today is all 
moonshine. Lastly to believe that the din and 
the noise created by a few toy bombs and pistol 
shots can overthrow the organised and mailed 
despotism that passes muster under the name of 
Government is mid-summer madness that can appeal 
only to immature and ovet-emotional brains, rightly 
impatient of thraldom but still lacking in the 
exact calculation involved in solving the great 
national problem.” 


I hope that these words went home to the 
Acharya’s audience. The stydents will never b> able 
to give a good account of themselves in the struggle 
for freedom unless they become silent, effective, stout- 
hearted, self-sactificing workers. M. K. G. 
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From Tamilnad 
Il 


A look at the Madras p2pers of the last fortnight 
might give the reader an impression that Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel bad gone to Tamiinad to fight the forces 
of communalism. But he had no such thing in 
mind. Accustomed to talking straight and not mincing 
matters, he came face to face with exploitation in 
various forms and he delivered frontal attacks on 


them wherever he went. “ We have been exploiting 
Gandhiji ali these years, and I want to put my 
foot down on that exploitation. Let us be honest, 


let us not ask him to be at the helm of our affairs if 
we do not believe in his programme. I have not the 
slightest doubt in my mind that our salvation must 
come through the old non-co-operation programme 
which within a year’s working. of it bad shown us 


visions of Swaraj. It had created an atmosphere of 


- purity before which even the scoucdre!ls quailed and 


did not dare to behave improperly. Bat we gave up 
that programme, and for six years have had another 
programme which has done nothirg but bring to the 
surface corruption, selfishness, hypocrisy. That 
programme has been played out. The brilliant work 
of the President of the Assembly and his rulings have 
not helped us. Not a screw in the Government 
machinery is loose, and instead of looking to the 
Congress and the constructive programme for our 
salvation, we have come to look to the legislatures. 
We must end this state of affairs. But if we cannot, 
and if we must work the legislatures, let us work 
them honestly, let us solve at least the two problems 
of land rev2nue and prohibition. But there I am face 
to face with another form of exploitation. In the 
mame of the self-respect movement, in the name of 
social reform, I see that the ignorant unsophisticated 
non-Brahman masses are being exploited. The 
foundations of their belief and their faith are shaken, 
and the youth are being nurtured on caste hatred and 
hatred of everything that Hinduism all over India 
holds sacred. Da you want to isolate yourself from | 
the rest of India? Your politicians want provincial 
autonomy in Congress matters, and you want a licence 
to keep on fighting. I tell you, it is nothing short of 
suicidal. Take it from me that all who stir up the 
forces of hatred will have to answer before God. But 
even here if you feel that you must fight, I implore 
you to bury the hatchet for one year, I implore you 
to forget your differences and work hand in hand 
with the Brahmans. Bardoli has already prepared the 
ground, and with a slight effort you have simply to 
reap the harvest. Government dares to go on with 
resettlements, simply because it knows that in the 
Council you have no strength and outside you are 
busy fighting communal battles. For Heaven’s sake 
give up the squabbles and unite.” This, I think, is a 
faic summary of Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s speeches in 
Tamilaad, but his pitiless vision of naked reality was 
too much for the communalists, and their organs 
indulged in vulgar and vehement abuse of him. 

The rousing receptions that he received everywhere 
and the talks he had with non-Brahmans at every 
place he visited proved that the abuse 
touched those for whom it was meant, 
effect it had on Spt. Vallabbbhai 


had not 
aud the only 
was that he rubbed 
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in what he wanted to say with greater persistence and 
vigour. Youngsters were put up at various meetings 
to disturb the proceedings in the name of the “self- 
In Trichinopoly they handed in 
in a note full of vile abuse not only of Sjt-C. 
Rajagopalachariar who seems to be the chosen target 
of their poisonous arrows, but even of Sjt. Shrinivas 
Iyengar and the Rt. Hon’ble Shrinivas Shastri. “I refuse 
to take notice of questions couched in filthy and abusive 
language,’ he sternly said, and poured out an utterance 
full of righteous indignation which will be remembered 
not only in Trichinopoly but wherever the columns 
of the Hindu are read: “‘ Those who are nurturing 
young men of this presidency on class hatred, mutual 
distrust and suspicion, are guilty of a crime for which 
they will have to answer before God. I am charged 
with borrowing my opinions from my Brahman friends 
whose company. I am asked to avoid. I want those 
non-Brahmans to come forward in public or private 
to point out the spots in the character of my Brahman 
friends. They may get angry when I call them spot 
less, but abuse is no argument. If there are no 
Brahmans with whom you can agree, if all Brahmans 
as a class are bad according to you, I must say 
there must be something wrong with you. Every 
community has its black sheep. Have you ever 
ventured to point your finger at a foreigner if he is 
a bad man? Today the whole administration is ip 
the hands of a handful of foreign. Brahmins. You are 
prepared not only to tolerate them but to worship 
them. You feel proud of associating with them, but 
are ashamed of your own countrymen. I want, if it is 
in my power, to wean young men from this poisonous 
propaganda. I am‘told that there is a class of people 
here who claim superiority by birth. Ido not believe 
in such. superiority. In a land where Ramanuja 
had a non-Brahman Guru, why should I feel disturbed ? 
If I am pure, if I do not do anything wrong, why 
should I be disturbed. by others claimipg superiority 
over me? It is open to me to claim my own 
position, but let no one forget the. foreigners’ claim of 
superiority over both Brahmans and non-Brahmans. I 
* pray to God that your leaders may understand that 
they are misleading young men and that they will be 
leaving a legacy for whlch they will repent in the 
years to come. To the young men I say, avoid 
reading poisonous newspapers. They are walking 
plagues. Do not read them, even if they abuse only 
your enemy. Understand that to abuse or to hear abuse 
is a crime. The man who wants to be brave to fight 
for his country never indulges in or tolerates abuse.” 

But the particular section that indulged in the 
abuse evidently does not want a fight, even in the 

matter of land revenue, and the infuriated organ 
claiming to speak on its behalf went the length not 
only of suggesting that everything was well with 
non-Brahman politics but that Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s help 
and guidance in land revenue agitation were not wanted 
and that his presence in the presidency was a ‘curse.’ 

Which of the two—Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s presence or 

the poisonous propaganda—was a curse was effectively 
shown by the desire expressed everywhere for guidance 
on the question of land revenue, and by the youths 
flocking to see him everywhere. Mirasdars at every 
place saw him, and those in Madras are already 


respect movement.’ 
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concerting measures for a presidency land league. 
Soon after the meeting in Trichinopoly was over the 
youths who had interrupted him crowded round his 
car asking questions. “Tell me, first,” asked 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai, “who teaches you this propaganda of 
hatred and abuse?” “ Onur South Indian leaders,” was 
their reply; “we are sorry, but we would like you to 
answer a few questions.” “Yes, you may come to me,” 
said he. “But, sir, if we write in the newspapers, 
would you not reply?” “I don’t read your newspapers. 
Why not write to me a letter?” “But if we write 
to Young India?” “Yes; then you are sure to have 
a reply, if you imitate the spirit and tone of that 
paper.” “Thank you, sir,” said the youths and 
dispersed with “three cheers for our non-Brahman 
leader Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel”! The Youth League 
at Salem—all non-Brahmans—not only invited‘ the 
Sardar to receive an address from them but prémised 
to be free from the virus of communalism. «Their 
address of just three or four sentences speaks volymes 
for them: “ Your presence here today is an inspiration 
to all of us to do what little we can in the service of 
the country. You have, by the victory won by you in 
the Bardoli struggle, shown how potent is the weapon 
of non-violent nonco-operation for remedying all our 
grievances, great and small. The members of this 
League have faith in the constructive programme of 
the Congress, and believe that Khadi and the spirit 
signified by Khadi will help to- regenerate the country 
and enable it to regain its past glory. As we believe 
in unity and comradeship prevailing among all fhe 
various sections of our countrymen, your appeal to 
the South Indian young men, both Brahman and 
non-Brahman, to act as_ comrades in the service of 
the land and to claim no preferences except by 
sheer merit has delighted us, and we, the members 
of this League, promise to foster this spirit among 
us.” And as we were leaving the presidency we 
heard the news that the members of the Victoria Hostel 
— most of them students of.the Presidency College — 
had excluded from their reading room the paper carrying 
on this poisonous propaganda. At Madura a peasant 
from a neighbouring village had come to acquaint 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai with the conditions of land and land 
revenue assessment in the presidency. He was evidently 
reading the papers, and cited instances to show that in 
the case of some of his own friends the self-respect 
movement had served but to gain their selfish ends. As 
we motored from Tiruchengodu to Salem we passed 
through little villages on the banks of the Kaveri. 
The villagers, most of them non-Brahmans, had arranged 
a nice reception, one of the non-Brahman leaders 
handed Rs. 100 to the Sardar “to be used for the 
welfare of the poor,” and another invited him to his 
house where he acquainted him with the conditions 
of things in those parts. He talked of the corruption 
of officers in the irrigation department and of the 
general indifference of the Council members _represent- 
ing the area to the welfare of the peasants. 
“ But don’t you represent the matiers to the Council 
members?” asked the Sardar. “Why not ask them to 
come and see. things for themselves?” The peasant 
laughed and said, “They got their votes all right. 
What do they care now?” “ But then you should not 
have given them the votes,” said Sjt. Vallabhbhai. 
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the votes.” “So then,” said the Sardar laughing, “ you 
need not complain of excessive land revenue. You 
made up for it during election time” “ No, sir,” they 
said, “ that was hardly enough to cover the revenue.” 


Plain Talk to M L. C.’s 


And that brings me to the woeful state of things 
prevailing in many Parts of the presidency. The 
elections to the local bodies and the Municipal 
Councils had been, we were told, all prolific sources of 
corruption, and there was mot a speech where the 
Sardar had not to advert to the circumstance. Added 
to this was the general indifference of the so-called 
representatives to the welfare of their constituencies. 
They had no time left for these local problenis, before 
the more urgent ones of party and communal warfare. 
“ne cup of the Sardar’s indignation was full as he 
went through parts of the Tiruchengodu | taluka 
Surrounding the Gandhi Ashram, Padupalayam. 
Thousands of men, women and children are suffering 
from scarcity of water and there is @ general famine 
in those parts. There is no fodder for cattle, and trees 
are being denuded of their leaves and branches 
to feed the poor skeletons. Hundreds invade 
Sjt. Rajagopalachari’s Ashram at Pudupalayam for 
cheap grain, and the ‘touchables’ are angry that the 
relief should be reserved for the ‘untouchables. ’ 
“Gandhi wells’ were dug in the area by the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh, but all of them are dry. The Chief 
Minister of Madras hails from this very Taluka. But 
neither the M. L. C.’s nor the Chief Minister seem. 10 
have done anything to relieve the misery of the 
distressed. It was no place to talk to these people 
about the sufferings and exploits of the peasants of 
Bardoli. Whom could they refuse to pay the revenue? 
They had to pay the revenue to their Mittadar who 
was scarcely in a better plight than they. As some 
one asked one of the women who had come with 


- her yarn to the Gandhi Ashram yarn depot whether k 


She knew Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s name, she gave a reply 
which cannot be forgotten: “What do I care who 


he is? I must have something ‘o fill my _ belly. 
That’s all I know.” On the day we visited the 
villdge ten families had left for Penang in 


search of employment. It is in this area that 
_ Sjt. Rajagopalachariar with a small band of co-workers 
is working,—a target on the one hand of ithe 
unaccountable wrath and abuse of some non-Brahman 
leaders, and on the other of the indignation of ignorant 
and superstitious peasants who attribute the anger. of 
the gods to his refusal to recognise untouchability, 
and threaten him with boycott and non-cooperation. I 
take a long extract from the Sardar's speech at 
| Pudupalayam for the benefit as well of those immediately 
concerned as of the M. L. C.’s in other provinces: 
“The real remedy is in your hands. You are 
suffering because of your ignorance. Round about 
Salem district there is plenty of water, there are 
rivers flowing full of water, and people in Tanjore who 
get that water for their wet lands suffer from excess 
of water. Why should you then be without any 
water at all? You may not know but I may tell you 
that you have paid and made provisicn for a famine 
of- this nature and there is a big reserve fund at the 
disposal of Government. It is the Famine Insurance 


fomenters of divisions 
. Propaganda of self-respect based on hatred was going 


Fund and you have al) insured against famine and 
contributed every year towards the Fund. There are 
many lakhs of rupees to your credit lying with the 
Government of Madras. Even during the famine 
years you are being charged. for that insurance. But 
you know nothing about it.@ You do not even ask for 
help. You make no noise. You do not agitate. No 
One outside your area knows that you are suffering from 
famine. Even your - own people in this presidency 
se2m to know nothing about you and Government of 
Course can know nothing. Well, we had a terrible 
famine two years ago in the shape of the floods 
and I tell you what we did. The distressed _ 
people in Gujarat asked Government to give them 
something from the Insurance Fund at their disposal, 
Government said it was a fund for insurance against 
famine but not against floods. The people said it 
Was worse than famine. And _ the Government had at 
last to yield and to pay one crore and twenty five 
lakhs of rupees. Why don’t you get your money? 
You must not be Sitting still and crying for charity. 
Government is intended for helping you in such 
matters. If Government does not help you in such a 
Crisis, what is the need of having such a Government? 
But how can I blame Government if it knows nothing 
about your suffering? I don’t know if people ever 
came here asking for votes. Well, they are Sitting in 
the Council. Do they know anything about your 
distress? Ge and tell them. You need not even go 
there, send them a representation and they are bound 
to come. Tell them what you are suffering from, 
show them your starving cattle, your waterless wells, 
and the number of houses which are being vacated by 
families migrating to Penang in search of employment, 
If your representatives do not come, ask them to 
resign. If you want to cross a river and your boat 
is in charge of a man who does not know how to 
ply the oars, you are Sure to go to the bottom. But 
you must not despair. Learn to agitate, go to the 
Collector, bring him here and acquaint him with your 
condition. How is the world to know that. you are 
suffering? If you fail after having informed Govern- 
ment and after having sufficiently agitated, we shall 
think of other remedies, There is no wrong without 
a remedy, and for you I Suggest what is the easiest 
remedy. Government is bound to advance you money, 
bound to advance you doles and loans, and to Open 
famine relief works, and make water available.” And 
SO On and so forth in Lokamanya Tilak’s: best manner, 
It is these conditions that Stirred the Sardar to 
indignation and from every platform he asked the 
and dissensions how their 


to help these poor people. “In heat and drought 
only the cactus seems to flourish, and our public 
life will be covered all over with cactus if we 
do not clear it and refresh it with the water of good- 
will and harmony,” he said at Salem. “I have: 
described to you conditions which should draw from 
us tears of blood. There is time yet to unite. Stop that 
propaganda for God’s sake and Organise the people,” 
The Future 


But let not the reader run away with the thougit that 
the forces of hatred ahd dissension have got the upper . 
hand throughout. the province and that there is no 


hope for the future. At all the places he visited — 
Kumbhakonam, Trichinopoly, Madara, Dindigul, Salem 
—the Municipal Boards presented him with addresses 
of welcome, and thousands who heard him hailed bis 
message as one full of hope. The Brahman conscience 
is also slowly being aroused. For instance the Sardar’s 
utterances on the land revenue question attracted the 
attention of a Brahman mirasdar of Tanjore who came 
with his account books and a load of settlement 
reports to show how oppressive the Madras land 
revenue policy had beer. The speeches carried him 
off his feet and he followed us right up to Salem, 
perhaps sitting the first time in his life side by side 
with the Panchamas in the Ashram at Podupalayam. 
At the close of the meeting he was moved to make 
a speech in which he said: “I have been taking the 
name of God all my life, but I see God face to face 
today. He has incarnated Himself in the suffering ryots 
and so-called untouchables sitting here; and there 
can be no true worship of God without the relief of 
the sufferings of the people.” In Madura one felt 
as though something of the fragrance of 1921 
had yet been lingering. There was Sjt. Vaidyanath 
Iyer who yet swore by the old non-co-operation 
programme, and though domestic worries demanded 
from him the patience of a Job and the endurance 
of a Socrates, he would be the first to take a plunge 
if again the bugle were to be sounded. We met 
in the Kbadi Vastrayalayam, which was doing good 
business, a lady who had been a regular Khadi wearer 
and spinner lending her helping hand wherever it 
was wanted. There was Sjt. Vedaram Iyer still keeping 
his morning hours sacred to the spinning vheel, 
and there was an old Musalman (friend keeping 
the flag flying in a neighbouring village with his faith 
undimmed all these years. Even now you find numérous 
Vakils and Municipal Councillors wearing Khadi 
habitually, and the Hindi prachar workers, all 
Khadivalas, distributed in various parts ef the province, 
are all more or less workers in the same cause. 
There are in Madras workers like Sjt. D. R. Mahacev 
Iyer living on a miserable pittance and carrying on 
constructive work, and men like the Maunananda 
Swami who have been’ working away without 
haste and without rest in fiteral silerce for several 
years. At Dindigul we have Shrimati Shiva Kammu 
Ammal, suffering from pu!monary trouble, a- regular 
spinner and member of the A.I.S.A., and when we 
went there she was getting ready te send 30,000 yards 
of yarn as a gift to Gandhiji or his birthday. 
There are many young men working away Boiselessly, 
uncomplainingly, in an atmosphere of vilification ard 
hatred. Sjt. Varadachari’s simplicity, his learning and 
his humility, the Sardar held up to the students as a 
model to copy. And may I say there are old men yet, 
with the ardour of youth at the age of 80, dreaming 
dreams of a revival of the old non-co-operticn programme 
and the coming of Swaraj? 


The tide of non-co-operation -has, as elsewhere, 
receded. But there are, as we have still a 
number of shells strewn on the shore which continue 
singing to us ‘of the awful mysteries of the tide, ’ 
and inspiring us with the hope that the tide is coming 
again, and Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s visit has succeeded in 
‘breaking down the apple-cart of the prevailing 
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politics,” as a friend put it, in exposing 2 movement 
“which will now break down by the sheer weight of 
its godlessness,” as a great man put it, and has 
‘revived the drooping spirits of the workers,” as a 
worker put it. Why then should it not bring back 
the tide again ? M. D. 


Some Telling Figures 
The Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee has collected 
the following facts and figures: 


Foreign yarn and cloth imported Rs. 66 crores 
Total cloth consumed per head 13 yards 

Village population 29 crores 
Persons dependent on agriculture 23 crores 


Persons employed for part of the year 11 crores 
Agricultural indebtedness of India . Rs. 700 crores 


Average daily income per head 1 anna 7 p. 
Average daily income from spinning 1 anna 
Total employees in mills, factories, 

workshops and industries 15 lakhs 
Capital invested in textile mills Rs. 51 erores 
Persons employed in textile mills 3€ lakhs 


Capital invested in Khadi by A.I.S. A. Rs. 21 lakhs 


Persons employed by A. I. S. A. 1 lakh 
Cost per head of giving employment 

through mills Rs. 1,328 
Cost per head of giving employment 

through hand-spinning Rs. 21 

. Proportion of wages for labour to cost 

of mill clazh 25% 
Proportion of wages for labour to cost 

of Khadi 73% 


I am almost sure that the import figures given by 


_ the calculator in the Foreign Cloth Boycott Committee’s 


office are considerably below the total. I know that 
that office always errs on the right side. Let us 
therefore take the 66 crores as the correct figure. It 
means a tax we are paying per head of over Rs. 2 
per year, and itis a tax. which we pay for our 
idleness. If the 66 crores of rupees could be kept in 
the country and circulated among the 11 crores who 
are unemployed for four months, they will then have 
Rs.6 added to their incomes for part employment 
during the year, a by no means insignificant addition. 
The service rendered by indigenous mills compared to 
that rendered by Khadi appears too insignificant to be 
of any account. They can never cope with the 
problem of the terrible unemployment of millions of 
men and women, and even the few labourers for whom 
they can find émployment get only 25 % of the cost 
of textile manufacture whereas the labourers for Khadi 
get 73 % for work done in their own cottages and 
without the demoralising atmosphere that surrounds 
factory labour. M. K. G. 
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Here is the diary and details of collections to the 
date of writing, 7. ¢., 20th instant: 

Collection from Agra and District from 11th 
to 19th September 1929: General purse ( Rs. 1,657-0-0 
earmarked for Lalaji fund ), Rs. 4,000-0-0; Through 
Jouhari ( Lalaji Fund), 101-0-0; Public collection 
( meeting ), 110-8-4; Ladies’ purse, 3010-0; Ladies’ 
meeting, 142-9-6; Youth League, 81-0-0; St. John’s 
College, 451-0-0; Agra College (Lalaji Fund), 
580-4-3; Ornaments, 74-13-0; Addresses 
91-0-0; Shyam Kutir, 101-0-0; Collections by 
students (through Kripalaniji ), 54-15-0; Youth 
League address sold, 2-0-0; Fatehabad purse, 501-0-0; 
Fatehabad collections, 118-15-0; Purse Kirauli, 


106-5-0; Kirauli Students’ purse, 25-0-0; Purse in | 


Bharkol, 21-0-0; Achnera purse, 251-0-0; Achnera 
purse (Lalaji Fund), 51-0-0; Purse Fatehpur 
Sikri, 219-0-0; Fatehpur Sikri collections, 38-1-5; 
Etmadpore purse, 501-0-0; Etmadpore collections, 
69-2-0; Firozabad purse, 1,001-0-0; Firozabad 
collections, 75-1-9; Ornaments, 33-3-0; 
sold, 17-1-0; Miscellaneous collections, 114-2-0; 
Cushion sold (Bhopal), 10-0-0; Total Rs. 9,243-2-3. 
Earmarked for Lalaji Fund, Rs. 2,399-4-3. | 

Mainpuri District, 20th September, 1929: Purse 
Manikpur, Rs.101; Purse Arya Sevak Dal, 5-0-0; 
Addresses sold, 2-12-0; Purse!Baltigrha, 31-0-0; Purse 
Shikohabad, 851-0-0; Ladies’ purse Shikohabad, 22-0-0; 
Purse Abhir Shatri School, 151-0-0; Paperweights sold, 
4-0-0; Purse Sarsaganj, 351-0-0; Purse Mandai, 51-0-0; 
Purse Bharol, 505-2-3; Shrimati Virvati, Bhbarol, 
62-0-0; Chaudhri Nawab Abdullab, Bharol, 51-0-6; 
Purse Ghiror, 91-0-0; Purse Kalhor, 251-0-0; Purse 


Daunahap, 101; General collections, 221-12-0; Orna- © 


ments and one sovereign, 68--2--0; Mainpuri Town, 

General purse, (Lalaji Memorial Rs. 101) 1,101-0-0; 

General meeting collections, ( Lalaji memorial Re. 1) 

131-0-7; Plate sold, 50-0-0; Thakur Dvarka Singh 

( Tondoli ), 51-0--C;, Students Mission High School, 

151-0-0; Ladies’ purse, 230-0-0; Ladies’ meeting 

collections, 80-12-3. 

21st September : Bhongoan, Rs. 261; Bewar, 101; 

- General collections, 43-12-7, Total Rs. 5,121-6-2. 
Grand Total. Rs. 14,364-8-5. ; 

After nine days of comparative rest Gandhiji’s 

brief convalescence — if one may so describe his stay 

in Agra — came to an end on the 19th. The interval 

n opportunity which he had longed for 


ave to him a : 
iz the famous historical] sites 


gall along to visit some of 
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in and about Agra. I must resist the temptation of 
describing the solemn impression made on the mind 
by some of the masterpieces of Moghul architecture 
seen by us. The visit to Akbar’s ancient capital 
Fatehpur Sikri, however, where the celebrated 
‘Ibadat Khana’ or the Hall of Cosmopolitan Worship 
built by that great emperor stands forth like a sermon 
in stone as it were for all times on broad tolerance 
and catholicism in religion, must be noted. Equally 
imperishable was the impression left on the mind 
by the Taj, ‘a dream turned into marble’ as it has 
been described. “i 

The rest of the programme for the week consisted 
of a couple of flying visits to the villages of Kirauli, 
Fatehabad, Achnera and Ferozabad. These of course - 
were business visits. In spite of famine conditions 
people came forward with their coppers and rupees. 
At Achnera Gandhiji was called upon to open a 
Khadi Bhandar for which a local gentleman had 
donated Rs.500. The Ferozabad purse was more 


substantial consisting as it did of Rs. 1,000. The address 


of welcome presented to Gandhiji gave © an interesting 


-if sad picture of the state of Congress affairs in the 


Tehsil. For instance it claimed with much pride that its 
people had done their bit for their ‘untouchable’ 
brethren who were freely admitted to public schools 


-and temples, and allowed to participate in the celebration 


of public fairs and festivals, but quietly added that 
the Mehtars— who constituted the bulk of the 
so-called untouchable population—were still excluded 


from this elementary right. Similarly it mentioned 
that a local gentleman had made a donation of one 
hundred spinning wheels to the Congress, but 


significantly admitted that 
had not yet been able to set them going although at 
the same time five hundred. spinning wheels were 
plying in the Tehsil of Ferozabad independently of 
the Congress. Again, there were stated to be 150 
handlooms in the Tehsil but:75 % of them were using 
mill .yarn. The reference* to. “untouchability’ was 
especially unfortunate. It would have been far more 
courageous and truthful to, make an open and frank 
confession of failure in this respect than to try to 
cover up the failure by a: weak and obvious camouflage. 
It would have indicated true humility and made for 


the Congress Committee 


better effort in future. As it was, its lack of 
straightforwardness could only have deeply pained 
Gandhiji. 


Dayal Bagh 
It was along cherished wish that Gandhiji fulfilled 
when he visited Dayal Bagh. He had promised several 
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correspondents who had pressed him that he should 
see this institution when he visited Agra and had time 
enough for the purpose. The Dayal Bagh is a settle- 
ment of the Radhaswami sect situated at a distance 
of about two miles from Agra and covers over 500 
acres of ground. It is under the personal supervision 
of the spiritual head who bears the title of Sahibji 
Maharaj. The Sahibji Maharaj is the fifth head of 
the sect which was founded about sixty eight years 
ago. The foundation of the present institute was laid 
in 1915 but it has now a colony of 2,000 souls. “In 
order,” the illustrated pamphlet issued by the manage- 
ment says, “to make life pleasant for the residents, 
pains have been taken to provide, within the colony, 
all the necessary conveniences of life. For example 
the colony has its own electric supply and waterworks, 
its own flour and oil mills, its own farms and 
factories, and its own hospitals and stores. The 
scrupulously clean roads with rows of shady trees on 
both sides, the beautiful flower -gardens, fountains 
and playgrounds and the various public institutions 
contribute in no small measure to the felicity of life. 
In the colony, there are schools to teach aris, sciences 
and handicrafts, shops and factories to give practical 
training in mechanical and electrical engineering and 
in other industries, a bank and an orphanage, and an 
agricultural farm and a dairy. The rules and regula- 
tions of the colony, moreover, which are applicable to 
all the residents equally and are observed religiously, 
keep many an illand evil off their doors. For exampie, 
no resident of the colony is allowed to own any im- 
movable property in the locality and it is compulsory 
for all maternity cases to go for delivery to the 
maternity hospital. It is also compulsory for all boys 
and gitls of school-going age to go to school. All 
the residents attend the morning and evening Satsang 
( Divine Service) and keep their persons and clothes 
clean. Every resident is expected to use the cloth 
and other articles, made in the factories of the colony, 
and thereby contribute his quota to the growth and 
prosperity of its industries.’ 


As our party was being taken round to the various 
blocks of buildings I could not help feeling that here 
there was a successful attempt to imitate the Western 
institutions almost in every detail. In the industries 
department they have inventions continually going on. 
They claim to produce better and cheaper electric 
fans, better fountain pens and several other things of 
daily use in westernised households. No wonder that 
at the meeting of the Satsangis, held in what 
might be termed its town hall, a lofty well-ventilated 
commodious building, to welcome Gandhiji, the 
Superintendent of the Arts College in his speech said 
that there were obviously differences of methods 
between them and Gandhiji, but that their goal was 
the same, namely self-realisation. Gandhiji in his reply 
reciprocated the sentiment, admitted the differences and 
hoped that they constituted a variety in keeping with 
nature and net repugnant to it. The Radhaswami 
Sangat are radicals in social reform. They do not 
believe in caste. They inter-caste and 
inter-communal marriages. The Mafriage ceremony is 
incredibly simple. It consists in registration by the 
registrar of marriages appointed by the Sangat. The 
women have perfect freedom and wear white sadis. 


insist upon 
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The costume is a copy of the Parsi women’s dress 
including the headkerchief. 

I give the tenets in the words of the pamphlet I 
have already referred to: 

“The Tenets of the Radhaswami Faith are based 
upon a living belief in (a) the existence of God, 
(b) continuity of lifé after death, and (c) oneness of 
the essence of God and the spirit-entity in man. It is 
held that there is one God, the True Supreme Being, 
who is the fountain-head of all spiritual energy and 
the Creator of the whole universe. In the beginning of 
creation, the manifestation of spiritual energy took 
place in the form of a spiritual current, preceded by 
an upheaval in the Supreme reservoir of Spiritual 
energy. The spiritual current and the upheaval were 
accompanied by spiritual sounds whicb, when reduced 
to articulate speech, constitute the words “ Radha’ and 
‘Swami’ respectively, and thus the name “ Radhaswami’ 
is believed to be the Prime word or True Name of 
the Supreme Being.” 

The institution enjoys ample Government patronage. 
Its educational institutions are affiliated and are in 
receipt of grants from the Government. Gandhiji’s 
dearly beloved Khadi was conspicuous by its absence 
and the looms were working on mill-spun yarn, thus 
according to him shutting the door in the face of 
Daridranarayan. But the Sahibji Maharaj, whilst 
talking to the party, laid great stress upon the fact 
that the management had made it a point not to invite 
visitors as they had yet nothing to show of which 
they could be proud. They had not yet realised 
their own hope and ambition. But they welcomed 
those who cared to visit their institution. 

Advice to the Workers 

In accordance with his practice in his tours Gandhiji 
had a long heart to heart talk with workers from Agra 
and the districts who over 31 in number, met 
Gandhiji at his residence in an informal gathering. 
What struck Gandhiji painfully in the course of his 
talk with them was a deep feeling of pessimism 
and despair which they betrayed. “It is so late in the 
day and we have so few trained workers for Khadi 
work; what can we do?’ they bitterly complained to | 
Gandhiji. “ Whose fault?’ sharply retorted Gandhiji as 
he proceeded to lay bare his grief to them. “By the 
sheer strength of its size and numbers the U.P. can 
dictate terms to the whole of Ilndia. What is then 
the meaning of this helplessness which I see before 
me?’ he asked. “A Kripalani from Sindh can today 
come and create in your midst a splendid field for 
Khadi work. Round about you is the spectre of 
starvation and want. Look how people are dying on 
all sides without any one to give them even a decent 
cremation. You have an _ uolimited opportunity for 
Khadi work before you, if only you knew how to use 
it. If you believe that the cure for starvation lies in 
Khadi, you will not mind whether you are many or 
whether you are few. You will forge ahead with your 
work in the fulness of faith without flagging or 
looking back. In things like this it is the quality 
of work that tells in the long run.” After reciting 
his South African experiences he proceeded: “ You 
say you have the workers, but I make you a 
sporting offer. I am _ prepared to place all my 
present companions at your disposal. They know 
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carding and Spinning. I 
without their services, 
them for 


shall shift for myself 
if you think that you need 
ca teaching you spinaing and carding.” 
porting offer fell flat and fai’sd to enthuse 

them. They were assailed by scepticism. “If we 
send all our best workers into Khadi work,” they 
objected, “it would either mean 2 complete paralysis 
of our political activity, or if with the Khadi work 
they carry on their political activity, the latter will 
jeopardis: the former, as in the event of their arrest 
their Khadi work would come to a standstill and the 
public would lose confidence in the movemant.” 
That shows,” replied Gandhiji, ‘that you have 
not yet learnt the A.B.C. of the soldier’s art. A 
soldier never worries as to what shall happen to his 
work after him, but thinks only of the immediate duty 
in front of him. Garibaldi never thought about his 
crops, when he left his farm and his plough in response 
to the call of duty. General Smuts never paused to 
think of his splendid practice at the bar or of his 
still more precious farm when he joined the fight. 
Botha had a flock of 40 thousand sheep. They did 
not worry him when he plunged into the life and 


death struggle. Neither of these great generals doubted . 


that if their property was seized by the enemy, as in 
fact it was, it would only be for the time being, and was 
bound to be ultimately restored to them cr _ their 
descendants when the fighting was over. Evenso ought 
to be the case with Khadi workers. As for the public 
viewing with distrust an enterprise whose conductors 
were liable to be marched off to jail for its cause, what is 
likely to happen is just the reverse. When public 
opinion is sufficiently roused, far from condeinning the 
jail going worker, it would be the shirker who would 
find it morally impossible to stay outside the jail.” 
The last question asked by the workers was as to how 
they could utilise the services of their womenfolk for 
the movement. “By freeing them from the incubus 
of purdah,”’ replied Gandhiji and proceeded to describe 
vividly how the backward condition of the woman in 
the U. P. was due to her subjection by man and 
how she would respond the moment her disabilities in 
this respect were removed. . 
A Living Demonstration 

As if to furnish a living demonstration of the 
truth of Gandhiji’s observations, Shrimati Miranbehn, 
who is one of the party, started classes in spinning 
and carding from 1.30 to 2.30 every afternoon in 
the place where we were putting up. The result was 
as instructive as it was encouraging. Commencement 
was mdde with | charkha, 4 taklis and 2 carding bows. 
On the first day there was one charkha student, two 
takli students and two women carding students. But 
the number of applicants began to increase so rapidly 
that after the third or fourth day fresh admission to the 
various classes had to be stopped. The cardiag class 
soon outstripped the rest in popularity. In the course 
of one week 3 ladies, 1 girl and 4 men joined 
the carding class; two, viz., Sjt. Radhemal Gupta of the 
Agra Khadi Bhandar and Shrimati Vidyavati, the wife 
of Sjt.Chandradhar Johari, learnt the art thoroughly. 
The rest of the story is best told in Shrimati Miranbehn’s 
own words: “ Our class room though large became a 
crowded scene each day. Besides the students there 
were also many on-lookers, most of them begging to 
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be taught as well. The local Jadies became’ more and 
more attracted by the class, and it was a joy to see 
how their interest overcame their purdah instincts and 
made them mix quite freely with the men and often 
to vie with them for possession of a bow and taki 
to practise upon.”’ P. 


Two Values of a Rupee 

It is remarkable but true how the value of a coin 
varies in accordance with the way in which it is used. If 
you spend a rup2e in buying, a death-dealing instrument 
for murdering some one, that rupee is dipped in blood, 
worthy only to be thrown away, whereas if you spend 
that same rupee for buying food for a starving man 
it may mean life to him. The rupee so spent is thus. 
charged with life-giving properties. The one has 
earned hell for the user, the other has brought heaven 
nearer to its user. Similarly every rupee spent in 
purchasing Khadi according to the calculations care- 
fully worked out by the Foreign Cloth Boycott 
Committee brings to the starving. It is — 
distributed as follows: 


relief 


? 


Cotton grower 0 
Ginner 0 
Carder 0 
Spinner 0 
Weaver 0 
Washerman 0 
Salesman 0 
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Total 12 0.0 
Thus not a fraction of the rupee leaves the country 
if it is invested in Khadi, and the whole of it gozs to 
the deserving poor, the workers in the fields or in the 
cottages of India, whereas a rupee given for foreign 
cloth may mean with the exception of 1 anna for the 
salesman, that it is sent out of the country at the 
expense of its own starving people, and if the cotton - 
of which this foreign cloth is made is grown in India, 
3 a. 9 p. might find their place out of the rupee into 
the pockets of the cotton-grower. But even there the 
speculator divides the 3 a.9p. with the grower. 
Bat for the huge export of cotton from India we should 
not have the ruinous gamble in the shape of cotton 
speculation which goes on every day in Calcutta and 
Bombay. Will the patriots understand this simple 
national arithmetic and shun foreign cloth for ever ? 


M. K. G. 
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Sheth Ottamchand Hirji, Treasurer, rs 
Koi-vibhag relief fund Bombay Rs. 192-7-9 


Jatashankar Trikamji Jani Surat 5-0-0 
Chunilal Manilal Dave Mahudha 2-8-0 
Kothari Maganlal Shamaldas Kadi 12-8-0 
Lallubhai Gordhandas Mehta Ahmedabid — 100—-0-0 
* Ajnat' 4 5-0-0 
Keshavlal M. D.vanji Bharuch 1-4-0 
Pandit Raghuvanshlil Kapil Peshavar - 1-0-0 


Total Rs. 319-11-9 


Reduction Sale 
Khadi will be sold at the following reduced price 
from 30:h S ptember to 6th October at Shuddha 
Khadi Shandar, Richey Road, Ahmedabad: 
Ordinary price Reduced price 
Khadi Tirupur 0-11-6 0-11-0 
Kbadi Jaipur 0-4-9 O-+-6 
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Simplifying Marriage 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

A correspondent sends me an account of a marriage 
ceremony performed in Karachi. At the time of the 
marriage of a girl 16 years old, the daughter of a 
monied man Sheth Lalchand, the father is reported to 
have curtailed the expenditure to a minimum and given 
the marriage ceremonial a religious and dignified form. 
The report before me shows that the whole ceremony 
did not take more than two hours, whereas generally 
it involves a wasteful expenditure spread over many 
days. The religious ceremony was performed by a 
learned Brahman who explained to the bride 
and the bridegroom the meaning of _ what 
they were called upon to recite. I congratulate 
Sheth Lalchand and his wife who actively 
supported her husband upon initiating this belated 
reform, and hope that it will be copied largely by other 
‘monied men. Khadi lovers will be glad to know that 
Sheth Lalchand and his wife are thorough believers in 
Khadi, and that both the bride and the bridegroom 
were clothed in Khadi ani are themselves convinced 
Khadi wearers. This marriage ceremony calls to my 
mind the scene I witnessed at the Agra students’ 
meeting. They confirmed the information that was 
given to me by a friend, that in the United Provinces 
young men studying in the colleges and schools were 
themselves eager to be married early, and expected 
their parents to go in for a lavish expenditure involving 
costly gifts, and equally costly and sometimes even 
more costly entertainments. My informant told me 
that even highly educated parents were not free from 
.the pride of possession, and that so far as expenses 
went they beat the comparatively uneducated wealthy 
merchants. To all such the recent example of Sheth 
Lalchand and the less recent example of Sheth 
Jamnalal Bajaj. should serve as a stimulus in cutting 
down expenditure. But more than the parents it is the 
duty of young men firmly to resist premature marriage, 
more especially marriage during student life, and at all 
cost to resist all expenditure. 
Rs. 10 should be required for the performance of the 
religious ceremonial, and nothing beyond the ceremonial 
should be considered a necessary part of marriage 
rites. In this age of democracy, when the distinction 
between the rich and the poor, the high and the low, 
is sought to be abolished, it is for the rich to lead the 
poor to a contented life by exercising self-restraint in 
all their enjoyments -and indulgences, and let them 
remember the verse in the Bhagavad Gita, “‘ Whatever 
leaders of society do, the others will follow.’ The 
truth of this statement we see daily verified in our 
experience, aud nowhers more vividly than in marriage 
ceremonies and rites in connection with the dead. 
Thowsands of poor people deprive themselves for this 
purpose of necessaries of life, and burden themselves 
with debts carrying ruinous rates of interest. This 
waste of national resources can be easily stopped if the 
educated youths of the country, especially sons 
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of rich parents, will resolutely set 
against every form of wasteful expenditure on 


account, 


their faces 
their 


Reason », Authority 


A correspondent has sent me the September 
number of Prabuddha Bharata in which the editor 
has answered my endeavour to reply to his recent 
articles on the cult of charkha and Khadi. If that 
answer has satisfied the editor and satisfied the reader, 
I cannot carry my own arguments any further, and 
must leave the final answer to time and experience. 
But one thing in the editorial reply deserves notice. 
The editor questions the propriety of my remark, 
that ‘the inferential invocation of the authority of the 
illustrious dead in a reasoned discussion should be 
regarded as a sacrilege.’ The editor resents this, 
more specially because Prabuddha Bharata is an 
organ of Swami Vivekananda’s order. I must however 
adhere to my statement. I think that the duty of 
avoiding in a reasoned discussion inferences from the 
writings of the founder of an order devolves more 
specifically upon its members and its organ, for to 
sceptics the authority of the founder will be of no avail, 


even as the authority of Shri Krishna is of no use to 


one who is not his follower. And experience has 
shown, that in every case where there is an appeal to 
reason, any inference drawn from the writings of a 
great person, however illustrious he may be, is irrelevant 
and calculated to confuse the issues at stake. I would 
like the editor and the reader to note also that I have 
not criticised the citing of the specific writings of 
great men, but I have suggested the impropriety of 


‘drawing deductions from his writings instead of leaving 


the reader to draw his own from such writings. Thus, 
for instance, have not the so-called Christians distorted 
the undiluted message of Jesus? Have not scepfics 
drawn opposite deductions from the identical sayings 
of Jesus? - Similarly have not different Vaishnavite 
sections drawn different and often opposite deductions 
from the same. texts in the Bhagavad Gita, and is~ 
not the Bhagavad Gita today quoted in support even 
of assassination? To me itis as plain as a pike staff, 
that where there is an appeal to reason pure and 
undefiled, there should be no appeal to authority 
however great it may ‘be. Curiously the correspondent 
who has sent me the Prabuddha Bharata has also 
sent me two apposite quotations from _ Sister 
Nivedita’s writings. Here they are: _ 


“Like others, he (Vivekanand) had accepted 
without thought the assumption that machinery 
would be a boon to agriculture, but he could now 
see that while the American farmer, with his 
several square miles to farm, might be the better 
for machines, they were likely to do little but 
harm onthe tiny farmlands of the Indian peasantry, 
The problem was quite different in the two cases. 
Of that alone be was firmly convinced. In every- 
thing -including the problem of distribution, he 
listened with suspicion to all arguments that would 
work for the elimination of small interests, 
appearing in this as in so many other things as 
the perfect, though unconscious, expression of the 
spirit of the old Indian civilization” ( Master 
as I saw Him, p. 231 ). 
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“His ( Vivekanarida’s ) American disciples 
were already familiar with his picture—that called 
to his own face a dreamy delight,—of the Punjabi 
maiden at her spinning wheel 


listening to its 
“Shivoham Shivoham’ ” 


(Ibid, p. 95). 


Whether these extracts correct]; represent . the 
mester or not is more than I can say. M. K. G. 
Notes 


The Ban on the Ali Brothers 


The following cable,. which I have eutenael: has 
been received by. me from the Secretaries of the 
South African Indian Congress: 

“At an emergent Executive meeting held at 

Durban on the situation arising out of restrictions 

imposed upon the Ali Brothers’ 

to the Union by the Union Government, the subject 
occupied the earnest consideration of the Committee 
and the following resolution was passed: 

“*South African Indian Congress Executive as 
representing the Indian community of South Africa 
deeply deplores conditions imposed by the Union 
Government. upon the contemplated visit of the 
Ali Brothers to the Union, and hereby requests the 
Agent of the Government of India to take all the 
necessary steps for the removal of all 
conditions.’ ”’ 

We know now what the result. of the Agent’s 
intervention has been. The obstinate refusal of the 
Union Government to waive the restrictions, especially 
in view of the unsolicited and gentlemanly assurance 
of the Ali Brothers not to engage in any political 
controversy or discussion during their sojourn in South 
Africa, shows in what estimate even the Government 
of India is held by the Union. Government. That 
estimate will persist so long as. the Government of 
India is an irresponsible 
remains a body whose wishes can be flouted with 
impunity by any foreiga Government, whether it may 
be one occupying the Dominion Status .or one wholly 

unconnected with Great Britain. I fear that we will 
have to submit to such humiliations so long as we, 
through our own disunion, 
remain impotent and powerless to help ourselves. 


They Know 

It has often been said that Khadi propaganda 
‘means harm to the mill industry, and this has been 
said even by some Congressmen who should know 
better. Of course so far ‘as I am _ concerned, Khadi 
should hold the field even though it might ostensibly 
damage the mill industry; surely the vital welfare of 
the starving millions should have predominance over 
the material advancement of the few rich people. But 
as a matter of fact Khadi propaganda has not only 
done no harm to the mill industry but it has resulted 
in demonstrable advantage to that great industry. The 
‘ confirmation of this view comes from no less a 
a source than Mr.J. A. Wadia who, when asked at a 
shareholders’ meeting, ‘whether Khaddar propaganda 
had in any way affected the sale of Indian mill- made 
cloth,’ as chairman, promptly replied that ‘he was 
absolutely in favour of Khaddar.’ He added, that at 
was owing to Khaddar that their consumption of 
locally made yarn had gone up considerably. Mahatma 
Gandhi was not against. Indian. mill cloth. His 


such 


“working . in 


contemplated visit. 


Government and therefore — 


dissensions and the like, . 


and postage. 


propaganda was benefiting -the mill industry.’ I hope 
that this unsolicited testimony will dispel the suspicion 
the minds of many that Khadi had 
damaged the indigenous mill industry. A _ little 
reflection will show that it can do no damage to 
the mill industry for the simple reason that against 
the crores of rupees worth of cloth that the mills 
produce annually the All-India Spinners’ Association 
can show no more than 30 Jakhs. But the Khadi 
propaganda has produced in the people a love for 
Swadeshi on a scale unknown before, and it has 
resulted in preference being given by the poor villagers 
to indlgenous mill cloth over foreign cloth. But the 
reader may note what many mills have done to 
Khadi.. They. have unscrupulously and uufairly resorted 
to the manufacture of coarse cloth, and have not felt 
ashamed even to label it Khadi with the pictures of 
the charkha printed upon that spurious stuff. This is 
the return some of them have made Khadi for the 
Swadeshi spirit it has been instrumental in infusing 
amongst the people. 


Loose Thinking 
A correspondent writes: 


“In the course of an article you have said at one 
place: ‘Where marriage is a sacrament, the union 
is not the union of bodies but the union of souls 
indissoluble even by the death of either party. 
Where there is a true union of souls, the. 
re-marriage of a widow or widower is unthinkable, 
improper and wrong.’ : 

“* At another place in the course of the same article 
you say: “I consider re-marriage of virgin widows not 
only desirable but the bounden duty of all parents 
who happen to have such widowed daughters.’ 

“How do you reconcile the two views?” 

I find no difficulty in reconciling the two views. 
In the giving away of a little girl by ignorant ag 
heartless parents without considering the welfare of 
the child and without her knowledge and consent 
there is no marriage at all. Certainly it is not a 
sacrament and therefore remarriage of such a girl 
becomes a duty. Asa matter of fact, the word 
re-marriage is a misnomer in such cases. The virgin 


was never married at all in the true sense, and there- . 


fore on the death of her supposed husband it would 
be the most natural thing, it will be a duty, for the 
parents to seek for her a suitable companion in life. 


M. K. G., 


The Autobiography 


Vol. Il 


The second volume of The Story of My Experi: 
ments with Truth will be on sale from the 2ad- 
October next; pp. 608, Demy Octavo, bound in 
Kbadi, with Index and frontispiece photograph of 
Gandhiji. Price Rs. 5-8-0 plus 0-12-0 for packing 
For foreign countries 10 s. or $ 3, post 
From Friday the 30th September we _ shall 

the copies of this volume by 
those who have paid for -it in 


free. 
commence sending 
registered post to 
advance. 
For trade terms apply to 
Manager, Young India 
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From Karnatak 
In Bangalore 
Instead of returning to Bombay via Raichur 


Sjt. Vallabhbhai took the Bangalore route, giving himself 
a day’s rest at Bangalore, and taking Dharwad and 
Belgaum on the way. 

Bangalore gave Sjt. Vallabhbhai a grand reception. 
The enthusiasm of the people, as he was taken in 
was unbounded, but it 


procession through the city, 
was a Hindu reception, if I may so call it, anda 
Hindu reception with a vengeance; because for the 


first time I saw in front of the procession Brahmans 
chanting mantras from the Vedas, followed by the 
usual band and music. I do not know if the 
Brahmans realised the import of their participation in 
the procession. It necessarily implied a determination 
on their part to shed their exclusiveness, to purge 
themselves of the curse of untouchability and to help 
in bringing about a unification of Hinduism. Even 
Mysore suffers from ithe Brahman non-Brahman 
problem and from the Hindu Muslim problem now 
added to it, and it is futile to talk of Hindu Muslin. 
unity when either of the two communities is torn 
with internal dissensions. 

The atmosphere was rife with discontent and 
bitterness over the happemings of the past two years, 
and it was difficult. for Sjt. Vallabhbhai to offer 
solution off-hand. But in his careful and cautious 
speech at the public meeting he Suggested that a 
deputation composed of prominent citizens commanding 
the respect of the State should wait on His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore. If the Mysoreans want a 
peaceful atmosphere, they cannot think of a better 
course, and one of their unanimous demands ought to 
be the withdrawal of the numerous cases now pending 
in criminal courts, cases which are calculated only to 
add to the existing bitterness. It is the duty of the 
State to take this the very first step to peace, rather 
than copy the prevailing practice of the British 
Government to go on with criminal prosecutions for 
months and even years after a riot has taken place, and 
thus perpetuate the elements of discord, hatred and 
enmity. 

In British Karnatak 

The tour in British Karnatak could not be dignified 
by the name of a tour. It was a hurried visit to 
Several places in the course of a couple of days. 
Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande has _ been organising 
branches of the Land League in various talukas, and he 
wanted Sjt. Vallabhbhai to spare a couple of days and 
to help him in preparing the field. The Brahman 
non-Brahman problem or the Lingayat Brahman 
problem is not so acute in Karnatak or Maharashtra 
as the Brahman non-Brahman problem in South India, 
but Sjt. Vallabhbhai had to deal with a section 
that seeks to divide the peasants and dissuade 
them from joining the Land League movement 
which is alleged to be a Brahman movement, 
In Dharwad and Belgaum however he found this sort 
of opposition to be absent, and non-Brahmans and 
Lingayats vied with the Brahmans in doing honour to 
him, and the huge meetings that he addressed put one 
in mind of the meetings of the non-cooperation days, 
He felt quite at home Speaking to the people of his 
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own presidency, confronted by common problems and 
having the same_ grievances. “No _ responsible 
Government would think of spending crores of rupees 
over reclaiming the Back Bay when there were vast 
areas near Bombay for extension. No_ responsible 
Government would launch on a wild scheme of 
turning the desert of Sindh into a garden when it 
knows that in doing so it is simply turning the 
gardens of Gujarat into a desert. I cannot think 
of a more stupid administration. It is on the verge of 
bankruptcy and therefore wants more and more 
revenue. It recognises that the present land revenue policy 
is unsound and unprogessive, but it cannot face the 
problem of a real equitable policy because it is 
bankrupt. It is therefore interested today not in the purity 
and efficiency of the administration, but in somehow 
finding the wherewithal to run it. As long as the 
sterile Council programme is before the country, as 
long as it continues to deceive the people, so long we 
cannot think of fighting a serious battle for Swaraj. 
But I ask you in the meanwhile to unite on a 
smaller issue. We will solve the differences between 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans, between inamdars or 
big landlords and tenants later on, but forget them 
today and unite to fight the present land revenue 
policy. But I may tell you that even if you will not 
unite, I am not going to leave the question. I shall try 
my best to organise the peasants of Gujarat and: 
through them I shall fight this Government to the last. 
But if you want to save one area the hardships of 
suffering for the whole province, you can do so by 
uniting.’ This is what he said in effect at Dharwad-and 
Belgaum. But his talks to the peasants were much 
more direct and detailed, and with them he felt as 
though he was in the midst of peasants in Bardoli, 
But before I speak of the peasants’ meetings I must 
advert to a curious failing of the people in this parts. 
I am not sure that Maharashtra is not free from 
it, or whether Maharashtra got it from Karnatak or 


vice versa. 
A besetting Sin 


But it is there, and fast becoming one of their 
besetting sins. One cannot fail to notice a sort of 
parochialism about the insistence with which every one 
coming with a garland for the guest tells him, ‘ Here 
is a garland on behalf of the Youth Legue,’ ‘ Here is 
one on behelf of the New Social Club,’ ‘ Here is one 
from the Bandhu Samaj,’ and so on and so forth. In 
Karnatak we even noticed that a sort of scramble was 
going on for the first right to garland the honoured 
guest, with the result that in some cases the guest felt 
less honoured than insulted by the scramble which 
became almost unseemly. At one place one of the two 
sections felt that it must have precedence in the village 
in presenting the address of welcome, and the members 
of that section offered what they thought was a sort 
of Satyagraha by standing in front of Sjt. Vallabhbhai’s 
car. On Sjt. Vallabhbhai threatening to get out of 
the car, one of the youths got on the mudguard and 
hurriedly read out the address and flung it at the 
Sardar lest some one else should forestall him! At 
another place the Brahmans waylaid the Sardar’s car 
and insisted on his having pansupari first from them, 
Next came Lingayat youths with a similar request, 
and when they were told that the Sardar was going to 
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accept pansupari from neither of the parties, the youths 
resorted to “Satyagraha’ by obstructing the car! Nearly 
on hour was wasted in reasoning with them till at last 
Sjt. Vallabhbhai got out of the car and told them 
that if they cared to hear him they must all gather at 
a central place in the village, that he was not going to 
accept pansupari from either of the parties and that 
he would walk to the place of the meeting. At the 
meeting he spoke just for five minutes only to tell 
them how foolish they had been and how unfit they 
were for Swaraj. ‘You have wasted a lot of time and 
insulted rather then honoured your guest. You are 
crying Mahatma Gandhiji ki Jai, but the cry comes ill 
from your mouths. Your tongues and hearts are 
not pure. I saw mischief in your eyes, and hatred in 
your demeanour. You have got your separate 
Ganapatis and want me to dance to your tune. I 
tell you, you do not know what Ganapati-is and 
you do not know how 10 celebrate Ganapati Utsav. 
If you hate the Ganapati that resides in the physical 
bodies of your brethren as much as in yours, I assure 
you God wtll not come near you. And when you are 
in a such mood, it would be foolish of me to 
narrate to you the story of JBardoli.i When you 
quarrel for mere trifles I do not know how you can 


carry on a serious battle unitedly. You evidently 
think too much  0of~ yourselves. You have no 
respect for your leader and you do not know 


how to behave with your guest. 
you about Satyagraha. You know no discipline. I 
have done. I am not going to say anything more 
today, but if you really want anything from me, come 
to me, when I am in Karnatak again, assure me that 
you are united, that your hearts have been purged of 
hatred, and then I shall come to this place again.” All 
listened in stunned silence and realised they had been 
taught a bitter lesson. 
With the Peas nts 
But the peasants’ meetings could not have been 
better. In one day the Sardar addressed thousands of 
these peasants at about ten places between Dharwad 
and Belgaum. They listened with rapt attention, 
neitber stirring nor disturbing themselves even when 
rain was pouring on them. At one place where we 
had expected that the heavy downpour would prevent 
the villagers from attending the meeting, we found 
hundreds of them sitting huddled together in a temple 
waiting for Sjt. Gangadhartao and the Sardar until 9 
P. M. The Sardar was at his best amongst them, 
talking to them of the revenue policy, of the Land 
League, of the boycott of law courts and liquor shops, 
above all of the virtues of union and the necessity for 
cultivating fearlessness. “Do you realise your 
position? You work from day to day in biting cold, 
in scorching sun and drenching rain, and coax. a 
scanty crop from an unwilling soil, but you find that 
whilst those who do not cultivate the soil are well 
fed and well clothed your children do not get enough 
to eat. All this is due to your ignorance and fear 
and disunion. Do you know that in Bardoli where 
the peasants were in no way better than you, they 
determined to unite, cast off fear of death, of confisca- 
tion of property, of prison and of Government 
servants, with the result that the administration was 
paralysed and Government officials were prisoners in 


It is futile to talk to 
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their own offices? The people studiously shunned them. 
Even the Collector could not get a cart on hire, and the 
Mamlatdar’s kacheri compound was a funny place to 
behold—with the magistrate living in one corner, 
holding court in another, buffaloes bellowiag in a third 
corner, and peons and Pathans cooking their meals in 
a fourth. Even in jails we are not made to live with 
buffaloes. But the Government officials had to do so, 
because the people simply refused to have anything 
wtih to do with them.” And then about the 
quarrels between the Brahmans and the non-Brahmans;: 
“The people. in Bardoli knew that if they 
were to offer battle to Government they 
must stand united. The inequitable revenue policy 
was bad as much for the Brahman as for the non- 
Brahman. Government, like God, seems to make no 
distinction between a Brahman land-owner and a non- 
Brahman land-owner, between a Brahman ryot and 
a Lingayat ryot. Why then allow your representatives 
in Council to divide you? Teli them that they are 
there for your welfare and not to divide you. (A 
peasant—Yes, sir; they are our representatives, they 
have to listen to us, not we to them.) For many 
years you have been exploited, your petty quarrels and 
dissensions havé been exploited. Refuse to listen to 
those evil counsels. What matters to you whether 
your Mamlatdar is a Brahman or a_ non- 
Brahman? A Brahman Mamlatdar will not spare the 
Brahmans nor will a non-Brahman Mamlatdar spare 
the non-Brahmans, when he has to carry out 
Government orders against them. I am not going to 
allow your Council members to deceive you any 
longer. You must find out who stands for Government 
and who for you. I want you to get out of your 
wretched condition. You feed the whole world, and 
yet you have to starve yourselves. That condition is 
intolerable and you must unite to shake yourselves 
free from it.’’ Talking of the law courts and liquor shops 
he would say: “It is better to go to Yamaraj than to 
apleader. For God’s sake do not put your footin a 
court compound. You fear to lose your property. If 
you do not go to court, the worst that can happen is that 
another peasant will get it. But if you go to court 
half of your property will be devoured by Government 
and half by your pleaders. And do you know that 
in no place on earth are more lies uttered in the. name 
of God than in law courts? Shun them therefore 
like dens of the devil. There is another den which 
Government takes good care to provide for you. It 
does not care whether you have a school or not, but 
it feels its duty to provide for you facilities to drink. 
When shall we understand that a ruinous land 
revenue policy has ruined us physically and a wicked 
excise policy has ruined us morally? Do not go within 
miles of these liqour shops and join the Land League 
to secure an equitable revenue legislation. ”’ 

Twice or thrice during this tour Sjt. Gangadharrao 
remarked that the fire in the Sardar’s eyes, his plain, 
blunt, peasant’s style, and his bitter vein made him 
feel as though the Lokamanya was come again. And 
it would not be surprising if the peasants in Karnatak 
and Maharashtra stand up united like one man at the 
Sardar’s call. They certainly claim him as their own 
and feel the directness and earnestness of his appeal. 
At Athni some of the people told us, “ What the 
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Sardar says of the purity of the atmosphere of 1921 
is only too true. In Athni there was an old feud 
between Brahmans and Lingayats over the latter’s 
right of taking a procession. There had been free 
fights and prolonged litigation between the two factions 
until in 1921 Sjt.Gangadharrao came and ended the 
quarrel for all time by asking the Brahmans to yield 
in favour of the Lingayats. The result is that there 
has been no quarrel since, and the Lingayats have not 
even cared to exercise. their right. When shall we 


have those days again?” M. D. | 


Tree Worship 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

A correspondent writes : | 

“Tt is a common enough sight in this country 
to see men and women offering worship to stocks 
and stones and trees, but 1 was surprised to find, 
that even educated women belonging to the families 
of enthusiastic social workers were not above this 
practice. Some of these sisters and friends defend 
the practice by saying, that since it is founded on 
pure reverence for the divine in nature and no false 
beliefs, it cannot be classed as superstition, and 
they cite the names of Satyavan and Savitri whose 
memory, they say, they commemmorate in that 
way. The argument does not convince me. May I 
request you to throw some light on the matter?” 


I like this question. It raises the old, old question . 
of image worship. I am both a supporter and 
opponent of image worship. When image worship | 


degenerates into. idolatry and becomes encrusted 


with false beliefs and doctrines, it becomes a | 
necessity to combat it as a gross social evil. On the 


other hand image worship in the sense of investing 
one’s ideal with a concrete shape is inherent in man’s 
nature, and even valuable as an aid to devotion. 
Thus we worship an image when we offer homage to 
a book which we regard as holy or sacred. We 


worship an image when we visit a temple or a 


mosqte with a feeling of sanctity or reverence. Nor 
do I see any harm in all this. On the contrary 
endowed as man is with a finite, limited understand- 
ing, he can hardly do otherwise. Even so far from 
seeing anything inherently evil or harmful in tree 
worship, I find in it a thing instinct with a deep 
pathos and poetic beauty. It symbolises true 
reverence for the entire vegetable kingdom, which 


with its endless panorama of beautiful shapes and | 


forms, declares to us as’ it were with a million 
tongues the greatness and glory of God. Without 
vegetation our planet would not be able to support 
life even for a moment. In such a country especially, 
therefore, in which there is a scarcity of trees, tree 
worship assumes a profound economic significance, 

I therefore see no necessity for leading a crusade 
against tree worship. It is true, that the poor simple- 
minded women who offer worship to trees have no 
reasoned understanding of the implications of their 
act. Possibly they would not be able to give any 
explanation as to why they perform it. They act in 


the purity and utter simplicity of their faith. Such 


faith is not a thing to be despised; it is a great and 
powerful force that we should treasure. 

Far different, however, is the case of vows and 
prayers which votaries offer before trees, The 


offering of vows and prayers for selfish ends, whether 
offered. in churches, mosques, temples or before trees 
and shrines, is a thing not to be encouraged. Making 
of selfish requests or offering of vows is not related 
to image worship as effect and cause. A_ personal 
selfish prayer is bad whether made before an image 
or an unseen God. | 

Let no one, however, from this understand me to 
mean, that I advocate tree worship in general. I do 
not defend tree worship because I consider it to be 
@ necessary aid to devotion, but only because I 
recognise, that God manifests himself in innumerable 
forms in this universe, and every such manifestation 
commands my spontaneous reverence. _ 

(Translated from Hindi Navajivan by P..) 


How Love Acts 
Richard Gregg whom the reader knows as the 
author of the Economics of Khaddar sends me the 
following French parable by the poet Richepin: 
** A widowed mother was living with her only 
son; they were the best of comrades, the most 
intimate of friends. But an adventuress got hold of 
the young man. She took away his money, his health, 
his position, his self-respect, and turned him into a 
vagabond. One day she told him that he must 
"give her a supreme example of his devotion. He 
must murder his mother and bring to his mistress 
his mother’s bleeding heart. | Accordingly ‘the 
-young man went to his mother, killed her, cut the 
heart from her body, and holding it in his hand, 
hastened to the evil woman. In his haste he 
slipped on the pavement and fell headlong. The 
heart rolled out of his hand. Then the heart spoke, 
and said, ‘ Did you hurt yourself, my dear son?’ - 
Let not the reader scoff at the parable as a 


figment of a diseased imagination. A loving heart 


does pity the erring loved one, and love even 
when it is itself wounded. It is not love that shines 
only in fair weather. fess 
Toa Correspondent 

To “a confused believer, a teacher of history.” 

I am sorry I may not notice your letter, Hee 
important though it is. I do not encourage corres- 
pondents who have not the courage to give their 
names not for publication but for the assurance of 
the editor, whom they must trust to keep confidence 
where confidence is asked. If you are anxious about 
a reply to your doubts and to that end will disclose 
your name, please rewrite your arguments as your 
letter is destroyed. 
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Collections from Farrnukhabad district, 21st September, 1929: 
Chapra Man purse, Rs. 357-0-0; Chapra collections, 182-4-9; Khemse- 
pur purse, 281-0-0; Pipargaon purse, 111-0-0; Seroli purse, 105-0-0; 
Bholepor purse, 126-0-0; Mahmudabad purse, 51-0-0; Nawabganj 
purse, 51-0-0; Mirpur (Vidyarthi), 21-0-0; Barhpur purse, 125-0-0; 
Gangemau purse, 60-0-0; Kutra purse, 104-0-0; Kamalganj purse, 
81-0-0; Sultanpur purse, 75-0-0; Gursahaiganj, 68-0-0; Jalalabad, 
101-0-0; Makarandnagar, §6-0-0. Kanauj: Mrs. Shiv Svarup Tewari, 
101-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, 61-14-38; Kshatriya Sabha, 25-0-0; Sheth 
Beniram Mulchand, 1,001-0-0; Mrs. Mulchandji, 51-0-0; Address 
sold, 25-0-0; General purse, 474-0-0. Farrukhabad city: 
General purse, 1,249-0-3; Bharati Pathshala, 102-0-0; Ladies’ 
purse and collections, 522-14-9; Rastogi Pathshala, 123-0-0; Sadhwara 
purse, 511-0-0; Mission School, 105-0-0; General collections, 104-12-0; 
casket and two plates, 120-0-0; Glass factory, 25-0-0; Mr. Gupta for 
Spinners’ Association, 500-0-0; Total Rs.'7,001-14-0, less expenses 
Bs. 90-9-8; Total Rs. 6,911-4-9. 

Earmarked for Lalaji Memorial at Kanauj, Rs. 143-8-0; The 
U.P. National Service Fund (paid to Sjt. Shri Prakash at 

’ Benares) 160-0-0. 
_ Farther collections: Rajipur village, Rs. 27-3-6; Sale of yarn, 
8-14-0; Stray collections, 12-14-6. Total 44-6-0. 


Collections in Cawnpore and district from 22nd to 24th Septem- 
ber, 1929. Araul, Rs. 126-0-0; Shivrajpore, 123-9-0; Chaubepur, 101-0-0, 
Bilhor, 53-2-0; Cloth merchants’ purse, 5,100-0-0; Kapra 
karmacharis’ purse,51-0-0; Kirana merchants’ purse,1,101-0-0; Gandhi 
Seva Samiti purse, 101-0-0; Untouchables’ purse, 41-0-3; Ladies’ 

‘purse and stray collections, 737-1-3; General purse, 2,846-12-0; Stray 

collections in public meeting, 77-0-1; Shivnarayan of B.N.S. D. 
college, 5-0-0; Door to decor collections by volunteers, 69-2-9; 
Door to door collections by ladies, 47-7-9; Vaikunth mandir, 81-0-0; 
Gujarati ladies, 27-10-0; Gujarati students, 25-8-0; Gujarati 
collections and purse, 2,291-14-6; Sadar Bazaar and Pahelwans’ 
purse, 1,100-0-0; Stray collections, 29-14-0; Sale ‘ of address, 
6-0-0; School and College students’ purse,_ 1743-5-6; Stray 
collections, 6-14-0, Makrawood Gunj_ workers through 
Madanlal Vakil, 34-7-3; Colonel Gtnj workers, through Karodimal 
Mohanlal, 101-5-3; IJkbalkrishan Kapur, 11-0-0; Kamtaprasad 
Brijmohanlal, 11-0-0; Kalkaprasad, 2-0-0; Kunji Shivgulam, Khalasi 
line, 28-0-6; Hakim Kanaiyalal, 11-0-0; Through Dr. Jawaharlal, 
15-0-0; Through Madangopal Vakil, 10-0-0; Stray collections, 
63-13-9¢ Stray collections, 23-10-38; Stray collections Balkrishna 
Maheshri, 520-6-0; Sale of Khadi, 9-12-0; Sale of yarn, 7-0-0; Sale of 
dish (Gujaratis’) 25-0-0; Sale of Cloth Merchants’ Address, 51-005 
Sale of Kapra Karmachari’s Address, 26-0-0; Sale of Kirana 
Merchants’ Address, 15-0-0; Sale of Untouchables’ Address, 
10-0-0; Sale of Silvar charkha from Kirana merchants, 61-0-05 
‘Unao purse collections and ornaments sale proceeds, 1,606-0-9; 
Narwal purse, 243-9-3; Fatehpur Station collections, 9:8-0, 
Total 18,817-14-1. 

Collections at Benares on the 25th and 26th September, 
1929. Benares Hindu University purse, 1,288-10-0; Stray 
collections, 112-5-0; Benares Hindu Girls’ College Superintendent, 
100-0-0; Udaya Pratap Khatri College, 369-2-6; Jainarayan School, 
90-0-0; Harishchandra School, 27-15-0; Theosophical Girls’ School 
82-9-6; Hindu Girls’ School, 59-12-0; Ladies’ Town hall meeting 
purse collections, -778-1-0; Bengali ladies’ meeting purse collections, 
442-3-9; Educational Dept. of Municipal Board, 303-0-0 (Lalaji 
Memorial, 101-0-0; U. P. National Service, 101-0-0; Khadi, 101-0-0); 
Officerg and staff of the Municipality, 222-0-0; General purse and 


stray collections (Re, 261-0-0 Lalaji), 4,320-5-9; Sale of books, 45-5-6; 
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Collections at Benares station, 14-2:6. Total Rs. 8,255-8-6, Earmark- 
ed for Lalaji Memorial: General purse, 961-0-0; Shri Prakashji, 
200-0-0; Sharatchandra Chaudhry, 100-0-0; Educational Pept. of 
Municipality, 101-0-0; Earmarked for U. P. National Service Fund, 
101-0-0; Educational Dept. of Municipality (paid to Sjt. Shri 
Prakashji at Benares.) Grand Total Rs. 48,393-3-9, 


The itinerary and collections for the week given 
above will recall to the reader’s mind some of the 
outstanding features of Gandhiji’s last Andhra tour. 
Like that tour the present U. P. tour bids fair to be 
remarkable for its penetration into the interior. Like 
that tour it is daily bringing an experience of the 
undying faith and devotion of the masses that should 
serve as a corrective to the spirits of the most 
sceptical. .Most of the journey was by motor. And 
but for excellent arrangements made by the organisers, it 
might have proved taxing. The behaviour of the 
crowds was- almost everywhere admirable, and 
although at some places by the wayside in the Farru- 
khabad and. the Mainpuri districts there were enor- 
mous crowds, Gandhiji’s speeches were listened to 
The bulk of the collections made 
in the Mainpuri and the Farrukhabad districts were 
made up of small donations of one rupee and less, 
while the, way in which different villages vied with 
each other in presenting their tiny little purses to 
Gandhiji was an eloquent proof of the universality of 
the appeal of Daridranarayan. It was pleasant too 
to find at places Zamindars’ sons taking part in these 


collections. ‘ 


Mainpuri and Farrukhabad 
The Mainpuri 


traversed, 
population 


district, which was the first to be 
is comparatively a small district with a 
of about 8 lakhs. It has a numerous 
population of the Julaha and Kori people, .and presents 
a rich undeveloped field for Khadi production, which 
at present iS going on in over twenty different 
places in the district. The District Board of Maine 
puri has an annual revenue of about 3 lakhs of rupees, 
out of which it spends over one lakh seventy eight 
thousand rupees on education. It is running 107 
lower primary schools, 156 middle schools, 21 girls’ 
schools representing in all 18,028 scholars. The so- 
called untouchable boys are freely admitted in these 
schools. But in addition to these the District Board 
is also maintaining seven schools for the special use of 
the untouchables. 


In order to lessen the strain all the. addresses were 
presented at the one public meeting and were mostly 
taken as read. The District Congress Committee’s 


829 
—— ae 
referred to the long tradition of 


address proudly 
political awakening in Mainpuri which dated right from 
uprising of 1857. It 


the times of the great national 

also mentioned the fact, that they in Mainpuri had 
already enrolled 2,400 Congress members as against 
the prescribed quota of 1,800. Gandhiji in his speech, 
while expressing satisfaction with what had been 
done, warned them that their enrolment of Congress 
members would not much advance them on the road 
to Swaraj if they were no better than sleeping partners 
in a concern. If they wanted to do something effective 
in 1930, the members enrolled must be roused to a 
sense of their responsibility. 

Turn Love to better Account 


The same exuberance of love and affection that 
Gandhiji had experienced in Mainpuri was repeated 
at Farrukhabad also. Here Gandhiji was put up in a 
bungalow in Fatehgadh some three miles away from 
the city of Farrukhabad. But in spite of it, eager 
crowds began to gather round the resideuce as soon 
as the news of his arrival spread in the city. By 
evening the bungalow was in a state of close siege. 
All efforts to induce the people to leave Gandhiji in 
peace proved in vain, and Gandhiji had to pay the 
full penalty of undisciplined love. 

The programme at Farrukhabad consisted of a 
ladies’ meeting, a general meeting and brief visits to 
the local mission school and the Sadhang Chowki. 
The last Sadhangs are a small compact community 
mostly engaged in -the art of cloth printing in which 
they have attained a high degree of excellence. Their 
handiwork commands a ready market in far off 
America and other foreign countries to which they are 
exported in large quantities. Sadhangs eschew 
Government service as a rule, from a feeling, it is 
said, that it compromises their independence. It is a 
matter of deep regret and shame, that in spite of their 
equality with, if not superiority over, the other middle 
class people in intelligence, cleanliness and mode of 


life, they are still regarded by the latter as 


untouchables. | 

As in the case of Mainpuri the Farrukhabad 
district too has completed its quota of Congress 
members, the number of members already enrolled 
being 2,600 as against 2,144, the prescribed quota. 
The Farrukhabad District Board has exempted Khadi 
froin the octroi duty. 

Ganahiji’s speech at the public meeting was a 
moving appeal to the people to turn their love to 
better account. From the time of his arrival in 
Farrukhabad, he said, he had been having an ocular 
demonstration of their overflowing love, but as they 
all. knew, more was always expected of those who 
gave much. He therefore asked them to turn their 
love to better account by disciplining it and harnessing 
it to the service of Daridranarayan. The U. P. had 
perhaps better potentialities for Khadi work even than 
Tamil Nad. But in spite of it, it had been com- 
plained to him that Khadi in the U. P. was dear. The 
reason for it was that the U. P. lacked organisation and 
steady workers. It had been found from experience 
that the” price of Kbadi was above all a question of 
effective organisation. He hoped that a sufficient 
gymber of young men from Farrukhabad would be 
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forthcoming to put their shoulder to the wheel, and 
make Khadi in the U. P. abundant and cheap. 
Reminding of 1921 

At Cawnpore, which Gandhiji_ visited after 
Farrukhabad on the 22nd instant, popular enthusiasm 
rose tog delirious pitch, reminding one of the 
non co-operation flood of 1921-22. The programme 
there was crowded. But as events afterwards showed it 
was justified. The figure of the collections on the 
day of Gandhiji’s arrival stood somewhere near 
11,000 rupees. That could hardly satisfy him. 
At Gandhji’s suggestion a committee of about 34 
workers to help collections by house to house visits 
was immediately formed under the guidance of 
Dr. Murarilal. As a result of their efforts the collections 
figure rose from the original Rs. 11,000 to over 18,000 
rupees before Gandhiji left Cawnpore. The Gujarati 
community, that had began with Rs. 1,151, after a heart 
to heart talk with Gandhiji, more than doubled its 
subscription on the spot. The citizens presented a 
purse of Rs. 2,846. The cloth merchants with their 
purse of 5,100 easily topped the list. Kirana merchants 
gave Rs-1,100. The Sadar Bazar people and the 
Pahelwans between them made up a sum of Rs. 1,135. 
The school and college students of Cawnpore came 
forward with Rs. 1,743 and odd, while the people of 
Unrad contributed Rs. 1,606 to the Daridranarayan 
Fund. 

| Minor Functions 

The programme in the city opened with the 
presentation of addresses on behalf of the District 
Board and the Municipal Board of Cawnpore at the 
residence. The former in its address among other 
things claimed to have introduced compulsory spinning 
in its girls’ schools. To solve the problem of milk 
supply it stated that it had during the last three years 
spent Rs. 35,000 in supplying fine Hissar breed cows 
to the cultivators at cost price to be payable in 
instalments. Gandhiji, in his reply, referring to the 
first told them that experience had shown that there 
were three definite conditions which must be fulfilled 
to make the introduction of spinning in schools and 
colleges a success. The first essential condition was 
to have a spinning expert to do the teaching and 
organising work. This could be done by inducing the 
teachers already employed to master the art by promise 
of a small increment in salary. The second condition 
was to adopt takli instead of the charkha for teaching 
spinning in schools. The third condition was to have 
arrangements for getting the yarn spun by the 
students into cloth. Referring to the problem of 
milk supply he emphasised the need of expert 
guidance. The reason why the milk problem was 
daily becoming acute in India was that dairying had 
been criminally neglected. There was cow slaughter 
in India today because the killing of cows today was 
economically profitable. If they wanted to save the 
cow and to solve the milk problem of India, tanneries 
must go hand in hand with dairies. They must 
improve the breed of the existing cattle so as to render 
their slaugHter ultimately an uneconomic propositi 

Piecegoods Merchants’ Add ca 
ress 

Addresses were presented to Gandhiji by the 
piecegoods merchants and Cloth Market Employees’ 
Association at a small public function in the cloth 
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market where their respective purses 
presented. The former in their address, whilst regretting 
that they had not been able to give up their piece- 
goods business and to devote themselves to the service 
of Khadi exclusively, ascribed their failure to the 
corrupt tastes of the people to which they had as 
middlemen perforce to conform. Gandhiji, while 
thanking them for the purses and the addresses they 
had presented, said, “You could have easily excused 
yourselves from contributing anything to the Khadi fund 
on the ground, that you could not help a programme 
which, if successful, was bound to ruin your business. 
But to your credit be it said, you have chosen a better 
way. You know that the movement of boycott relies 
upon conversion, not on compulsion. And you 
know that if the people want Khadi instead of foreign 
cloth, you will find your trade in the production and 
sale of Khadi. You know that foreign cloth business 
has spelt economic ruin to millions from whom it has 
taken away the only supplementary occupation which 
could enable them to keep their heads above water. 
It is as their representative that I have come to you 
with my beggar’s bowl. If I could persuade you, I 
would make you close up your business, and turn all 
your talent and business acumen to the service of 
Khadi. But I know that you are not yet ripe for it. 
I would therefore ask you to give liberally by way of 
penance and not patronage.’ FP 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


also. were 


Previously acknowledged Rs: 10,572-7-0 
Collections by the people of 

Bardoli Taluka, through ; 

Ramdas Gandhi Bardoli 295-13-0 
Pritamchandra Delhi 3-0-0 
Saubhagyasinha Jain Bhagava 59-6-0 
Ramvilasji Ramnarayan Nimach 5-0-0 


Radhakrishna Jawaharmal Jain 

Collections at the Kachhia 
Patel Chhatralaya, through 
Tribhuvandas Makvana Vadodra 

Babubhai Ishvarbhai 0-4-0; Satyendra- 

bhai Chhotalal, 0-4-0; Tribhuvanbhai 
Ganpatbhai, 0-4-0; Nanubhai Gopailji, 
0-4-0: Naginbhai Motilal, 0-2-0; Ratilal 
Bhogilal, 0-2-0; Hargovindbhai Jesing- 
bhai, 0-2-0; Thakorlal Kalidas, 0-2-0; 
Ambalal Vitthaldas, 0-2-0; Shankarlal, 
0-2-0; Govardhandas Dajibhai; 0-1-0; 
Hargovind Khushalbhai, 0-1-0; Kamanlal 
Khushaldas, 0-1-0; Natavarlal Vitthaldas, 
0-1-0. 

Collections by the Majur Mahajan 
through Chandulal Shukla Ahmedabad 
Ek Mitra, 100; Majur Bhai, 40. 

S. A. Thakkar 

Ambalal Shankarbhai Patel 

Nagindas Amulakhrai Bombay 

Ramkrishna Delhi 

Through Gujarat Provincial Congress 
Committee Ahmedabad 

Acknowledged in Young India page 287, 

Rs. 301; Kalidas Jashkaran Jhaveri 
Ahmedabad, 25; Chhotalal Hemubhai 


10-0-0 


2-0-0 


140-00 


25-0-0 
2-0-0 
150-0-0 
10-0-0 


Karachi 
Sabarmati 


679-0-0 
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Mehta, Palanpur, 50; Babubai Mehta, 
50; Mrs. Lilubehn Hemubhai.Mehta, 100; 
Lalji Kapurchand Bhansali, 50; Chaman- 
lal Manchhachand Mehta, 50; Bhogibhai 
Godadbhai Parekh, 25; Kantilal Kaka} 
bhai Mehta, 2; Jethabhai Makandas, 5; 
B. S. Mathur, 21. 

Labour wages earned by the ‘inmates 
of Udyoga Mandir Sabarmati 

Ishvarlal, 1-0-0; Mahavir, 0-10-0; 

Vitthal, 0-4-0; Totaramiji, 0-8-0: 
Gangadevi, 1-9-0; Five students, 0-7-3. 

A gentleman Robri 

Collections, through Shivshankar 
Chhaganlal Vakil Jambusar 

Shivshankar Chhaganlal Vakil, is 

Jagmohandas Premanand Vakil, 1; Pran 
vallabhdas Harivallabhdas Vakil, 1; 
Manilal Damodardas Vakil, 1; Manishankar 
Krisbaashankar  Vakil, 1; Maganlal 
Chhotalal Vakil, 1; Maneklal Lallubhai 
Vakil, 1; Pranjivandas Narottamdas Shah, 
1; Mulshankar Gaurishankar Joshi, 1; 


4-6-3 


10-0-0 


16-8-0 


Dhulabhai Jagjivandas Mistri, te 
Jagmohan Mangaldas Doctor, 1; Navnit- 
lal Pranjivandas Govardhandas, 1 Ee 


Dr. Kake, 0-8-0; Mohanlal Harilal Chokshi, 
1; Bhailal.Maneklal Chokshi 1; Naginlal, 
Chhotalal Chokshi, 1; Manilal Mathuradas 
Chhatrapati, 1. 


ae 


Total Rs. 11,984-8-3 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE NAYAJIVAN PRESS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 307 Rs, 1,507-12-9 


Nanubhai Mavjibhai Bilimora 25-0-0 
Through Navajivan Karyalaya Bombay 72-0-0 
Through Bhatia Balavidyalaya students, 

11; A sister, 1; Bhailal Tribhuvandas, 51; 

A gentleman, 5; Rambhai Khodabhai Patel, 

2: Shantagauri Chunilal Maganlal Patel, 1; 

Bhatia Balarakshak Vidyalaya, 1. 
In memory of a Vadnagara 

Nagar’s mother Nadiad 5-0-0 
Chunilal Manilal Dave Mabhudha 2-8-0 
Chhotabhai Rayjibhai Patel Ganpatpura 5-0-0 
Ochbchhavlal Jivanlal Parikh Matar 10-0-0 
A. D. Amma _ Rangoon 6-0-0 
Kothari Maganlal Shamaldas Kadi 12-8-0 
Mohanlal Juthabhai Parekh - Savarkundla 1-0-0 
Patel Tarachand Jethidas Lali 5-0-0 
Chunilal Jagannath Doshi Kuala Lumpur 10-0-0 
Ambalal Nagardas Valsad 1-0-0 
Jain Sthanakvasi Sangh, 
through Shah Nemchand 

Sarupchand Khambhat 10-0-0 
Bhikhabhai Narsinhbhai Patel Kuha 10-0=0 
Venilal N. Modi Vadodra 20-0-0 
Balchand Badriprasad Calcutta 21-0-0 
N. Vadhvana Ahmedabad 15-0-0 | 
N. Sunadreshan Delhi 0-12-0 . 
Shankar Motiram Kabare Erode 10-0-0 
N. V. Anant Iyengar Bahbgalore 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 1,754-8=9 
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The Hindu Wife 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

The following is a summary of a long letter of 

a brother describing the miseries of his married sister ; 

“Some time ago my sister was married to a 

man whose character was hidden from us. This 
man has been discovered to be a rake, and no 
amount of dissipation and debauchery can satiate 
him. He has no sense of honour. My unfortunate 
sister found soon after her marriage that her 
‘lord’ was sinking down more and more deeply 
day by day. She remonstrated. The man _ could 
not brook ihis, and in order to ‘teach her alesson’ 
indulged in his excesses in front of her. He would 
also whip her, make her stand, starve her &c. 
She was tied to a post to compel her to witness 
his debaucheries. My sister is heartbroken. Her 
lamentations make us feel wretched. We are 
helpless. What would you advise her and us to 
do? This is one of the most shameful aspects of 
Hinduism, where woman is left entirely at the 
mércy of man and has no rights and privileges. 
If a man chooses to be cruel and heartless, 
there is no remedy left to the unfortunate woman. 
The man may go on making random alliances, 
and not a little finger can be raised against him; 
but a woman once married is at the utter mercy 
of her lord. Thousands of such women are 
groaning and weeping. As long as Hinduism is not 
purged of these and such like evils, can there be 
any hope of progress ?”’ 

The writer is an educated man, His 
more graphic description than the summary is of 
his sister’s distress. The correspondent has sent me 
his full mame and address. His condemnation of 
Hinduism, though pardonable under intense irritation, 
is based on a hysterical generalisation from an isolated 
instance. For millions of Hindu wives live in perfect 
peace and are queens in their own homes. They 
exercise an authority over their husbands which any 
woman would envy. It is an authority which love 
gives. The case of crtelty brought to light by the 
correspondent is an illustration not of the evil in 
Hinduism, but of the evil in human nature which has 
been known to express itself under all climes and 
among people professing different faiths of the world. 
The facility for divorce has proved no protection 
against a brutal husband for a pliant wife incapable 
of asserting and at times even unwilling to assert 
herself. It is therefore in the interest of reform for 
reformers to avoid hysterics and exaggerations, 

Nevertheless the occurrence to which this article 
draws Attention is not an altogether uncommon occur- 
tence in Hindu society. Hindu culture has erred on 
the side of excessive subordination of the wife to the 
husband, and has insisted on the complete merging of 
the wife in the husband. This has resulted in the 
husband sometimes usurping and exercising authority 
that reduces him to the level of the brute, The 
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remedy for such excesses therefore lies not through 
the law but through the true education of women as 
distinguished from unmarried girls, and through 
cultivating public opinion against unnianly conduct on 
the part of husbands. In the case in point the remedy 
is incredibly simple. Instead of the brother and other 
relatives feeling helpless and weeping with the distressed 
girl, they should clothe her with protection, educate 
her to believe that it is no part of her duty to placate 
a sinful husband or to seek his company. It is quite 
evident that the husband himself does not care for the 
wife. She may therefore without breaking the legal 
tie live apart from her husband’s roof and feel as if 
she had never been married. Of course there are 
two legal remedies open even to a Hindu wife for 
whom a divorce is unobtainable, and that is to have 
the husband punished for common assault and to insist 
upon his supporting the wife. Experience tells me 
that this remedy is in tost cases if not in all worse 
than useless, and it neyer brings any comfort to a 
virtuous woman and makes the question of husband’s 
reform more difficult if not impossible which after all 
should be the aim of society, more so of every wife. 
In the present instance the girl’s parents are well able 
to support her but where it is not possible, the 
number of institutions that would give shelter to such 
ill-treated women is growing in the country. There 
still remains the question of the satisfaction of the 
sexual appetite on the part of young women thus 
leaving the inhospitable roofs of their husbands or 
being actually deserted by them when the relief given 
by divorce is unobtainable. But this is really not a 
serious grievance in point of numbers, for in a’ society 
in which custom has discountenanced divorce for ages, 
&@ Woman whose marriage proves unhappy does not 
want to be remarried. When public opinion in any 
social group requires that particular form of relief, I 


have no doubt that it will be forthcoming. So far as 


I understand the correspondent’s letter, the grievance 
is not that the wife cannot satisfy her sexual appetite. 
The grievance is the gross and defiant immorality 
on the part of the husband. For this, as I have said, 
the remedy lies in a revision of the mental attitude. 
The feeling of helplessness is imaginary as most. of 
our ills are. A fresh outlook, a little original thinking 
is enough to dispel the grief brought about by 
defective imagination. Nor should friends and relatives 
in such cases be satisfied with the mete negative result 
of isolating the victim from the zone of tyranny. 
She should be induced to qualify herself for public 
service. This kind of training would be more than 
enough compensation for the doubtful privilege of a 
husband’s bed. 
The Autobiography 
Vol. Il 

We are despatching copies of this volume to those 
who have paid for it in advance. But as all copies 
are being sent by registered post, we shall be able 
to finish the despatch not before Monday the 7th 
instant. We therefore request that no complaint for 
non-receipt of copies may be made till after the 15th 
October. ; 

Price Rs. 5-8-0 plus 
postage. 


0-12-9 


for packing and 
Foreign price $ 3. 
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The thousand-headed Vas a ee 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The monster of untouchability shows his deadly 
fangs from his thousand mouths nowhere more 


persistently than in the south. Thus a correspondent 
from that quarter: 


“Whereas it has been apprehended in orthodox 
circles, that the preachers of untouchability are apt 
to confound the issues and implications involved 
in the principle by an attempt to push it to an 
undue extent so as to create unnecessary friction, I 
wish to. elicit from you a definite pronouncement 
as regards the scope and extent of untouchability, 
in the light of the undermentioned observations 
offered in the form of questions.” 


Though I do not think that the ‘preachers of un 
touchability’’ or rather of anti-untouchability have done 
anything so as to create any avoidable friction, it is 
best to deal with the questions that often arise even 
in the minds of men who ate not in any way mis- 
chievously inclined, and who would, if they could, endorse 
the anti-untouchability movement but who are un- 
knowingly to themselves obsessed by age-long prejudices. 

The correspondent’s first question is: 

“Do you think that the principles of varnashrama 
dharma ate inconsistent with the formation of Indian 
nationality ?’’ 

In the first place varnashrama has nothing to do 
with untouchability or with castes as we know them 
today. In the second place varnashrama, as I know it, 
is in no way inconsistent with the growth of Indian 
nationality. On the contrary if it has the meaning 
that I have given to it, it is calculated to promote a 
truly national spirit. 

The second question is: “Do you think that sins 
of touch and sight are of Vedic origin?” 

Though I cannot speak with authority based on 
first-hand knowledge, I have full confidence in the 
purity of the Vedas, and therefore have no _ hesitation 
in asserting that the sins of touch and sight have no 
support in the Vedas, but scholars like Sjt.C. V. Vaidya 
and Pandit Satavalekar can speak with much greater 
authority than I can lay claim to. I would however 
add, that no matter what is credited with Vedic origin, 
if it is repugnant to the moral sense, it must be 
summarily rejected as contrary to the spirit of the 
Vedas, and perhaps what is more, as contrary to 
fundamental ethics. 

The next four questions may be condensed as 


follows: 

“Don’t you think that the karmakanda is based 
upon a knowledge of the laws of magnetism, and 
that the rules regarding touch and sight, birth pollution 
‘and death pollution are intended for the purification 
of the mind?” 

In so far as they are so intended, they have a 
certain relative value, but the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
‘the Puranas and all the other Shastras as also the 
other religions of the world proclaim in no uncertain 
terms, that purification of the mind is an inward 
process, and that the magnetism produced by the 
inter-action of physical bodies is nothing compared to 
the other subtle magnetism of mind upon mind, and 
the outward purificatory rites become soul destroying, 
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when they result in making man arrogate to himself 
superiority over fellow human beings and in making 
him treat them virtually as beasts or even less. 


The seventh question is: “Do you think that the 
procedure adopted by Jivanmuktas, that is those who 
have in the present body attained salvation, who are 
above the rules of do and don’t, are conducive to 
the spiritual growth of ordinary folk?” 

I do not think that anybody, however highly 
evolved he may be, who lives on the earth and 
among earthly beings, can be himself above the 
obligations binding on common mortals, and therefore 
these rules have to appeal to reason and must néver 
be allowed to crush the spirit within. The rules 
about untouchability have been demonstrated and can 
be demonstrated to be injurious to the growth of the 
spirit, and they are wholly contrary to all that is best 
and noblest in Hinduism. 

Then the question is: 
varna dharma ?”’ 

I do in the manner often explained in these pages. 
In my opinion varna dharma has nothing to do with 
untouchability or superiority of one division over‘another. 

The next question is; “Exceptions to untouch- - 
ability are contained in the following verse: 

aca daa wea a at 
aaat a aihta wisziat a faa u 

“ Auspicious occasions, pilgrimages, political agita- 
tions, occasions of fright or fear, festive occasions of 
deities, poverty. These exceptions go to prove the 
rule. Will you please press this authority into your 
service and prescribe a limit to it?” 

The wise man whoa conceived this verse has taken 
in the broad sweep of his exceptions every conceiv- 
able occasion. I would therefore like the protagonists 
of untouchability to present the reader of Young 
India with occasions which will not be covered by 
fright or fear, poverty or auspicious occasions. And 
this correspondent has also not seen the terrible 
poverty of thought of those who hug untouchability 
in that in the various provinces’ sanction for 
untouchability merely rests upon tradition. No one 
has yet given an intelligent definition of untouchable, 
unseeable and unapproachable. 

The last question is: “ In the attempt to spiritualise 
politics, what is the limit to which you want to 


“Do ‘you not believe in 


relegate untouchability ?” 


There is no limit. The very beginning of 
spiritualisation of politics rests in the banishing root 
and branch of untouchability as it is practised today. 
Untouchability attaching to birth or a calling is an 
atrocious doctrine repugnant to the religious sense of man. 


Spinning Song 
Marjory Kennedy Fraser sends me all the Way 

from America the following beautiful song rendered into 
English from the Gaelic : 

Love gave I to thee, my lover, 

Love that sister ne’er gave brother, 

Love that sister ne’er. gave brother, 

To her lull’d one ne’er gave mother. 

Thou the wheel and I the thread, 

While fate spinning o’er our .head. 


M. K. G. 
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‘You are being driven’ 


[ Before leaving America Dinabandhu C. F. Andrews 
sent me the following from Reinhold Niebuhbrss . pen 
appearing in the May number of the Christtan Century. 
The article is given in full together with the original 
headlines to the paragraphs. I reproduce the article, 
as it shows in a practical manner the fallacy of speed 
and over-production or rather production merely for the 
sake of gain. If we have our ills, the Westerners have 
theirs no less serious than ours. The moral that I 
would have the reader to draw from the narrative is, that 
we may not deal with our ills by copying the doubtful 
methods of other peoples: We will have patiently first 
to understand the causes of our ills and thet equally 
patiently to discover our own remedies and apply them 
with hope and resolution. M. K. G. ] 


Mr. C. F. Andrews, whose recent visit to America 
brought new inspiration and spiritual guidance to 
many of us, summed up kis impressions of our 
civilization in the words: ‘You are not driving the 
machine of civilization; you are being driven.’ Those 
words have rather haunted my mind: You are being 
driven. 

I had lunch with a friend who is an executive in 
the automobile business. He told me of four men in 
his organization who recently died very suddenly. 
Each one of them, he said, was in the prime of his 
life. All of them died between the ages of 35 and 
50. One of them died of pneumonia, another of 
influenza, and a third after an operation. All of them 
had overworked and were ready prey for the 
disease that came along. ‘It was the pace that killed 
them,’ said my friend. ee 


The Pace that Kills 


I asked him what made the pace so killing. He 
told me of the hectic nature of the competitive game 
in the automobile business. Not long since there 
were yearly automobile models. Recently some of the 
companies began to bring out new models in the 
middle of the year and every one had to follow suit. 
That has not been the end of the matter. Models are 
now coming out in quarterly instalments. Production 
is barely going on a new model when another company 
brings out, let us. say, an eight-cylinder model at a 
new low price. The whole selling game, not only in 
this price range, but in the adjoining price fields, is 
immediately disrupted. Experimental departments are 
hurriedly called upon to rush contemplated models to 
completion in order to meet the new competitive threat. 
Perhaps the competitive struggle demands a new price 
cut. Subsidiary companies are forced to hand in new 
low bids. They cut their prices and find themselves 
losing money. In an effort to escape losses they cut 
the quality of their goods, and the buying company 
must make hectic efforts to supervise production in 
subsidiary plants and insure the higher quality. The 
supervising effort slows up production, and production 
managers lose their sleep. 


Off with His Head 


Or the company puts out a new model, and prices 
it upon the basis of, let us say, a 500 car per day 
production. The car will not sell at the figure set. 
The price is cut, and production is speeded up to 
1,000 cars per day, not because there is a demand for 
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the car, but because there is none. It will be easier 
to sell 1,000 cars per day at a lower figure than to 
sell 500 at a higher figure. At least the sales manager 
thinks so. If he makes the wrong guess, off goes his 
head. These men are taking long chances. Some- 
times they succeed and sometimes they don’t. No 


‘wonder they feel no more secure in their jobs than 


the poor devils who are on the production lines. 
These high-priced executives may be feathering their 
nests while the game is good, but they are being 
driven. 

I speak to my friend the doctor. He tells me of 
a production official under his care who might benefit 
from his ministrations except for the fact that the root 
of his difficulty is nerves and he is too uneasy in his 
enforced period of convalescence to gain any benefit 
from it. Why is he so uneasy? He is afraid that 
his substitute will get his job while he is away from 
his desk. The company may discover that he is 
dispensable. If his salary is high, that may be all the 
more reason why his job is insecure. Discretion 
prevents the doctor from mentioning any names, but I 


know a half dozen men who fit his description. They 
are all being driven by the system, even while less 
fortunate victims than they imagine them to be the 


masters of the scheme. 
Piece Rates 
Mr. A. is the father of a family of four. His wages 
have heretofore been adequate. He works on piece 
rates. The new model upon which he is now working 


Pare --offers special difficulties which reduce his daily wage 


$ 1.20 per day. He and his companions are desperate, 
Family budgets must be pared. Efforts to get the 


company to increase piece rates are unavailing. The 
men are unorganized. Ina similar situation another 
group of men went out on strike. The company 


merely brought men in from other plants to take 
their places, and all of them had to scramble back for 
their jobs. The company insists that it cannot raise 
piece rates and keep its product in competition with other 
competing concerns. Meanwhile men are gambling on 
the stock exchange on the increased earnings of 
the company. But the man who runs the company 
has to keep profits high cr lose his job. He is only 
a hireling and is driven by the competitive struggle on 


_ the one hand and the mad greed of the money centers 


on the other. Every one in this tragedy is being 


driven, 

The sctomonile dealer in B. was doing quite well 
until the company recently insisted that he take ten 
cars per month more than he had been previously 
expected to sell. He keeps a card index of all 
prospective buyers and they are rfegularly canvassed 
But his salesmen dre not the only canvassers. 
In spite of frantic efforts and the employment of new 
salesmen he cannot move all his cars. Piteous 
appeals to the home office result in the suggestion 
that a change in agency may be necessary in this 
town since the company is advised that 4 rival agency 
is able to sell quite a number of cars more than the 
new quota assigned to him. The poor fellow is in 
agony running between the bank where he tries to 
arrange adequate credits and his salesmen meetings 
where he gives fervid pep talks. He is certainly 
being driven. 
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The salesmen who came to see me this week in 
ao effort to sell me the X car was here a month ago 
with an eloquent appeal to buy the Y car. I ask him 
what made him transfer his allegiance. He tries to 
bluff his way through and begins to extol the superior 
virtues of his new product. He transferred his loyalty 
because he wants the opportunity to ‘sell a real car.’ 
I tell ‘him that I am not innocent and ask him to tell 
me the truth. He gradually thaws out, discards all 
his sales lingo, and tells me a pitiful story. The old 
agency made him take in used cars at too high prices 
and then forced him to take part of the losses. In 
order to sell cars at all, he found himself offering too 
much for the old ones and yet missing the bonuses 
which might have made the losses good. He had to 
quit and was now working for ‘white men’; but he 
was not selling the cars. I meditate upon the kind of 
self-respect which a man must have who, inside of a 
month, can visit an identical prospect with two alto- 
gether different stories. I feel spiritually very superior 
to him. But then I am not trying to support a family 
by selling automobiles. The poor fellow is being driven. 
Into the Rat Cage | 

Mrs. C. consults me about her family problems. 
Most of the difficulties seem to arise out of squabbles 
over the family budget. She insists that ber husband 
is making enough money to support the family decently 
if he would not fall prey to every salesman who 
comes along. “We have had a new automobile 
every year for three years,” she declares, “and we 
never finish making monthly payments. 
men appeal to his pride, and he is too weak to resist 
them.” I feel sorry for her, but J remember the sales- 
man of last week and decide that one must not be 
too censoriovs wtth drivers who are themselves driven. 

Mr. D., whom I met in the Pullman smoker, is a 
clothing salesman. He pours a long tale of woe into 
my ears. The clothing business is not what it used 
to be. Dealers are demanding credit where once they 
paid cash and even then they take less goods than they 
used to. Why do they demand credit, I ask. They 
are selling their goods on the partial payment plan. 
People are so stocked up with obligations on radios 
and cars that they cannot buy clothes at all if they 
do not buy them on time. So the clothing business 
is in a bad slump, according to my chance confidant, 
Here is another victim of the game. 

I go to the motor metropolis and hear tales of 
phenomenal production. Every factory is running at 
full speed. What, then, are these thousands of men 
doing in the lines before the employment agencies ? 
One of the companies advertised some months ago 
that it would take on thousands of new men. it is 
now employing about two hundred a day. But the 
men are still streaming in from all parts of the land 
and standing wearily in the employment lines. Where 
do they come from? From every section of a 
prosperous country which is making rapid progress in 
displacing men with machines so that it can produce 
more and more goods with less and less men. Every 
one is driven to get rid of the goods; and still there 
are thousands of men without employment. These 
men are not driven. They are merely trying futilely 
to get into the rat cage of our machine civilization 
rather than perish outside without food, 


These sales- ' 


The Vicious Circle 

While meditating upon these weighty and dismal 
facts I take the subway to the city. I get lost in a 
subway crush which reduces human beings to a state 
of animality and beggars all description. I wonder 
how poor mortals can bear such an ordeal twice a 
day. My neighbour, crushed against me so that I feel 
his breath in my ear, bewails the fact that the 
supreme court did not grant a seven-cent fare. If a 
higher fare had been granted, he argues, there would 
be new subways and less congestion. I am_ too 
uncomfortable to argue. But I know that new 
subways would mean higher real estate values and 
that higher real estate values would necessitate new 
and bigger buildings and that bigger buildings would 
fill these subways as soon as they are built. 

We seem to be in a vicious circle whether we are 
producing goods or trying to get to the place where 
we can produce. We erect buildings not to house 
people, but to make an investment profitable; just as 
we produce goods not for the sake of supplying the 
wants of men, but to keep a productive process going. 
We are not the masters, but the victims of our tools. 
No wonder Mr.Andrews was glad to quit our shores 
and return to India. The people are poor there, but 
they are not haunted. Sometimes they perish in 
poverty. But we will probably perish in war. We 
are trying to escape the circle in which we find our- 
selves at home by exporting gold and goods to the 
rest of the world. The rest of the world does not 
like our growing economic overlordship. But as long 
as we must keep this productive process going we 
cannot bother to avert the danger of an ultimate 
international catastrophe. Perhaps we must content 
ourselves with the consolation that it is more glorious 
to die upon the field of battle than to perish in hunger. 


Certified Khadi Bhandars 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ 
Ahmedabad, writes: 

Certificates of the. Association have been issued 
to the following Khadi Bhandars, which have arranged 
to deal exclusively in hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, 
and to observe the rules laid down by the All-India 
Spinners’ Association in that connection: 

Bihar 

. Khadi Kutir, Pupari, Dt. Muzaffarpur. 
. Khadi Bhandar, Kamtaul, Dt. Darbhanga. 
. Lakshmi Khadi Bhandar, Gogari, Dt. Muzaffarpur. 
- Svatantra Khadi Depot, Palepur, Dt. Muzaffarpur. 

United Provinces 
. Gandhi Ashram Khadi Bhandar, Jhansi. 
Congress Khaddar Bhandar, Farrukhabad. 
Gandhi Shuddha Khadi Bhandar, Hardvar. 
Gurukul Khadi Karyalaya, Chandpur. 
Khadi Bhandar, Kher, Aligadh. 
6. Marwadi Shuddha Khadi Karyalaya, Dhampur, 

Dt. Bijnor. 

'7. Shuddha Khadi Karyalaya, Dhampur, Dt. Bijnor. 
8. Shuddha Khaddar Bhandar, Chandpur. 

9. Shuddha Khaddar Bhandar, Basti. 

10. Gandhi Khaddar Bhandar, Orai, Dt. Jalon. 


11. Shri Krishna Khadi Karyalaya, 
Dt. Moradabad. 


12. Khadi Bhandar, Khurja, Dt.. Bulandshahr, 
13. Indraprasth Khadi Mandal, Khekra, Dt, Meerut, 


Association, 


> Wh 


wpe ye 


Amroha, 
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Youth on Trial 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


It was a great and a wise step the All-India 
Congress Committee took at Lucknow on 29th 
ultimo in electing Pandit Jawaharlal Nehia as the 
Congress helmsman for the coming year. No man however 
great, be he even a Mahatma, is indispensable for a 
nation conscious of itself and bent upon freedom. 
Even as the whole is always greater than its part, the 
Congress which claims to represent the nation is 
always greater than its greatest part. To be a living 
Organisation it must survive its most distinguished 
members. The All-India Congress Committee has by 
its decision demonstrated that it believes in the 
inherent vitality of the Congress. 

Some fear in this transference of power from the 
old to the young, the doom of the Congress. I do 
not. The doom was to be feared from the sceptre being 
held by paralytic hands as mine are at present. I 
may take the reader into the secret that before 
recommending Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s name for the 
burden I had ascertained from him whether he felt himself 
strong enough to bear the weight. ‘If it is thrust 
upon me, I hope I shall not wince,’ was the 
characteristic reply. In bravery he is not to be surpassed. 
Who can excel him in the love of the country? 
“He is rash and impetuous,’ say some. This quality is 
an additional qualification at the present moment. And 


if he has the dash and the rashness of a warrior, he 


has also the prudence of a statesman. A_ lover of 
discipline, he has shown himself to be capable of 
rigidly submitting to it even where it has seemed 
irksome. He is undoubtedly an extremist thinking far 
ahead of his surroundings. But he is humble and 
practical enough not to force the pace to the breaking 
point. He is pure as the crystal, he 
beyond suspicion. He is a knight sans peur, sans 
reproche. The nation is safe in his hands, 

But the youth are on their trial. This has been 
a year for the youth’s awakening. Theirs undoubtedly 
was the largest contribution to the brilliant success of 
the Simon Commission boycott. They may take the 
election of Jawaharlal Nehru as a tribute to their. 
service. But the youth may not rest on their laurels. 
They have to march many more stages before the 
nation comes to its own. Steam becomes a mighty 
power only when it allows itself to be imprisoned in 
a strong little reservoir and produces tremendous 
motion and carries huge weights by permitting itself 
a tiny and measured outlet. Even so have the youth of 
the country of their own free will to allow their 
inexhaustible energy to be imprisoned, controlled and 
set free in strictly measured and required quantities, 
This appointment of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as the 
Captain is proof of the trust the nation reposes in its 
youth. Jawaharlal alone can do little. The youth of 
the country must be his arms and his eyes. Let them 
prove worthy of the trust. 


Ashram Bhajanavali 

Sixth revised and enlarged edition of the book of 

Hymns and Scriptural Prayers recited in the Satyagraha 

Ashram. Price 2 Annas. Packing and postage, 
apna. 1t. 
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Notes 


Credit where Due 

Correspondents have taken me to task for giving 
the Chief of Bhopal a guarded compliment. I would 
have been guilty of discourtesy and what is more 
suppression of truth if I had not paid it. Having 
accepted His Highness’s hospitality and baving noticed 
the remarkable simplicity of his abode miscalled 
palace, how could I claim to be true to my host and 
myself if I suppressed the fact when its mention had 
become relevant? I issued no general certificate of 
merit. I had no evidence before me to form an 
opinion about the general administration of Bhopal. 
I had no time to study it even if I had wanted to. I 
therefore possessed no qualifications for pronouncing 
any opinion. One correspondent has sent me a copy 
of the note from among the notes prepared by the 
Indian States Conference. I am unable to base any 
opinion on that, nor would I be justified in publishing 
it without first submitting it to the state authorities 
and obtaining their version about the charges made 
in the note. But the paying of the reserved compli- 
ment and the declaration of my general belief about 
Indian States enable me to forward that note to His 
Highness in full confidence that it will be carefully 
read by him and even sympathetically considered. 


Nagari Pracharini Sabha | 
The General Secretary, Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
sends the following notice for publication: 

“The Bharat Kala Parishad of Benares has 
handed over its entire art collection of paintings, 
statues and other historical and literary exhibits to the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares. This valuable 
collection is valued at more than a lakh of rupees, and 
the whole of the second storey of the Sabha building 
erected at a cost of Rs. 25,000 has been given by 
the Sabha for this Museum. It is requested that 
the members of the Sabha and others interested in 
this work may help the Sabha by giving or 
procuring articles of artistic or historical interest 
for this Museum. Persons who wish to lay down 
any conditions for the articles they send may very 
gladly do so. Such conditions, if any, will be duly 
observed. It is hoped that gentlemen interested in 
art, archeology and literature will help this work.’’ 
Before receiving this notice for publication I had 

seen the commodious hall in which the Museum is 
to find an abiding place. And I saw also the 
promising collection already installed there. The appeal 
of the Sabha should receive a generous response from 


all lovers of art. M. K. G. 
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The U. P. Tour 


TV 

Collections at Lucknow from 27th to 380th September, 1929: 
Provincial receipts (Rs.51-0-0 Lalaji Fund), Rs.841-0-0; Looal printed 
receipts ('715-8-0 Lalaji Fund and 486-0-0 for Provincial Service), 
4,368-3-3; Ladies’ meeting at Jaliagunj, 219-7-0; Ladies’ meeting at 
Aminuddaulah Park, 1,074-46; Rani Saheb of Mandi, 52-0-0; 
Narhi ( Hazratgunj) people (200-0-0 Lalaji Fund), 523-7-0; Chutki 
Pathshala, 15-0-0; Anonymous through Rajasaheb of Kalakankar, 
202-3-3; Sjt. Jvalasing, 10-0-0; Collections at Lucknow University 
Union, 858-0-0; Direct deposits in the bank (Anonymous 10-0-0, 
Central Bank staff, 11-0-0 ), 21-0-0; Maharaja Saheb of Mahmudabad 
( 250-0-0 Provincial Service), 500-0-0; Two outstanding Provincial 
receipt books, 48-0-0; Five outstanding local receipt books (250-0-0 
Lalaji Fund and 550-0-0 Provincial Service), 1,309-0-0; Collections 
in Central Bank safes, 282-3-0; Stray collectiohs, 29-12-6; Sale of 
District Board garland and silver lock from hospital — Rajasaheb 
Kalakankar, 180-0-0; Sale of silver glass from Mr. Dutt, 20-0-0; 
Sale of ornaments, 265-15-0; Sale of one silver dish ( District Board), 
150-0-0; Sale of one gold ring (Narhi meeting contribution ) 100-0-0; 
Less expenses Rs. 300-0-0. 

Amounts earmarked: Lalaji Memorial, Rs. 1,216-8-0, Provincial 
Service, 1,236-0-0. 

Faizabad District: Tanda General purse, Rs. 501-0-0 (Lalaji 
Fund 34-0-0); Meetings collections, 116-13-0; Akbarpur purse, 150-0-0; 
Faizabad Town: General purse, 2,155-6-6 (Lalaji Fund 300-0-0); 
Ladies’ and general meetings, 258-8-0; Ornaments sold, 27-0-0; Stray 
collections, 160-2-6; Jaunpur: Bargaon, 88-4-0; Bargaon general 
purse, 1,947-5-0; Bargaon meeting collections, 121-15-6; Benares 
District: Baragaon, 513-0-0; Baragaon meeting collections, 43-7-0; 
Baragaon District Board, 10i-0-0; Sheibpore mill, 101-0-0; Baragaon 
general purse, 127-0-0; Chovbepure, 31-1-0; Tanda (Benares), 
801-18-3; Benares city collections after the first visit: Through 
Shriprakashji, 50-0-0 (Lalaji Fund 50-0-0); Stray collections and 
ornaments gold, 392-14-3 (155-0-0 National Service); Gazipore: 
Sayadpore purse, 500-0-0; Sayadpore meeting collections, 63-13-10; 
Gazipore purse, 2,500-0-0 (500-0-0 Lalaji Fund, 500-0-0; National 
Service ); Gazipore students’ purse, 32-4-0; Gazipore meeting, 9-4-9; 
Hardwarroy, 51-0-0 (Lalaji Fand 51-0-0); Gazipore ladies’ meeting, 
187-5-7. 

Total Rs, 21,800-13-8, 

It will be seen from the itinerary and collections 
for the week given above that the main features of 
Gandhiji’s tour remain the same as before. We are 
penetrating deeper and deeper into the interior. Thus 
during the week Gandhiji had 4 days’ programme at 
Lucknow where the A. I. C. C. was to meet and 
decide the question of the presidentship of the 
Congiess. From Lucknow Gandhiji paid flying visits 
to the Khadi areas of Akbarpur, Tanda and Fyzabad, 
then traversed, the districts of Ghazipur, and Azamgarh 
celebrated as the home of Maulana Shibli, and has 
now entered the spacious confines of the Gorakhpur 
district. Everywhere the same scenes of monster 
crowds eager for darshan and for hearing Gandhiji’s 
message of four-fold purification as embodied in the 
Congress programme is being repeated. The collec- 
tions too are readily mounting up, while the liberality 
with which the poor folk have poured forth their hard- 


earned coppers shows the tremendous potentialities 


' when you would 
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in the districts of the U. P. that are waiting to be 
harnessed into use. 

The contrast presented by this to the experience 
that contact with the intelligentsia in the cities 
presents is as striking as it is interesting. The 
masses are eager to do something but lack direction, 
The youth are full of aspirations but have not yet 
the capacity for sustained action. ‘“‘ We offer. you our 
hearts in lieu of solid action,’’ is the students’ cry. 
“We profess the utmost admiration for the noble 
ideals embodied in your life—but we do not even try 
to follow them. We grovel before the rich and the 
high placed when you would have us stay by the poor 
and the lowly. We wallow in luxury and indulgence 
have us practise purity and 
self-control. Our indictment is too awful for words ”— 
so lamented the Principal of Christ Church College in 
Cawnpore at the meeting of students held at the premises 
of the D. A. V. College to present their purse and 
address of welcome to Gandhiji. Gandhiji’s diagnosis 
and remedy for the trouble can be summed up in one 
word ‘character building.’ “ You ask me as_ to what 
I would have you to do in 1930. Well, I would 
expect you in 1930 smilingly to face death if need be. 
But it must not be the death of a felon. God accepts 
the sacrifice of the pure in heart. You therefore must 
purify yourselves before you can become fit instruments 
for the service of the country even unto death. 
Unless you cultivate a snow-white purity of character 
first, you may rest assured that you will-not be able 
to do anything effective in 1930.” 


At Benares 


The message to the students of Malaviyaji’s 
University had a personal touch. “ What are you 
doing to, deserve the monumental service of the great 
son of India? He expects you to become not 
literary giants but defenders of Hinduism and the 
country through expressing true religion in your own 
lives,” was the burden of the message. “ Remember, 
that this, the greatest creation of Malaviyaji’s, will be 
judged not by the magnificence of the buildings or the 
1,300 acres that they cover, but by what you become,” 
said Gandhiji in a voice that must have reached 
every nook and corner of the great amphitheatre 
where he was received. He then proceeded, “If you 
will express the requisite purity of character in action, 
you cannot do it better than through the spinning 
wheel. Of all the myriads of names of God Daridra- 
narayan is the most sacred inasmuch as it represents 
the untold millions of poor yeople as distinguished 
from the few rich people. The easiest and the best 
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way of identifying yourselves somewhat with these 
starving millions is to spread the message of the 
spinning wheel in the threefold manner suggested by 
me. You can spread it by becoming expert spinners, 
by wearing Khadi, and by pecuniary contributions. 
Remember that millions will never have access to the 
facilities that Malaviyaji has provided for you. What 
return will you make to these your brothers and 
sisters? You may be sure, that when he conceived 
the plan of this University, he had the question in mind, 
and he embarked upon the mission in the hope that 
you would so conduct yourselves as to deserve the 
training given to you.” This function was held in the 
morning. In the afternoon was the convocation of the 
Rashtriya Vidyapith, and Gandhiji had to deliver the 
convocation address if his message might be so called. 
Acharya Narendradeva, who is the soul of the 
Vidyapith, had arranged a Vedic ceremonial which 
every snatak had to go through before he could be 
declared qualified to receive his diploma and the 
blessings from the Kulapati Dr. Bhagavandas. The 
ceremonial reminded one of the ancient Vedic times. 
Whether the rites that were then performed including 
the sacrificial fire have the sdme meaning and use 
now that they must have had in those times is a 
matter which admits of more than one opinion. When 
Gandhiji entered the pandal that was specially erected 
for the function, he was made to wear the yellow robe 
which the Kulapati and the officials of the University 
had to. It was a strange sight to see him lost under 
the ample folds of that robe. The Kulapati and he 
therefore entered the pandal to the accompaniment of 
a twitter from the whole audience. The oath admini- 
stered to the snataks was in Sanskrit and so was the 
exhortation. I reprdduce it for it is instructive and 
shows the character of the ancient training in the 
clearest manner possible. 

Q. What is your duty towards ancestors ? 

A. To banish injustice, helplessness and 
indigence from among mankind and _ substitute 
brotherliness, self-respect and truth in its place. 

Q. What is your duty towards Rishis ? 

A. To propagate enlightenment in the place 
of ignorance, righteousness in the place of un- 
righteousness, altruism and true culture in the place 
of selfishness and to make spirituality the basis of 
individual and corporate life. 

Q. What is your duty towards the gods? 

A. To propagate righteousness among mankind, 
to conserve the forces of nature and to utilise 
them for the service of man and to dedicate* 
Charamashram to the devotion of God. 

Q. Will you fulfil these duties ? 

A. With the Effulgence of God as witness, I 
promise that I shall strive my best to fulfil these 
duties. May my effort be fruitful through your 
blessings and God's grace. 

This solemn ceremony being over Gandhiji had to 
deliver his address. It could hardly bear the dignified 
mame of a convocation address, There was no 
preparation about it, there certainly was no learning 
about it. It was delivered in his own simple Hindi 
which took no note of gender or other grammatical 
forms and yet somehow went straight to the hearts of 
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the audience. It was an impassioned address to infect 
the audience with his faith in national: education in 
terms of the non-co-operation of 1920. He began by 
saying that his faith in national education was daily 
growing and that he fully expected students discharged 
from national institutions to give a good account of 
themselves and find themselves in the. forefront in the 
fight for freedom. “‘ You are doomed to disappointment,” 
he said, “if you compare your schools or colleges with 
Government schools and colleges. The two are 
different in kind. You cannot command the palatial 
buildings nor a multiplicity of highly paid and learned 
professors and teachers that Government institutions 
which live upon the people an command. You will not 
have them even if you had pecuniary resources at your 
disposal. The aim of Government institutions is 
pre-eminently to turn out clerks and others who would 
assist the alien Government to carry on its rule. The 
aim of national institutions is just the opposite. It is | 
to turn out not clerks and the like but men cetermined 
to end the alien rule, cost what it may and that at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Government institutions 
naturally must be loyal to the alien Government, 
National institutions can be loyal only to the 
country. Government institutions promise a lucrative 
career. National institutions promise instead only the 
barest maintenance for full service. You have just taken 
an oath to discharge a triple debt. Truly, as Max Muller 
reminded us, life with us is duty. Duty well done undoubt- 
edly carries rights with it, but a man who discharges his 
obligations with an eye upon privileges genérally 
discharges them indifferently and often fails to attain 
the rights he might have expected, or when he 
succeeds in gaining them they turn out to be burdens. 
Yours therefore is the privilege of service only. 
There can be no rest for you till you have played 
your part in gaining freedom for the country. If you 
will assimilate this fundamental distinction between 
Government educational institutions and your own, you 
will never regret your choice. But I know that your 
fewness worries you often, and some of you doubt the 
wisdom of having given up your old institutions and 
secretly cherish a desire to return to them. I suggest to 
you that in every great cause it is not the number of 
fighters that counts but it is the quality of which 
they are made that becomes the deciding factor. The 
greatest men of the world have always stood alone. 
Take the great prophets, Zoroaster, Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed—they all stood alone like many others 
whom Ican name. But ‘they had living faith in 
themselves and their God, and believing as they did 
that God was on their side, they never felt lonely. 
You may recall the occasion when pursued by a 
numerous enemy Abu Bakr, who was accompanying 
the Prophet in his flight, trembled to think of their 
fate and said, “Look at the number of the enemies 
that is overtaking us. What shall we two do against 
these heavy odds?’ Without a moment’s reflection 
the Prophet rebuked his faithful companion by saying, 
“No, Abu Bakr, we are three for God is with us.’ 
Or take the invincible faith of Vibhishan and 
Prablad. I want you to have that same living faith 
in yourselves and God,” I have here given a mere 
epitome of Gandhiji’s message to the students. Buf I 
may no longer tarry over a description of his meetings 
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with the students nor may I detain the reader over a 
description of the very wonderful and almost nervous 
care with which Sjt.Shriprakash entertained Gandhiji 
and his company. Nor need I make any special 
mention of the public meeting and some other 
functions at Benares but must hasten to Lucknow. 


In Lucknow 

It was in Lucknow, that the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting was held. Gandhiji had therefore 
a double programme to attend to, the All-India 
Congress Committee’s work and his tour programme 
in Lucknow. We were most comfortably housed by 
Raja Saheb of Kalakankar who was himself all attention: 
and dressed in his Khadi vest and Khadi cap he 
was easily taken as an ordinary volunteer by those 
who did not know him. He did not resent it but 
rather appreciated such mistakes as an honour. The 
first function in Lucknow was a_ ladies’ meeting, I 
say a ladies’ meeting for there were two in Lucknow, 
the second being for strictly purda ladies. After 
finishing. the ladies’ meeting at which there was 
nothing special to note, he insisted on going to the 
*Ferangi Mahal,’ where during the late Maulana Abdul 
Bari’s life time he used to stay, and visiting the late 
lamented Maulana Saheb’s successor there. Amidst 
the multitude of functions he did not want to miss 
this friendly and courteous call. As he was being 
driven to the ‘ Ferangi Mahal’ he sofrowfully remarked 
that such delicate attention to Muslim friends was the 
only thing he could do in the present times to 
demonstrate his faith in Hindu-Muslim unity and to 
contribute his mite towards its promotion. The All- 
India Congress Committee work, that is to say the 
presidential election, was a matter of great anxiety to 
him. On the one hand he could feel no call within 
himself to accept the burden, and on the other he 
did not want to displease the many friends who were 
most anxious that he should be the president for the 
ensuing year. Above all he felt keenly about the 
‘disappointment that was bound to be caused to 
Pandit Malaviyaji who had come at the sacrifice of 
his health all the way from Simla to take part in 
the proceedings and in common with others to press 
Gandhiji to reconsider his decision. When therefore it 
was all over the relief felt by him was great indeed. 

The public meeting in Lucknow deserved notice 
for Gandhiji’s revival of his solution for adjusting 
communal quarrels. The night before the meeting, 
some Musalmans had come to him asking him not to 
attend the Municipal function of hoisting the national 
flag, because they said the Municipality had not done 
them justice in that it would not allow Molud Sharif—a 
festival in honour of the Prophet’s birthday—to be held 
in the Aminabad Park. Gandhiji tried to show them 
that there was no connection between the flag hoisting 
and the refusal of the Municipality. It was in vain 
too that he tried to make them see that he could have 
no opinion without going into the facts of the case 
and studying it himself for which he had no time during 
the present visit which was earmarked for two things 
mentioned above. But he suggested to them that if 
he was called upon by responsible Hindus and 
responsible Musalmans to arbitrate he would gladly 
do so but he told them that if they were really serious 
about the matter they would canvass the leading Muslim 


and Hindus ‘of Lucknow and try to have séme one 
with more leisure and time appointed as an arbitrator. 
With this interview in mind at the public meeting he 
enlarged much upon the subject and said that it was a 
matter of shame that in communal matters they came 
to blows like lower animals rather than as men 
having their disputes settled by arbitration. He recalled 
the fact that it was Lucknow where the Hindu-Muslim 
pact of 1916 was made. It was in Lucknow that the 
National Convention was held in connection with the 
Nehru report and there was no reason why Lucknow 
should not have the pride of taking the lead in the 
matter of Hindu-Muslim unity by resolving upon 
adjusting all its communal disputes by arbitration. 


Love of the Mother Tengue 

The Lucknow students like the students everywhete 
had also a separate meeting and a good purse fof 
Daridranarayan, but they made the fatal mistake of 
presenting Gandhiji with an address in English, 
This evoked from him words of burning indignation: 
He expressed his painful surprise that the students 
did not know the horror he had of receiving addresses 
in English from bodies and audiences which had no 
excuse whatsoever for so doing. He reminded the 
students that in Lucknow there was the least occasion 
for the use of English. Lucknow was the abode of 
the national language. The students knew that the 
speaker had no difficulty in following even high-flown 
Lucknow Urdu. He told them that if they had no 
love for their mother tongue or the national language 
which was Hindustani they could not expect to be 
enlisted as soldiers in India’s fight for Swaraj. No 
one who was indifferent to his mother tongue could 
claim to be a lover of his country, and he reminded 
them of the late General Botha who, although he knew 
English, insisted, when he went to London, upon 
speaking to the King in Dutch through an interpreter. 
The King instead of resenting this insistence appreciated 
it as a natural thing for an ambassador of a Dutch: 
speaking nation to do so. Even so must they have 
pride in their mother tongue. P. 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 

DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 
Previously acknowledged on p. 323 Rs. 11,984=8=3 
Santram Lahore 5=0=0 
Dayashankar Kripashankar Morbi 5=0<0 
Collections through Gulabrai 

Bhulabhai Nayak Chandravasan‘Supa 18-8-0 

Dahyabhai Lakhubhai Patel, 4; 

Gulabbhai Bhulabhai Nayak, 2; Govindbhai 

Makanji Patel, 3; Prabhubhai, Vallabhbhi. 

Patel, 2; Morarbhai Rambhai Patel, 2; 

Ranchhodji Vasanji Patel, 1-8-0; Vallabh- 

bhai Govindbhai Patel, 1; Dahyabhai 

Kikabhai Patel, 1; Naranbhai Bhanabhai 

Patel, 0-8-9; Bhikhabhai Morarji Patel, 

0-8-0; Hirabhai Govindbhai Patel, 0-8-0; 

Sukhabhai Ravjibhai Patel, 0-8-0. 


Manilal Maganlal Parikh Kalol 2-8-0 
Mohanlal Trikamlal ‘ 2-8-0 
Students of the Manohardas Gangadas 

Purushottam Parekh High School, 

through Kalidas Vasanji Dave Jafrabad 37=9-0 


— 


Total Rs. 12,055#9-3 
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Congress Organisation 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


These columns have repeatedly insisted that a 
perfected Congress organisation almost means attain- 
ment of Swaraj. This will mot be true of every 
country. It is true of India because of its peculiar 
position. We are ruled by the hypnotic spell that the 
British rule has cast over us. But British rule means 
British organisation more than its military strength. 
Military despotism on the part of a handful of 
foreigners alien in language, culture and habits can 
do very little if they had no organisation to which the 
people were made by very subtle methods to respond. 
The moment that spell is broken, that moment the 
rule disappears. The British can then remain only as 
friends and servants of the nation at its will. The 
guarantee for the safety of their persons and legitimate 
interests will be the good will and honour of the 
nation, instead of the mounted forts which after all are 
a poor- protection for a handful against an awakened 
nation counted in myriads. 

The test ‘of a perfect Congress organisation is 
simple : 

1. The Congress must be represented in every 
village. 

2. Every member must know what the Congress 
feans and must respond to the demands made upon 
him by the Congress. 

The Congress is the only truly national political 
organisation in the country. It is the oldest of its 
kind. It has had the services of the most distinguished 
sons and daughters of the nation. It is admittedly the 
most powerful organisation in the land. It ought not 
to be difficult for such a body to expand itself and 
find its flag flying in every village. 

Let us with this end in view study the very 
interesting and instructive bulletin just issued by the 
Secretary. It contains an exhaustive analysis of the 
returns received from the provinces of their work 
regarding the enrolment of members in terms of the 
A.1.C.C. resolution passed at the Bombay meeting. 
Here is the consolidated table: 


Province Quota Members 
enrolled 
1. Ajmer 1,120 14,594 
2. Andhra 36,763 29,000 
3, Assam 8,337 (?) 
4, Bihar 72,588 78,107 
5. Bengal 1,24,413 93,385 
6. Berar 7,688 7,688(? 
7. Burma 2,000 (?) 1,904 
8. C. P. Hindustani 20,505 28,827 
9. C. P. Marathi 6,586 11,651 
10. Bombay 17,000 11,889 
11. Delhi 6,954 6,071 
12. Gujarat 7,396 15,990 
13, Karnatak 13,244 10,038 
14. Kerala 7,747 3,265 
15. Maharashtra 21,720 24,608 
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16. N.-W.F.P. 2,000 2,000(?) 
17. Punjab 51,718 27,490 
18. Sindh 8,200 2,615 
19. Tamil Nad 51,784 4,500(?) 
20. United Provinces 1,07,724 67,849 
21. Utkal 12,421 6,945 
Total 5,87,908 4,48,416 


The reader should not be satisfied with this table. 
He must procure the bulletin and study the analysis 
given for each province and each district wherever it 
was available. It will repay perusal, if he is at all 
patriotically inclined. Barring Ajmer whose member- 
ship. is under dispute, Gujarat tops the list with 
double its quota. Besides Gujarat, Bihar, C. P. 
Hindustani and Marathi and Maharashtra are the 
only provinces that have done more than their quota. 
Berar and N. W.F.P. have just done their quota. 
The rest have not been able to reach it. It will be 
remembered too, that the requirement was one in 
every four hundred of the population, barring the 
Indian States population and barring Burma and 
N.W.F.P. This was low enough in all- con- 
science. There was a penalty attached to non-fulfil- 
ment of the provision. A fair effort was undoubtedly 
made by the workers in general to reach the quota 
required from their respective provinces. At the 
Lucknow meeting the A.I.C.C. waived the penalty 
as it would have meant disqualifying most of the 
provinces. But this waiver should really mean 
redoubled effort by the defaulters to make good their 
debt. 

There is however a deeper 
figures presented by the bulletin. We have not yet 
got enough workers nor have we penetrated the 
villages. Many districts supposed to be backward have 
not been toughed. For Congress workers no district 
is backward, or if it is, it should command their 
greater care and attention. The backward portions of 
Bardoli are “showing the greatest constructive activity. 
The backward Champaran of yore has to its credit 
the highest number of marks. It has 15,000 members 
enrolled agaipst its’ quota of 4,852. It is invariably 
the experience, that where solid, honest and sustained 
work has been done, people considered the most 
backward have responded in a most surprising manner. 
Though, then, much has been done, infinitely more 
needs to be done for tke attainment of our goal. We 
may not be satisfied with the negative result that 
we are numerically better than the other political 
organisations, 

Indeed there should be no competition between 
the Congress and the other organisations. If we 
would be true to ourselves, the Congress would be 
admitted by all to be the only national organisation 


truth underlying the 


to which the members of the other organisations, 
whilst retaining their own, would deem it a pride 
to belong. For this consummation Congressmen 


should show striking results in constructive effort and 
broadest toleration towards those holding opposite 
views, so long as they do not come in conflict 
with the avowed object of the national organisation, 
Nor may we be satisfied with mere nominal member- 
ship. The workers have to keep themselves in touch 
with the newly enrolled members. They have to share 
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their sorrows. The new members may be strangers 
to Khadi when they are enrolled. The only 
requirement of membership is Signing the creed and 
paying the trifling monetary or yarn subscription. But 
@ member loses the privilege of voting at Congress 
elections and other meetings, if he does not habitually 
wear Khadi. It is the duty of workers to explain 
this clause to the new members as also to give them 
the history of the Congress. The workers should 
share their sorrows and their troubles, so that it may 
be noised abroad that the Congress is an instrument 
never of oppression and ever of real service t every 
one in distress. Given a reasonable fulfilment of these 
elementary conditions, there is no reason why the 


Congress should i not become an _ irresistible 
organisation. 

Notes 
Thanks 


My thanks are due to the numerous friends who 
were good enough to send me birthday congratulations. 
They will excuse me for not sending them individual 
acknowledgments. 

A Promising Effort 


Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta,Khadi Pratishthan, sends 
me the following table showing progress of work during 
the months of July and August and in forwarding it, says: 
“The progress of work of the Rashtriya Sangha has 
been: very slow on account of the season for sowing 
and transplantation of paddy covering the whole of 
- July and August and some portion of September. The 
work has again begun, and it remains to be seen 
whether the first spell of enthusiasm will continue 
or not.” 


No. of No.of No.of No.of Amount 

Name of villages charkhas charkhas spinners of 

place served distributed working yarn 
Hoogly 7 83 83 ke 54 seers 
Midnapui 9 348 197 oie ARO ==: 
Burdwan 2 26 26 gees’ Ree 
Bogra 2 22 18 18 one 
Luptashilpashram 20 20 30 ese 

Though the actual work turned out will be 


considered by the reader to be little, it is not to be 


despised, for the beginnings of all constructive work 
have been known to be small, and where the workers 
have been true and the effort sustained, it has been 


known to have fructified a thousandfold in the 
fulness of time. Leaving aside the spinners for 
Bogra, for their return is not given in the table, 


there are 379 spinners who spun 102 seers in two 
months. This means 20 folas roughly per head in 
two months, that is to say 3 of a tola per day 
which again means not more than half an hour’s 
work per day. For these villagers even half an hour’s 
work per day throughout the year is nota small 
thing. Again 102 seers means nearly 75 sadis of 
ordinary length under 10 counts. This is so much 
addéd wealth production without interference with 
any other lucrative occupation. It should be 
remembered, that this was the work turned out during 
a season of exceptional activity in the fields in the 
shape of sowing and transplantation of paddy. The 
Rashtriya Sangha deserves every encouragement in its 
effort. Its work bears the seeds of a majestic tree. 
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The Right Way 

One of the fine results of the new awakening is, 
that young men are realising more and more filly the 
dignity of labour and the dignity of callings that do not 
carry with them any breach of morals. Thus in Ghazipur 
I found a barber who was educated there. He was a 
schoolmaster in a primary school belonging to the 
Municipality of Ghazipur, but had not given up his 
hereditary calling and was adding to his meagre salary 
of Rs. 17 nearly Rs.10 from his profession. He said 
be could easily earn much more as a barber if he 
gave the whole of his time to it. This barber school- 
master is a convinced Khadi wearer, and he told me 
that all his people spun during their leisure hours 
and they were all wearing Khadi. A _ barber is 
now undergoing a Khadi service course at the Udyoga 
Mandir though he has not abandoned his calling. I 
wish that these examples will prove far more con- 
tagious than they have hitherto done. It is not enough 
that stray lawyers and doctors spin and weave, or stray 
barbers and tailors do national service, but thousands of 
professional men, artisans and agriculturists should, whilst 
following their callings, render national service by 
qualifying themselves, the literary professions by 
realising the dignity of labour and the labouring 
professions realising the dignity of literature, and all 
doing everything to uplift the nation and refraining 
from doing anything that would degrade it. 


M. K. G. 
The Why of It 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s election as President of 
the next Congress was a foregone conclusion, not 
because Pandit Jawaharlal was Gandhiji’s ‘nominee, ’ 
as some friends have unkindly suggested, or because 
the country bowed before ‘Gandhiji’s dictatorship, ’ 
but because the A.I.C.C. had no alternative. 
Those who have charged Gandhiji with egotism and 
the country with supineness will do well to bear in 
mind the circumstances in which the A. I. C. C. at 
Lucknow decided upon Pandit Jawaharlal’s choice. 

The attendance was admittedly thin, possibly 
because the bulk of the members knew that it was a 
forlorn hope to shake Gandhiji’s resolve. But most of 
those who.count had come and they used every argu: 
ment in their armoury to make Gandhiji capitulate. 
Nothing for instance could be more moving in its 
pathos than Pandit Malaviyaji’s coming down from Simla, 
at the risk of his health, simply for the purpose of 
persuading Gandhiji to assume the leadership of the 
Congress. At the informal conference that was held, 
at Gandhiji’s instance, before the A. I. C. C. meeting, 
Pandit Malaviyaji tried all his arts, as Pandit Motilalji 
humourously putit. But there was more poignancy than 
artfulness in his appeal. ‘Something within you tells 
you that you should not accept the Presidentship. But 
something within us tells us that none but you should 
be the President. You may have lost all confidence 
in yourself, but you will nevertheless lead the country 
Sjt.Sen Gupta represented 
Bengal. ‘You have placed us all in a curious 
predicament. You have no business to put forward your 
personal considerations in a question that is entirely 
national,’ he said with loving indignation. ‘One may 
not plead personal difficulties in a cause like this, 
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Every one would have similar difficulties.’ Dr. 
Kitchlew and Pandit Santanam, on behalf of the 
Punjab, appealed to Gandhiji to consider in what a sorry 
plight his rerusal would place their province. 

There were Mrs. Naidu, Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya whom nothing would have 
pleased more than Gandhiji’s agreeing to reconsider 
his decision. But they had already tried their utmost 
in the Working Committee and their very silence at 
the informal meeting was an eloquent appeal. 

There was too one dissentient voice, that of a 
member from the U. P., Sjt. Balkrishna Sharma. * Why 
should we be unnecessarily nagging Gandhiji? Our 
appeal to him springs out of our weakness. Let us 
confess that his insistence on truth and non-violence 
is more than we can respond to. Let us no more 
exploit his name. Pandit Jawaharlal will bear with 
our shortcomings and will worthily lead us. It is 
futile to ask Gandhiji to change his mind.’ 

When practically every one had had His say 
Gandhiji explained his position thus: 

‘I should not have troubled you to undertake the 
long journeys you have madeand to bear all the expenses 
you have incurred f I neeaed this appeal from you to 
alter my decision. I wanted you somehow to infuse 
in me the self-confidence that I am utterly lacking in. 
But I am sorry you have failed. And naturally. How 
could you galvanise into activity my paralysed hands 
incapable of holding the reins of the Congress? I 
have not pleaded my personal difficulties, but my 
incapacity to serve the country as President of the 
Congress. And why should my assumption of the 
reins be inevitable? I was not President last year, 
and yet I shared the President’s responsibility to a 
considerable extent. And Government is not so simple 
as to make its policy vary with the President of the 
Congress. Pray believe me that I should not hesitate 
to accept the presidentship, if I felt anything like a 
call from within. But today I feel no such call. I 
shall be content to serve as your secretary, but I cannot 
assume the reins.’ 

Whilst some discussion was going on after this 
Dr. Bidhan Roy from Bengal came in. ‘But what is 
it that stops you, Mahatmaji?’ ne put it in his 
straight blunt way. ‘Is it because there are some 
people in the country who believe in violence ?’ 

*That is not it,’ said Gandhiji. ‘ There is an utter 
lack of discipline which is one form of violence, and 
that pervades the atmosphere today.’ 

‘But, sir, you alone can remedy it,’ said the 
doctor. “If you find that people don’t follow you, 
you can stay away.’ 


‘I am sorry I cannot remedy it. Nor is the 
country ready to do so. Take a simple instance. We 
had resolved to disaffiliate the provinces that failed 
to fulfil their quota of membership. Sa many have 
failed. But we have not been able to carry out our 
resolution. And it is well that we have not done so, 
in view of the present atmosphere. But what I want 
is iron discipline. Supposing we find that only 35 
members out of 350 deserve to be members of the 
A- I, C. C. we should not hesitate to strike the three 
hundred off the rolls.’ 

“Yes, you may do it, Those who follow you will 
remain with you, and those who don’t will secede.’ 
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‘It is not a question of any one following me. The 
question is of carrying out resolutions passed by a 
Committee of 15. Today I feel that I am alone in 
that insistence on discipline. I might for once succeed, 
but at the very next occasion—and numerous 
occasions will arise—I would find that every one would 
wince. And you know how very risky it is to snap 
the silken tie.’ 

Sardar Mangalsingh put in: ‘Then it comes to this 
that either you assume full charge or you retire from 
the Congress.’ 

“Yes, you have said.#ast the thing. But I would 
not risk giving that shock to the country.’ 

At the A. I. C. C. meeting itself there was no 
question of persuading Gandhiji any more. He 
summed up his reasons once again. ‘The plain fact 
of the matter is that lam too weak to lead you. Surely 
you won’t entrust the reins to a man struck with 
palsy! Some friends have been telling me that I 
would be committing another Himalayan blunder if 
I let go this opportunity of serving the country. I 
don’t think so, and if I find that I have been guilty 
of such a blunder I know how to atone for it. I am 
positive that if I undertook the responsibility of the 
presidentship of the Congress I should be doing 
disservice, rather than service to the country. 

‘Let no one, however, think that I am running 
away from my duty. I am convinced that I can serve 
best outside the chair of the president. I am simply 
acting according to my old habit of running away 
from a thing for which I am unfit. With fear of 
God, and after the maturest deliberation as to wherein 
lies the welfare of the’ Congress, I have refused to 
accept the responsibility. This is no egotism. I am 
exceedingly sorry that I should have put you to such 
inconvenience and expense. But I was helpless. 


“You may however be sure that I shall willingly . 
act under any president whom you choose today. I. 
have been giving what you may call the lead to the 
country for some years now. But that did not necessitate 
my being in the presidential chair. God willing 
you will see me in Lahore, co-operating with you to 
the best of my ability in hitting on the proper 
programme and even fighting you if need be. But do 
for Heaven’s sake get out of the mentality that any 
man however great is indispensable for the country, 
Great men or small men will come and go but the 
nation will live on for ever.’ 

It will be seen that there was not the least little 
mention of the so-called ‘nominee’ in either of the 
speeches. The suggestion had been made by him at 
the proper time, to be accepted or rejected by the 
country just as it thought fit. But the fact was that 
before the A.I.C.C.at Lucknow there was no other 
alternative. Vallabhbhai had said in his characteristic 
way: ‘How can I a soldier dare to take up the place 
that the general himself shrinks from?’ Motilalji whose 
name was seriously mentioned in some quarters had 
said: ‘If Mahatma Gandhi is a back number I am 
much more so being eight years his senior.’ That is 
how Jawaharlal’s name was the only choice open 
to the Committee and was loudly acclaimed as soon as 
it was proposed. 


M. D, 
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‘The Sweetness of a man’s 
Mother Tongue’ 


[ The following beautiful story by the French 
novelist, Alphonse Daudet, has a great moral for our 
English-educated and English-intoxicated countrymen. 
The original title of it is ‘The Last Lesson’ which I 
have ventured to change as above. What a contrast 
between the fréedom loving Alsatians who held fast 
to their language as the key to their prison and the 
slavish Indians who have so far forgotten themselves 
as to talk even to their little ones in the language of 
the country’s oppressors!  Swaraj would not 
seem to be so distant a prospect as it does if our 
people learned to love their mother tongue as 
M. Hamel and little Franz loved French or as our 
old scholars loved Sanskrit: . 

a atqradt aret sim: aosnacht u 
V. G. D. ] 

I started for school very late that morning and was 
in great dread of a scolding, especially because 
M. Hamel had said that he would question us on 
participles, and I did not know the first word about 
them. For a moment I thought of running away and 
spending the day out of doors. It was so warm, so 
bright! The birds were chirping at the edge of the 
woods; and in the open field behind the saw-mill the 
Prussian soldiers were drilling. It was all much more 
tempting than the rule for participles, but I had the 
strength to resist, and hurried off to school. 

When I passed the town-hall there was a crowd 
in front of the bulletin-board. For the last two years 
all our bad news had come from there,—the lost battles, 
the draft, the orders of the commanding officer,—and 
I thought to myself, without stopping: 

““ What can be the matter now?” 

Then, as I hurried by as fast as I could go, the 
blacksmith, Wachter, who was there, with his 
apprentice, reading the bulletin, called after me: 

“Don’t go so fast, bub; you'll get to your school 
in plenty of time!” 

I thought he was making fun of me, and reached 
M. Hamel’s little garden all out of breath. 

Usually, when school began, there was a great 
bustle, which could be heard out in the street,—the 
opening and closing of desks, lessons repeated in 
unison, very loud, with our hands over our ears to 
understand better, and the teacher’s great ruler rapping 
on the table. But now it was all so still! I had 
counted on the commotion to get to my desk without 
being seen; but, of course, that day everything had to 
be as quiet as Sunday morning. Through the window 
I saw my classmates, already in their places, and 
M. Hamel walking up and down with his terrible iron 
ruler under his arm. I had to open the door and 
go in before everybody. You can imagine how I 
blushed anf how frightened I was. 

But nothing happened. M. Hamel saw me and 
said very kindly: 

“Go to your place quickly, 
were beginning without you.” 

I jumped over the bench and sat down at my desk. 
Not till then, when I had got a little over my 
fright, did I see that our teacher had on his beautifal 
green coat, his frilled shirt, gnd the little black silk 


little Franz. We 
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cap, all embroidered, that 
inspection and prize days. Besides, the whole school 
seemed so strange and solemn. But the thing that 
surprised me most was to see, on the back benches 
that were always empty, the village people sitting 
quietly like ourselves; old Hauser, with his three- 
cornered hat, the former mayor, the former post- 
master, and several others besides. Everybody looked 
sad; and Hauser had brought an old primer, thumbed 
at the edges, and he held it open on his knees with 
his great spectacles lying across the pages. 

While I was wondering about it all, M. Hamel 
mounted his chair, and in the same grave and gentle 
tone which he had used to me, said: 

“My children, this is the last lesson I shall give 


he never wore except on 


you. The order has come from Berlin to teach only 
German in the schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
new master comes to-morrow. This is your last 


French lesson. I want you to be very attentive.” 
What a thunderclap these words were to me! 
Oh, the wretches; that was what they had put up 

at the town-hall! 

My last French lesson! Why, I hardly knew how 
to write! I should never learn any more! I must 
stop there, then! Oh, how sorry I was for not 
learning my lessons, for séeking birds’ eggs, or going 
sliding on the Saar! My books, that had seemed 
such a nuisance a while ago, so heavy to carry, my 
grammar and my history of the saints, were.old- 
friends now that I couldn’t give up. And M. Hamel, 
too; the idea that he was going away, that I should 
never see him again, made me forget all about his 
ruler and how cranky he was. 

Poor man! It was in honour of his last lesson 
that he had put on his fine Sunday clothes, and now 
I understood why the old men of the village were 
sitting there in the back of the room. It was because 
they were sorry, too, that. they had not gone to school 
more. It was their way of thanking master for his 
forty years of faithful service and of showing their 
respect for the country that was theirs no more. 

While I was thinking of all this, I heard my name 
called. It was my turn to recite, What would I not 
have given to be able to say that dreadful rule for the 
participle all through, very loud and clear, and without 
one mistake ? But I got mixed up on the first words 
and stood there, holding on to my desk, my _ heart 
beating, and not daring te look up. I heard M. Hamel 
say to me: 

“I won't scold you, little Franz; you must feel 
bad enough. See how it is! Every day we have said 
to ourselves: Bah! I’ve plenty of time. I'll learn it 
to-morrow. And now you see where we’ve come out. 
Ah, that’s the great trouble with Alsace; she puts off 
learning till to-morow. Now those fellows out there 
will have the right to say to you: ‘ How is it; you 
pretend to be Frenchmen. and yet you can neither 
speak nor write your own language?’ But gou are not 
the worst, poor little Franz. We've all a great dea! 
to reproach ourselves with. 

“Your parents were not anxious enough to have 
you learn. They preferred to put you to work on a 
farm or at the mills, so as to have a little more 
money. And I? I’ve been to blame also. Have 
I not often sent you to water my flowers instead of 
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learning your lessons? And when I wanted to go 
fishing, did I not just give you a holiday?” 

Then, from one thing to another, M. Hamel went 
on to talk of the French language, saying that it was 
the most beautiful language in the world—the clearest, 
the most logical; that we must guard it among us 
and never forget it, because when a people 
are enslaved, as long as they hold fast to 
their language, it is as if they had the key to 
their prison. Then he opened a grammar and read 
us our lesson. I was amazed to see how well I 
understood it. All he said seemed so easy, so easy! I 
think, too, that I had never listened so carefully, and that 
he had never explained everything with so much 
patience. It seemed almost as if the poor man wanted 
to give us all he knew before going away, and to put 
it all into our heads at one stroke. 

After the grammar, we had a lesson in writing. 
That day M. Hamel had new copies for us, written in 
a beautiful round hand: France, Alsace, France, Alsace. 
They looked like little flags floating everywhere in 
the school-room, hung from the rod at the top of our 
desks. You ought to have seen how every one set to 
work, and how quiet it was! The only sound was the 
scratching of the pens over the paper. Once some 
beetles flew in; but nobody paid any attention to them, 
not even the littlest ones, who worked right on 
tracing their fish-hooks, as if that was French, too. 
On the roof the pigeons cooed very low, and I 
thought to myself: 

“Will they make them sing in German, even the 
pigeons ?” 


Whenever looked up from my writing I saw 


M. Hamel sitting motionless in his chair and gazing first 


at one thing, then at another, as if he wanted to fix 
in his mind just how everything looked in that little 
school-room. Fancy! For forty years he had been 
thete in the same place, with his garden outside the 
window and his class in front of him, just like that. 
Only the desks and benches had been worn smooth; 
the walnut-trees in the garden were taller, and 
the hop-vine that he had planted himself twined about 
the windows to the roof. How it must have broken his 
heart to leave it all, poor man; to hear his sister 
moving. about in the room above, packing their 
trunks! For they must leave the country next day. 

But he had the courage to hear every lesson to 
the very last. After the writing, we had a lessaqn in 
history, and then the babies chanted their ba, be, bi, 
bo, bu. Down there at the back of the room old 
Hauser had put on his spectacles, and holding his 
primer in both hands, spelled the letters with them. 
You could see, that he, too, was crying; his voice 
trembled with emotion, and it was so funny to hear 
him that we all wanted to laugh and cry. Ah, how 
well I remember it, that last lesson! 

All at once the church-clock struck twelve. Then 
the Angelus. At the same moment the trumpets of 
the Prussians, returning from drill, sounded under our 


windows. M. Hamel stood up, very pale, in his chair. 
I never saw him look so tall. 


“My friends,” said he, “I—I—” But something 
choked him. He could not go on. 
Then he turned to the blackboard, took a piece of 


chalk, and bearing on with a his might, he wrote as 
large as he could; 


‘wall, 


“Vive La France!” 
Then he stopped and leaned his head against the 
and without a word, he made a gesture to 
us with his hand: 

““School is dismissed—you may go.” 
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Fighting the Monster in Gujarat 

Along the coast-line from Surat to Valsad there are 
@ number of villages inhabited mostly by Kolis, a 
community backward in education and culture, but 
known for its resourcefulness and enterprise. There 
is very little arable land in these coastal villages, 
and the people have had to depend on occupations, 
other than agriculture. Once upon a time they 
were seafaring people, but the modern conditions 


have driven them out of occupation with the 
result that large numbers nowadays’ migrate 
to Burma, South Africa, New Zealand, Auckland, 


and other parts of the world, working there as fruit 
hawkers, masons and fitters. But there is a steady 
population also, including the womenfolk who do not 
go out with their men. One would have thought that 
the usual facilities for drink that Government provides 
in towns and cities would be absent in these coastal 
villages. But that is the one thing that it has taken 
good care to provide, and the young men or the 
community have been for the last six or seven years 
fighting hard against these facilities for their demoralisa- 
tion. Every year they organise their caste panchayats, 
but at some stage or other the efforts fizzle out and 
every year apparently records ‘one more victory -for 
the devil.’ But nothing daunted by those failures, 
they have persisted in their efforts, and this year they 
planned a very strong campaign supported on the one 
hand by caste panchayats and on the other by picketing 
of toddy booths and liquor shops, and the results of 
two months’ vigorous action have been very good. 

I happened this week to accompany Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai to a few of these villages and am able to testify 
that the campaign promises to have far reaching results. 
One of the places visited is one of the few shells in 
these parts which still ‘sting of the awful mysteries 
of the tide.’ A stalwart Koli took a pledge in 1920-21 
to noncooperate individually and to refuse to pay the 
only tax he paid, viz., the land tax. He kept his 
pledge even after the Bardoli decision with the result 
that his land was confiscated. Many persuaded him to 
pay off the arrears and get back the land, just as 
many had recanted vows made in pain and gone 
back.to their old jobs, or even made petitions to 
Government to reinstate them in the positions they 
had resigned in a fit of indiscretion. Not so however 
this Koli of Karadi, Panchiabhai by name. His land 
was confiscated and then purchased by a private 
landlord, but he gets no tenant to cultivate it, with 
the result that all these years that plot of land has 
been a hallowed spot in that area, a place where they 
have all their meetings and national functions. It was 
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at this place that Gandhiji addressed them four years 
ago, and it was at this very place that a thousand 
men dressed from top to toe in spotless Khadi and 
five hundred women had assembled the other day to 
hear the Sardar’s message on the abolition of drink. 
There were five toddy booths in this area last year 
and one toddy shop. This year as a result of the 
picketing only two booths have been taken and they 
have practically no custom. After a speech in which 
he made a stirring appeal to the women, Sjt. Vallabh- 
bhai asked those to raise their hands who were 
addicted to dridk or who occasionally drank before 
the campaign. More than two or three hundred hands 
were raised, the women also raising theirs. Then those 
who had taken pledges were asked to raise their hands 
and practically all did so. Half a dozen or so raised 
their hands to show that they had not yet taken the 
pledges. But all the rest seemed to be determined. 


A few details of the organisation and the results 
thus far achieved will be interesting. The area of 
their operations covers 11 villages, the total population 
affected being about 20,000. The pickets number 354 
—all young men of the Koli community. Quite 
a number of these are young men returned for a brief 
holiday from the land of their migration, some of 
them making more than a decent living. While many 
will have to go away when the period of their rest 
expires, they expect not to move out until they have 
found substitutes to take their places, and a few are 
so taken up with the’ results achieved that they have 
decided to see the thing through. In the whole area 
there were thirty four toddy booths last year, this 
year the Government could succeed in getting bidders 
for only eight, and for only one toddy shop as against 
three last year. The estimate is that the eleven 
villages will at the end of the year have saved 
something over 95,000 rupees that they spend every 
year on the consumption of liquor and toddy, 

Not that there are no difficulties and obstacles, 
These are placed by the Excise Department which 
professes to be a preventive department and by 
petty Government. servants who not only think that 
it is their duty to popularise drink, but who know 
that it is in their interests to do so. For instance we 
were told that men without licences to sell toddy were 
being allowed to do so with the connivance of the 
officers. Aman who could purchase two bottles at a 
time can now purchase six and then he distributes 
and sells. Thesmaller officers get their pockets filled at 
every auction, and even the talati who is supposed to 
be the revenue accountant has also his chance. At 
one place we weretold that a talati to whom the 
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campaign means a loss of a few hundred rupees 
annually was trying his level best to create a division 
in the ranks of the covenanters. When one thinks of 
the numerous ramifications of the drink traffic, one 
cannot help feeling that ‘satanic’ was only a modest 
name for the system that ensures the moral and 


material ruin of the people. 
The results of a couple of months’ picketing have 


been very encouraging. The organisers headed by a 
Parsi sannyasi are trying their best to keep the stream 
of pickets unbroken for an indefinite period, but the 
ultimate aim, however, is to place the caste organisa- 
tions on such a sure footing that no picketing may be 
necessary and no one may dare to bid for the booths 
or shops. Two experiments of a different kind are at 
present going on in two talukas of Surat. The one in 
Jalalpur is the one described in this article, the other 
in Olpad is, if I may so call it, of the C.R. type. 
in the Olpad villages the population being more 
stationary, anti-drink and prohibition propaganda on 
the lines adopted by Sjt.C. Rajagopalachar in South 
India is being carried on. The results in Olpad too 
have been very encouraging. I propose to describe 
them in a future article. But both the experiments 
should at the end of the year provide certain guidance 
for a campaign to be undertaken on a wider area in 
Gujarat. M. D. 


Rs. 1,00,000 or £ 7,700 Prize 
The Council of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
has decided to award a prize of Rs. 1.00,000 or 
£ 7,700 to the winner who will hand over to the 


Council a spinning wheel or a combination of spinning 
wheel and carder fulfilling the following conditions: 
1. The spinning wheel should be handy in size 
and should be worked by hand or by foot in an 
ordinary Indian village cottage. 


2. It should be such as one woman may work 
at it for 8 hours a day without undue strain. 

3. It should be capable of utilising hand-carded 
slivers or have attachment for carding. 

4. The output of yarn should be 16,000 yards 
of 12 to 20 counts in 8 hours’ continuous working. 

5. The machine should be such as can be made 


available in India at a price not exceeding Rs. 150. 
6. The construction of the machine should be 


substantial and capable of being used, say, 20 years 
with occasional repiacement of wearing parts. The 


replacement charges should be reasonable and may 
not exceed 5% of the cost of the machine per year. 


7. The competitors should deliver at their 
own cost at Sabarmati their machines for examina- 
tion on or before the 30th October, 1930. The 
competitors may protect their machines by patent 
during examination. The winner will have to 
transfer patent rights to the Council of the All-India 
Spinners’ Association without reservation. 

8. The judges shall be Sjt. Satishchandra Das 
Gupta of Khadi  Pratishthan, Sjt. Lakshmidas 
Purushottam, Technical Director, Swaraj Ashram 
Bardoli, and Sjt.C. Rajagopalachariar, Diecciae 
Gandhi Ashram, Tirucbengodu. In the event of 
disagreement between the judges, Gandhiji shall be 
the referee and failing him Sjt. Shankarlal Banker 
Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association. 
All further inquiries should be addressed to the 

undersigned at A,I.S,A. offices, Mirzapur, Ahmedabad. 


Shankarlal Banker 


Is It Village Uplift ? 


[Some time ago prominent notice was taken in 
the public press of Mr. F. L. Brayne’s work for the 
uplift of the villagers in the Gurgaon district in the 
Punjab. Mr.Brayne was in charge of that district. 
These notices attracted my attention, and I felt that 
if the account given by Mr. Brayne was a true 
picture of the progress made in Gurgaon, it was 
worthy of close study and imitation. I therefore 
requested Lalaji’s Society to undertake local inspection 
of the actual work done. Lala Deshraj, a graduate 
member of the Society, was deputed for the work. He 
has prepared an exhaustive report of his inspection. 
I reproduce it with but slight omissions. It will 
repay perusal. Mr. Brayne has procured cautiously 
worded certificates of his work from the Viceroy as 
also the Governor of the Punjab. But I would not 
anticipate Lala Deshraj. My remarks I reserve till 
the report is fully published. The reader will have to 
wait for another issue of Young India to see the 
conclusion of the report. M. K. G. J 


The People and Their Condition 

Gurgaon is situated near Delhi at a distance of 
about 20 miles on the B. B. & C. I. Railway. This 
district links the two provinces of the Punjab and the 
United Provices. There are six tehsils in the district: 
Gurgaon, Palwal, Ferozpore, Nuh, Ballabgarh and 
Rewari. There are about 1,400 vilages, divided into 
67 zails. It is inhabited by the two main communities 
of India, Hindus being about 80 p. c. and Musalmans 
about 20 p.c. of the population. Nuh and Ferozpore 
tehsils are mainly populated by Musalman Meos 
whereas the other four tehsils gre mainly inhabited 
by the Hindus. The main agricultural tribes in 
the district are Jats, Ahirs, Gujjars, Brahmans, Meos, 
Sayyads, Moghals, etc. Banias are the prominent 
money'ending class. : 

The agricultural lands as compared to other 
districts of Punjab are far inferior in quality. 
The soil is very dry and there is generally scarcity 
of rain. The Aravali mountain range runs on one 
side of the district. There are no rivers and 
streams flowing in any part of the district but 
afew lakes. The means of irrigation are very 
meagre. 

Some tracts of land in Palwal tehsil are irrigated 
by a sub-connection of the Agra Canal. The irrigation 
of the fields depends on kutcha and pukka wells 
worked out by Charsas and Persian wells (recently 
introduced ). The water level is very low in most 
parts of the district. It varies from about 30 to 90 
feet. If people get some favourable showers in the 
year, they somehow make both ends meet, otherwise 
they have to starve themselves and their cattle on 
account of the scarcity of food and fodder. 

The people are extremely poor, ignorant and 
illiterate. They are backward in all respects. There 
is absolutely no public life in the district. There is 
no capable leader who can lead the people at the time 
of need. 

Mr. Brayne 

In such a district Mr. F. L. Brayne was transferred 
as Deputy Commissioner in the year 1921. For the 
first one or two years he made extensive tours in 
villages to study conditions. Wherever he went he 
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was accompanied by Mrs. Brayne who also took keen 
interest in her husband’s work. 
The Man 

Mr. Brayne possessed an excellent physique and 
was very painstaking. He was also a man of stern 
nature. He was not easily dismayed by difficulties 
that came in his way. During the course of 
his work he used to mix freely with the villagers. 
He would go and sit on their cots in their Chaupals 
(common places) and discuss with them the different 
aspects of his schemes. He never chirked labour, 
He did most of his work with his own hands. He 
used to plough the fields. 
nightsoil to setan example. He preached the dignity of 
labour by practising it. He taught the villagers how 
to clean and tidy-up the villages.’ He was touring day 
and night in the villages unmindful of heat and 
cold. He would be. delivering speeches and magic 
lantern lectures up to midnight. He tried his best to 
convince people about the benefit of his uplift move- 
ment. He generally entrusted his magisterial work to 
other magistrates and kept himself free for the uplift 
programme. He exercised his full official influence 
and utilized all official and non-official agencies to 
make it a success. The Jambardars who did not 
actively support him and did not exert themselves to 
propagate his ideas were threatened to be deprived of 
their /ambardaris, and those who rendered valuable 
service were patronised and often rewarded. He 
granted jagirs to some of his staunci supporters. He 
left no stone unturned to fufill the object before him. 
He would win over the people by kindness and 
service, and did not hesitate to use force or offer 
temptations. 

As a man he was liked by people because he was 
imbued with the idea of service, but as an official 
people did not very much like him on account of his 
stern nature. Whatever success he achieved was due 
to bis official position. Had he not been the Deputy 
Commissioner ‘of the district he would not have 
been very successful in carrying out his plans. 
his intentions I would like to offer some remarks 
towards the end. Now I would deal with his work 


d his methods. 
sr And His Work 


The work that he started can be summarised under 
tke following heads: 

1. Institutional work, 

2. Rural sanitation, 

3, Agricultural improvement, 

4. Education, 

5. Co-operation, 

6. Social reform, and 

7. Propaganda. 

Before Mr. Brayne took charge of the district, some 
work under the above-mentioned heads was - being 
done by the various departments of the Government. 
He co-ordinated all those activities under one 
central agency. He exercised a vigorous supervision 
over the departments under his control, and asked all 
their respective staffs to work zealously and take 
active interest in the uplift movement. Those who 
did‘not work properly were punished and made to 
yield. But the official agencies were quite insufficient. 
He wanted more men and money. He was ex officio 


He would even remove 


As to. 


president of the District Board. He inducéd members 
to take up the rural uplift programme and finance this 
movement. All the members supported his proposals 
and there was none to question his authority. Large 
funds were placed at his disposal which he spent 
lavishly on his experiments. 

I. Institutional Work 

(a) Rural School of Economy 

This institution was started in 1925 in a bnilding 
(sarai) at Gurgaon with thé object of training village 
guides for the rural uplift work. In the first year 
teachers from different schools were invited to feceive 
training. At that time the course was for six months. 
It was afterwards extended to one year. The first 
batch consisted of 57 students. Next year students 
came in larger number and about 80 students were 
enrolled by a selection committee. This time admis- 
sion was strictly confined to agriculturists only. A 
very strong feeling of agriculturists versus non- 
agriculturists pervades the entire work of Mr. Brayne. 
It finds its way in this institution also, and léads 
to much avoidable inefficiency caused by the appoint: 
ment of teachers on considerations of their belonging 
to the privileged agriculturist classes. 

In the beginning some non-agriculturists also 
qualified themselves in the Rura! School of Economy, 
but they were not treated on a footing of equality 
with the agriculturists although they were in no way 
inferior in ability to. those people. Village guides 
were enlisted on recommendations of the members of 
the District Board, and much nepotism was alleged to. 
have occurred. All the students selected for the scHool 
are relatives of some member or other of the District 
Board. All the students get scholarship from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 15 per month. There is not a single student studying 
at his own expense. I need not mention here the 
curriculum of studies. A copy of the prospectus 
herewith attached will give full idea of that. No text- 
books are taught to the students except those written 
by Mr. Brayne. They are given elementary knowledge 
about agriculture, health, education, co-operation, cattle 
breeding, etc. 

They have got an agricultural farm of about 40 
acres taken on a long lease for the purpose’ of 
providing practical training in the fields to the students. 
There are 4 Persian wheels working on two newly 

built pukka wells of big circumferences costing not 


Jess than Rs. 5,000. There are 8 bullocks and two 
baildars (servants) to look after the farm and 
bullocks. The last. savnt crops yielded nothing 


except fodder for the bullocks. In the asari crops 
there were wheat and barley sown in 13 bighas which 
would hardly yield 80 maunds. There were peas and’ 
kasni in some plots yielding very nominal income. 
Students work at the farm with their own hands, 
Though they are the sons of agriculturists and land: 
owners, none of them is going to take to 
agriculture as a profession, with the aid of improved 
methods. They told me plainly that they could not 
work in the fields like other villagers and compete with 
them. They were there merely for the sake of service, 
Crops in the Rural School of Economy farm were no 
better than in the other fields at Gurgaon, In 
some cases they were even inferior. 
(To be continued ) 
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Position of Women 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
A fair friend, who has hitherto successfully resisted 
the matrimonial temptation, writes: 

“There was a2 women’s conference yesterday 
at the Malabari Hall, at which many sound 
speeches were made, and mapy resolutions passed. 
The question of the evening was the Sarda Bill. 
We are so glad you uphold the age of 18 for 
girls. Another important resolution dealt with the 
laws of inheritance. What a help it would be if 
you wrote a strong article on this subject in 
Navajivan and Young India? Why should women 
have either to beg or to fight in order to win 
back their birthright? It is strange — and also 
tragically comic-——to hear man born of woman 
talk loftily of ‘the weaker sex’ and nobly 
promising ‘to give’ us our due! What is this 
nonsense about ‘giving’? Where is the ‘nobility’ 
and ‘chivalry’ in restoring to people that which 
has been unlawfully wrested from them by those 
hat ~ brute power in their hands? Wherein are 


w e-nless important than men? Why should 
t share of inheritance be less than that of 
o? Why should it not be equal? We were 


sscussing this very heatecdly with some people a 
souple of days ago. A lady said, ‘We don’t need 
any change in the Jaw. We are quite content, 
After all, it is but fair ¢hat the son, who carries 
on the name and family traditions,-should have 
the greater share. He is the mainstay of the 
family. . . .’ We said, ‘And what about 
the girl?’ ‘Oh,’ intervened a strapping young 
nvan who was there, ‘the other fellow will look 
after her!’ There you are. The ‘other fellow’! 
Always the other fellow! This other fellow is an 
absolute nuisance! Why should there be another 
fellow? Why should it be taken for granted that 
there will be another fellow? They talk as though 
a girl were a bale of goods to be tolerated in the 
parental house until ‘the other fellow’ comes 
round, and then coolly handed over to him with 
a sigh of relief. . . . Really wouldn’t you be 
wild if you were a girl?”’ 

I do not need to be a girl to be wild over man’s 
atrocities towards woman. I count the law of inherit 
ance among the least in the list. The Sarda Bill 
deals with an evil far greater than the one which the 
law of inheritance connotes. But I am uncompromis- 
ing in the matter of woman’s rights. In my opinion 
she should labour under no legal disability not suffered 
by man. I should treat the daughters and sons on a 
footing of perfect equality. As women begin to 
realise their strength as they must in proportion to the 
education they receive, they will naturally resent the 
glaring inequalities to which they are subjected. 

But to remove legal inequalities will be a mere 
palliative. The root of the evil lies much deeper than 
most people realise. It lies in man’s greed of power 
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and fame and deeper still 1n mutual lust. Man has 
always desired power. Ownership of property gives 
thi¢ power. Man hankers also after posthumous fame 
based on power. This cannot be had, if property is 
progressively cut up in pieces as it must be if all the 
posterity become equal co-sharers. Hence the descent 
of property for the most part on the eldest male issue. 
Most women are married. And they are co-sharers, in 
spite of the law being against them, in their husbands’ 
power and privileges. They delight in being ladies 
this and what not simply for the fact of being the 
wives of particular lords. Though therefore they may 
vote for radical reform in academic discussions over 
inequalities, when it comes to acting up to their vote, 
they will be found to be unwilling to part with the 
privileges. 

Whilst therefore I would always advocate the repeal 
of all legal disqualifications, I should have the 
enlightened women of India to deal with the root 
cause. Woman is the embodiment of sacrifice and 
suffering, and her advent to public life should 
therefore result in purifying it, in restraining unbridled 
ambition and accumulation of property. Let 
them know that millions of men have no_ property 
to transmit to posterity. Let us learn from them 
that it is better for the few to have no ancestral 
property at all. The real property that a parent 
can transmit to all equally is his or her character and 
educational facilities. Parents should seek to make 
their sons and daughters self-reliant, well able to earn 
an honest livelihood by the sweat of the brow. The 
upbringing of minor children will then naturally devolve 
upon the major descendants. Much of the present 
imbecility of the children of the wealthy will go, if 
the latter could but substitute the worthy ambition of 
educating their children to become independent 
for the unworthy ambition of making them slaves 
of ancestral property, which kills enterprise and feeds 
the passions which accompany idleness and luxury. 
The privilege of the awakened women should be to 
spot and eradicate age-long evils. 


That mutual lust too has played an important part 
in bringing about the disqualifications of the fair sex 
hardly needs any demonstration. Woman has circum: 
vented man in a variety of ways in her unconsciously 
subtle ways, as man has vainly and equally unconsciously 
struggled to thwart woman in gaining ascendancy over 
him. The result is a stalemate. Thus viewed, it is 
a serious problem the enlightened daughters of 
Bharata mata are called upoa to solve. They may not 
ape the manner of the West which may be suited to 
its environment. They must apply methods suited to 
the Indian genius and Indian environment. Theirs 
must be the strong controlling, purifying, steadying 
hand, conserving what is best in our culture and 
unhesitatingly rejecting what is base and degrading. 


‘This is the work of Sitas, Draupadis, Savitris and 


Damayantis, not of amazons and prudes. 


Self-restraint v. Self-Indulgence 


The 3rd edition is sold out. 
are requested to wait till 
announced. 


Intending purchasers 
the next edition is 
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Here is the itinerary for the week ending 10th 


instant: 


Collections at Azamgadh from 3rd to 4th October, 1929: 
General purse, Rs. 2,000-0-0; Ladies’ meeting collections, 95-0-0; 
General meeting collections, 190-4-0; Anonymous, 101-0-0; Pandit 
Chandrashekhar, 10-0-0 (Lalaji Fund 5-0-0); Garlands. addresses 
sold, 27-0-0; Stray collections, 76-12-0; Azamgadh District: Lohri 
Ghat purse, 105-0-0; Second purse, 151-0-0; Azamatgadh, 50-0-0; 
Plate sold, 50-0-0; Stray collections at Azmatgarh and Lohri Ghat, 
125-0-0. Total Bs.2981-0-0, 

Gorakhpur District: 4th to 7th October, 1929: Gola purse, 
Rs. 1,000-0-0; Gola Meeting collections, 132-7-0; Sharawat, 55-0-0; 
Badhalganj, 151-0-0; Gagha, 86-4-9; Koniram Achhoot Sabha, 125-0-0; 
Bhawapar, 166-10-0; Bishinpur, 51-4-3; Dannouli Madrasa, 9-5-6; 
Shahebganj Marwadi, 512-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, Gorakhpur, 194-12-3; 
General meeting, Gorakhpur, 113-12-0; Jain Mandir, 377-0-0; 
Gularia Bazar, 67-0-0; Maharajganj, 400-0-0; Ghughuly, 643-0-0 
( Earmarked 250-0-0 ? ); Captainganj, 39-11-6; Padranna, 3,250-0-0 
(Lalaji Fund 1,000); Ladies’ meeting, Padranna, 55-0-0; General 
collections, 152-11-3; Indupur, 854-12-0; Indupur general purse, 
148-6-0; Bhatpar, 231-46; Bhatni, 450-0-0; Badhaj, 600-0-0; Garer, 
327-3-0; Deoria, 913-0-0; Kushmi (Kedarnath), 21-0-0; Hata, 222-12-3; 
Barauna, 99-8-0; Chauri Chaura, 80-0-0; Raghunath Ram, 10-0-0; 
Babu Sampat Kumar, 100-0-0; Gorakhpur Town purse, 2,073-0-0; 
Youth League purse, 501-0-0; Plate from Azmatgadh sold, 100-0-0; 
Lock from Azmatgadh sold, 25-0-0; Sahjanwa, 714-9-9; Stray collec- 
tions in the district, 604-11-9. Total Rs.15,658-1-9. 

Basti District, 8th October, 1929: Purse, Rs. 4,400-0-0; Plate 
and address sold, 168-0-0; From Ramayan Katha, 14-0-0; Miscel- 
laneous from Sitaram Shukla’s place, 15-7-3. Total Rs. 4,597-7-3. 
Rs. 600 from the general purse have yet to be received. Also 
Bs. 150 of the ladies’ and general meetings. 

Bahraich District, 9th October, 1929: General purse, RBs. 
3,000-0-0; General meeting collections, 211-13-3; Ladies’ meeting, 
155-7-3; Addresses sold, 25-0-0; Stray collections, 51-7-0. Total 
Rs. 3,443-11-6. 

Gonda District, 9th and 10th October, 1929: Mankapur State 
purse, Rs. 1,000-0-0; Ladies’ Raja’s House, 100-0-0; Miscellaneous, 
25-0-0; Babnan collections, 100-0-0; Lal Sahib Gangwal; 25-0-0; 
Raniganj, 108-0-0; Maharajganj, 135-0-0; Miscellaneous, 80-8-0. 
Balrampur: general purse, 500-0-0; Geueral collections and ladies’ 
meeting collections, 203-11-0; Stray collections, 25-10-0. Gonda 
Town: General purse, 1,691-4-0; Ladies’ meeting, 219-10-3; Second 
ladies’ meeting, 93-10-0; Public meeting, 84-1-6; Auction sales of 
addresses, etc., 228-0-0; Stray collections, 35-0-0; Navalganj purse, 
518-3-10. Total Rs. 4,654-6-9. 

Barabanki District: lith October, 1929: Purse, Rs. 3,000-0-0; 
Teachers’ Association, 51-0-0; Raza Husain Khan, 1-8-9; Gaya Prasad 
Zanda, 5-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, auction sales and stray collections, 
205-7-3. Total Rs. 3,263-0-0. 

Grand Total Bs. 35,115-15-1. 


Coppers of the Poor 

We have already reached the figure of one lakh 
for Daridranarayan, though it does not satisfy 
his self-appointed agent, and though we, the 
workers surrounding him, notice that several places 
which might easily have done more have done much 
less. Nevertheless one lakh in these times of depres- 
sion is not a bad sum, especially when one knows 
that sceptics had prophesied a complete failure so fat 
as the financial part of the tour was concerned. A 
little more effort on the part of the U. P. workers, 
and there is no reason why U. P. should not keep 
abreast of Andhra which responded so handsomely. 
Of course to stand in a line with Andhradesh U. P. has 
to do several lakhs .in view of its vast populatiow. 
The impromptu collectién of coppers at the meetings 
is an index to a certain extent of the poverty of the 
people as also of their willingness to contribute their 
mite. Acharya Kripalani, who is in charge of all the 
arrangements and through whose hands all the purses 
pass, is hard put to it to have the huge bundles of 
coins collected from day to day properly counted, and 
he has to enlist the help of an army of local 


volunteers and sometimes keep them going till 
midnight in order to finish the daily accounts before 
retiring. It would lessen his labours and_ that of 
others if only the Reception Committees will be 
businesslike and present their purses not in pretentious 
locking heavy bags containing silver but in currency 
notes or accepted cheques. This will at least save 
considerable avoidable labour. The labour of counting 
the impromptu collections is inevitable, but Gandhiji‘s 
staff should not be put to the needless trouble of 
having to handle heavy bags of silver when paper 
money is easily obtainable. 
Unbusinesslike 


This unbusinesslike procedure seems to run through 
most things happening about this tour. Volunteers 
are not trained sufficiently to know how to keep order. 
The result is, that in spite of all the will in the world 
they succeed in making confusion worse confounded. 
If it is arranging crowds they so dispose of themselves 
that they become a hindrance rather than a help. If 
they are called upon to procure silence, they endeavour 
to do it by shouting at the top of their voices, everv 
one of them at the same time. The result is a perfect 
babel and an increasing volume of deafening naises 
and sounds. If the order is ‘Stand still, don’t 
rush,’ they ask others to stand still and not to rush 
whilst they are rushing for all they are worth. If one 
man is asked to do a particular thing, four-cr five rush 
to do the some thing although one would have sufficed 
and only one was asked. The confusion and disorder 
reached its height at Gorakhpur. There was a huge 
meeting but a rickety platform. As soon as we reached 
it Gandhiji remarked that it might break under our 
weight any moment. Huge incandescent burners were 
arranged on the platform without being held or tied. 
The canopy was made of light bamboo indifferently 
put togethor. The first accident therefore began by one 
of the burners toppling. Babu Shriprakasa who was 
sitting between two lights miraculously escaped 
serious injury. The second accident was the gradual 
summersault made by the canopy which instead of 
standing erect began to describe an acute angle. Acharya 
Kripalani and Devadas Gandhi who were watching how 
things were shaping took alarm and spirited away 
Gandhiji whilst he was auctioning a plate presented at 
the meeting. The crowd had become restless and 
was moving towards the platform in the hope evidently 
of having closer darshan, and they thought that this 
would lead to a serious accident if Gandhiji was 
not removed in time. He had not been removed 
a moment too soon. For immediately he left, some 
of the planks of the lower platform gave way and 
there was a gap. Fortunately no one was hurt 
because ladies of the party who were sitting on the 
platform had also made a start to follow Gandhiji. 
They had therefore vacated that portion of the 
platform when the crash came. The lesson to be 
learnt from this is obvious. There should be no 
platforms at all as Gandhiji has repeatedly warned. 
His car should be utilised as a platform for him to 
speak from or a motor bus top should serve the purpose. 
This would save expense and all bother, or they might 
do what the people in Ghazipur had done, that is, 
improvise a solid structure made of brick and clay. 
The Ghazipur platform had a slope rising to the 
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edge of the platform so as to bring the motor right 
up to the dais. ‘But,’ said a worker of Gorakhpur, 
when he was told about the Ghazipur platform, we 
could not do better because the authorities would not 
allow us to dig up the place, not even to the extent 
of planting poles etc., much less for making a founda- 
tion for a brick platform and digging earth to use as 
cement.’ ‘If this is really true,’ swiftly remarked 
Gandhiji, ‘you should have offered battle by digging 
and taking the consequences.’ But Gandhiji had his 
doubt about the correctness of the information given 
to him. He could not bring himself to believe that 
the authorities could possibly be so unreasonable as 
to give permission for holding what they knew must be 
a monster meeting and withhold the permission for 
erecting a suitable solid platform. But of course 
the ways of authority are inscrutable and we have 
abundant experience of official vagaries. In some 
places the authorities discountenanced receptions 
directly or indirectly preventing people under their 
influence from lending any assistance to the Reception 
Committee. And in a place like Ghazipur the Collec- 
tor with the whole staff attends the meeting and 
courts a private interview with Gandhiji for a few 
minutes’ friendly chat. 

Whilst I am dealing with unbusinesstike procedure, 
let me also mention the embarassing attention paid by 
the Reception Committees and the wasteful expenditure 
in providing sumptuous feasts for the party. In spite 
of repeated warning that nothing but one or two plain 
boiled vegetables, rice, dal and chapaty was wanted 
for the party, and. for Gandhiji no more than three 
poudds of goat’s milk and only fruit that was locally 
available, almost everywhere the Committees have sent 
for expensive fruit parcels from Lucknow or other 
places, provided seers upon seers of goat’s milk and 
cooked a multiplicity of complicated highly seasoned 
dishes. Neither Gandhiji nor Acharya Kripalani have 
as yet succeeded in controlling this huge waste of 
money. It is true that the expense of feasting is not 
a charge upon the purses. Nevertheless Gandhiji 
feels that it is still waste of public money. The 
bulk of this feasting expense could be saved and 
added to the purses, thus swelling the coffers of 
Daridranarayan. 

The Vastness of Crowds 

Whatever may be said about the scepticism of 
workers there is no mistaking the enthusiasm of the 
crowds that attend the meetings. Gorakhpur is the 
largest district in all India with a population of 30 
lakhs, that is to say 3 that of Gujarat. Naturally 
therefore the crowds were the largest in that district, 
At Padranna the crowd was the largest that Gandhiji 
had ever witnessed even at the height of non- 
co-operation. He wasso alarmed by the vastness of 
the multitude that he said in his speech that on 
occasions of that character silence would be the best 
speech and the spoken word would be an impertinence. 
The loudest voice could not carry to half the radius 
of the human circle around him. He remarked that 
it was easily twice as large as the largest crowd that 
he had seen in 1921 which was at Gorakhpur, 
Neither was the response made by the crowd less 
generous than in 1921. If anything it was bigger. 
There was not that systematic collection at every 
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meeting in 1921, but during this yeas’s tour it has 
been made a regular feature, and everywhere there 
have been heavy bundles of coppers brought by 
volunteers in which were always to be found rupees, 
half rupees and plenty of nickel coins if there were 
also even pies, 1. e., one twelfth of an anna and cowries. 
Neither was there during 1921 that real penetration 
into the villages as there has be2n during this year. 
And everywhere men and women have flocked to 
the meetings in large numbers. Thus one comes 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the mass awakening 
has in no way abated but has surely been growing. 


P. 
By the Way 
In Sun and in Rain . 
The programme in Gorakhpur district was much 


too heavy even for a person in robust health. For 
Gandhiji it was impossible. And yet since it had been 
arranged and advertised, it was adhered to almost 
completely. It meant a great deal of risk and strain 
on Gandhiji, and we heaved a deep sigh of relief, 
when on the last day at Gorakhpur we boarded the 
train which was to take us away to Basti. 

On the day on which the tour programme of the 
interior was most crowded, the party had to split up, 
and some of us went to meetings which it was 
mechanically impossible for Gandhiji to attend. No 
gathering, as a rule, was of less than ten thousand 
people, and in many cases the audiences, if the term 
may be used in such a connection, swelled up to 
anywhere between fifty thousand and a hundred thousand. 
The people throughout the district invariably began to 
assemble from early morning, some of them walking 
distances of 10 to 20 or even 30 miles, and dispersed 
in many cases late in the evening. It was distressing 
to see the poor peasant folk, many of whom had 
brought their week’s ‘savings to be offered to Gardhiji, 
patiently baking away in the sun, and perhaps going 
without any food or drink whatsoever for a whole 
day. When it rained, as it did much to the 
inconvenienc2 of the organisers themselves, matters 
became still worse for these open air gatherings. And 
then when at the end of these hardships Gandhiji failed 
to turn up and somebody else began to address them 
instead, the deep disappointment they felt may better 
be left to be imagined by the reader. In these 
circumstances to go and speak in meetings which were 
primarily meant to bz addressed by Gandhiiji was 
somewhat of a thankless task and had to be undertaken 
by some of us only under the stress of absolute 
necessity. The purses had in any case to be collected 
if Darnidranarayan was not to be defrauded of his due 
owing to the vagaries of a bad programme. Then the 
meetings had also to be addressed and Gandhiji’s 
unavoidable absence explained. 

_A Touring Platform 

We set out in a motor bus combining a tour of 
pilgrimage and a political mission. Along the route at 
distances of six to ten miles we found people waiting 
for Gandhiji. We addressed these gatherings avd took 
charge of the purses. But we shall never forget the 
patience, indeed the tolerance, with which they put up with 
our audacity in pretending to represent Gandhiji before 
them. They gathered round the bus, the women more 
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than pleased to chat with the ladies Tn outiparty. 
Some of us had to mount the top of the bus which 
formed an ideal platform. For Gandhiji it would 
certainly be the best kind of platform, as his feet, 
which are ever exposed to the danger of being flayed 
by competitors who hustle and push in order to reach 
them with their fingers, would be absolutely beyond 
touch or ken. The speeches were, of necessity, the 
briefest and simplest possible. But we took pains 
to make clear the object of the collections. This was 
absolutely necessary, for the ignorance of the poor 
masses in this land of slow changing customs is deep 
and dangerous on this point. To cite one instance only. 
The other day, while I was stepping along the 
platform of a station where Gandhiji’s ‘special’ had 
halted, a peasant came up to me and said, ‘ Sir, here is 
an anna for puja.’ I could not help smiling at the 
moment, but it certainly is not a pleasant memory to 
reflect upon. Before I could explain anything to this 
donor the train moved off. I took the anna to please him. 
I will not say that this is typical of the conditions 
prevailing in the villages. There are people who, 
though they belong to the so-called ignorant folk, have 
a thorough appreciation of the object of Gandhiji’s 
collections. There are those thousands of workers whom 
non-co-operation created and educated, who come from 
among these very peasants and who are under no 
misapprehension whatever. But, for the others, we 
tried in the simplest language possible to make things 
plain, and it was a treasurable experience to watch the 
change on the faces of some of them as if they said 
to themselves, ‘ Surely this must be a queer mahatma!’ 
Untouchability Going 


At other meetings we spoke on untouchability and 
Khadi, stressing the former more than the latter. 
For it is their problem more than anybody else’s. 
The latter appeals to them easily. They will buy 
-Khadi if their purses allowit, or else they will buy 
mill cloth. And they will and do spin when and where 
it is organised for them and wages offered. With 
untouchability the case is different, and hence we tried 
to exploit Gandhiji’s name as much as possible. In 
this we were encouraged by a curious incident which 
had taken place two or three days previously and 
which the reader will no doubt like to share with us. 

In a village called Ghugly there was a mammoth 
meeting which Gandhiji addressed. But the people, 
many of them fresh arrivals from distant villages, kept 
crowding the entrance‘ to Gandhiji’s temporary residence 
and presently the whole house was besieged. Gandhiji 
made his appearance in the doorway once or twice, 
but it was no good. It had no effect in reducing the 
numbers. Some of us therefore mounted elephants and 
chased an amused crowd. We held also impromptu 
meetings and harangued the crowds from the elephants’ 
back on the ethical and practical objections to the 
darshan mania. Untouchability of course was dealt 
with. This seemed to lead to a debate among the 
peasants. After a while, a spokesman running Bier aS 
demanded a ‘more explicit order from Mahatmaji. 
‘Are we to take food from all regardless of the fact 
that they may be meat-eaters? > he demanded, and 
wanted a proper explanation. This confusion of two 
distinct issues was nothing new to us. Evidently they 
had no objection to the touch if that did not mean 


interdining. The matter was made plain to them. The 
question for them was merely of abolishing untouch- 
ability. They understood and seemed to take it in deep, 
and an intelligent look of understanding on their faces 
betokened the progress made during the past few 
years in the solution of this tough problem. I have 
verified this impression in various places. 
Apparent Confusion 

But at Kasia which was our objective and place of 
pilgrimage we were confronted with a dilemma. 
We had just explained to the people the distinction 
between untouchability and inter-dining and here we 
were ourselves apparently going to act contrary to 
our precept, for Dr.Mahmud, the well-known 
nationalist of Patna, who was at Kasia in connection 
with a case, met us and /imvited us to tea at his 
bungalow. We naturally accepted the invitation, but 
we could not avoid the crowd, and the crowd would 
pry into everything that we were doing. They could 
not possibly make fine distinctions, and appreciate the 
fact, that whilst we exhorted them only to remove 
untouchability and not to inter-dine, for ourselves 
we had no scruples about taking innocent meals, i. e., 
meatless diet, prepared in a clean manner at any 
place and by anybody. But we realised that we must 
face the emergency which was not of our making, and 
try patiently to explain to the people how in reality 
there was no conflict between precept and practice. 
Personally I was thankful fot the opportunity that 
accidentally came to me to undeceive the people if 
they were labouring under the delusion that a son of 
their mahatma was a ceremonially orthodox Hindu 
who would consider it a pollution to eat food touched 
or prepared by a Musalman or one not belonging to 
his own caste. 


It was a sight these unsophisticated folk will never 
forget; Musalmans and Hindus partaking of eatables 
at one table. It was enough profanity to dine ata 
table and use the Englishman’s crockery, but in this 
case a Musalman was actually playing the host. 
They peered and peeped and smiled. We smiled with 
confidence in return and there seemed to be a 
clarification. They forgave us at any rate. 

I liked the idea of giving these people this gentle 
shock. One of them said, ‘Oh, yes. In national 
service all this has got to be allowed.’ I overheard 
bim and felt relieved to find that our action was not 
resented. If I eat food cooked by any one not of my 
special subcaste but refuse to eat it when it is cooked 
nicely and neatly by a Musalman, I insult him. If I 
don’t mind buying a tin of biscuits for me and mine 
but object to a Muslim’s hospitality when I know he 
understands my habits, I insult him again. He feels it, 
but prefers to put it down to ignorance and pettiness, 
and does not think of it again. 

The meeting went off very well, one of us having 
to get up in the middle of his tea to lure the people 
back to their places in the gathering. The fact that 
we were associated in some way with Dr. Mahmud 
had attracted a few Musalmans also to the meeting. 
It is not always now that one finds them taking their 
proper share in political gatherings and the like. 

: The Pilgrimage 

Having been to Sarnath at Benares and learned 

from that budding archeologist Pandit Govind Malaviya 
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intimate details of the once famous 
Buddhist monks dwelling in the place where Buddha 
first turned ‘The Wheel of Law,’ it was impossible that 
we should omit to pay a visit of pilgrimage to the piace 
which was once the site of the famous Kushinagara. 
Experts are agreedthat it is here that the Enlightened One 
met with sudden death caused by a meal that did not 
agree with him. There is a stwpa called the Nirvana 
Stupa near a villaga called Kasia— from Kushinagara 
—30 miles from Gorakhpur. But what attracts 
thousands and thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from 
different parts of the world to this place is a,colossal 
image of Buddha in the attitude of eternal rest. The 
recumbent image is 20 feet in length and lies ona 
stone bed about three feet from the ground. “ The 
head is to the north, the face turned to. the west, 
the right cheek resting on the right hand, and the left 
arm stretching straight above the left side with the 
left hand resting on the left thigh. The feet are 
placed one above the other; there is a lotus flower 
between the heels, aud a wheel symbol on the soles 
of the feet. The body is clothed in drapery.” While 
I confess I was not struck with the artistic beauty of 
the image itself which was hidden from view by 
coverings excepting for the head, face and feet, the 
complete composure of the face was characteristic of 
the Great Teacher’s message of renunciation. 
Through this image we did silent reverente to the 
Master and the ideal. 

The monks in charge of the temple were all 
kindness, and sent their choicest blessings to Gandhiji 
whose mission they said the Lord Buddha would help 
to fulfil. We were told that at one time, not very 
distant, some Hindus, who totally misunderstood or 
were taught to misunderstand the teaching of Buddha, 
studiously refrained from visiting this shrine, and 
certain pious Brahmans avoided drinking water from 
the well in the modern abode for Buddhist pilgrims. 
This aloofness has however now disappeared, and a 
regular Hindu religious fair takes place at this very 
place every year. Hinduism could not for long 
disown what after all was its own manifestation in 
some respects in a richer and purer form. 

The Other Side 

We were extremely pained to see the meagre 
temple that has been recently constructed over the 
Nirvana image. If the image is worth preserving and 
worshipping, surely it is worth a bigger, better 
ventilated, and better lighted temple, wherein visitors 
may do reverence to the memory of Buddha without 
feeling suffocated by hot and unhealthy air. 


D. M. G. 
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My Silence 

I had hoped, that by this time my correspondents. 
had realised, that if I was silent on any question that 
agitated the country, the silence was maintained in its, 
interest or on similar valid grounds, and that therefore 
they would not deluge me with inquiries and protests 
regarding my deliberate silence over the self-immola- 
tion of Jatindranath Das and the question of hunger- 
strikers generally. At Gorakhpur in one of the 
addresses received by me the question was directly 
put to me, and! was in courtesy bound to answer it. 
My answer was that the silence was observed entirely 
in the national interest. I had felt that an expression 
of my opinion: was likely to do more harm than good 
to the cause for which brave Jatindra fasted unto 
death. There are occasions when silence is wisdom. 
This I hold to be sach an occasion. I may inform 
thé reader, that there are very many important questions 
affecting the nation on which, though I hold strong 
and decided views, I maintain absolute silence, for I 
believe that it often becomes the duty of every public 
man to be silent even at the risk of incurring 
unpopularity and even a much worse penalty, as it 
undoubtedly becomes his duty to speak out his mind 
when the occasion requires it, though it may be at the 
cost of his life. So far as the philosophy of hunger- 
strikes is concerned, I have given the fullest expression 
to my general views in these pages more often than 
once. It is therefore unnecessary for me to expound 
them any further. I regret that I can give my 
numerous correspondents no further satisfaction. I may 
however give them this assurance that my silence has 
no connection whatsoever with Jatin’s crime or inno- 
cence. For I hold that even a criminal is entitled to 
decent treatment and decent food. I also hold that an 
under-trial prisoner must be presumed at least 
by the public to be innocent, and for that matter 
what I have heard about Jatindranath Das is all in 
praise of him, and I have been assured that he was 
no more capable of doing or contemplating violence 


than I should be myself. 
M. K. G. 
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The Campaign ageinst Drink 

If religious bodies and trustees of public institutions 
for the moral and Spiritual welfare of Hindus carnot 
make up their minds to use the cocoanut trees in their 
charge in the right way instead of allowing them to 
be tapped for teddy, little impression can be made on 
private owners of cocoanut trees. Vested interests are 
powerful impediments in the way of inducing .a change 
in Government policy. The Government liquor traffic 
has brought into extreme vogue the practice of leasing 
cocoanut trees for toddy instead of taking the natural 
produce in fruit. The increase of agricultural 
indebtedness has assisted this process. The liquor 
licencee gives in advance for the toddy, once in six 
months, a good lump sum which comes in very handy 
to the tree owners, and further relieves them from the 
worry involved in rearing, guarding and marketing the 
fruit. Immediate cash tempts them, and they so to 
say draw from the capital of their trees, which are 
allowed to be permanently and seriously injured in 
fruit-bearing capacity and in length of life. A 
reversion to the right use of cocoanut trees will, apart 
from the question of prohibition, give to the veople 
cheap cocoanut, which is one of the most valuable 
foodstuffs that nature has provided for man in India, 
but which now is sacrificed in order to produce 
what is positively injurious to the country. 

The Madras Religious Endowments Board has taken 
avery important step in this matter. It is a body 
with statutory powers in regard to the management 
and supervision of temples in the province of Madras. 
It bas issued the following memorandum dated 30th 
September, 1929, to all the Temple Committees within 
its jurisdiction: 

“It has been brought to the notice of the 

Board, that cocoanut trees belonging to several 

religious institutions coming under the Madras 

Hindu Religious Endowments Act, 11 of 1927, 

are leased out for toddy drawing. The Board 

considers it quite inappropriate, that in the 
name of the deities corsidered sacred by the 
worshipping public such things as are not 
conducive to the welfare of: the public but are 
detrimental to their material, intellectual, moral 
and spiritual progress should continue to be 
done. Further, the Board is advised, that on 
the whole the letting out of cocoanut trees 
for toddy would prove injurious in the long 
tun to the trees themselves even apart 
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from humanitarian or other considerations. The 
Board therefore advises all trustees of religious 
endowments not to be carried away by the 
attraction of immediate pecuniary advantage in 
the leasing out of cocoanut topes for the above 
undesirable purpose. 

“The Board is aware, that in some cases the 
incomes of temples might be considerably 
affected at present by the carrying out of the 


above instructions. In such cases, the trustees 
would do well to appeal to the public for 
pecuniary relief and to introduce some 


retrenchments in expenditure rather than continue 

the practice of Jeasing out cocoanut topes for 

toddy-drawing. ”’ 

It is hoped that the trustees of temples will carry 
out the Board’s advice without hesitation, though it is 
a pity that instructions were not issued earlier, as the 
toddy year begins on Ist October. 


The Tanjore Temple Committee did well in 
adopting a_ resolution in good time not to lease any 
of its cocoanut trees for tcddy even before the 
memorandum. . 

The president and members of the Taluk Board of 
Mannargudi also’ deserve to be congratulated on the 
following resolution which they have unanimously 
adopted: 

“This Taluk Board is of opinion, that in 
order to free the country from the evils con- 
sequent on the growing consumption of intoxicating 
drinks, it is necessary that all liquor shops should 
be closed, and in view of the fact that the vast 

‘ majority of the people of this Taluk are anxious 

to get rid of the drink evil at once, this Taluk 

Board requests the Government to order the 

closing of all liquor shops within this Taluk. 

This Board also offers its services in every 

respect to enforce all laws and orders passed to 

secure total prohibition and prevent illicit traffic.” 


Other local bodies ought to follow this excellent 
lead of the Mannargudi Board. 


The Taluk Boards of Ramachandrapuram (East 
Godavari) and Bhimavaram (West Godavari) too 
are worthy of praise in that they did not permit 
the location of liquor shops in the lands vested in 
them, and these Boards as well as the Nellora 
District Board in that they refused to allow their 


trees to be tapped for toddy. 
Cc. R. 
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Economics of Cattle Breeding 


When I was copvalescing in Bangalore two years 
ago, Mr. William Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert, gave 
me a precis of a statement he submitted to the 
Agricultural Committee in Poona. I extract from it 
the following valuable information and. commend it to 
the attention of every one interested in the economic 
well-being of India: 

“TY think it is well in dealing with a subject 
like this to endeavour as far as possible to state: 

1. The present condition of the industry, 

2. Causes of existing conditions, and 

3. Steps to be taken to improve existing 
conditions. 

“ As regard (1), I have now been in India for 
sixteen and a half years during the whole of which 
time I have been in very close touch with the 
cattle breeding industry in the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Sindh, Bombay and 
Madras, and it is my considered opinion that in 
these parts of the country, the.Punjab excepted, the 
quality of the cattle has declined since I came to 
India, or to put it more definitely, I believe that, 
generally speaking, it is impossible in the open 
market today to procure in quantity, no matter 
what the price may be, as good draught bullocks 
and milch cows as were obtainable 16 years ago. 
Most certainly the quality of milch cattle available 
in India, including the Punjab but excepting the 
district of Sindh, is very much worse than those 
available 16 years ago. If that be so, it behoves 
us to Jook for the reason for such a decline at a 
time that practically every other country in the 
world has been able to improve the quality of its 
cattle, and the root reason undoubtedly is want of 
knowledge, accentuated by many circumstances, such 
as the spread of irrigation canals and conservation 
of forest lands with consequent diminution of 
grazing areas, the increased facilities for transport 
and consequent mixin of breeds. or types, 
increased prices for buman foodstuffs, and the 
erroneous idea that the development of dairying 
or milk production would injure the draught 
quality of working bullocks. I look upon it that 
the elimination of milking qualities in the stud 
bulls issued for breeding purposes and the idea that 
dairying or heavy milking qualities of dams are 
injurious to the qualities of plough cattle have 
probably done more harm to cattle breeding in 
India than anything, because this elimination of 
milk giving qualities strikes at the root of the 
whole industry. So little attempt has been made to 
develop milking quality of most breeds of Indian 
cows that the dams even of some of the finest 
breeds of cattle are unable to suckle their young 
within a reasonable time, which means later 
maturity and fewer calves during the lifetime of 
the dam. 


“In time past this did not matter sO much, 
as great breeding areas were available which were 
useless for any other purpose, but these areas now 
grow cotton, or pulse, or wheat, and what must 
take their place? The ordinary cultivator must take 


their place, and to enable him to do this profitably 
he must have acow which will give sufficient 
milk ard ghi (clarified butter) for his family and 
at the same time rear a good draught bullock. 
As things are now, the cultivator in India keeps 
one or two or three cows which can hardly produce 
enough milk for their calves, and he keeps a 
a female buffalo to give milk and ghi for his 
family. This female buffalo is quite unnecessary 
if the breeder can get a cow which will rear the 
calf and in addition provide the breeder with milk 
and ghi. Nothing is more certain than that the 
dam of any type or class of good working bullock 
whatever can and ought to be a first class milker. 
We hear many people say that the solution of the 
cattle breeding problem is to grow more fodder, 
but that is putting the cart before the horse. 
What we wart is fewer but more efficient cattle. 
No country in the world can afford to keep a cow 
which is only capable of suckling a calf. The 
enormous increase in the number of buffaloes in 
India is the cause of the fodder shortage, because 
not only is the female buffalo used because the 
cow is ‘such .an inefficient milker, but the male 
buffalo is often permitted to survive. This male is 
useless for draught in most parts of the country, 
and between the female buffalo used because the 
cow is not as good a milker as she might be and 
the useless male buffalo the country is drained of 
its fodder to such an extent that there is not 
sufficient for any class of cattle. 


“The solution of the whole matter lies in the 
dual purpose animal. No matter what class or type 
of male plough bullock is required, the dam must 
always be a good milker and all bulls issued for 
stud purposes must be got from heavy milkers as 
we!l as b2 of the right size, type and class.. 


“This country can produce all the draught 
cattle it needs, more than all the dairy produce it 
can consume from much fewer cattle than we 
now possess, but they must be more efficient 
cattle andithey must be dual purpose every time. 
Ary propaganda outside of dual purpose efficiency 
is only perpetuating a great economic evil. No 
other basis can be profitable. 


“If these are the reasons for the present state 
of affairs, then the first step to remedy matters 
is dairy education. In every civilized country in 
the world today dairying occupies a very prominent 
position in its Agricultural Department. The 
crying need of this country agriculturally is dairy 
education, both of the cultivator and the masses. 
Not only is the education of the men in the 
street necessary from the cattle breeding point of 
view, but it is necessary from the point of the 
health and general well-being of the people. The 
milk supply of our cities is probably the worst 
and most expensive in the whole world, which fact 
in itself is a proof of the crying need of the 
dual purpose cow. We do not need beef and the 
country does not want it, but milk and draught we 
must have, and it is indisputable that these qualities 
can and must be combined in the cow of the 
future. 
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rt In this note © course, have not touched 
details of any kind but have confined myself to 
basic policy, because until we have our policy 
based on sure economic foundation we can do 
nothing. The only practical and sound cattle 
breeding policy is dairying plus draught qualities; 
the one is hopeless without the other and both are 
_inseparable.’’ 


This is a tremendous problem. The poverty of the 
cow Is reflected in the poverty of the people. The 
reader will note the emphasis put by Mr. Smith upon 
two points. The milk producing quality of the cow 
does not affect her capacity for giving a proper draught 
animal. In Mr. Smith’s Opinion based on long 
experience the two go together. The cow that gives 
a substantial quantity of milk will also give a 
substantial bullock. The - second point made by 
Mr. Smith is, that whilst the buffalo may apparently 
do good to the individual, she kills the cow and therefore 
kills agriculture. Both these important things can 
only be handled by adequate education of those who 
own cattle. Of course if the State interested itself in 
the true welfare of the people as the States have done 
in many other parts of the world, the problem can be 
handled effectively inside of a few years but private 
effort toe can do a great deal to arrest the growing 
decay of our cattle which are becoming ah economic 
burden instead of being as they ought to be a 
blessing. M. K. G. 
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The Future Programme 
Correspondents desire the dates of the future 
programme. Here are the dates for the balance of 
the tour from 25th October onward as tentatively 
_ drawn up by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru: 
25th October—Leave Mussoorie, Hrs 8-0; reach Dehra Dun, 10-0; 
leave Dehra Dun, 15-0; reach Sah ‘ranpur, 17-30. 
26th October—Leare Saharanpur, Hrs. 10-5; reach Muzaffarnagar, 
11-44, 
27th October—Leave Muzaffarnagar morning; 
morning. 
28th October—Silence Day. 
ist November—Leave Meernt Hrs. 17-0; raach Delhi, 19-0. 
2nd November—In Delhi. 
3rd November—Leave Delhi, Hrs. 7-0; reach Bulandshar, 9-0. 
leave Bulandshar, 15-0; reach Khurja, 15-30; leave 
Khurja, 18-0; reach Aligadh, 19-30. 
4th NovemLer—Silence Day. 
4th & 5th November—In Aligadh.  __ 
6th November—Leave Aligadh, Hrs. 7-0; meetings en route; reach 
Meerut, 10-0. 
7th November—Leave Meerut, Hrs. 7-0; reach Brindaban, 7-20. 
8th November—Leave Brindaban, Hrs, 7-0; mecting en route; 
reach Hathras, 9-0; leave Huthras, 9-2; reach Kasganj, 
21-19. 
9th November—Leave Kasganj, Hrs. 14-30; reach Ujhani, 16-30; 
leave Ujhani, 19-0; reach Badaun, 19-30. 
10th November—Leave Badaun, Hrs. 12-10; reach Bareilly, 14-21, 
11th November—Silence Day. 
11th November—Leave Bareilly, Hra. 19-25; reach Pilibhit, 21-43. 
12th November—Leave Pilibhit, Hrs. 8-52; reach Lakhimpur, 
13-30; leave Lakhimour, 18-0; reach Sitapur, 19-39. 
13th November—Leave Sitapar, Hrs. 10-0; reach Lucknow City, 
13-55; leave Lucknow, 15-3); mectings en route; reach 
Rae Brreilly, 18-50. 
14th November—Leave Bareilly. Hrs. 8-0; meeting at Salon en 
route; reach Kalakankar, 11-0. 
15th November—Leave Kalakankar, Hra. 7-30; short stay and 
meeting at Bhidri; reach Pratapgadh, 9-30; leave Pratapgadh, 
14-0; Meeting ssro1n en ronte; reach Allaha>ad, 16-30. 
16th to 18th November in Allahabad. 
18th November —Silence Day. 
19th November—Mirzapur and Chunar. 
20th November—Fro-n Allahabad to Fitchpur, ani, Fatehpur to 
Banda. 


reach Meerut 
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2tst November—Mahoba—Rathi. 
22n1 Novém> er—Kalapahad—Jhansi. 
23rd November—Jhansi and Oraiya (Etawah Dt.) 
24th November—Etawah-Agra, leave Agra for Ahmedabad at night. 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 
DONATIONS RECEIVED AT THE UDYOGA MANDIR 


Previously acknowledged on p. 331 Ba. 12,055-9-3 
Poonavasi Mistri : Nandesar 1-9-0 
A gentleman Munak 2-0-0 
io Ahmedabad 3-0-0 
Rai Bahadur L, Mohanlal Simla 300-00 
Vaidyaraj Tretanath 5 Raipur 20-0-0 
Sisters and children of Udyoga Mandir Sabarmati 2-2-3 
Vinayakrao Apte ys 0-3-3 
Vadilal Rana ee 0-15-0 
Odhavji Narandas Bombay 5-0-0 
Shantilal Manilal Karamsad 2-0-0 
Bhanuprasad G. Gor Mombasa 10-0-0 
Lalbhai Kalidas & Co. Bombay 10-0-0 
A gentleman Sabarmati 1-10-0 
Collections from some Anand people, 
through Phulchand Bapuji Shah Nadiad 153-40 
Bhikhabhai Hargovind Umreth 2-0-0 


Secretary, Gujarat Provincial Congres 
Committee Ahmedabad 1,025-0-0 


President Saheb, Idar, 1,000; Vidyabehan Manilal, 25. 


Ichchharam Mashruvala Bombay 100-00 
In mem. Bhagavandas V. Thanavala, througk 
Dahyabhai Manorbhai Patel 5-0-0 


Total Bs. 13,699-4-9 


Sindh Flood Relief Fund 
RECEIVED AT THE NAVAJIVAN PRESS 
Previously acknowledged on p. 344 Bs, 415-11-9 


Gulabchand Jasraj Sanghvi Limbdi 100-00 
Mohanlal Lalehond Dhrangadhra 10-0-0 
Shankar Motiram Kaba e Erondol 10-0-0 
Ramchand Punamcha Dapodé 10-0-0 
Shah Tribhuvan Bapuj Valod . 5-0-0 
Through ‘ Navajivan’ Branch Office, Bombay 6-0-0 
Devalakshmi Harisukh, 3; Jayashankar Kalidas, 
0-8-0; Pradyumna Jadavaram, 0-40; Gaurishankar 
Naniram, 0-40; Chunilal Maganlal Patel, 1; 
Naranjibhai Sandhabhai, 1. 
Collections through Parvatishankar Narottamdas Rander 7-2-0 
Collections from Patidar Bandhus of Dumas, 
through Ghelabhai Kesurbhai Patel Dumas 8-4-0 
N.V. Anant Iyengar Bangalore 5-0-0 
M. M. Shantmani Karwar 1-0-0 
Members of the Bar Association re 7-0-0 
Collections from Juin Bozrding House Bhavnagar 318-0 
V. P. Limdaye Yavat 1-0-0 
Shah Bhagvandas Harakhchand & Co. Ahmedabad 50-0-0 
Mali Ramjibhai Nathubhai Bhavnagar 5-0-0 
J. K. Pannappa Bangalore Cant. 2-0-0 
* Eka Namra Sevak’ Junagadh 2-8-0 
Shah Vadilal Dalpatbhai, through Shakarchand Nikol 1-0-0 
Shah Shakarchand Girdhardas a 1-0-0 
Gopaldas Chunilal Mehta (in memory of Behn 
Sarasvati ) Trichinopoly  100-0-0 
Nichhabhai Bhaishankar Bhat, through Magan- 
lal Vyas Kharsad 3-0-0 
K. L. Karantha Kundvupur 10-0-0 
Hiralal T. Parekh (in memory of Tribhuvandas 
Ranchhoddas Parekh) Ahmedabad 5-0-0 


Total Rs. 797-1+9 


The Story of Bardoli 
_ «By 
Mahadev Desai 

The price of this descriptive history of the Bardoli 
Satyagraha will be Rs.2-8-0 per copy; as. 5 for 
packing and postage extra. 

The book, which is being printed in 10pt. bold 
face type on antique paper at the Navajivan Press, will 
be out by the 20th November and will contain 
neatly 375 pages demi octavo, well bound, with 5 
photographs and a map of*Bardoli taluka. 

Orders for this boek will be registered at our 
Ahmedabad and Bombay offices on the price being 
paid in advance. Manager, Young Indig 


Young India 


Elected Boards 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It came upon me as a shock to find the District 
Board of Muradabad issuing a circular forbidding 
school teachers from taking part in politics, 7. ¢e., even 
collecting funds from their pupils or others for 
Daridranarayan. That same Board gave me an 
address with a beautiful casket. Probably the Board 
knew nothing about the circular. The loyal zeal 
betrayed in the circular no matter by whom evidently 
outruns the loyalty of Government schools and colleges 
which have been inviting me to address their students 
and presenting me with purses for Khadi. Govern- 
ment servants have openly given donations to the 
same cause. It has come to: be recognised that 
Khadi as such has no politics in it, and that whilst 
there may be two opinions about its economic value, 
its undoubted moral value may not be ignored by any 
educationist. Unquestionably it has its political side, 
but so have many: other very important questions at 
present engaging the attention of the people as well 
as the Government, Hindu Muslim unity and untou- 
chability are pre-eminently social questions, but they 
have today a political importance of the first magnitude, 
and they are items in the forefront of the Congress 
programme. But no one has yet been known on 
that account to prevent Government servanis from 
interesting themselves in either of these questions, 
Indeed many District Boards have heartily joined the 
Khadi movement and cooperated with the A. I. S. A. 
in promoting this the only national cottage industry 
of universal application. The only Board that has 
acted like the Muradabad Board and that has come 
under my notice is the District Board of North Arcot, 
which had the effrontery to issue the following 
warning:- 

“P. Ranganatha Ayyar, Ist Assistant, Board 
Middle School, Arcot, is informed, that his conduct 
in having lent himself to the raising of 
subscriptions by pupils to the Khaddar fund is 
blameworthy and should not recur. As a whole-time 
servant of the Board, it is his duty to attend to 
the duties assigned to him by the Headmaster in 
the school, and he should not fritter away his time 
in other avocations calculated to undermine the 
discipline or the popularity of the institution, 
He is hereby warned that a repetition of such 
conduct will entail! summary removal from 
service. 


“2, The subscription note-book filed by him 
is returned and it is advisable for him to destroy 
it at once.” 


Note the rudeness of the language that omits even 
the common courtesy due to an employee enjoyicg 
the rank of a schoolma:‘zr. Note too the excess of 
loyalty that demands destruction at once of an 
inoffensive little»exercise book containing the names 
of -equally inoffensive little children with the few 
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coppers marked against their names. I regret to have 
to inform the reader, that the poor schoolmaster 
was dismissed by the ultra-loyal North Arcot Board. 
Whether it has since felt repentant I do not know. 
I hope it .has. In any case schoolmasters and 
others whom a fate similar to Sjt. P. Ranganatha 
Ayyar’s may overtake need experience no despondency. 
No able-bodied honest man or woman who has no 
prejudice against honest labour has any occasion to 
starve for want of work. The cry that I hear every- 
where is that many public movements want good and 
true workers. 


But though the dismissed persons may be indifferent 
about what may befall them ix the execution of a 
public duty, the public dare not be. The Boards are 
now overwhelmingly elective with elected chairmen 
in most cases. I expect that the circulars such as 
the one to which I have drawn attention are 
issued departmentally without the knowledge of the 
members. It is the duty of the members to take notice: 
of every high-handed and anti-national action by 
chairmen or departmental heads. And it is equally 
the duty of electors to keep a strict watch over the 
misdeeds of the Boards for whose existence they are 
responsible and who are their mouthpieces. Indeed 
if the electors only knew their rights and realized 
their duty, they would make any irregular or 
unpatriotic action by their Boards utterly impossible. 
It is the apathy of the general public which renders 
these elective Boards often instruments of oppression 
rather than. of service. There is nothing to prevent 
the Boards from becoming powerful political bodies 
so long as they do not neglect or damage the social 
local service which is a first charge on their attention. 
It is possible even to demonstrate that it is necessary, 
in order to ensure social efficiency, for them to take 
part to a discriminating extent in the national move- 


-ment for political emancipation, 


——E ee 


Laluji Anniversary 


The Lalaji anniversary will be on us on the 17th 
November. The question that every patriot would 
naturally ask himself or herself is: ‘What have I 
done during the year to vindicate Lalaji’s death? 
What have I done to advance the cause of Swaraj for 
which he lived and died ? What have I done for the 
so-called. untouchables whose cause he had made his 
own? What have I done in response to the appeal 
anade by Pandit Malaviyaji and Pandit Motilalji?? There 
are many other questions which nationalists would ask 
themselves according to the emphasis they would 
put upon a particular characteristc in Lalaji’s many- 
sided life, but my purpose is to suggest to all 
Congress Committees that they should celebrate the 
anniversary by making up the amount of the appeal for 
five lakhs issued by Pandit Malaviyaji and Pandit Motilalji. 
It is a matter of shame that we have yet been 
able to collect out of the five lakhs not more than 
two. If sufficient exertion is put forth there should 
be no difficulty in making up the deficit on or before 
17th November. If they will do so, they must begin the 
preparations in right earnest from now, 


M. K. G. 
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The U. P. Tour 
VI 


Here is the itinerary for. the week ending 18th 
instant : 


Stray collections from Gorakhpur to Gonda: Re. 123-8-11. 

; Hardoi, 12th October, 1929: General purse, 4,628-2-9; Kshatriya 
High School, 210-0-0; Arya Stri Sabha, 72-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, 
137-11-0; Birwa family ladies, 162-0-0; Public meeting collections, 
48-5-3; Auction sales, 212-0-0; Kunvar Maheshvarprasad, 101-0-0; 
Through Vidyadevibehn, 43-0-0; Dowaria Stri Sabha address sold, 
5-0-0; Silver sold, 112-8-0; Jangbahadursinh, 50-00; (Ba 966-2-6 
for Lalaji Fund); Total Rs. 5,'781-11-0, 

Muradabad, 13th October, 1929: General purse, Rs. 2,385-0-0 
(Lalaji Fund Bs. 50-0-0, and U.P. Provincial National Service 
Fund Rs. 837-8-0 ); Ladies’ meeting, 374-0-0; General purse, 67-10-7; 
sales, 40-0-0; Total Rs. 2,866-10-7, 

Dhampur, 13th Octoper, 1929: Arya Kanya Vidyalaya,Rs. 25-0-0; 
Lakhpatrai Kanya Pathshala, Rs. 45-0-0; Ladiog’ meeting, 78-14-6: 
General meeting, 175-0-0; Bijnor Lila Seva Samiti, 52-0-0; Haldour 
Congress Committes, 152-0-0; Auction sales, 46-0-0; Chaudhary 
Raghunandan Singh, 100-0-0; General purse, 644-0-0; Khadi Bhandar, 
11-0-0; Dhampur Seva Samiti, 51-0-0; Stray collections, 45-0-0; Total 
Ba, 1,424-14-6. - 

Stray collections from Gonda to Hardvar, Re. 112-2-5. 

~Hardvar, 15th October, 1929: Ladies’ meeting, Rs. 124-8-0;Public 
meeting Mayapur, 86-0-0; Hardvar, 931-0-0; Kankhal and Jvalapur, 
847-6-0; Gurukul, 462-5-3; Stray collections, 25-2-9; Gurukul primary 
teachers’ and students’ purse, 177-7-0; Total Rs, 2,653-13-0 ( Ear- 
marked for Lalaji Fund Rs. 703-0-0; Das Memorial, 3-0-0). 

Dehradun, 16th October, 1929: General meeting purse, 
Rs. 825-0-9; General meeting stray collections, 67-7-0; Stray collec- 
tions morning mesting, 128-11-3; Stri Unnati Sabha purse, 200-0-0; 
Ladies’ méeting purse, 434-12-0; Ladies’ meeting stray collections, 
200-10-3; D. A.V. College purse, 600-0-0; Mission School purae,. 
101-0-0; Fiji students’ purse, 51-0-0; Kanya Gurukul purse, 325-0-0; 
Raidas Sabha purse, 101-9-0; Shivaji Dal purse, 101-0-0; Lakshman 
Dramatic Club purse, 151-0-0; Gadhval Association purse, 101-0-0; 
Jhanglat Contractors’ Association purse, 1,500-0-0; Shraddhanand 
Anath Vanita Ashram purse, 51-0-0; Messrs. Jagannath Mitra Sen, 
501-0-0; Mithanlal Agarval, 11-0-0; Mrs. Negi Puransing, 25-0-0; 
Motorvalas of Rajpur, 102-8-0; Ladies at Bajpur, 15-12-0; Stray 
collections on way to Mussoorie, 13-2-6;Things Sold: D. A. V. School 
address, 63-0-0; Dist. Board address, 15-0-0; Municipal address, 
,25-0-0; Shivaji Dal address ,32-0-0; Mission School address, 5-0-0; 
Akali Dal address, 8-0-0; Puranchand Medal, 17-0-0; Sitaram 
Marwadi, 500-0-0; Total Rs. 6,171-15-9, 

Grand Total Bs. 1,23,915-0-2, 

Prejudices Die Hard 

From Barabanki we had to take the Express 
for Hardoi. The train was crowded. Gandniji’s 
insistence upon third class travelling has become 
almost as rigid as before. The party got seats 
not without some difficulty which was removed 
by the railway authorities: Devda. Gandhi, whenever 
he is of the party, finds room for himself among the 
general travellers in order to make our party one 
less. At Barabanki he found room only ina 
compartment which had a card stuck upon a window 
‘for Europeans and Anglo-Indians.’ He found in the 
compartment some Europeans and AngloIndians and 
‘some ‘Indians too. There was no- objection taken: to 
him at Barabanki. But at Lucknow two European 
ladies objected to him on the plea that he was not 
properly dressed. He had a full Khadi dhoti, vest and 
leap. They asked Devdas to go out of the compart- 
ment, and as he says, used offensive language. Young 
Gandhi would not oblige them. The good ladies 
“summoned the guard to their assistance, Devdas 
Gandhi stuck to his guns. The usual procedure 
followed as a matter of course. The guard 
summoned the station master. Then came _ the 
police. Naturally there was the inevitable crowd. 
Gandhiji was duly informed of what was happening. 
He decided to leave Devdas free to do as he chose and 


to remain: indifferent. Professor Kripalani and others 


went to this ‘ reserved’ compartment, while the argument 
was developing. There was a missionary. in the com- 
partment. The discussion between him and the 
missionary was fairly warm, for the Professor could 


not appreciate the latter’s argument that Devdas 
should yield because the good ladies objected to his 
dress. The end of it all was that the police 


would not or could not arrest the offending wearer. 
The train steamed out, and Devdas 
ary and the ladies subsequently became friends. 
The incident is tragic showing how prejudices die 
hard. Europeans and Anglo-Indians have not yet 
realised that the dhoti is the national costume of the 
vast majority of India’s population. So long as_ there 
are compartments reserved for Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians, solong will race and colour prejudice assert itself 
giving rise at times to unforeseen consequences, For 
the reservation feeds the insolent prejudice and 
keeps it alive. In Devdas Gandhi’s case the label too was 
probably put up illegally. The compartment was not 
stamped in the usual manner. This _ insulting 
reservation can only b> kept up so long as the 
multitude of passengers mutely and meekly submit to 
the injury. No regulation which lacks popular support 
has any chance of being respected. Lst us hopa that 
the courteous and successful resistance offered by young 
Gandhi wi!l move the authorities to abolish the 
offensive reservation. 
A True Shraddha 

The visit to Hardoi was interesting for several 
events. The activity of one selfless woman had altered 
the complexion of things. Shrimati Vidyadevi, the 
wife of Raja Jungbahadursinh of Baru2z, a small 
zemindari, has moved her husband and other relatives 
to a spirit of service. She has broken down the purdah 
for herself and for those who have come under her 
influence. She is a regular spinner, and her sister-in-law 
Shrimati Lakshmidevi spins exceedingly fine yarn. A 
Khadi piece woven in Barua out of her yarn was presented 
to Gandhjji who auctioned it for Rs. 105 at the public 
meeting in Hardoi. Rani Vidyadevi gave up at the 
women’s meeting some costly jewellery. The gifts at 
the women’s meeting amounted to nearly Rs. 1,700, 
Rs. 700 being in cash and jewellery worth about Rs. 1,000. 
The bulk of it came from this one family. Moved 
probably by the same silent influence Kunvar 
Maheshvarsinh had a Khadi store opened by Gandhiji 
in memory of his wife who died in January last. The 
address presented to Gandhiji.on the occasion stated 
that the late Shrimati Sarasvatidevi was a woman of 
learning, had torn down the purdah, was a regular 
spinner, and a regular worshipper af God. She used 
herself to distribute free medicine among needy 
women and children, and took delight in sewing gar- 
ments for the latter. There could be no better 
shraddha or memorial to a woman:so pure aud devoted 
to the cause of the poor as the Shrimati was. No 
wonder Gandhiji made her life the text of his address 
to the women’s meeting. 

Miscellaneous 

I must pass by many interesting events, nofing only 
a few as I pass by those that crowd ypon my mind 
as I am writing these notts. The visit to Muradabad 
was noteworthy for the fact of Gandhiji being the 
guest of an old Musalman friend Maulvi' Abdus 


says the mission- 
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Samad Saheb—a rare event nowadays. He opened a 
new house for an old library, the donation of one 
citizen Lala Brajlal. In Dhampur we found the Khadi 
activity in full swing. The orderliness of the reception 
evoked great praise from Gandhiji. The noise, the 
jostling &c. had tired him out. He felt therefore 
refreshed as he alighted on the platform and moved 
through the motionless rows of men and women who 
had crowded at the station. The work of the Arya 
Pratinidhi Seva Samiti too delighted Gandhiji. In 
Hardvar an attempt was made by the so-called 
orthodox. Brahmans to boycott Gandhiji, but it failed 
signally. The purse, which the most sanguine thought 
might not exceed Rs..500, was fully Rs. 2,500 owing to 
the exertions of the Vice-principal of the Kangdi 
Gurukul, Pandit Devasharma Abhaya assist.7 by a 
band of associates. Due to his exertion ere is 
also a Khadi Bhandar which is well nigh self-supporting. 
Of the insanitation both moral and physical of this 
great and ancient place of pilgrimage I need say 
nothing at present, as Gandhiji proposes to write 
himself next week. I may not touch Dehradun 
and Mussoorie this week. A. 


Progress of Boycott 
Delhi Imports affected 


The Secretary F. C. B. Committee writes: 

Action by Municipalities and Local Boards: Munici- 
pal and Local Bodies are moving in a number of 
towns including those in Indian States for encouraging 
Khadi through = special protection. Bilaspur has 
exempted it from terminal tax. Tumkur ( Karnatak ) has 
done the same and-taxed imports of foreign cloth in 
addition. The most interesting information is however 
supplied by the Delhi Municipal Administration Report 
which states: ‘The income under the heading Terminal 
Tax for thé month of July this year were Rs. 13,830 
less than last year. The cause of this decrease was 

the vigorous propaganda by the Congress against 
foreign cloth.” 

The District Board of Champaran and Local Boards 
of Bettiah and Motihari (all in Bihar) have resolved 
to make all their cloth purchases in Khadi only and 


have further resolved that all employees under them 
should w2ar Khadi alone, 


Intensive Propaganda in Champaran 


Champaran (Bihar): The most remarkable 
propaganda work however was carried on in the 
district of Champaran with what might be record 


results, The District Congress Committee resolved to 
carry out an intensive programme of boycott work and 
asked all its subordinate organisations including Village 
Committees to carry on the F.C.B. propaganda as 
laid down by the Central F.C. B. Committee. Major 
Committees submitted regularly their reports on the 
forms supplied by the Central F.C. B. Committee and 
similar forms in vernaculars were supplied to all the 
Village Committees. Thus between 6th May and 4th 
August more than 300 villages were visited, 200 and 
more meetings were held, 10,000 Congress members 
were enrolled, 275 pledges not to use foreign cloth 
were taken, 365 Village Congress Committees were 
formed and 500 volunteers for work in these villages 


were enlisted. Khadi was hawked and sold to the 
value of R3. 3,000 in round figures. It can easily be 
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imagined what a great awakening of the masses this 
intensive work in the rural areas must have led to. 

Muzaffarpur: 11,188 members enrolled, 170 pledges 
taken from persons not to use any foreign cloth. Babu 
Rajendraprasad addressed a public meeting on the 6th 
instant in Muzaffarpur town, 25 villages were visited, a 
Nagar Kirtan and meeting were held at Sitamadhi. 
Further propaganda work is being carried on in the 
sub-division. 

North Calcutta: Charkha demonstrations and lantern 
lectures have been the special features besides the 
usual propaganda and the enrolment of Congress 


members. The Committee sends its report fairly 
regularly. 
Akola: Besides processions and Khadi hawking in the 


streets a ‘Charkha Mandir’ has been established for 
all the lovers of the wheel. The organiser and the 
moving spitit of the Mandir is Sjt.R. G. Pandit, 
Headmaster of the Local National School, who is also 
a member of the District Congress Committee. Pledges 
are taken on printed forms from those who agree to 
abstain from purchasing any foreign cloth in future, 
and small printed tracts explaining the meaning of the 


boycott movement and its bearing on national 
economics: are circulated. 


Poona: Under the indefatigable Sjt.G. N. Kanitkar, 
street lectures and Khadi hawking are carried on. A 
self-spinning centre for Khadi production is being 
organised in Haveli taluka with the help of a band of 
workers who are all enthusiastic votaries of Khadi. 


Is It Village Uplift > 
ll 


(b) Domestic School of Economy 

Uplift of women was one of the salient features of 
Mr. Brayne’s rural uplift programme, and Mr. Brayne 
was taking active interest in it, He used to say that 
village conditions would never improve so long as we 
denied equal rights to women. Unless they became 
conscious of themselves and learnt to realize the 


responsibilities of household life, no progressive move 
was possible. 


As he opened a Rural School of Economy to 
train village guides, similarly he wanted to train-a class: 
of women who could go to the villages and give the 
new ideas of life to their fellow women. With this 
object in view, he started a Domestic School of Economy 
and opened a separate departinent for women uplift 
work. He appointed an Englishwoman, Miss Wilson, 
as lady superintendent at the head of this department. 
She is highly paid, drawing Rs.450 as monthly 
pay. Before this she was a nurse in the Mayo 
Hospital, Lahore, drawing less than Rs. 100 monthly. 


Now she has got a motor car provided by the 
District Board for touring purposes. She goes 
out on tour mostly on pukka roads only, and 


visits some villages situated close to them. Her 
travelling allowance, expenses of petrol etc., cover more 
than Rs. 200 a month. Her annual expenses come to 
about seven or eight thousands of rupees. She is about 
26 years of age and is unmarried. She has a delicate 
constitution and is not given to hard work. She is the 
principal of the Domestic School of Economy but she 
very rarely attends the School. She is also in charge 
of the health centres. 


The Domestic School ‘of Economy was established 
in 1926. It was financed by the Government from 
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the very beginning. Rs. 15,000 were granted for 
three years out of which mistresses are paid and 
scholarships are given to women students. 

In the Domestic School of Economy there are 5 
mistresses and 38 women students, all of them being 
Hindus. All of them are married and over 16 years 
of age. Some of them have got children as well. 
There is one ayah to look after their children when 
they are engaged in study. It is a residential 
institution. All the women ‘get stipends of Rs. 15 
each. The course is of 2} years. Those who 
are already somewhat educated finish the course 
earlier. Most of the women who come up for 
training belong to the agriculturist families and are 
somehow or other related to members of the District 
Board. Poor people have got no access to the School. 
There is no test for the students at the time of 
admission. Admission to the School mainly depends 
upon strong recommendations. They take illiterate 
women and begin to teach them the three R’s. They 
are taught to read and write up to primary standard, 
some instruction is also given in home industries, 
é. g.. sewing, knitting, embroidery work, toy making, 
laundry work (ordinary washing of clothes with 
_ hands by the use of soap). They are also taught 
first aid and elementry hygiene, infant welfare, 
cleanliness of houses and villages, giving up of 
insanitary habits, preventive measures to be adopted 
against cholera, plague, malaria, smallpox, etc. 
But the education that they receive is not put to 
much practical use as generally they do not engage 
themselves in any uplift work in villages, but are 
satisfied if they can get service in a school. 

(c) Health Association 


Before the formation of the Health Association 
there used to exist in Gurgaon a Red Cross Society 
which was a branch of the All-India Red Cross 
Society. Practically there is no difference between the 
objects of the two Societi¢gs. They aim at the 
promotion of public health, But Mr. Brayne_ in 
order to show his separate work organized this 
Association. Its members were mostly important officials, 
members of the District Board and the Municipal 
Committee. The District Board and the Health 
Department rendered every sort of help by way 
of providing men and money to carry out Mr. Brayne’s 
plans. Subscriptions and funds were also raised from 
the members and the public for the Association. 

There are five health centres in different tehsils of 
the District — two at Gurgaon, one at Palwal, one at 
Rewari and one at Ballabgarh. These health centres 
are financed by the District Board at the Gurgaon 
headquarters and in the tehsils by the respective 
Municipal Committees. The District Board has run 
bankrupt on account of Mr. Brayne’s experiments. But 
sfil it has to go on spending on them. Some of the 
Municipalities did not agree with Mr. Brayne’s 
proposals and they were unable to bear the expenses 
of the health centres. But Mr. Brayne was the head 
of the district. Nothing could be done without his 
‘sanction. ‘Therefore he used to say, “ Well, I am not 
going to help you in any way in getting grants from 
the local government for your water works and 
drainage and other schemes if you are not going to 
help me,” Jn these circumstances the Municipalities 
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had no choice but to yield. They were bound to 
carry out Mr. Brayne’s whims whether: their financial 
position allowed them to do so or not. 

At every health centre there is one nurse, one 
ayah and one servant. They are meant for women 
and children only. I paid a visit to the health centre 
at Gurgaon and what I saw there I note down ina 
few lines here. 

There is one big hall which is divided by 
partitions for different purposes. On one side are two 
beds for cases of midwifery which are brought to the 
health centre. There is another compartment where 
some women are given training to qualify as dais 
(midwives). Some of them are preparing for the 
examination to be held at Delhi. There is also one 
place meant for the washing of children. In one 
room some medicines are kept for simple treatment 
of the eyes, ears, nose, and for small injuries. It is 
a sort of dispensary on a small scale. Serious cases 
are referred to the Civil Hospitals. 

The nurses at the health centres are also expected 
to serve as health visitors. But on enquiry I found 
that these visitors seldom performed the duties assigned 
to them. They never went to villages either for 
propaganda or for providing medical aid but mainly 
confined their activities to towns only. I questioned 
the people in the neighbouring villages of Gurgaon 
whether they availed themselves of these health visitors. 
They said it was very expensive to call these health 
visitors. They would charge fees and tonga fare which 
would come to six or seven rupees per visit: The 
poor villagers could not afford to pay that much. 

These health centres are shown to be grand and 
very useful institutions, but really they are not fulfilling 
the objects which they are supposed to fulfil, 
The Health Association sometimes organises baby 
shows and celebrates baby weeks where people are 
also taught to live in well ventilated sanitary houses, 
to avoid the spread of diseases like consumption, 
cholera, plague, malaria, smallpox, ete. During my 
tour a baby week was being celebrated at Rewari, 
I went to see that, but it was over before I reached 
the place. I met Dr. Chander Bansi, the organiser of 
the baby show, and had a long talk with him. He 
told me that this propaganda had merely got its 
educative value but this method of persuasion Was very 
slow. People work under the iron-rod. Mr. Brayne 
was using that, and he succeeded to some extent in 
carrying out his programme but now in his absence 
work was failing day by day. 


Sr. Karamchand, a Vakil at Gurgaon, told me 
that he moved a resolution in the Association to 
celebrate a baby week, and for this he suggested that 
all members of the Health Association should contri- 
bute Rs. 10 each. But his proposal was outvoted by 
the Deputy Commissioner, Mr.Ingram and other 
officials. The fact was that Miss Wilson, lady 
superintendent, was goirg to England on 4 months’ 
leave; and the Deputy Commissioner and her supporters 
did not like that this baby week should be celebrated 
in her absence and that the credit for it should go to 
the Health Officer, Sr. Thakur, who is an Indian. 

(d) Women’s Institute 

Mr. Brayne has given much publicity to'the Women’s 

Institute started by him. But as Miss. Wilson of the 
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Domestic School of Economy told me, it is a misnomer 
to call Mr. Brayne’s creation a Women’s Institute. 
Except for garden reserved for women to walk in the 
afternoon, there is no trace of the Institute or its 
activities. During my sojourn at Gurgaon I did not 
see Maly women visiting this garden, although I daily 
used to pass by the side of that garden. 


There is also a Hall built by Mr. Brayne ata 
distance of 2 or 3 furlongs from Gurgaon city. 
It bas. been constructed with public funds at a cost of 
about Rs. 80,000. It contains a Library and a Reading 
Room. There are tennis courts attached to this 
building where pleaders and the gentry of the city 
play tennis. 

(e) Village Guides 

As I have stated, the object of the Rural School 
of Economy is to train village guides. Here I want 
to give some account of their work in the villages. 
The appointments of these village guides were 
made in December 1926. They were selected out 
of’ the students trained in the Rural School of 
Economy at special recommendations made by the 
members on the District Board and Rural Com- 
munity Council. Preference is given to agriculturists 
throughout. They are given Rs.50 as pay and Rs. 2 
as stationary expenses monthly. Considering _ their 
qualifications these village guides are highly paid. 
They have read only the Urdu translation of 
Mr. Brayne’s book. 

There are 67 zails in the district. Mr. Brayne’s 
idea was to provide every zail with one village guide 
but at present there are 34 village guides in all, 
working in the different parts of the district. 

In the beginning the District Board bore all 
the expenses of the village guides, but it has now 
run bankrupt and is unable to maintain them any 
longer. Since last year Government has sanctioned 
an annual grant of Rs. 2,530,000 for the village guides, 
Therefore there are no financial) troubles now. Had 
the Government not come to the rescue all work 
would have collapsed. 


In the time of Mr. Brayne the village guides were 
working under his orders, and official and non-official 
agencies were rendering every sort of help to please 
him. As Mr. Brayne was himself very active and 
energetic, he could get work out of them. Now 
since his departure last year the work has suffered 
véry badly. There is none so _ painstaking as 
Mr. Brayne was, to control and supervise the work. 

The village guides have been put under the charge 
of the zaildars in whom ‘there is a tendency. to use 
them’ as their personal assistants. Therefore they 
never report against any village guide, and what little 
interest they did take has also ceased since the 
departure of Mr. Brayne who had the peculiar knack 
of winning these people over to his cause by offering 
them material incentives mainly from revenue sources. 
Without the help of zaildars and lambardars the 
village guides are nobodies in the villages. They 
have got no personal influence. People have got no 
regard for them. They say they are getting Rs. 50 
pensions for nothing. Therfore people do not want 
to hear them. They go to some villages in their 
tespective areas to fill up the diaries only. 
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These village guides are expected to carry on 
propaganda for agricultural improvement, sanitation, 
co-operation, education etc. But if they want t> do 
something in their line, the fact that they have to 
serve too many masters debars them from accomplish- 
ing anything. substantial Whenever any Officer 
connected with any of these departments goes on tour, 
he demands reports from the village guides pertaining 
to his department. They are therefore placed in the 


unhappy position of being always reported against, 
often unjustly. 
The village guides are generally posted in their 


own villages or in the villages of their relatives or in 
villages near to their homes according to their 
convenience. Therefore they cannot devote full attention 
to the work entrusted to them, as they interest them- 
selves in their household affairs. With few exceptions 
village guides are whiling away their time and not 
doing much work. They are in most cases relatives 
of the members of the District Board, who are 
at the head of this movement. Therefore nobody 
ventures to raise a finger against them. While tour- 
ing in the villages I met some of them and enquired 
about their activities. In these days many were 
deputed on distributing fakavi fodder in villages. For 
the last year none of them has used a magic lantern 
for lecturing purposes, or distributed a leaflet, 
pamphlet or any other sort of uplift literature what- 
soever. Some of them are secretaries of the Coopera- 
tive Credit Societies. One man is in charge‘of keeging 
accounts of many sich societies in different villages. 

I came across a village guide who had in the last 
season ploughed his fields which yielded 50 maunds 
of sarson, wheat, etc. in addition to performing 
his duties as a village guide. One can imagine how 
much time he had to spend in tilling the fields and 
watching them. He has made an additional income 
of Rs.300 over and above his pay. I infer that — 
some other village guides might be following his 
example and taking some other means to make private 
inccmes. The scheme of village guides is not working 


properly and satisfactorily, because there is no one 
now at the head to supervise. 


(f) The District Gazette 


This journal is published fortnightly to propagate 
ideas of the rural uplift scheme of Mr. Brayne. A 
copy of the Gazette is attached to this report. It 
would explain fully the object of the paper. The 
editor of the paper, Maulana Mohammed Zaffar, a 
practising lawyer, is rendering honorary services for 
the last five years. Mr. Brayne was kind to him and 
had appointed him Public Prosecutor. Thus have his 
services been rewarded. 
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Tulsidas 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Several friends on various occasions have addressed 
to me criticisms regarding my attitude towards Tulsi 
Ramayan. The substance of their criticisms is as 
follows: 

“You have described the Ramayan as the best 
of books, but we have never been able to reconcile 
ourselves with your view. Do not you see how 
Tulsidas has disparaged womankind, defended 
Rama’s unchivalrous ambuscade on Vali, praised 
Vibhishan for betrayal of his country, and described 
Rama as an avatar in spite of his gross injustice 
to Sita? What beauty do you find in a book like 
this? Or do you think that the poetic beauty of 
the book compensates for everything else? If 
it is so then we venture to suggest that you 
have no qualifications for the task.” 


I admit that if we take the criticisms of every point 
individually they will be found difficult to refute and 
the whole of the Ramayan can, in this manner, be 
easily condemned. But that can be said of almost 
everything and everybody. There is a story related 
about a celebrated artist that in order to answer his 
critics he put his picture ina show window and invited 
visitors to indicate their opinion by marking the spot 
they did not like. The result was that there was 
hardly any portion that was not covered by the critics’ 
marks. As a matter of fact, however, the picture was 
a masterpiece of art. Indeed even the Vedas, the 
Bible and the Koran have not been exempt from 
condemnation. But their lovers fail to discover those 
faults in them. In order to arrive ata proper estimate 
of a book it must be judged as a whole. So much 
for external criticism. The internal test of a book 
consists in finding out what effect it has produced on 
the majority of its readers. Judged by either method 
the position of the Ramayan asa book par excellence 
remains unassailable. This however does not mean 
that it is absolutely faultless. But it is claimed on 
behalf of the Ramayan that it has given peace to 
millions, has given faith to those who had it not, and 
is even today serving as a healing balm to thousands 
who are burnt by the fire of unbelief. Every page of 
it is overflowing with devotion. It is a veritable 
mine of spiritual experience. 

It is true that the Ramayan is sometimes used by 
evil-minded persons [to support their evil practices. 
But that is no proof of evil in the Ramayan. I admit 
that Tulsidas has, unintentionally as I think, done 


injustice to womankind. In this, as in several other 
respects also, he has failed to rise above the prevailing 
notions of his age. In other words Tulsidas was not 
a reformer; he was only a prince among devotees. 
The faults of the Ramayan are less a reflection on 
Tulsidas than a reflection on the age in which he 
lived. 

What should be the attitude of the reformer regard- 
ing the position of women or towards Tulsidas under 
such circumstances ? Can he derive no help whatever 
from Tulsidas? The reply is emphatically ‘he can.’ 
In spite of disparaging remarks about women in the 
Ramayan it should not! be forgotten that in it Tulsidas 
has presented to the world his matchless picture of 
Sita. Where would be Rama without Sita? We find 
a host of other ennobling figures like Kausalya, Sumitra 
etc. in the Ramayan. We bow our head in reverence 
before the faith and devotion of Shabari and Ahalya. 
Ravana was a monster but Mandodari was a_ sati. 
In my opinon these instances go to prove that 
Tulsidasji was no reviler of women by conviction. 
On the contrary, so far as his convictions went, he had 
only reverence for them. So much for Tulsidasji’s 
attitude towards women. 

In the matter of the killing of Vali, however, there 
is room for two opinions. In Vibhishan I can find 
no fault; WVibhishan offered Satyagraha against his 
brother. His example teaches us. that it is a travesty 
of patriotism to sympathise with or try to conceal the 
faults of one’s rulers or country and to oppose them 
is the truest patriotism. By helping Rama Vibhishan 
rendered the truest service to his country. The 
treatment of Sita by Rama does not denote heartless- 
ness. It is a proof of a duel between kingly duty and 
a husband's love for wife. 

To the sceptics who feel honest doubts in connec- 
tion with the Ramayan, I would suggest that they 
should not accept anybody’s interpretations mechanic- 
ally. They should leave out such portions about which 
they feel doubtful. Nothing contrary to truth and 
ahimsa need be condoned. It would be sheer 
perversity to argue that because in our opinion Rama 
practised deception, we too may do likewise. The 
proper thing to do would be to believe that Rama 
was incapable of practising deception. As the Gita 
says, \lhere is nothing in the world that is entirely free 
from fault.’ Let us therefore like the fabled swan 
who rejects the water and takes only the cream, learn 
to treasure only the good and reject the evil in 
everything. Nothing and no ore is perfect but God. 

(Translated from Hindi Navajivan by P.) 
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VII 
The foregoing has been, as the following itinerary 
will show, a week of comparative rest so far as 


movement is concerned: 

Stray collections, anonymous, Rs, 10-0-0 (5-0-0 Khadi, 2-0-0 
Assam Flood Relief Fund, 2-0-0 Sindh Flood Belief, 1-0-0 Lalaji 
Fund); Chaitaing Pachanvala of Dehradun, 10-0-0; Realised from 
false coins, 19-15-0; Total Rs. 39-15-0. 

Collections at Mussoorie from 17th to 24th October, 1929: 
Gitizens’ purse, 2,500-0-0; Citizens’ purse for Lalaji Memorial 
Fund, 101-00; Public meeting, stray collections, 136-12-2; 
Silver Dandee sold, 722-0-0; Municipal address casket sold, 
32-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, stray collections, also one fruit tray 
(silver), one wooden tray, 168-3-6; Sm. Jai Devi, 200-0-0; Anonymons, 
100-0-0; Anonymous, 200-0-0; Anonymous, 800-0-0; Anonymous, 
1,005-0-0; Anonymous, 105-3-0; Anonymous, 735-0-0; Anonymous, 
200-0-0; Stray collections, 27-4-0; Four Suvereigns — anonymous 
(approximate value), 53-0-0, Two gold moburs (with Shri Prakashji 
of Benares)—anonymous (approximate value), 40-0-0; Total 
Rs, 7,125-6-8. : 

Grand total Rs. 1,30,988-15-5, 

The Reception Committee has promised to hand over the 
balance out of the amount collected by private contribution to 
meet the expenses of Gandhiji’s stay. 


In Dehradun 
Dehradun has long been a favourite health resort 
for Europears. It has an altitude of over 3,000 feet 
lying at the foot of beautiful Mussoorie described as 
the Queen of Hills. It has now become popular with 


well-to-do Indians too. It therefore boasts many 
educational institutions. It has what has been 
euphemisticalky but incorrectly called the Indian 


Sandhurst School. It has also several schools where 
boys for Cambridge Senior are prepared. It has too 
the famous Anglo-Vedic College founded in 1904 with 
an attendance of over 800 boys owing its existence to 
the munificent sole donation of 24 lakhs by the late 
Thakur Poonamsinghji Negi. It has the Kanya 
Gurukul, an offshoot of the Kangdi Gurukul and 
conducted amid great difficulty by Shrimati Vidyavati 
Devi. And when Gandhiji reached Dehradun it was 
holding a political conference with Sjt. Purushottamdas 
Tandonji as its President. Gandhiji was to stay there 
only for a day. The programme therefore was fairly 
crowded. It commenced with the laying of the 
foundation stone of Shri Shraddhanand Abala Ashram 
on a spacious plot of ground. In laying the foundation 
stone Gandhiji laid stress on the necessity of making 
the inmates of such institutions feel as members of a 
family with the mandger as father or mother. He 
therefore added: ‘The foundation of such ashrams is 
laid not in brick and mortar but in securing the 
services of a manager who would eat with the inmates 
and live with them as their father, friend and guide.’ 
Addressing the many women who had gathered there 
Gandhiji said, ‘If you truly revere Shraddhanandji’s 
memory you will provide from among you a mother 
for this place. That men mostly manage such 
institutions is but a penance they are doing for having 
grossly neglected the education and training of girls 


and otherwise deprived women of the opportuni 
bettering themselves.’ pportunity of 


At the Anglo-Vedic College, where students 
presented their address and a purse of Rs. 500 
Gandhiji asked the students to spread out in the 
villages as the Chinese had done and give the proper 
type of education and information both to the children 


and adults, This they could do during their long vaca- 
tions, 
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There was also the meeting of the so-called un- 
touchables. They have adopted the name Raidasi 
from the great Chamar saint Raidas. These are all 
well-to-do families at present. From day labourers 
they have become owners of lime kilns. They 
presented a purse naturally for the Lalaji Memorial. 
They owe much to the work done for and amongst 
them by the young men sent out by Lalaji. Gandhiji 
told them that they should learn to help themselv: s 
by carrying on intensive internal reform. Lala Behari- 
lal, who is an elected member of the Union Board, is 
their leader owing his training to the Anglo-Vedic 
College. No one could possibly detect any difference 
between him and any other educated young man. 
Had I not known his antecedents, I should not have 
known that he was a tanner. 

There was of course the Union Board address. 
Gandhiji in reply said, ‘I cannot be satisfied unless 
you can make Dehradun a model town. Your roads 
are good only in fashionable quarters. The business 
centre where the workers and the poor live i~ not 
much better than when I saw it fifteen years ago. 
You do not supply pure and cheap milk to the aged and 
the children. Nor have you got rid of the drink curse 
in your midst. And yet you have among you good 
Hindus, good Musalmans and good Englishmen and 
you proudly inform me that you are all working in a 
spirit of co-operation and goodwill. Let the Union 
work for the benefit of the poor,’ 


The day closed with a monster meeting of women. 
It was too noisy for Gandhiji to make any speech 
worth recording. 


The next day on his way to Mussoorie he went to 
the Kanya Gurukul. The girls recited in a beautiful 
voice an address composed in Sanskrit. There was 
then a neat little speech by Shrimati Vidyavati 
recounting her trials and difficulties. This was followed 
by a spinning competition in which Gandhiji, Shrimati 
Kasturbai and Shrimati Mirabehn had joined. There 
was a big bundle of yarn too spun by the girls for 
Gandhiji which he returned asking them to turn it 
into Khadi and then send it to him. In blessing 
the girls Gandhiji hoped that the institution would 
have its own abode instead of as now. having to live 
in a state of uncertainty and suspense. 

From the Kanya Gurukul we took on the way a 
purse from motor drivers’ association and then halted 
at Rajpur where the late Dr. Keshav Dev Shastri had 
his sanitorium and where Mrs. Shastri with her sister 
though American is living the life of a strict Hindu 
widow. There were living there for the vacation over 
hundred boys of the Kangdi Gurukul School. Gandhiji 
unveiled there the portrait of the late doctor and 
planted a tfee in his memory. He received too an 
address from the boys and a pile of yarn which the 
boys had spun as also a purse which the boys had 
collected by their own labour. 


In Mussoorie 


And then at last Gandhiji went uninterrupted to 
Mussoorie. The cars do not go beyond Bhatta. 
An uphill distance of nearly three miles had to be 
covered either on foot, by dandy or rickshaw or on 
horseback. Gandhiji insisted on walking and 
got into a rickshaw only when he was 
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about to enter the bazar. This however proved most 
trying for him. Crowds pressed in upon the rickshaw 
from all sides. The din and the dust and the shower 
of flowers choked him. This went on for nearly an 
hour. He sat dazed and dejected in the rickshaw feeling 


perfectly ; helpless. Truly is a crowd’s affection 
embarrassing when it is blindly exhibited. 
The Reception Committee had left no stone 


unturned to make Gandhiji as happy and comfortable 
as possible. The weather was superb. The snowy 
range sparkling in the morning sun opened upon the 
sleeping citizens silently calling them to wake up 
and remember and thank God who had created for 
them the mountains with their luxuriant foliage and the 
life-giving waters that descended to the plains. 
Mussoorie is the resort of rajas and their ranis who 
pass their idle hours in luxurious’ dissipation. I 
undersiand that lakhs are spent in dances and the like 
to which we Indians are -unused and which are as 
strong wine for us. In this exciting pastime, I was 
told, evén the ranis, who otherwise live in seclusion, 
take part pretty freely as deeply interested spectators 
when they cannot take part in it themselves. Gandhiji 
found himself in this atmosphere like a fish out 
of water. When therefore he received the Municipal 
and other addresses he _ pointedly reminded the 
citizens of. their duty towards the poor people. The 
European members of the Municipality and some other 
Europeans had attended the public meeting. And 
Gandhiji was called upon to speak to them in English. 
Addressing them he said, “I do not envy you your 
amusements and enjoyments, but I would like you not 
to forget the poor in your midst. Your very existence 
on a hill like this depends upon their unremitting 
toil. They carry you and your luggage and furniture 
for a mere pittance. They are said. to get no adequate 
return for their labour. They wear dirty rags, are 
said to live on ata and salt and dwell in dirty, ill- 
ventilated hovels. You owe it to them to better their 
lot. The Hindi address mentioned the fact that 
though they had little untouchability in their midst, 
yet the only Hindu temple was barred against the so- 
called untouchables. Gandhiji expressed painful 
surprise that in Mussoorie where mostly enlightened 
people lived such a thing was tolerated. He had 
therefore asked Devadas Gandhi to inquire into the 
affairs of the temple. It was discovered that some 
trustees had actually flung open the temple to the 
untouchables. But the permission lasted but a day. 
Some enemy of Hinduism incited the unthiaking 
Hindus of the bazar to opposition. They threatened 
the offending trustees with excommunication. The 
latter tock fright and meekly yielded. Gandhiji there- 
fore vebemently urged the workers at their special 
meeting to bestir themselves and see to it that the 
temple was made accessible to the ‘untouchables’ on 
the same terms as to the caste Hindus, | 


The only other public function was a ladies’ meet- 
ing. This was largely attended by European ladies 
and the girls from a European girls’ college. Gandhiji 
had again therefore to speak in English. He said to 
them, ‘You can, if you will serve this country, do at 
least two things. You can help the poor in a tangible 
manner by adopting Khadi and you can help the 
total prohibition movement. It is for you to shame 
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your men into doing their duty towards Indian 
labour. The drink curse has desolated many &@ 
labourer’s home. There is no halfway house between 
drunkenness and prohibition. Well-to-do men may 
pretend to be moderate. But there is no such thing 
as moderation possible among labourers. You can 
therefore create an atmosphere favourable to total 
prohibition and earn the silent blessings of the 
unfortunate victims.’ A. 


Charkha as Famine Relief 
Prafulla Babu of Abhay Ashram writes about 


relief work undertaken by it in connection with the 
recent terrible floods: 


“You may remember of Sheth Ramanialji’s 
donation for the introduction of charkha in the 
flood affected area in Tippera. Since then we 
have received Rs. 1,000 through Sjt. Harivallabh C. 
Shah from the Servants of India Society 
Relief Fund and some more from other sources 
specially earmarked for charkha work. In the 
beginning of the relief work we confined ourselves 
to the work of removing people to the 
highlands with their belongings and to the giving 
of doles of rice. Then we tried to give 
them work by purchasing for them permits to 
work in the hills and giving them paddy for 
husking and by the introduction of spinning. Due 
to the rains paddy husking could not make any 
appreciable headway, but spinning was most readily 
accepted at Mainamati, one of the relief centres 
at a distance of 6 miles from Comilla. The 
work was. started towards the end of July, 
about 6 weeks after the breach in the embankment, 
and the results have been quite satisfactory. The 
production of yarn by the end of the month of July 
was only 57 lbs. but in August it rose to 375 lbs. 
and 227 spinners earned Rs.193-11-9; and in 
September it came up to 1,034 lbs. and 414 spinners 
earned Rs. 588-6-0. The number of spinners is 
rapidly increasing. We are going to invest 
Rs. 10,000 out of the relief fund for the charkha 
work, and we are sure they will soon be earning 
about Rs. 1,000 every month by spinning alone. 
It is really a great thing if by this capital outlay 
the villagers can earn Rs.1,000 every month as a 
supplementary income in the absence of any other 
occupation more paying. 


“In additic~ to this we are selling rice at cost 
price. This has not only helped the people by the 
few annas, by which we are selling the rice cheaper, 
but it has also been a control on the high price 
which the local merchants would dictate in the 
absence of our depots. 

“You will be glad to learn that the prospect of 
the second crop in the comparatively highlands, 
where they have been able to sow, is very bright, 
and they will be able almost to make up for the 
loss they sustained. But in the low lying lands 
the condition is most miserable. They cannot 
expect to have any crop before July next.’’ 

In the face of facts like these percolating through 
many sources East and West, North aud South under 
varying conditions uo one can deny the value of the 
spinning wheel as a very substantial aid in famine 
times. ~K G@ 
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Physical and Moral Insanitation 


(By M. K.. Gandhi ) 

There can be no doubt that at one time Hardvar 
nnd the other celebrated places of pilgrimage were 
really holy. Their natural beauty, their ancient 
popularity would seem to show that at one time they 
were: sanctuaries for the preservation and purification 
of Hinduism. In spite of my innate love of Hinduism, 
in spite of my conservatism that ever seeks to 
respect and justify ancient institutions, these holy 
places have few man-made attractions for me. 


It was in 1915 that I first visited Hardvar asa 
volunteer working under Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru who 
was in charge of the Seva Samiti organised by the 
Servants of India Society. I was therefore able to 
come in intimate touch with many men. and things 
which otherwise I would not have done. I had gone 
there full of hope and reverence. But whilst I 
realised the grandeur of the holy Ganga and the 
holier Himalayas, I saw little to inspire me in what 
man was doing in this holy piace. To my great grief 
I discovered insanitation both moral and physical. I 
found during the recent visit not much change for the 
better. There is the same defilement of the mighty 
stream even in the name of religion. Thoughtless 
ignorant men and women use for natural functions the 
sacred banks of the river where they are supposed to 
sit in quiet contemplation and find God. They violate 
religion, science and Jaws of sanitation. All the 
religions in the world prohibit the pollution of 
streams, their banks, public roads and all thoroughfares. 


Science teaches us that human evacuations, whether 
liquid or solid, make most valuable manure if they 
are properly conserved. Hygienists regard it asa 


crime against humanity for any person to perforin 
natural functions in the places ennumerated by me. 
This pollution is a sin born of ignorance or laziness. 
But there goes on deliberate pollution too in the name 
of religion. I was taken to the river to perform the 


usual ceremony. Flowers, yarn, curds, coloured 
starch, rice and the like were thrown into the river 
whose waters millions drink in the faith that they 


are doing a meritorious act. I protested that it was 
harmful to throw these things into the waters. ‘It is 
a tradition handed down from ages,’ was the priestly 
reply. Add to this the reported criminal emptying of 
the drain pipes into. the sacred waters. 

Although the passenger traffic is very heavy the 
Station is as primitive as it could be made. There 
are very few conveniences for the passengers, The 
streets are narrow and unkempt. The roads are 
indifferently kept. Thus the authorities have ‘conspired 
with the people to render MHardvar as little attractive 
as possible. 

So much for the physical insanitation of Hardvar. 
I was reliably informed that moral insanitation was 
far worse. I have not the heart’ to narrate here the 
atories 1 was told of the horrible vice that went on 
in Hardvar. There was a naive admission in an 


address presented to me by the Pandas. They said, 
that in Hardvar perfect sexual restraint was obligatory. 
They therefore left Hardvar to the pilgrims and not 
being celebates, were living outside the prohibited 
boundary. Needless to say there is not the least sign 
of this form of self-denial in Hardvar. 


And yet there is no reason why Hardvar should 
not become an ideal place of pilgrimage. There are 
three educational institutions designed to revive the 
best of ancient tradition. There are rich Mabants 
living in and near Hardvar. If any or all of these 
institutions will it, they can transform insanitary 
Hardvar within a measurable distance of time into a 
model sacred place. Acharya Ramdeva, who presided 
at the public meeting where I disburdened myself of 
my grief over the physical and moral insanitation of 
‘Hardvar, promised to work wholeheartedly through 
the Kangdi Gurukul waiich has been shifted to 
Hardvar to bring about the desired reform. There 
are too some silent workers doing their best to make 
things look better. Hardvar uses only Swadeshi 
sugar but imports annually seven lakhs of rupees 
worth of foreign cloth. There is a drink shop and a 
butcher’s shop in Jvalapur. There is no reason why 
Hardvar should not stop all drink. A butcher’s shop 
in a Hindu place of pilgrimage is an anomaly. The 
optimistic Acharya hopes to make Hardvar sanitary 
and to banish foreign cloth, liquor and butcher’s meat 
from Hardvar. It is a worthy ambition. May it be 
fulfilled. It will be the truest education for the boys 
of the Gurukul if to their studies they add this 
service of the country and religion. 


Notes 
Non-violence v. Cowardice 


Dr. Hardiker sends me an account of an assault 
said to have been committed on the 31st July last 
at Bagalkot on some volunteers of the Hindustani 
Seva Dal. “The volunteers were distributing handbills 
and marching with their bands playing without noticing 
a mosque which could not be seen as it was situated 
on a low level. The band continued to play even 
when they had approached it. Enraged men inside 
the mosque therefore came out and are alleged to have 
assaulted the volunteers with stones, sticks, pickaxes 
and other tools. The volunteers, according to the 
description given by Dr. Hardiker, apologised for the 
mistake that was unconsciously made but the assault 
was continued. The volunteers however ever retaliated, 
They decided also not to conduct any legal proceedings. 
The question is whether this restraint could be called 
non-violent or cowardly. In my opinion, here there 
is no question of cowardice. The volunteers would 
have been cowardly if they had run away. On the 
contrary they are stated to have stood their ground 
and suffered the assault without retaliation at any stage. 
Non-violence and cowardice are conttadictory terms. 
Non-violence is the greatest virtue, cowardice the 
greatest vice. Non-violence springs from love, cowardice 
from hate. Non-violence always suffers, cowardice 
would always inflict suffering. Perfect non-violence is 
the highest bravery. Non-violent conduct is never 
demoralising, cowardice always is. I can detect ho 
cowardice in the conduct of the volunteers. No one 
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claims the highest form of bravery for them. The 
assault, it is said, was so brutal that some Masalman 
women who were near by expostulated with the 
assaulters for continuing their assault in spite of the 
apology that was tendered. If the facts are as they 
are related, in my opinion the conduct of the volunteers 
was exemplary and strictly non-violent in terms 
of the Congress creed. Opinions may differ as 
to the propriety of such conduct, but there can be no 
two opinions about the bravery of the volunteers. It 
is undoubtedly in keeping with the creed that no court 
proceedings have been taken by the injured _ parties. 
My own conviction is that the more the volunteers 
learn the law of suffering bravely and consciously, the 
greater will be their efficiency for scrvice when the 
critical. time comes. 

Who should protect? 


An Assam correspondent writes a fearful letter 
describing abductions of girls, married, unmarried and 
widowed and he indignantly asks what measures are 
being taken to protect the honour of our women. 
He sends me newspaper cuttings in corroboration of his 
statement. It is possible, as I have been repeatedly 
told, that these cases are exaggerated, but whether they 
are or not there is no doubt that abduction in well- 
organised society should be almost an impossibility. 
But I know that newspaper reporting can do very 
litle in the way of securing protection for the girls 
who are in fear of being abducted. It is proof of 
rank cowardice on the part of relatives, friends and 
neighbours. A society that is unable to protect its 
womenfolk is unfit to marry and procreate. Licen- 
tious men will satisfy their lust whenever and wher- 
ever they can with impunity. The only agitation that 
can or should be set up is to shame those who 
do not protect their womenfolk into doing their 
duty. 

Advertising Lewdness 


Sjt. Jairamdas, the Hon. Secretary of the Foreign 
Cloth Boycott Committee, has sent me mild specimens 
as he calls them of indecent pictures which unscrupul- 
ous sellers of foreign cloth put in the pieces of calico 
etc. they sell. He tells me that there were pictures 
far more indecent than the specimens he has sent to 
me. Whether the interpolation of these pictures is 
the work of the agents or of the principals it is 
dificult to say, but the pictures are there and they 
bear also names appropriate to the lewdness they 
advertise. One is marked ‘Vilas Jivan’ for instance. 
The unscrupulous ways adopted for etiticing simple 
folk to buy foreign cloth ought to disgust decent 
men and make them boycott foreign cloth even 
for these unscrupulots ways apart from any other 
reason. 

A Correction 

Writing with reference to a recent weekly letter 
Ptofessor Gautama of the Udaya Pratap Kshatriya 
College, Benares, asks the editor to correct the spelling 
of the name of his college from Udaya Pratap Khatri 


College to Kshatriya College, and he says. that 
the money paid should be Ks. 3702-6 instead 
of Rs. 369-2-6 as Re. 1 was paid later to 
Sjt. Shri Prakash. 

M. K. G. 


‘acres. 


Is It Village Uplift > 
IIl 
Agricultural Improvement 
(a) Agricultural Farms 

Mr. Brayne wanted to establish some model farms 
in the villages. I have seen one such at Kanahai 
(the only farm in the district) of Chaudhri Sada 
Ram. This village is about 3 miles from Gurgaon. 
All the visitors who come to see Mr. Brayne’s uplift 
work are taken round the institutions at the head 
quarters and then carried to Kanahai to Chaudbri 
Sada Ram’s farm. ‘The farm has an area of abont 16 
About an acre and a half is devoted to 
horticulture while the rest is used for raising crops 
There are 4 men, six bullocks, one vahat (Persian 
wheel ), one Gurgaon plough and a few Indian ploughs 
working at his fields. He has built a verandah near the 
rvahat, which he uses for sitting and fodder purposes. 
There is one manure pit in those premises also. 

The area sown by him in this part of the year 
as being under Rabi crop and its yield is as follows: 
Wheat 10 kutcha bighas, yielding 20 Maunds. 
Barley 40 »  obighas, yielding 140 Maunds. 

Gajjar 5 »  vbighas, used as fodder. 

Besides these crops he had sown some gram and 
oil-seeds which have failed on account of scarcity 
of rain. This year his crops are no better than other 
people’s. Chaudhri Sada Ram had won the favour 
of Mr. Brayne. He had been given a Gurgaon pluugh 
in reward but it always remains lying at his farm for 
demonstration purposes only and it is rarely used in 
the fields. I also saw the cattle shed of Chaudhri 
Sada Ram. He keeps it neat and clean. There is a 
manwre pit with wooden planks on one side to show 
that it is used as a latrine. But it was evident rom 
seeing the planks that no such use is made of tnem. 
People living in the farm generally go out in the 
fields to answer the calls of nature. Near the manure 
pit there is a small flower garden for children to play 
in. Chaudhri Sada Ram showed us his log book 
also, Mr. Brayne had remarked in the register that 
Chaudhri Sada Ram had attained Swaraj. He also 
showed us a knife which Mr. Brayne had sent him as 
a Christmas gift from England. 

I also went round the village to see its general 
sanitary conditions. There were more than 20 naked 
urchins standing before us. They were as dirty and 
unclean as they are in other villages. This gave us 
an idea of the success achieved in the work of infant 
welfare. The general sanitary conditions of the Vilage 
were not satisfactory. Night-soil lay spread every- 
where in the fields and also in the village neat the 
houses of the people. 

(b) Seed Selection 

The agriculturists are taught to sow better seeds 
to get a richer yield. The agency which sells better 
seeds at moderate rates is the co-operative department 
and loans for the purpose are given by the Government. 
(c) Cattle Breeding 

Mr. Brayne preached to the people to keep batter 
stock of cattle. He introduced the Hissar stud bulls to 
breed better stuff. He used to say that by strong and 
stout bullocks they will be able to work more 
efficiently at their fields. This was all good. But one 
of the lieutenants of Mr. Brayne told me that first class 


bulls are mainly reserved for the Hissar Cattle Breeding 
Farm and the customers do not necessarily get the 
best animal. Second class bulls are sent to the 
Military for transport purposes and third class stock 
is left for the people to make their choice. But the 
claim is made tbat even these bulls breed better stock 
than the ordinary local bulls. There are some cogent 
points against these bulls. They are big in size, 
unmanageable at the plough and only good for pulling 
carts. They eat much. They age soon. They destroy 
some fields as well. On the whole they have not 
proved very useful. As to the price of these bulls 
one-fourth was charged from the village and _ three- 
fourths was granted by the District Board. There are 
some villages whieh have not paid their one-fourth 
‘share up till now. One of the Vice-presidents of the 
District Board told me that Government advanced 
Rs. 30,000 to the Board for the purpose. This sum is 
still outstanding with the District Board. 


(d) Improved Implements 

The only improved instrument introduced in the 
district which needs mention is the Gurgaon Plough, 
also called the Rajah Plough. There are some 
arguments in favour of and some against this plough. 
Some of these I give below: 

1, It is a very costly instrument which an average 
Zamindar €annot afford to buy. Its price varies from 
Rs. 34 to 65. 

2. It has been popularised among lambardars and 
zaildars or such well-to-do people only and that also 
by official coercion. 

3 In case of poorer people, the plough has been 
thrust upon them by making its purchase a ‘condition 
for grant of takavi loan. However small the amount 
of grain they demanded, they were told that they 
should buy a Gurgaon Plough if they wanted to have 
the grant of grain. The helpless people had to agree, 
And they had to pay up the amount afterwards by 
instalments. 

4, The Gurgaon Plough is used only once or twice 
after rainfall to break the new soil. It tills very deep, 
its tilling being equal to about three times the tilling 
of the ordinary Indian plough. It is seldom used for 
sowing purposes. People use the Indian plough after 
having used it once. It goes too deep into the soil 
and turns the lower strata upwards to one side which 
proves harmful in some places because the lower soil 
is not so fertile as the upper soil. 

5. A very strong pair of bullocks is needed to 
pull this plough, which means an additional expense 
of about Rs.400 per pair. Ordinary bullocks cannot 
pull it because it is too heavy and goes too deep. 

6. The ploughman has to remain at a sufficient 
distance from the bullocks. They are therefore not 
quite within his reach, and he cannot properly control 
them. 

7. The village smith cannot repair 
when it goes out of order due 
character of its parts. 

I have seen th se ploughs lying in the corners 
of cattlesheds in a broken condition, I think 
more than one lakh of rupees have>been spent in the 
whole district for this enterprise but it has proved 
an economic waste and a great burden on the 
peasants in these times of crushing poverty, 


the plough 
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(ec) Rahat or Persian Wheel and Charsa 


The means of irrigation in the district are very 
poor. No irrigating canal exists in the district except 
in some tracts of Palwal tehsil. Charsas have been 
used throughout the district from time immemorial. 


The charsa consists of a huge leather pouch 
which is suspended in the well with a rope on @ 
pully. When it is filled, a pair of bullocks pull the 
other end of the rope by walking away from the well. 
To work a charsa involves much labour. Four men 
and two pairs of bullocks are needed for this purpose. 
One man remains at the charsa, two with the two 
pairs of bullocks and one in the field to regulate 
the flow of water. Unlike other parts of the Punjab 
the Persian wheel was net known in the Gurgaon 
district until Mr. Brayne introduced it quite recently. 
In this system only one man or one boy and one 
pair of bullocks can work ata time. Two men are 
relieved by this system as compared to charsa. A 
charsa and a Persian wheel can draw equal volume 
of water when the water level is from 20 to 40 feet. 
The Persian wheel fails to draw water if the water 
level is deeper than 50 feet. It has not succeeded in 
the Rewari tehsil as the water level there is very 
deep. I have seen villages of different water levels 
but the price of a Persian wheel apparatus is every- 
where fixed at Rs. 200. In some villages dasti (hand) 
rahats of very small sizes fixed for drinking purposes 
have been charged at the same rate. The Persian 
wheel can work ona pukka well only and a new 
pukka well does not cost less than Rs. 2,000. A 
charsa is much cheaper and it can work on kutcha 
wells as well. In places where the water level is very 
deep a charsa draws more water than the Persian 
wheel. The contractors who sold Persian wheels 
promised all sorts of repairs for two or three years, 
but they are not sticking to their promises. But with 
all its faults, the introduction of Persian wheels has 
not been altogether without blessing to the district. 
It has not supplanted but supplemented the water 
supply of charsas. 

Mr. Brayne also tried to introduce air water mill 
which did not succeed at all. He also taught people 
how to kill rats by Cyano gas pump and destory 
other harmful insects by keeping lanterns in the 
fields. He preached many other preventive measures 
against crop pests, but nobody is availing of these 
devices because people cannot afford such expensive 
arrangements. 


(f) Consolidation of Holdings 

The work is being done under the co-operative 
department. In many districts of the Punjab this 
work has been done. It is called chakbandi. This 
system is very beneficial to the farmers as it gives 
them big plots of land at one place instead of small 
holdings at different places. If the peasants begin 
to realise the merit of this system they are sure to 
reap substantial benefits. Especially in the district of 
Gurgaon lands are divided into very very small plots. 
If large plots are consolidated at one place people 
will get to work on them efficiently. But work in this 
direction has not yet been done on any large scale in 
this district. Only in two or three villages work has 
been started merely as an experiment. 
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Manure Pits 

Before Mr. Brayne came to Gurgaon there were no 
manure pits in that district. People used to keep 
their manure in heaps. He preached the people the 
advantages of keeping the manure in this manner. 
Manure looses its most vital qualities in air and sun 
by evaporation. By rain water the juice of the 
manures is driven to the ponds making the water un- 
healthy and unfit for bathing and drinking purposes. 
The dried manure is blown up by the wind, produces 
bad smell and causes much disease. When cattle 
return to the village after grazing they generally strike 
their heads ‘and horns against these muck heaps and 
get the dirt introduced into their nostrils and fall sick. 
It is therefore both in the interest of progressive 
agriculture and sanitation that manure should be 
deposited in pits especially dug for the purpose. 

Throughout the Punjab people are in the habit 
of making cow-dung cakes. Mr. Brayne_ tried his best 
to stop this practice in the Gurgaon district. He 
convinced the people of the value of cow-dung as 
being the best manure. The farmers admit it but feel 
some difficulty in giving up the burning of cow-dung 
cakes. They have got no other cheaper and ready at 
hand fuel to substitute for it. They cannot afford to 
use timber wood for preparing charcoal as there are 
uot many forests in the district. 

Another argument which they put forward is that 
the cow-dung cakes burn slowly and they can get from 
them the mild boiling needed to get more ghee out of 
milk. It is a fact that milk boiled in this manner 
yields more ghee than that boiled on coke or wood- 
fire. Itis convenient for their women to apply a little 
fire to the dung cakes and put the milk pot on it and 
go out in the fields. On their return after four or five 
hours they get their milk boiled nicely without their 
keeping any watch on it. Cow-dung cakes are also 
useful in smoking. One. can carry a smoking dung- 
cake with him in the fields and cover it with earth, 
By this method he can have fire ready at anv time 
in the day for smoking purposes. 

Mr. Brayne ordered pits five feet wide and ‘six feet 
deep to be dug. But people did not willingly do this. 


He had to exercise his full official influence 
through lambard@ars, zaildars, patvaris and 
tehsildars and by _ threats of fines and _ other 
punishment. All official and non-official agencies 


were compelled to carry out this propaganda. Zamin- 
dars were put to various troubles for refusing to dig 
manure pits. These petty officials did not care whether 
the cultivators were busy in agricultural work and 
therefore should be asked to do this work in leisure 
hours. As a_ result of this manure pits were dug 
throughout the district. Every farmer was expeeted 
to have his pit. The manure decompsses in the pits 
within six months and has an absolutely good effect 
on crops. People being uneducated and ignorant do 
not know how to prepare chemical manures. 

Some difficulty is experienced in digging out the 
manure from the pits. The construction of the pits 
is such that a man has to ¢g down six oe deep for 
the purpose. He cannot get sufficient air. There is 
much heat and intolerablly bad smell which may cause 
serious illness and sometimes even death. If the 
construction of the pits can be improved to admit 


fresh ai at the time of digging there cannot be any 
doubt about their utility in increasing the yield of 
agricultural produets. 

Though manure pits are found throughout the 
district they are not beirig properly used. There are 
hundreds of pits lying empty. And there ate others 
which once filled have never been emptied. 


Village flour Mills 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Brayne carried on an 
and extensive propaganda for rural sanitary impreve- 
ments by speeches, magic lantern lectures, pamphiets, 
leaflets and other literature. He utilized all agencies 
whether official or non-official to make it a success. 
He preached to the peaple to keep their houses, 
bullock-sheds, and streets clean and to remove the 
refuse to the manure pits. He laid great stress on 
the uplift of women. He said that women should be 
granted all their rights that men have usurped and be 
given all facilities to develop their faculties. They 
should be relieved from the drudgery of grinding, 
water-drawing and field work, so that they may give 
more attention to the household duties, 7. ¢., cleansing 
the houses, infant welfare, reading and writing, and 
sewing and washing clothes. He introduced kharas 
(flour mill driven by bullocks) with a view to dis- 
courage the use of chakki. But a kharas costs 
about Rs.200 and has proved an expensive device 
fot corn-grinding. The kharases were fixed by 
zaildars and other such well-to-do people. They are 
lying out of order in the villages for want of mechanics. 
Therefore it is a mere waste. I did not see a single 
kharas in working order. At the tim2 of sale, the | 
salesmen of the machine promised all repairs free of 
charge but nobody jis properly attending to the 
repairs. Like hand-driven Persian wheels ( dasti 
rahats ) they have also failed on account of the above 
mentioned reasons. 


intensive 


Prevention of Disease 

The next thing that Mr. Brayne advocated was the 
prevention of disease. He asked people to adopt the 
following preventive measures for combating cholera, 
malaria, smallpox and plague etc. 

(a) Cholera: Purifying wells by potassium 
permangnate and prohibiting the washing of clothes on 
wells. 

(b) Smallpox: Popularising vaccination. 

(c) Malaria: Distributing quinine and asking people 
to buy mosquito-nets and throw kerosene oil in the 
water pits to kill mosquito eggs. 

(d) Plague: Making huts outside the villages, 
Starving rat flees by Killing rats by cyano gas pump. 
Carrying on propaganda in favour of inoculation. 

Poor people in the villages who have to struggle 
hard to earn their hand to mouth livelihood cannot 
afford to buy expensive mosquito-nets, medicines etc, 
But some improvement has certainly taken place in the 
rural anitation of Gurgaon district especially in two 
respects, viz., in the use of manure pits and in general 
cleanliness of the villages. People admit that present 
conditions in point of sanitation are much better than 
before. In my opinion as compared to other districts 
of the Punjab there is some slight difference, But now 
people are again resuming their old habits, because 
there is no person or committee to look after the 
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work. This propaganda has also broken off the  (Sjt.) Baji Vishnu Nerulkar (Sjt.) B. V. Vagh 
superstitions and false beliefs of the people. I would ps Aw KiPai » A. C. Amin 
like to quote here one example. When Mr. Brayne » 3B. G. Kher » kK. N. Dharap 
unwiilingiy imposed vaccination upon the people, the » S. B. Vaidya » Ws S. Tarkhad 
Meos of .the Musalman community refused to get » VV. V. Jerajani oe BOW G, Rao 
vacemated on some religious grounds. Mr. Brayne’s » C. V. Jerajani » Y¥. N. Nadkarni 
rationalism failed. He then went to Delhi and »  Mulraj Karsandas » D. R. Vanerikar 
maneged to bring the head Imam of Jama Masjid who » Wijaysingh Govindji » B. G. Rao 
announced by fatva that vaccination was not against » Bhimji Ramdas » M. D, Nanavati 
Islam. Then only the people yielded. Now, however, » Dhanji Kalyanji » K. G. Tambe 
when an epidemic comes villagers gladly send their ,, Liladhar Ratansi » S&. R. Dungarsi 
childcen for vaccination and inoculation. But the » D. D. Sathye A. B. Vaidya 
people being poverty-stricken are still suffering from » P. V. Kane » RG. Naik 
dirt and disease and are losing their vitality day by day. , A. B. Gajendragadkar » N. H. Pandya” 


(To be Continued ) 
A orrection 
In our issue dated 24th October on page 352, 
column. 1, line 38, please read ‘Rs.25,000 instead of 


Rs. 2,50,000. 


A Great Manifesto 


The following manifesto has been 
Untouchability. Committee : 
“In view of the fact that the question of solving 
the problem of untouchability among the Hindus 
is coming to a head and cannot be further delayed 
without putting the whole future of the community 
in jeopardy, and in view of the fact that spasmodic 
attempts are now aud then made to sdlve the 
problem by various individuals or organisations in 
the country according to their own lights, without 
cohesion and often to great detriment of Hindu 
_gQlidarity, we are firmly of opinion that the time 
has now come for the Hindu community as a 
whole to move from the present untenable position. 
We, therefore, appeal to all thinking Hindus, 
tieads of Religious Orders, Leaders of. Caste 
Organisations, Panchayats, Guilds, Samajas, Sabhas, 
and all other Hindu organisations, modern or 
ancient, to fix a day—conveniently the next Kartiki 
( Dev Uthani ) Ekadashi—as a day of the extinction 
or untouchability, disregard thenceforward all 
conventions that prescribe observance of untouch- 
apility and deal or associate without distinction 
with all castes recognised as being within the fold 
ot Hinduism. All those depressed Hindu classes 
who have hitherto been termed as ‘untouchables’ 
a d kept at a distance should be readmitted into 
the social fold and allowed to share common 
benefits of free association and intercourse in all 
outdoor dealings, in all public places and on all 
public occasions, fairs, festivals, processions, 
meetings etc. including temples of Gods which 
snould be considered as the last place for any 
distinction between man and man. 
(Sjt.) Shantaram Narayan (Sjt} N. C. Kelkar 
Dabholkar » L. B. Bhopatkar 


issued by the 


»  urushottamdas »  Revashankar Jagjivan 
Thakordas ,, Surji Vallabhdas 

» Chunilal V. Mehta » Witthaldas Damodar 

. M. R. Jayakar Govindji 


Jagjivan Ujamsi 
Mansukhlal Chhaganial 
Rajendra Narayan 
Khanderao Ramachandra 


Narottam Morarji - 
Lallubhai Shamaldas Zc. 
Vasantrao N. Dabholkar ,, 
G. V. Deshmukh ps 


3 S, M. Silam 
It will be noted that it is extensively signed and 
bears weiglity names. It has been issued none too 
early. It is impossible to hold the so-called untouch- 
ables under suppression wher everywhere there is a 
yearning for liberty. Those who seek it must be 
prepezred to recognise it for those whom they have 
hitherto deprived of it. There is a wholesome legal 
maxim which says that those who seek justice must 
come with clean hands. 
M. K. G. 


A. I. S. A. Voters’ List 
The Secretary, All-India 
Ahmedabad, writes: : 
The preliminary list of members, entitled to vote 
or stand at the annual election to the Board of 
Trustees under Clause 2-B of the Constitution, has 
been prepared. Copies of the same are available at 
the Central Office of the Association at Ahmedabad, 
and at the Head Office of all the Provincial Branches, 
and at the A. I. S. A. Khadi Bhandar, 396 Kalbadevi 
Road, Bombay. Under the election rules framed, 30th 
September is the date fixed for the preparation of the 
roll. Only fally-paid-up members on the above date 
are entitled to be in the list. Such of them as are 
members of two years standing are. entitled to vote as 
well as stand in the election; while those who have 
not got the two -years’ standing are entitled to stand 
only. 
Written objections to the list should reach this 
office on or before the 30th of November, 1929. 
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Self-restraint v. Self-indulgence 


The 3rd edition is sold out. Intending purchasers 


are requested to wait till -the next edition is 
announced. Manager, Young India 
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The U. P. Tour 
Vill 
The following itinerary will show how busy the 
descent from Mussoorie found Gandhiji: 

Collections from Meerut District, 27th October to lst November, 
1929: Daurala purse and stray, Rs. 1,036-15-1; Addross sold, 5-0-0; 
Daolri Gurukul, 102-0-0; Meerut City: Citizens’ purse, 11,000-0-0; 
Stray collections in public meeting, 112-2-1; College students’ purse 
(101 sovereigns j, 1,350-0-0; College students’ address sold, 20-0-0; 
Co‘lege students’ silver plate, 60-0-0; Peons of tlie College, 21-0-0; 
‘D.N. School, 600-0-0; Bralnman Vaidic High School, 50-0-0; A. V. 
School, 125-0-0; Nanakchand School, 1}1-12-0; Municipal School,87-4-0; 
Special High School, 17-6-0; Ladies’ purse, 1,000-0-0, Ladios’ meeting 
stray, 483-0-6; Ladies’ address sold, 10-0-0;. Babu Ramkripal’s house, 
164-0-0; Bharat Natak Samaj, 451-0-0; Khatri Chowk, 564-8-3; 
Municipal and District Board addresses and silver tray sold, 75-0-0; 
Miscellaneous, 30-0-0; Niwari, 665-13-9; Pilkhuwa, 606-4-3; Sardhna, 
986-0-0; Phoot, 21-5-3; Asaura: Mrs. Raghubir Narayan Chaudhri, 
1,000-0-0; Sjt. Raghwans Chaudhri ( Lalaji Fund 250-0-0), 1,250-0-0; 
Shyamsundar Chaudhri (Lalaji Find 200-0-0), 500-0-0; Pathshala, 
33-0-0; Manze Vajihalpur, 100-0-0; Kamla, 51-0-0; Sharda, 1-4-0; 
General collections ( Lalaji Fund 20-0-0 ), 115-2-0; Hapur: Citizens’ 
purse, 3,015-0-0; Stray collections public meeting, 33-1-0; Chamber 
of Commerce (Lalaji Fund 800-0-0), 2,001-0-0; Ladies’ purse and stray 
collections, 259-14-9; Municipal address sold, 121-0-0; Chamber of 
Commerce ‘ddress sold,61-0-0; Khadi and stray addresses sold, 67-0-0; 
Collections on 30th October (incomplete ) approximate, 3.000-0-0; 
Collections on 3ist October ana ist November (details incomplete), 
4,737-11-6; Total Rs. 36,101-8-7. 

Collections in Delhi, 1st and 2nd November, 1929: Shahdara 
meeting purse, Rs. 151-0-0; Shahdara meeting stray, 9-3-6; Shahdara 
meeting address sold, 59-0-0; Delhi: Citizens’ purse, 5,753-0-0; 
Putlic meeting. stray collections, 213-0-6; Ladics’ meeting purse 
and stray, 1,020-0-6; Jamia Milia Islamia, 501-0-0; Jainiu Milia 
Islamia address so'd, 50-0-0; Gurukul, 857-9-6; Mazdoor Sabha, 
51-0-0; Students, 800-0-0; Lala Shriram, 500-0-0; Sules: Municipal 
address casket, 800-0 0; Garlands, 91-0-0; Students’ address, 50-0-0; 
Congress Committee addcess, 76-0-0; Mazdoor Sabha address, 51-0-0; 
Mrs. Gadodia, 113-7-9; Miscellaneous, 16-0-0; Total Rs, 11,154-5-9. 

Grand total Ra. 1,90 066-5-5, 

On the Plains 


Saharanpur was the first station visited on the 
plains. Besides the usual meetings of men and women 
there was the students’ meeting. There was a meeting 
of the students and teachers of the Kashiram High 
School who together gave Gandhiji the largest purse 
of the tour comparing their numbers with the numbers 
of the other schools and colleges. This evoked from 
Gandhiji a we. deserved compliment as also the frank 
admission in their address that the Khadi he saw them 
wear at the meeting was only purchased for the 
occasion and that they assured him that what they 
bad commenced they proposed to continue. The 
wearing of Khadi for the occasion only has taken place 
everywhere without there being any secret about it. 
But this was the first occasion when a frank and 
penitent admission of weakness was made and a 
definite assurance of shedding it given. I was told 
that the headmaster and the staff were earnest men 
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and that they fully meant to carry out the promise 
they had made. Taking Deoband on the way the 
next halt was at Muzaffarnagar. From Muzaffarnagar 
we went to Meerut, taking Kandhla, Shamli and 
several other places on the way. We settled down to 
a heavy programme in the Meerut district. 


With the Prisoners 


We reached Meerut at 11 a. m. and had to tackle 
a ladies’ meeting and a public meeting. But Meerut 
was the place where the famous Communist trial is 
taking place. Though as he remarked he was neither a 
Communist nor any other ist, he could not miss seeing the 
prisoners if he was permitted. The Superintendent readily 
granted the permission and though it meant consider- 
able interference with his rest and the day’s programme 
Gandhiji went to the gaol precisely at 2, p.m.and 
gave himself a happy 14 hours’ time with the prisoners. 
The party squatted on the'coir matting that was spread 
on the floor. The prisoners’ cell was an open 
well-ventilated rectangle studded with charpais for 
them. The prisoners who were quite cheerful and gay 
greeted Gandhiji with ‘ we frankly did not expect you 
to visit us.’ Gandhiji at once replied, ‘ Of course you 
did not. You do not know me. I may have my 
differences with you. You may even cause me trouble 
at Congress meetings but my creed teaches me to go 


‘out of my way to show regard to my opponents and 


thus demonstrate to them that I can mean no ill to 
them. Moreover in the present case by coming here 
I wanted in my humble way to show in a practical 
manner that this: prosecution is wrong and that in any 
event it is atrocious that you should be put under a 
heavy handicap by being tried in an inconvenient place 
like Meerut where you cannot get the facilities obtain- 
able in the presidency towns for conducting a proper 
defence.’ There was quite a variety of topics which the 
prisoners discussed with Gandhijii They wanted to 
know the implications of the Calcutta resolution about 
Dominion Status. They wanted to know also why he 
was silent on Jatindra Nath’s self-immolation, about 
strikes, etc. Interesting though the whole of the 
conversation was I must notattempt to give the whole 
of it. Suffice it to say that Gandhiji kept them 
laughing the whole of the hour and a half he was 
with them. One could see that he was loath to part 
with them and when he could stay no longer he told 
them that if they were not free men before the end of 


December he expected to join them early next year. 
I must omit many other interesting events of the 


Meerut tour. 
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Gandhi Ashram 
Chaudhuri Raghubir Narain Singhji is an enthusiast 
in the national cause and a Jover of Khadi. He 
was in charge of the tour in Meerut and the surround- 
ing villages. He had therefore prepared us heavy a 
programme as Gandhiji’s health could stand. Out of 
the numerous engagements in Meerut itself and the 
rich experiences gained in the numerous villages 
visited I have time and space for pickiug out only two 
things. The first is Acharya Kripalani’s Ashrameand 
the second is the visit to the Chaudhuri Saheb’s own 
village Asaura. 

The Ashram which is named Gandhi Ashram . was 
established in 1920 in Benares when some students. of 
the Hindu University left it and with Professor 
Kripalani established an Ashram. Those who have 
remained staunch throughout have developed into good 
businessmen. The members took up Khadi work in 
1921. The production then amounted to R 48 and 
the sales to Rs.3,011. For the year ending October 
last the production was Rs. 129,189-8-0. The sales 
were Rs. 171,512-13-6. No wonder the Ashram has 
purchased property worth Rs.35,000 away from the 
business centre and on spacious ground. I regard it 
AS a necessary and sound investment. Every available 
room is occupied. The Ashram has production, sales, 
dyeing, printing, washing and calendering departments. 
Its prints are day by day increasing in popularity, as 
indigenous art is being introduced in its prints and 
innoyations are being continuously made. The price 
of one yard of 36” Khadi in 1921 was as. 9. Today 
that quantity but improved in quality sells at as. 5. 
And yet they expect to reduce the price, The Ashram 
prices compare favourably with the ruling prices 
throughout India. It has 29 permanent workers, 14 
apprentices and 11 servants. The salary paid during 
the year was Rs, 12,1,23-4-6 averaging about Rs.18 
per month per head. This includes the apprentices. 
No one gets or can get more than Rs. 50 per month. 
Only three workers are taking Rs.50 each. Needless 
to say most of these workers would in the Open market 
any day get double the amount they are drawing today. 
Some of them were brilliant University men. 

Who can say that the Khadi or the Ashram has 
nat a big future? What is needed are workers with 
grit, self-sacrifice and ability. There is illimitable scope 
for them. 

In Asaura 

In Asaura of course there is a strong Khadi 
atmosphere. It would be Strange if such was not the 
case in the zamindari of a Khadi lover such as the 
Chaudhuri Saheb is. But what delighted Gandhiji 
most was the discovery made in the ordinary course 
that the family mandir which is open to the public 
has been open since the days of non-coopzration to the 
so-called untouchables. And I have understood from 
the Chaudbri Saheb himself that the throwing open the 
portals of the mandir to the untouchables has not in 
any way affected the attendence of the touchables. 
Like the, Lakshmi Narayan temple of Seth Jamnalal of 
Wardha this too has an elegantly built structure. It 
adjoins the beautiful garden belonging to the zamindari. 
There is a precious courtyard attached to it and the 
courtyard contains a school attended by the untouchables, 
Here is an example for the zamindars to copy. There 


———+— 


—— 


— 


are thousands of temples in the thousands of zamindaris. 
There is nothing to prevent the zamindars from 
throwing Jpen their temples to the untouchables and 
in other ways befriending them as the Chaudhuri Saheb 
has done, A. 


Study in Rural Economics 


Ever since the Bardoli Enquiry the attention of 
students and workers has been rivetted on a study of 
the actual condition of things in Indian villages. 
During the Enquiry we could not engage in an 
economic study of: the villages we visited, as we had 
to confine ourselves to confuting some of the facts and 
figures of the Government Report, and even where we 
submitted original statements they were confined to 
strictly agricultural income and expenditure. But 
after the Enquiry Committee’s Report was published, 
Sjt. Narhari Parikh, who collaborated with me during 
the Enquiry, and who is the Registrar of the Gujarat 


- Vidyapith, went to Bardoli with a number of students 


of the Vidyapith and collected detailed information 
tegarding the economic condition of two villages. The 
Vidyapith now proposes to undertake an exhaustive 
economic inquiry in a typical Taluka of Kheda District 
and publish its results. In the meantime the results 
of the Students’ inquity in the two villages of 
Bardoli which was conducted under the strict 
supervisicn of Sjt. Narahari’ Parikh, and by a close 
examination of the peasants conducted in their cottages 
and fields, are as valuable as they are interesting. I 
shall take up one village only, viz. Vedcbhhi, the centre 
of our Khadi operations, where the conditions are 
particularly favourable. It will be remembered that it 
is the one village which because of its awakening was 
deemed fit to be penalised by the committee having 
recommended 25 per cent. enhancement in its case. 

The village in question has a population of 452 
distributed in 77 families. 6 families were incapable 
of giving any cCefinite information and were therefore 
excluded. The inquiry was therefore confined to 71 
families. They hold altogether 796 acres of land: 

398 acres owned and assessed at Rs. 1,128 

69 ,, rented and paying rent Rs. 879 

329 4, leased on the half cropshdre system 


796 
The area was, under the following crops: 
345 acres Cotton 

bS2- 5: “Sowa 

96 '- 5,5 Rice 

158 ,, Grass and Pasture 

5 » Miscellaneous 


— 


796 
Size of the holdings: 
11 families with no land 


\ le ‘3s less than 5 _ acres 
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The holding includes land actually cultivated, 
whether owned or rented, and in one or more villages. 
‘There are 60 ploughs in the village and the same 
number of pairs of bullocks. That gives us a unit of 
13 acres per plough, only 6} of this being owned. 
The gross agricultural income of the whole village 
IS as under: 
Rs 9,688 Cotton 1,384 maunds (@ Rs 7/-per maund) 
» 3,258 Jowar 1,448 ,, (@ Rs 2/4 per maund) 
» 170 Pulses 85. ,  (@ Rs 2/- per maund) 


» 280 Stalks 18,620 bundles (@ Rs 15/- per thousand) 
» 3,065 Rice 


» 341 Beans 
» 906 Grass 1,13,250 bundles (@ Rs 8/- per 1000 


exclusive of pasture) 
» 90 Miscellaneous 


Rs 17,798 

The value of all the crops is converted into 
money, but the crops actually sold were cotion and a 
certain amount of cereals: 
Rs. 9,394 Cotton (Price of 1.310 maunds) 

» 194 Cereals 


Rs. 9,588 

The rest of the crops were consuimed either by 
the men or cattle. 74 maunds of cotton was not sold 
but kept for spinning. Besides all the KRs.9,394 on 
account of cotton did not come into the hands of the 
cultivators. Rs. 2,277-8-0 worth of cotton was 
appropriated by the sowcars in satisfaction of their 
dues. 


The following are figures of income other than 


agricultural: 

Plough and cart hire RS8. 726 
Sale of Babul trees 9 64 
Wages earned sepa Wea (3°) 
Milk ee 644 
Salaries of men in service _ 467 
Goats’ manure sold “3 280 
Goats sold ae is Py 
Weaving = ” 246 
Carding & spinning PA 56 
Sewing a 20 
Miscellaneous ; 9 75 

Rs. 3,804 


The total cash income (agricultural and non-agricul- 


tural) is therefore Rs. 9,588 plus Rs, 3,804 @ ¢, 
Rs. 13,392. . 

We come now to the figures of agricultural 
expenditure. We take only the cash items, excluding 


the money value of labour done by members of the 
family, value of farm yard manure and of homegrown 
grass and cereals consumed by bullocks. 

Cash expenditure on 60 pairs of bullocks Rs. 1,416 


Cash wages paid = 2,696 
Seed aa hfs) 
Manure rabegaes 1, St 
Repair of cart and agricultural implements ,, 468 
Rs. 4,916 

hese Rs. 879 
Assessment aA i lghed 
6,923 
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Other items of cash expenditure: 
Food stuffs (other than home-grown) Rs. 2,586 
Clothing » 1,060 

_ Shoes » 004 
Bedding etc. G 81 
Kerosene Pee Xe ¥) 
Utensils Pygstee $2°5) 
Miscellaneous » 1,006 
House repair eee i | 
Ceremonial expenses x 202 
Expenses on superstitious rites ae ob 
Drink as nied 
Tabacco » 409 
Interest on debt +» 2,674 


Total Rs. 9,910 
Grand Total of all expenses Rs. 16,833. 


(N. B. The expenses on clothing, before the 
Ashram was opened im the village, used to be 
ks. 1,535 and the drink bill exceeded Rs. 1,000. ) 


The cash expenses thus exceed the cash income by 
Rs. 3,441 (Rs. 16,833 minus 13,392), «. ¢., something 
over Ks.8 per head per annum. 


Among these items three are certainly avoidable, 
viZ., ON superstitious rites, drink and tobacco. But 
the interest on debt is a heavy itemand calls for some 
measure of relief of agricultural indebtedness. The 
decrease in the expenditure on clothing is entirely due 
to the introduction of the charkha in the village. 
However the people, if they are so minded, can wipe 
off the whole item of expenditure on this account, 


Let us now try to arrive at the total income per 
capita. Numerous estimates have been made up to 
now but many of them have been more or less 
theoretical, if mot conjectural. The figure that is 
arrived at in respect of this village is however based 
on the actual figures. The gross agricultural income 
of the village was Rs. 17,798. Of this we have to strike 
off two items—grass and stalks, Rs. 1,186—which are 
not sold at all but are consumed by the cattle. The 
gross agticultural income is thus Rs.16,612. This 
minus agricultural expenditue Rs. 6,923 is Rs. 9,689. 
Add to this the non-agricultural income of Rs. 3,804, — 
That gives a total income of Rs. 13,493. That divided 
by the aumber of members of 71 families (427) gives 
Rs: 31 and odd per head per year. 


As regards expenses, out of Rs. 16,612 worth of 
produce, the peasauts realise cash Rs.9,588 from the 
cotton and cereals that they sell, and consume Rs. 7,024 
worth of home produce. That plus the non-agricultural 
expenses ( Rs. 9,910) gives a total of Rs. 16,934. This 
divided by the number of. members of 71 families 
gives Rs. 39 and odd per head per year. That shows 
that every man in the village has a debit balance of 
something like S$ rupees per year. 

That is the condition of things in a village where 
agricultural and soil conditions are fairly good, and 
where intensive educative propaganda has been going 
on for over six years. The average Irdian village is 
much worse than this village and conditions there are 
not difficult to imagine. 


M. D, 
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What may Youth do? 
(By M..K. Gandhi ) 
I got now some time ago a letter on behalf of the 
Agra Youth League asking the following question: 

“We are in the dark with regard to our main 
activities in future. We wish to co-operate with the 
peasants and neighbours of the locality but no 
practical method seems to be at hand. We hope 
that you will kindly suggest some practical way out 
of the difficulty. We think ours is not the only 
institution facing this difficulty. Accordingly it is 
highly desirable that you should suggest a definite 
solution of this problem through the columns of 

Navajivan ot Young India.” 

The address of the Youth League at Gorakhpore 
contained a similar sentiment and also asked how to 
face the bread problem that stared the youth in the 
face. In my opinion the two questions are intertwined 
and both can be solved, if the youth can be persuaded 
to make village life their goal rather than city life. We 
are inheritors af a rural civilisation. The vastness of 
our country, the vastness of the population, the 
situation and the climate of the country have in my 
opinion destined it for a rural civilisation. Its defects 
are well-known but not one of them is_ irremediable. 
To uproot it and substitute for it an urban civilisation 
seems to me an impossibility, unless we are prepared 
by some drastic means to reduce the population from 
three hundred million to three or say even thirty. I 
can therefore suggest remedies on the assumption that 
we must perpetuate the present rural ‘civilisation and 
endeavour to rid it of its acknowledged defects. This 
can only be done if the youth of the country will 
_ sete’ down to village life. And if they will do this, 
they must reconstruct their life and pass every day of 
their vacation in the villages surrounding their colleges 
or high schools and those who have finished their 
education or are not receiving any should 
think of settling down in villages. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association with all its multifarious branches 
and institutions that have sprung up under its protect. 
ion affords an easy opportunity to the students to 
qualify themselves for service and to maintain 
themselves honourably if they will be satisfied with 
the simple life which obtains in the villages. {It 
maintains nearly 1500 young men of the country 
drawing anything between Rs. 15 tao Rs, 150, and it 
can take in almost an unlimited number of earnest, 
honest and industrious young men who will not be 
ashamed of manual work. Then there are national 
educational institutions affording a similar though 
limited scope, limited only because national education 
is mot in fashion. I therefore commend to the 
attention of all earnest young men who are dissatisfied 
with their existing surroundings and outlook to study 
these two great national institutions which are doing 
silent but most effestive constructive work and which 
present the youth of the country with an Opportunity 
both for service and for honourable maintenance. 
Whether however they avail themselves of these two 
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great nation-building agencies or do not, let them 
penetrate the villages and find an unlimited scope for 
service, research and true knowledge. Professors would 
do well not to burden either their boys or girls with 
literary studies during the vacation but prescribe to 
them educative outings in the villages. Vacations must 
be utilised for re-creation, never for memorising books. 


Khaddar Franchise 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Lala Har Dayal Nag writes a letter on the working 
of the Khaddar clause in the Congress constitution. 
I take from that letter the following relevant extract: 

“TI was. the President of the Tippera district 

Congress Committee of which the annual general 

meeting came off on the 27th ultimo. The meeting 

was timed to be held at Comilla, the head 

quarters of the District, at 4-30. P. M., 

and I reached Comilla at about 3 P.M. Just 

after my. arrival I was asked by some friends 
not to give any ruling on the dress of the 
members and to allow all, including those who are 
not habitual wearers of Khaddar, to vote. I refused 
to comply and said I would adopt the procedure 
laid down at the last session of the Indian National 

Congress held at Calcutta. I wanted to warn the 

members not to vote if they were not habitual 

wearers of Khaddar leaving it to their honour to vote 
or not to vote. This did not satiafy my friends 

and I was asked not to preside at the meeting. I 

could find no other way of satisfying them than by 

resigning the presidentship. I accordingly wrote out 

a letter of resignation and handed it over to them. 

“T did not go to the meeting. I felt myself 
incapable of taking any part in the proceedings of 
the day. My letter of resignation was not placed 
before it. One of the Vice-presidents was voted to 
the chair. After the disposal of some preliminary 
matters objection was raised to the non-Khaddar 
dress of many members present. The president of 
the meeting ruled that the clause ‘habitual wearers 
of Khaddar’ did not require the members to wear 

Khaddar at the time of voting. This, ruling produced 

an unhappy division among the members present. 

A melee ensued. Those who thought that none but 

the habitual wearers of Khaddar could vote seceded 

from the meeting and held a separate meeting. In 
consequence of the split two District Congress 

Committees were formed. In the originnl meeting 

even those who did not wear Khaddar ware allowed 

to vote. The questions that arise from these 
facts are: (1.) Is the ruling of the President of the 
original meeting about the Khaddar wearing rule of 
the Congress correct? (2.) If not, does the violation 
of the Congress rule invalidate the Committee 
formed at the original meeting ? (3.) If this Committee 
be found invalid, is the Committee formed by the 
seceders valid? In my humble opinion these are very 
important questions. I therefore request you to answer 
them through the pages of Young India, if possible,” 

If what Lala Hara Dayal Nag says is true, it 
betrays an unfortunate state of affairs. Apart from 
the question whether Khaddar wear should be obligatory 
or not on Congress voters at Congress meetings, it 
seems to me to be an extraordinary procedure for 
anyone to suggest to the President-elect not to give 
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any rufmg which is entirely within his province. 
Stranger still is the procedure said to have been 
adopted at the meeting itself where Lala Hara Dayal 
Nag’s letter was not even read. Such proceedings 
unperceivably but unmistakably weaken the hold of 
the Congress on the public and make the immediate 
Congress workers lax in discipline and manners. So 
far as the working of the Khaddar clause is concerned, 
I cannot help sayfhg that the ruling of the chair was 
totally wrong. The plain grammatical, common sense 
meaning of the clause is that a voter should not only 
be wearing Khaddar from-head to foot at the time of 
voting but that he should be an habitual wearer of 
Khaddar. I am certainly of opinion that if any 
members were allowed to vote in breach of the rule, 
the proceedings of the Committee were void pro tanto. 
I do not think that the Committee itself became 
invalid by reason of an irregular procedure adopted 
at a particular meeting. That a recalcitrant Committee 
might be disbanded in the exercise of the extreme 
powers of the President of the Working Committee 
is another matter. The seceders could not form a 
Committee of their own without the previous sanction 
of the Working Committee of the Congress, Such is 
my opinion as a layman. If Lala Hara Dayal Nag 
wishes a proper ruling on the points raised by him he 
should, in due course, refer the matter to the President. 
But Lala Har Dayal Nag’s letter raises too the 
important question of the utility of the Khaddar clause 
in the Congress constitution. My own personal view 
is well known. Khaddar has caught the imagination 
of the masses as no other constructive effort has. 
That the town-dwellers who flock to the Congress 
meetings flout the clause is to me a reason for 
stiffening the procedure for enforcing the rule, not its 
abrogation. But my opinion should most decidedly 
be set aside if the majority of those who are running 
the Congress machinery do not like the rule or do 
not intend to carry it out. I have been told that the 
clause is retained only for my sake and that if the 
members could be persuaded to think that I shall 
not be hurt by its removal, it will go today. Those 
who think so pay me a poor compliment, do them- 
injustice and the Congress a positive 
For the sake of a cause we must dare to 
offend even the most eminent among us. In my case 
there is no question of offending m6. Those -who 
will not, for my sake, do what they think proper, do 
not ktow me and most certainly offend me. 
oe to understand that the Punjab which 
i¢ to have the honour of holding the Congress session 
this year is still not united and that the party spirit 
runs high. If the information given to mé is true, I 
hope that the responsible men and women belonging 
to different parties will put the nation before party, 
put the honour of the country before self, pocket 
false pride and bring together under the Congress 
banner all who may be under ‘their influence including 
themselves. The Punjab must rally round the Congress 
young President and show by exemplary 
manners that we are well able to subject ourselves to 
discipline and thus govern ourselves by working 
harmoniously under one great national organisation. 


M. K. G. 


selves an 
disservice. 


and its 
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Notes 
Is It True ? 

The manifesto which bears the signatures of 
Pandit Motilalji, Dr. Ansari, Dr. Besant, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, the Rt. Hon. Sastri, M. Mahomed Ali, aod cther 
leaders of public opinion is based upon trust, The 
signatories have, in spite of indications to the contrary, 
put on the Viceroy’s statement about Dominion Status 
a construction which may prove to have been: wholly 
unwarranted. The Dominion Status contemplated by the 
Viceroy’s declaration may be as indefinite and illusory 
as the ‘responsible Government’ of 1919. There can 
however be no doubt about Lord Irwin’s sincerity. Even 
therefore if the high expectations raised by the Viceregal 
pronouncement are not realised, the reciprocation of 
the sincerity evinced by the manifesto, will have done 
no harm to the country. It will provide. further 
justification for any strong action that the Congress 
may feel called upon to take at its forthcoming 
session. Had the signatories rejected what appears to 
be the Viceregal advance, they might easily have put 
themselves in the wrong. But let us entertain the — 
hope that the pronouncement is all that the signatories 
believe it to be and that a new era is about to dawn 
upon unhappy India. 

There may be no mistaking the 
signatories. Stripped of the courtesy becoming a 
document of that mature, the co-operation promised 
there is conditional upon certain events happening. 
They are all easy of fruition, if the interpretation put 
upon Lord Irwin’s pronouncement is correct. For if 
the contemplated Conference is to result in India 
obtaining a charter of Dominion Status, there mnst be 
amnesty, the composition of the Conference 


intentions of the 


must be 


_ thoroughly _ nationalistic and the administration must 


from now correspond as nearly as possible to Dominion 
Status. The charter to be true must be simply a 
register of an accomplished fact. The face of the 
land will not bé suddenly changed at the moment the 
charter is signed. If the Viceroy’s statement signifies 
a real change of heart everything is easy. Then 
Dominion Status is from now. If it means no change 
of heart, any charter however tempting it may be to 
look at will be but a piece of waste paper to be 
thrown into the basket designed for such papers. 


Virtue of Self-restraint 

{ Madame Clara Burger-von Dubu who signs herself 
as ‘daughter and widow of a German University 
professor, whose husband fell in the war 1916, mother 
of two sons, two daughters, for some time here 
(Italy) in a Dutch friend’s house, to whom she owes 
the knowledge of Young India’ writes as follows 
from Italy. M. K. G. ] 

“Will you allow a mother to add some words to 
your article “Influence of Attitudes,’ Young India 37? 
I perfectly agree with you that “birth control by 
contraceptives is race suicide,” but also with the 
citation of the correspondent, that ‘sexual abstinence 
practised under the false idea that the instinct is but 
a low pleasure often produces irritability and weakening 
of love.’ 

“Instinct is a gift of God as well as reason. 
one without the other woald ruin us. 
is directed on 


The 
Just as instinct 
the p2rpetuation of the species, so 


reason is directed on the perpetuation of spiritual life. 
The person who is only following the instinct will 
helplessly be drawn for the perpetuation of the species. 
The reasonable human being ‘born for the sake of 
the nobler purpose than his brother animals visualises 


the consequences of his actions. (The suicide by 
contraceptives is against both instinct and reason.) 
If it was but yesterday that we found ourselves 


endowel with the human body, is it not time today to 
be endowed with the human spirit—full of responsibility 
for the vital energy lent us by God? Can we conserve 
the vital energy for a better purpose? Is not life’s 
goal—as also demonstrated by all teachers of mankind 
—the evolution of the human being which is first 
entrusted through procreation to the parents? No 
action has so deep an influence and far reaching in 
terribly abused act destined to 
create ‘Images of God.’ In it we ought to conceive 
the Mystery of Incarnation in love, not in animal 
instinct as a consecration of spirit, soul and body. 
“Thus marriage becomes a sacrament, the highest 
greatest contrasts are blended: 


9 
} 


consequences as this 


religion, in which the 
crossing and crucifixion,—life and death 


Is It Village Uplift > 
. 1V 
Education 

As Gurgaon disirict is educationally one of the 
most backward tracts in the Punjab, Mr. Brayne had 
to make tremendous efforts to combat illiteracy. He 
preached that all the villagers irrespective of caste or 
creed should send their childreu to the schools, He 
was very active and took keen interest to emphasise 
upon the minds of the people the necessity’of education. 
He asked the teachers to impress upon the hearts of 
the children the habits of better living along with 
reading and writing. He opened many new schools in 
the district to promote the cause of education. The 
number of scholars (both boys and girls) increased by 
leaps and bounds through the efforts of Mr. Brayne. 
The following table indicates the progress made in 
this direction : 

High Schools 4 (2 being run by 
. public funds) 


Pupils 26,744 
Girl Scholars 1,334 
Red Cross Sccieties 

and St, John Ambulance 

Branches 44 
Night Schools 152 
Scout Troops 95 
Scouts 3,000 


There has been some fall in the number of scholars 
after Mr. Brayne’s retirement. An important thing 
requiring mention is the famous Brayne Meo High 
School at Nuh Tehsil opened for the Meos of 
Masalman community. The foundation stone of this 
school was laid in 1913 by Sir Tazal-i-Hussain then the 
Education Minister of the Punjab Government. Funds 
were raised for this school by Mr. Brayne and hig 
subordinates from the Meos themselves. The manner 
in which the collection was made was most 
objectionable and arbitrary. Mr. Brayne issued orders 
to all the revenue officers to collect 40 per cent. more 
revenue from every one besides the usual revenue 


amount, None could defy his authority, and the fixed 
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subscription was paid, Out of that fund this institution 
was erected. Mr. Brayne introduced scouting in the 
schools. But the scouts are not of any practical 
service to the villagers. They are only meant for 
shows and give salutes in uniform to the officers 
whenever anybody happens to bz on tour in the 
villages. These boyscouts are generally too young to 
serve on the occasions of fairs or such big gatherings. 
Mr. Brayne also started night schools for adults. But 
these have failed. He introduced co-education in 
schools, He taught that the girls should be taught 
reading and writing and also household duties. He 
further suggested that the boys and girls should be 
made to sit together on the same benches. To the 
villagers this was outrageously shocking. So the 
people did not accept this idea, but a very small 
number of the villagers, through conviction or under 
official influence, sent their girls to. common schools. 
After Mr. Brayne’s retirement co-education exists only 
in name. I have visited five or six such schools. 
The number of girls on the rolls is very small. 
Even out of these very few actually attend. I did not 
find a girl in any such school. The teachers told me 


that it was only to please Brayne Saheb. Now 
nobody takes any interest in it. 
Co-operation: 


The Co-operative Credit Act was passed in 1904. 
The aim of such legislation is to save the peasantry 
from falling into the clutches of money-lenders or 
banias and save the agricultural classes from indebted- 
ness. The working of this Act has loosened the grip the 
banias had over the peasants and crushed their ( the 
banias’) business. There is now much mutual distrust 
and hatred amongst the two communities, 

The first attempt to weaken the money-lenders’ hold 
was made by passing the Punjab Land Alienation Act. 
The Co-operative Credit Act is the second blow aimed 
against the banias. In the tural areas transaction of 
money is now being done mainly through the Co- 
operative Credit Societies.. This movement has achieved 
a marvellous success and the Co-operative Department 
is making strenuous efforts to spread it. According to 
the latest reports there are in the Punjab about 18,000 
Co-operative Credit Societies, almost all of them being 
rural. There ate about 36,000 villages in the Panjab. 
So on an average there is one Society for every 
two villages. Before Mr. Brayne’s going over to the 
Gurgaon district the work of Co-operation had already 
begun. The working capital of the Societies was 
Rs. 1,26,000. | 

The Co-operative Department is carrying-on some 
other useful activities besides the advancement of 
money, such as, providing good seéds and improved 
implements, conducting propaganda for better farming 
and for consolidation of holdings. 

To start a Co-operative Credit Society at least ten 
members are needed. The security demanded for loan 
to any member is two-fold. The borrower must be a 
man of trustworthy character and his enterprise must 
be of a sound nature. The liability of each of the 
members is unlimited. Their movable and immovable 
properties can be attached to get full repayment of the 
loans advanced to them. In default the loan can be 
realised from the property of any one, or of all the 
members. Members enjoy many facilities in borrow- 
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ing money from these banks, chief of which is the 
cheap rate of interest for loans given to members. I 


need not discuss here in detail the constitutions and 
bye-laws of these Societies. 


Nowadays their working 
capital is more than 26 lakhs. Recoveries are made 
twice a year at the harvest time but the instalments 


are not forthcoming regularly. Since the last three or 
four years crops have been regularly failing and 
members generally find it difficult to repay the loans 
or the interest there on. The actual dues are 
postponed to the next season every time. 
several Societies have failed. 


There are some other difficulties which require 
mention here. In these Societies money is generally 
advanced at the time of thecollection of revenue. Big 
amounts are advanced, while small amounts are not 
generally given to the members. Only big Zamindars 
therefore, get the benefit and the peasantry as a whole, 
having small holdings, have ro access to these banks. 
Membership is very much limited because of the 
unlimited liabitity of members. The ordinary farmer 
in time of dire need has still to fall back upon the 
bania who charges exhorbitant rate of interest. 


being 
Therefore 


The banks can realise their bad debts by auction- 
ing all property, movable or immovable of all the 
members or of anyone of the members as the case 
may be. The bania is debarred from doing this 
under the provisions of the Punjab Land Alienation 
Act. He is thus at the mercy of the Zamindar. On 
the whole with all its drawbacks the co-operative 
movement has been to the benefit of the Zamindars. 


Social Reforms 

Along with other rural reforms Mr. Brayne made it 
a point to include social reform in his programme. 
Both Mr. and Mrs. Brayne toured through the length 
and breadth of the district to see the rural conditions. 
While Mr. Brayne was active in preaching to the male 
population, Mrs. Brayne was devoting herself to the 
cause of uplift of women. They carried on propa- 
ganda for social reform under following heads: 

(a) Prohibition of child marriages; 

(b) Education of girls in the mixed schools; 

(c) Abolition of purdah; 

(d) Curtailment of ceremonial expenditure; 

(e¢) Introduction of marriage registers; by which 
litigation in family disputes is very much lessened; 

(f) Propaganda again t injurious litigation, though 
there is not much to tk credit of Mr. Brayne in this 
bebalf. It is stated that he had no mind to spoil the 
reputation of the courts by encouraging arbitration; and 

(s) Combating indebtedness. 

Conclusion. 

So far as propaganda is concerned it has been 
intensively done throughout the district. If you visit 
any part of the district and question the people about 
the uplift movement, they are fully aware of the things 
that Mr. Brayne has preached. But people are not 
acting accordingly, mainly on account of their poverty. 
The money spent and agencies employed for this 
propaganda have not yielded any wonderful results as 
is often proclaimed by its supporters. 


To carry on his experiments Mr. Brayne drew 
freely on the District Board funds. The Distric 
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Board has therefore run bankrupt. I tried to get the 
exact figures of the annual balances of the District 
Board for the last six years, but could not get these, 
as none of the clerks took the trouble of seeing the 
old accounts. They also hesitated to submit their 
accounts to a stranger. But some responsible and 
reliable persons told me tbat the District. Board is 
under a debt of about 2 Jakhs. Similarly some of the 
Municipalities have suffered heavy losses by running 
health centres, from which no practical good has 


accrued. 
At the time of his departure Mr. Brayne raised 
a fund of Rs. 25,000 for continuing the uplift work 


in the district and entrusted that money to the Rural 
Community Council and appointed a. Lady Superinten- 
dent for the women uplift work. Government was 
also giving him full official support and financial help 
to carry on his work and propaganda. Government 
granted Rs.15,000 for three years for the Domestic 
School of Economy and Rs.5,400 yearlv for the 
Rural School of Economy. During the last year 
Rs. 25,000 were granted for the village guides. The 
Lady Superintendent is spending not less than 7 or 8 
thousand rupees a year out of the funds collected 
from the general public for village uplift work. Every 
year big demonstrations at Palwal are organized at | 
huge expense which ordinarily exceed from 25 +e 30 
thousand rupees. More than half of this amount is 
ordinarily given by the Government. This year also 
Rs. 1,25,000 were .sanctioped. But the Palwal show 
was not held on account of scarcity of food and fodder. 
Moreover there was no one to organize the whole 
show. I have not mentioned so many other minor 
expenses. Merely on the above mentioned items I say 
with certainty that every year between 50 to 60 
thousand rupees are being spent on rural work in the 
Gurgaon district. 


Being the topmost official of the district Mr. Brayne 
could exercise much official influence to make his 
movement a success. The Deputy Commissioner is 
the sole monarch of the district. No one can dare to 
question his authority. Here I want to quote in his 
own words from the paper that he read in England. 
He: says: 

“To avoid misunderstanding I must here make 

a confession. I was the head of the district. I 

always worked hand in glove with the rural leaders, 

but once I had them with me in any new departure, 

I did not hesitate to use the whole of my official 

influence to obtain acceptance for it tq get it carried 

out in the villages. . . . Without the help of 
my official position what we did in seven years 
might well have taken twenty seven.”’ 


From the Deputy Commissioner to the village 
chowkidars, all were active and in duty bound to carry 
out the propaganda of rural uplift. 


Mr. Brayne opened a separate department of village 


guides, the whole-time, decently-paid, uplift workers. 


‘Under them he organized singing parties, magic lantern 


lectures, uplift dramas etc. He published and dis- 
tributed ‘thousands of pamphlets and leaflets containing 
uplift ideas and songs. He started a District Gazette 
published twice a month to propagaté the uplift 
scheme, He organized the Palwal show to demoastrate 


the various aspects of his movement by exhibitions, 
competitions and shows. 


In Mr. Brayne’s time the above mentioned agencies 
wera working actively, under official pressure. Since 
his departure practically no work has been done to 
maintaimhis uplift scheme. The forced, hypocritical 
and showy enthusiasm of zaildars and lambardars 
has automatically subsided. During my tour I came tc : 
know from the village guides that they are rendering 
absolutely no help to further the cause of uplift. I 
did not find out a single village guide lecturing, 
distributing pamphlets or leaflets, delivering magic lantern 
lectures, or conducting any singing parties or uplift 
dramas. The District Gazette was also closed after 
Mr. Brayne’s departure but it was again started in 
February 1929. Sometimes at the arrival of higher 
Officials and distinguished visitors they make special 
arrangements to have performances and _ shows. 
Mr. Brayne was very keen about inviting distinguished 
people to seehis work. Especially at the sessions of 
the Legislative Assembly at Delhi he used to invite 
Official and non-official members to visit Gurgaon. 
They were taken round the institutions at the head 
quarters (Gurgaon). Sometimes they were motored 
to the neighbouring so called model villages at a 
distance pf about 2 or 3 miles. The distinguished 
visitors were usually pleased with his work and 
awimired it very much. Again, Mr. Brayne was 
frequently writing about his work in the press. He 
circulated free his publications in all parts of the 
country and overseas also. 


I admire Mr. Brayne’s efforts in the direction of 
village uplift. He was painstaking and hard-working 
and sincerely carried out his programme. Both he and 
Mrs. Brayne remained on tour in the villages preaching 
their ideas to both men and women: They were 
imbued with the missionary spirit. They sacrificed 
their comforts and tried their best to make their 
scheme a success. They did not shirk any labour, 
They preached dignity of labour to the villagers by 
removing night soil with their own hands, and by 
working on the plough. 


I have discussed the various aspects of Mr. Brayne’s 
scheme under different heads. Some people give a 
very much exaggerated view of what has happened at 
Gurgaon. It is claimed that it has been turned into a 
paradise. New India has been created. This is mere 
propaganda. No cataclysmic changes have been 
affected. I did not see anything like paradise anywhere 
in the district. The fields bear no better vield than in 
other areas. Mr. Brayne’s improved im>mplents and 
methods have produced no astonisnghi results. 
Economically people are nq better off than before. 
There is the usual Scarcity of food and fodder, 
People are Starving under crushing poverty. They 
cannot think of anything except their bread problem 


which still remains unsolved. But the wide-spread 
Propaganda has stirred the villagers to some 
consciousness of their fallen condition. After 


Mr. Brayne the work has almost co 


llapsed. It cannot 
have 


permanence when it is imposed from above, 


( Concluded ) 
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The Leaders’ Manifesto 


The following manifesto issued in reply to the 
Viceregal pronouncement of 31st October bore the 
signatures of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Dr. Ansari, Dr. Besant 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa Sastri, - 
Pandit Malaviyaji, Gandhiji and other representative 
leaders of public opinion: 

“We, the undersigned, have read witb careful 
consideration the Viceregal pronouncement on the question 
of India’s future status among the nations of the world. 

“We appreciate the sincerity underlying the declara- 
tion, as also the desire of the British Government to 
placate Indian opinion. We hope to be able to 
tender our co-operation to His Majesty’s Government 
in their effort to evolve a scheme of Dominion 
constitution—a constitution suitable for India’s needs. 
But we deem it necessary that certain acts should be 
done, certain points should be cleared so as to inspire 
trust and ensure the co-operation of the principal 
political organisations in the country. We consider it 
vital for the success of the proposed conference that 

(a) a policy of general conciliation should be 
definitely adopted to induce a calmer atmosphere; 

(6) political prisoners should be granted general 
amnesty; and 

(c) the representation of progressive political 
Organisations should be effectively secured and that 
the Indian National Congress as_ the iargest among © 
them should have predominant representation. 

“Some doubt has been expressed about the interpreta 
tion of the paragraph in the statement made by the 
Viceroy on behalf of His Maijesty’s Government 
regarding Dominion Status. We understand, however, 
that the conference is to meet not to discuss when 
Dominion Status is to be established but to frame a 
scheme of Dominion constitution for India. We hope 
that we are not mistaken in thus interpreting the import 
and implications of the weighty pronouncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy. 

“Until the new constitution comes into existence, we 
think it necessary that a more liberal spirit should be 
infused in the Government of the country, that the 
relations between the executive and the legislature 
should be brought more in harmony with the object 
of the proposed conference and that greater regard 
should be paid to constitutional methods and practices. 
We hold it to be absolutely essential that the public 
should be made to feel that a new era has commenced 
even from today and that the new constitution is to be 
but a register of that fact. . 

“Lastly, we deem it as an essential factor for the 
success of the conference that should be convened 
as expeditiously as possible.’’ 
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Condolences 
The tragic death of Sheth Narottam Morarji 
removes from our midst a merchant prince who 


combined patriotism with commercial ambition. As 
an employer of labour he combined humanity with 
its exploitation. His latest enterprise, the Scindhia 
Steam Navigation Company, was conceived as much 
through patriotism as through ambition. His charities 
were wide, discriminating and in keeping with the 
modern requirements. The removal of such a son of 
India at this juncture is a great loss to the country. 
His mantle has fallen upon the shoulders of his only 
son who is yet in the making. But Sjt. Ghantikumar 
has all the patriotism of his distinguished father and 
if possible, a greater love of the labourers employed in 
his father’s many businesses. I tender my condolences 
to him, his aged grandmother and the other members 
of the family with whom I have had the privilege of 
enjoying intimate relations. M. K. G. 


Village Improvement 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

I hope the reader carefully followed the articles 
by Lala Deshraj which were published in five parts. 
They constitute, I think, a dispassionate review. of 
the famous experiment made by Mr. Brayne, the late 
Deputy Commissioner of Gurgaon district, known as 
the Gurgaon programme. Whilst the articles were 
being published, I took up Mr. Brayne’s book called 
The Remaking of Village India being the second 
edition of his Village’ Uplift in India as it was 
originally. cdiled. So far as one can judge from 
Lala Deshraj’s articles, the Gurgaon experiment for 
village remaking must be pronounced virtually a failure. 
After Mr. Brayne’s back was turned upon Gurgaon, 
the peop.e who were working under his inspiration or 
pressure seem to have gone to sleep, the manure 
pits lying neglected, the new ploughs rusting and 
co-education dissolving. 

The reason for the failure is not far to seek. The 
reform came not from within but was super-imposed 
from without.. Mr. Brayne made use of his official 
position to put ‘as much pressure as he could 
upon his subordinates and uppn the people themselves, 
but he could not carry conviction by force, and 
conviction so essential to success was lacking. 
Mr. Brayne thought that the results would convince 
the people. But that is not how reform: works. The 
reformer’s path is strewn not with roses but with 
thorns, and he has to walk warily. He can but 
limp, dare not jump. Mr. Brayne was impatient and 
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wanted to cover a long distance in one stride, and he 
failed. 

When an official becomes a reformer, he must 
realise that his official position is not a help but a 
hindrance. In spite of his Herculean efforts people 
will suspect him and his motives, and they will scent 
danger where there is none. And when they do certain 
things, they often do them more to please the official 
than to please themselves. 

The other handicap that Mr. Brayne laboured 
under was the almost fatal facility he had for receiving 
money. In my opinion money is the last thing that a 
reformer needs in his campaign. It comes to him 
unsolicited in exact proportion. to his strict’ needs. I 
have always distrusted reformers» who have pleaded 
want of financial aid as an. excuse for their ill-success. 
Where there is zeal, adequate knowledge and faith 
in oneself, financial assistance has always come; but 
Mr. Brayne relied more upon money for the success 
of his experiment than upon his faith in himself and 
the people. So inspite of his having had Rs. 50,000 
a year.according to Lala Deshraj’s estimate, he com- 
plains that many things await development only for 
want of money. His ambition is insatiable. So much 
for the actual experiment itself. 

. The book deserves careful study apart from the 
experiment. There can be no doubt about Mr. Brayne’s 
sincerity. Every page of the boak proves it. The 
intrinsic worth of many of the author’s suggestions is 
indisputable. The book is ably written, and every one 
who wishes to do village reconstruction work should 
make haste to study Mr. Brayne’s volume. The defects 
ia the villages described by Mr. Brayne are as follows: 

1. The peasant’s methods of farming are bad. 

2. His village is filthy; be lives im dirt, squalor, 
disease and suffering. 

3. He is the prey of epidemic diseases. 

4. He wastes all his wealth. 

5. He keeps his womenfolk in degradation and 


slavery. 
6. He pays no attention to his home or his village, 


and spends no time or thought over bettering himself 
and his surroundings. 

7, He resists all change; he is illiterate and ignorant 
of what progress village folk in ‘other civilised 
countries and in other parts of his own country are 
making, and what he can himself make if he sets his 


mind ‘to it. 
There is much exaggeration in this description. 
The Indian villager’s methods of farming are 


testified that he has 
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a workable knowledge of agriculture which is not to 
be despised. The second and third defects have, I 
fear, to be admitted. The fourth is largely, if not 
wholly, inadmissible if only because he has no wealth 
to waste. The fifth, sixth and seventh are largely 
true. The remedies suggested are eighteen. I 
summarise them as follows: 

1. Keep good cattle. 

2. Use modern implements. 

3. Use good seed. 

4. Put up Persian wheels. 

5. Stack the manure in pits. 

6. Stop making dung cakes. 

7. Make use of village banks. 

8. Bank your fields and divide them into squares 
according to levels to prevent wastage of rain water. 

9. Consolidate your holdings. 

10. Harvest for the whole year through the well. 

11. Sow trees on every vacant space. 

12. Inoculate your cattle against disease. 

13. Kill the field-rats, porcupines and pests that 
share your crops with you. 

14. Develop pasture land. 

15. Cultivate half your land well and devote the 
rest to pasture. 

16. Use under-ground pipes for carrying your well 
water. 

17. Stop the sanddunes by sowing whatever 
vegetation will grow and hold the sand. 

18. Straighten and clean your canal and channels. 

Many of the suggestions are admirable. What is 
new requires careful experiment. Much of what is 
old is not capable of enforcement. As to modern 
implements, after fifteen years’ continuous experimenting 
and without any prejudice against implements and 
after having tried many of them at the Ashram, we 
have come to the conclusion that most of these 
implements are useless, and I may assure the reader 
that we have not made a hash of it all. -We are 
making steady progress, but there are very few 


h, dung, ash 
etc. to be thrown anywhere but into properly a 


pits. He gives’ elaborate instructions for using 

manure pits as latrines. I cannot resist quotin 

the following long but truthful instructive Paragraph: : 
Sh This rubbish lying in heaps all round wad 
inside the village, and this nightsoil, scattered 
thick everywhere outside the village, and sometim 
inside too, dries up and is blown all Over the village 
by the wind and is stirred up by the feet of men 


and cattle. It falls into your food and drink, gets 
into every one’s eyes and nose, and goes into their 
lungs with every breath they breathe. It thus forms 
part of your air and food and drink, and you and your 
children are daily poisoned by the filth of your 
village. Besides this, it breeds innumerable flies, 
which sit first on the filth and then on your food, 
your dishes, and on your children’s eyes and 
mouths. And remember that the flies do not 
wash their feet or take off their shoes when they 
visit you, Can you imagine any quicker way of 
securing permanent ill-health and bad eyes, and an 
early grave for yourself and your family?” 

“The Gurgaon village houses,” says the author, 
“are the direct successors of the caves of pre-historic 
man.*’ He would therefore have the villager to open 
windows in his house. He will guard against smallpox 
by free vaccinations. He would guard against plague 
by inoculation and rat-killing, against cholera hy well- 
cleaning and proper arrangements for drawing water 
and against malaria by quinine and mosquito nets. 
The assurance with which Mr. Brayne speaks of 
vaccination and inoculation is amazing when one knows 
that medical authorities speak of both with the greatest 
caution. Vaccination is daily being proved as an 
exploded remedy, and plague inoculation and the like, 
whatever merit they may possess as a temporary relief 
measure if they do at all, are soul-destoying remedies 
making man a weakling dying many times before 
his natural death. There is abundant testimony to 
show. that where there is clean living there is né fear 
of plague or smallpox, both being diseases born of filth 
and insanitation. Well-cleaning and a clean method of 
drawing water are no doubt good not only as a 
precaution against cholera but many other things. 
Quinine without milk ig a useless remedy, and mosquito 
nets, I know from personal experience, are not within 
the reach of millions. More than once has Mr. Brayne 
betrayed ignorance of the chronic economic distress of 
the seething millions of India. It is perfectly useless 
to suggest remedies which are beyond the present 
means of the people. What the people may be capable 
of doing when the reformer’s dream is realised is 
irrelevant to a consideration of what they ought to do 
whilst the reform is making its way among them. 

The following is the remedy suggested for waste: 

“Eradicate the present ideals of absurd 
expenditure on Kaj and other such ceremonies, 
’ jewellery, weddings and quarrelling.” 

I fear that this ‘absurd expenditure’ exists largely 
only in Mr. Brayne’s imagination. It is confined to the 
fewest people. The vast majority of the masses have 
no money to spend on any ceremony. The jewellery 
hoarding is the old official trick. I have now moved 
amongst lakhs of women all over India. I have myself 
inveighed against jewellery and dispossessed many 
sisters of it. I know that there is no beauty about it. 
Bat if the number of those who can afford ceremonies 
is small, that of those who can afford jewellery is 
smaller still. Millions wear either hideous stone or 
wooden pieces. Many wear brass or copper ornaments 
and some wear silver bangles and anklets. A 
microscopic number have any gold on their persons. 
Whilst therefore the advice to turn jewellery into cash 
and bahk it is in my opinion perfectly sound, it is 
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irrelevant when considered as part ofa programme for 
village reconstruction. The Same may be Said about 
quarrelling. Whilst the amount of litigation is no 
doubt great in itself and shameful, it is again confined 
to those who have, but the millions are the have-nots, 
and in a programme of village xeconstruction one has 


to think of this vast, helpless, ignorant and hopeless 
majority. 


: To ensure a happy home Mr. Brayne would huma- 
nise the women and make them honourable and equal 
partners in the home. He will send the girls to the 
school with the boys till they are too big to be so 
sent. He will not marry them while they are children. 
He is energetic and even eloquent on the rights of 


women, Here are two passages worthy of considera- 
tion: 


“When your wife is to have a baby, you 
choose a dark and dirty room and send for a 
Sweeper’s wife. Why do you not send for the sweeper 
when you break your arm? Why. not train some 
of your own women as midwives? Sweepers’ 
wives have no more business to be midwives 
than they have to be doctors. Would it not 
be far nicer for your wife to be attended by one 
of her own people at such a risky time than by 
the lowest caste in the village ? There is no more 
noble work for a high-caste woman than the work 
of a nurse or dai.” 


“Don’t reserve the darkest and least airy part 
of the house for your wife and family. 
just as important as you, and their ill-health is just 
as bad for you as your own: You can keep fit by 
going to the fields. Your women and children 
must spend a lot of their time at home. Therefore 
give them the best and airiest part of the house.” 
Here is another passage of postic beauty: 


“Man is the only creature that discriminates 
between his male and female children, and treats 
the females as inferior. Your mother was once a 
girl. Your wife was once a girl. Your daughters 
will one day be mothers. If girls are an inferior 
creation, then you are yourselves inferior.” 


I hope the reader will share my appreciation of the 
following passage about dogs: 


“The dog is called the friend of man. In 
Gurgaon he is treated not much better than a 
woman, and is the enemy of man. Keep a dog by 
all means, but feed it regularly, give ita name and 
a collar, train it and look after it properly. Don’t 
allow uncared-for dogs to roam the village, spoil 
your food, keep you awake at night by barking, and 
finally go mad and bite you.” 

There is much more that is valuable in his 
book. ‘There is not a defect in the villages that has 
escaped his eagle eye. His ideas on village education 
are in my opinion perfectly sound and difficult to 
impsove upon. I cannet resist quoting the following 
passage: 

“The object of a village school is to make 
better, more intelligent, healthier and happier 
villagers. If a ploughman’s sen comes to school, 
bis schooling should so prepare him that when he 
comes to follow the tail of his father’s plough he 
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will pick up the work more quickly and display 
more intelligence in all his business than his father 
did. Above all, the children must learn at school 
how to lead healthy lives and protect themselves 
from epidemic diseases. What is the use of 
teaching boys who are going to go blind, become 
in some way physically incapacitated, or even to 
die before they reach manhood? What is the use 
of education when the home is dirty, uncomfort- 
able, and epidemics are liable to sweep away the 
whole family, or leave the children blind or 
maimed ?” 


And to this end he would make the village teacher 
not a man who could only impart a knowledge of the 
three R’s. He must become a genuine village leader, a 
centre of light and culture whom the people trust, to 
whom they refer their problems and whom they consult 
when they are in doubt or difficulty. “The teacher 
must take and hold his proper place in village life. 
He must practise what he preaches, and set the example 
of working with his own hands at all the uplift 
measures he recommends. His gospel is the dignity 
of labour and the dignity of social service, and he 
must be as willing to set about cleaning. the village 
or adjusting an iron plough as he is to teach reading 
and writing.” 

I must restrain myself now, and be satisfied with 
recommending a perusal of this valuable contribution 
to village reconstruction literature. The scheme so far 
as it goes is on the whole good and practicable. If 
the information that has been given by Lala Desh- 
raj is to be relied upon, as in my opinion it should 
be, the execufion has been, to say the least, extremely 
defective, not however through want of will and effort 
on the patt of both Mr.Brayne and his partner, but 
because of the official environment and groove which 
he and his were unable to overcome. But this limita- 
tion is one which all of us similarly placed would 
labour under. I know that Mr.Brayne has been 
libelling India and putting before his English audiences 
deductions from his limited observations which they 
could not possibly challenge and which at that distance 
would appear in a much more exaggerated form than 
they would if repeated in India. But I have not 
allowed my examination of his book to be affected 
either by his English calumnies or by the apparent 
failure of his experiment. As a reformer myseli deeply 
interested in village reconstruction I have endeavoured 
to take what good -I can out of a book sincerely 


written. 
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My Position 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

English friends have been sending me cables, as 
I suppose, to. others, telling me. in. substance .to 
reciprocate the effort of the Labour Government to help 
India. After the joint manifesto which bears my 
signature in common with others, nothing more remains 
to be said or done. Nevertheless, perhaps, I owe it 
to the personal friends, who are interested in what I 
think and do, and who are affectionately solicitious that 
I should think or do the right thing, to explain my 
own position more definitely than a joint manifesto 
can ever do. 

Let me repeat what I have said before in these 
pages that Iam dying for co-operation. My non-co- 
operation is a token of my earnest longing for real 
heart co-operation in the place of co-operation falsely 
so called. I have therefore responded on the very 
first opportunity that offered itself. But I have meant 
every word of the joint manifesto as I have the now 
famous Calcutta resolution of the Congress. The two 
are in no sevse contradictory. The letter of a 


document is nothing if the spirit of it is preserved in 


fact. I can wait for the Dominion Status constitution, 
if I cam get the. real 
if, that is to say, there is a real change of heart, 
a real desire on the part of the British people to see 
ndia a free and self-respecting nation and on the part 
of the officials in India a true spirit of service. But 
this means substitution of the steel bayonet by that of 
the good will of the people. Are the Englishmen and 
Englishwomen prepared to rely for the safety of their 
lives and property upon the good will of the people 
rather than upon their gun mounted forts? If 
they are not yet ready, there is no Dominion Status that 
would satisfy me. My conception of Dominion Status 
implies present ability to sever the British connection 
if I wish to. Therefore there can be no such thing as 
compulsion in the regulation of relations between 
Britain and India. If I choose to remain in the Empire, 
it is to make the partnership a power for promoting 
peace and good will in the world, never to promote 


exploitation or what is known as Britain’s imperialistic 


greed. It is highly likely that the Labour Government 
has never meant all the implications mentioned by me. 
In my opinion I have not stretched the meaning of 
the manifesto in stating the implications. But whether 
the manifesto can bear the weight of these implications 
or not, it is due to the friends in England and in 
India that they should clearly realise my own funda- 
mental position. J am fully aware that India has not 
developed strength enough to assert the position here 
adumbrated. If therefore it is realised now it will be 
largely through the good grace of the British peple. 
It will be nothing strange, if they exhibit it at the 
present juncture. It will be some reparation for the 
past wrongs done to India, 

But if the time is not yet ripe for India to come 


to her own, I have patience enough to wait. I can 
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work and live for no other. goal. I recognise that 
mine is but the voice of an individual... How far it 
is representative of India’s millions, no one can say; 
I certainly. cannot. 


Impressions by the Way 


I 
The Temple 

Once before I had been allowed to visit a Hindu 
Temple, but this time, not only was I allowed to enter 
the sacred building, but also to take part in a full 
ceremony. 

It was a special occasion to which Gandhiji had 
been invited. 

The Temple was crowded with people. Incense and 
music filled the air, and the whole place was ablaze 
with light, 

Though I personally feel no need of a building 
for prayer, yet I am inevitably filled with reverence 
whenever I enter a place of worship. The silence and 
subdued light of a Christian Church, the austere lines of 
a Muslim Mosque have both appealed to me, but when 
I entered the Temple, and found it glittering with 
lights and filled with a thousand forms, colours and 
sounds, I was troubled. I could not find myself. I 
shut my eyes, the music became more audible. I 
felt better. 

After a little while a bell began to ring. I opened 
my eyes. The curtains before us were being drawn 
back, and the image of the Deity exposed to view. A 


* wave of reverential attention came over the people — 


music and bells sounded loud and long, lights showed 
dazzling to the gaze, and clouds of incense floated on 
the air. Then in my heart suddenly rang forth those 
verses of the Gita: 
“Within thy form, O God, the gods I see, 
All grades of beings with distinctive marks; 
Biahma, the Lord, upon His lotus throne, 
The Rishis all, and Serpents, the Divine. 
“With mouths, eyes, arms, breasts, multitudinous, 
I see Thee everywhere, unbounded Form. 
Beginning, middle, end, nor source of Thee, 
Infinite Lord, infinite Form, I find; 


*‘ Shining, a mass of splendour everywhere, 
With discus, mace, tiara, I behold: 
Blazing as fite, as sun, dazzling the gaze, 
From all sides in the sky, immeasurable.” 

The forms, colours, lights and sounds, which had 
troubled me just before, now became full of significance. 
It seemed to me all as an outward expression of the 
inner meaning of those Divine verses. 

The Church is hushed and full of sad exquisite 
beauty. 

The Mosque is austere, breathing forth the virile 
divine laws. 

And the Temple throbs with the joy of the Divine 
One, Who isin everything and in Whom ll 
things are. 

II 
The Difference 

We were staying in the big city, and in the big 
city, we were staying in a rich man’s house. Comfort 
and ease were to be seen on all sides. Food was to 
be had in overflowing abundance. Whata comfortable 
luxurious country India can be to live in? Who need 
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think about such troublesome 
and hunger? 


But, knowing that this was representative. of. but 
a muscroscopic Proportion of the Indian people, I went 
outside the big city in search of those humble village 
folk, who make up 90% of the population of this vast 
land,— those toilng millions on whom _the cities live 
like ghastly parasites. 

I went a few. miles out along the main road, then 
turned aside across the fields, and entered. a little mud- 
hut village. Now where was the comfort and ease 
which I had left just 7 or 8 miles. away ?. Where 
the food, the milk and honey? Lean and weary look- 
ing peasants gathered about me in the village lanes. 
Discomfort and suffering were to be seen on every 
side. Food had been at famine level for the last 
two years. What a meagre country India can be to 
live in? How poverty and hunger weigh on her people 
year in and year out? 

3 The articulate cities make themselves heard and 
Seen, and people look towards them, thinking, thereby, 
they know India. The inarticulate rural masses, who 
make up the real India, live and toil and die unheard 
of and unseen. 

But they are to come to their own, They will 
speak through the spinning wheel, and with it they 
will save themselves and their country. 


Ill 
Fallen between Two Stones 


questions as poverty 


From house to house we go, and everywhere kind 
hosts and hostesses greet us with that beautiful Indian 
hospitality which is unknown in Europe. But just 
as the hospitality is beautiful, so are its surroundings 
grotesque and tasteless. In this land of ancient culture, 
and once peerless art, European furniture, — pictures, 
ornaments etc. of the worst style seem to have 
found their way with every well-to-do household. It 
cuts one to the heart to see the complete destruction 
of culture which foreign rule has brought in its wake. 
In free countries the well-to-do classes are the suppor- 
ters and guides of their national culture and _ taste. 
They pride themselves on cultivating the arts and 
crafts characteristic of their own people; but here, the 
rich classes seem generally to try to imitate the 
fashions of a foreign people who live 7,000 miles 
away in a climate totally different from their own. They 
fill their houses with pictures, furniture, etc., the good 
or bad taste of which they cannot understand, and 
the proper use of which they often do not know. Is 
it that they think they are cutting a fine figure in the 
eyes of Europeans? Alas! I know only too well how 
-Europeans laugh up their sleeves at these grotesque 
efforts at mimicry,—efforts, it must be remembered, 
which suit the British trader to perfection. 

But thank God, culture and art are yet to be found 
lingering in the land. The peasant’s mud-cottage is still 
perfect in style and simple unconscious art. But even 
he is being undermined wherever possible by the 
foreign trader. Surely we must clutch hold of this 
pure foundation which still remains to us, and from it 
build up once more a national cultural life, for without 
native culture no nation can come to its own, in spite 
of all the Decrees and Edicts in the world, 


Mira 
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The Income of Potentates 


A. correspondent sends a strongly worded letter 
giving a digest of figures showing the takings by the 
different European monarchs in every 1350 rupees of 
the income of their states and has compared them with 
the income derived by only one Maharaja, that is of 
Mysore. I take the following from it: 


“The following information I send you in the 
hope that it would ‘catch the eye’ of the rulers 
of Indian States and of the representatives of 
their subjects. I have copied it down from the 
Statesman’s Year Book for 1926. I have taken out 


figures from odd pages and Prepared a. statistical 
table which I give below: 
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Of course the figures quoted above are 


not strictly accurate. They are approximate but in 
the close neighbourhood of accuracy. The earn- 
ings the kings get from their private properties 
have not entered into this calculation. I have 
taken only one Indian State as example nor can I 
glean the information for many Indian Rajas. Can 
any one of your readers furnish 
information ?”’ 


further 


I do not know whetber the figures given by. the 
correspondent are approximately true, If apy one can 
supplement the correspondent’s figures, they: will be a 
most helpful study alike for the princes as for the 
people. Assuming the correctness of the figures, they 
furnish food for reflection for Indian princes, 


M. K. G, 
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IX 
Collections on 3rd November, 1929: Secundrabad: Purse, 


Res. 1,500-0-0; Address sold, 50-0-0; Dadra, 42-8-0; Bulandshahar : 
General purse (Lalaji Fund 100-0-0), 2,234-5-3; Ladies mating, 
108-0-0; Students’ purse, 127-0-0; District Board, 225-0-0; Address, 
Khadi ete: auctioned, 54-0-0; Chaudhari Raghubir Sinh, 50-0-0; 
Shrimati Bhagvatlakshmi, 50-0-0; Raghubir Sinh Bais, Chairman 
Dist. Board, 250-0-0; Pyarelal’s mother, 25-0-0; Khurja: General 
purse, 1,207-1-0; Samaspur village, 135-0-0; Intermediate College, 
$51-0-3; J. A. S. High School, 400-0-0; Arya Samaj Golri, 40-0-0; 
Ladies’ meeting, 382-4-0; Silver plate sold, 100-0-0; Address, Khadi 
ete. sold, 30-10-0; Stray collections, 347-15-3; Total Rs. 7,709-11-9. 

Collections in Aligadh & district, 3rd, 4th and 5th November, 
1929: Chandausi, Rs. 347-7-3; Gawhana, 175-0-0; Gomat, 101-0-0; Kher, 
541-0-0; Mangal Sen, 21-0-0; Pitambar Chaudhari, 11-0-0; Khadi 
sold, 25-0-0; Harduagunj, 251-0-0; Stray, 35-10-0;  Aligadh town: 
General purse, 1,001-0-0; public meeting collections, 74-11-05, 
Sjt. Girdharilal, 101-0-0; D. A. V. School, 101-0-0; Dharmasamaj 
School, 215-0-0; Sjt. Pratapsinh, 50-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, 210-5-0; 
Indramani Gupta, 151-0-0; Dist. Board, Municipal Board & Ladies’ 
address sold, 38-0-0; Anonymous, 100-0-0; Aligadh district : Bijoli, 
11-0-0;Bhusia, 11-0-0; Sirsa, 11-0-0; Arya Samaj Jalali (Lalaji Fund), 
25-0-0; Madraj, 221-4-0; Mithalal, 21-0-0; Sasni, 301-0-0; Address 
sold, 12-0-0; Mursan, 157-10-0; Stray, 34-2-0; Total Rs. 4,355-1-3. 

Mathura and district, 6th, 7th and Sth N ovember, 1929: Raya, 
Rs.201-0-0; Karula, 101-0-0; Mathura town: General purse, 1,314-15-0; 
collections in public meeting, 43-2-0; Ladies’ purse, 151-0-0; 
Ladies’ meeting collections, 109-4-0; Addresses, plate, Khadi etc. 
sold, 135-0-0; District: Kosi Kalan, 250-0-0; Govardhan, 170-8-0; 
Chata, 120-11-0; Stray, 16-13-0; Brindaban: General purse (Bs.125-9-0 
Lalaji Fund, 566-123 U.P. National Service), 1,139-1-0; Public 
meeting collections, 13-2-3; Ladies’ purse, 200-0-0; Ladies’ 
meeting collections, 24-8-0; Address and rings sold, 33-0-0; 
Gurukul, 301-0-0; Gokul, 65-5-6; Mahavan, 63-4-0; Baldev, 71-0-0; 
stray, 131-18-6; Total Re. 4,655-7-3., 

Grand total up to date, Bs. 2,06,786-9-8. 


In Delhi 


In Delhi Gandhiji had to face a crowded 
programme which he could scrape through with the 
greatest difficulty, for he had to finish not merxely the 
items of his tour but to attend the unexpected meeting 
of the members of the Working Committee as also 
a joint meeting of these members and the leaders who 
at the urgent invitation of Pandit Motilal Nehra had 
actived jn Delhi. I must however omit the political 
meeting, as it was not part of the tour andits result is 
already before the public. The tour programme began 
with a visit to the Jamia. It became a solemn function 
owing to the short but solemn speech made by Gandbiji 
in acknowledging the Jamia Khadi purse of Rs. 500. 
Speaking under a visible emotion he said how it was 
a matter of grief to him every time he visited Delhi 
which was the scene of Shraddhanandji’s assassination 
and Hindu Muslim riots. He loved to call it the Delhi 
of Hakim Saheb Ajmal Khan and Shraddhanandji which 
alas it was no more. But he was consoled by the fact 
that the very first function in Delhi began with a visit 
to the Jamia for whose existence in Delhi Hakim 
Saheb was principally responsible. He entertained the 
highest hopes of the Jamia boys in achieving Hindu 
Muslim unity. He expected them to remain untouched 
by communal passion and communal prejudice. That 
was the least the boys owed to the memory of Hakim 
Saheb and to the self-sacrifice of the teachers who 
were devoting themselves to the moulding of the Jamia 
boys. From the Jamia the party motored to Indraprasth 
Gurukul situated about 14 miles from Delhi on an 
extensive piece of lofty ground. The teachers, the 
boys and the servants altogether contributed over 
Rs. 855 to the purse, probably the largest sum yet 
contributed in proportion to their numbers by any 
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educational institrtion. This Gurukul has 141 pupils. 
The analysis of their contribution is also interesting. 
Servants Rs. 36-4-0, the earnings of labour specially 
put in by the pupils Ks. 80-8-6, denial by the pupils 
of part of their clothing Rs. 570-8-0, contribution by 
the teachers Rs. 186-4-0, total Rs. 855-8-6. Over and 
above this the students contributed a very large 
amount of yarn. It has been a special feature of 
Gurukuls to make up their contributions by manual 
labour and self-denial. Here too Gandhiji redelivered 
the message delivered to the Jamia boys. He told the 
boys, that the only proper manner in which they could 
do penance for Shraddhanandji’s assassination was to 
purify themselves and therethrough Hindu religion. 
In the afternoon there was the meeting to receive the 
Monicipal Committee’s address. Then women ’s 
meeting. Then students’ meeting and then the public 
meeting. The women’s contribution was a notable 
effort. It amounted to over Rs. 1,000 besides a large 
amount of jewellery. Owing to the political conference 
to which I have referred the whole of the afternoon 
programme was upset. The women who had gathered 
at 2 o’clock patiently waited till 6-30, and yet they 
showed no resentment, no sullenness, no impatience. 
India may well be proud of her women who are 
capable of such forbearance. The reader need not 
run away with the idea that those who had gathered 
in their large numbers at this meeting were illiterate 
women. On the contrary many of them were highly 
educated, but they knew that Gandhiji was helpless 
and therefore out of their natural charity forgave him 
for the inconvenience that was undoubtedly caused to 
them, many of whom had left young children behind 
for the purpose of attending the meeting. I must pass 
by the other. meetings in Delhi and take the reader 
to Aligadh, omiting also the several places visited on 
the way to Aligadh. 
In Aligadh 

The Vice-chancellor of the Muslim University had 
invited Gandhiji to address the students. The hall 
where he gave the address was packed to suffocation. 
The Pro-vice-chancellor Mr. Horn presided. At this 
meeting Gandhiji was made honorary life member of 
the University Union. His address was an impassioned 
appeal to the University boys to produce servants of 
of the country and Islam like Gokhale. The speaker 
recalled to the students the simplicity of the second 
Caliph Umar, told them how he, although the treasures 
of the world lay at his feet, denied himself every form 
of ease and luxury, and rebuked his lieutenants when 
they pampered themselves by using soft silk garments 
instead of coarse Khadi and fine flour instead of 
unsifted stone-ground coarse flour. Khadi was 
practically conspicuous by its absence among the 
students. Gandhiji therefore made a moving appeal 
to them to adopt Khadi if they would establish a 
living bond between themselves.and the millions of 
India’s paupers whose children could never have access 
to the facilities for education which the foresight and 
genius of the late Sir Syed Ahmed had provided for 
them. And thirdly he asked them to consider them- 
selves custodians of India’s honour aud makers of 
Hindu Muslim unity. He would expect them to be 
found amongst the first to help a Hindu in distress 
as he would expect Hindu students to be found 
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among the first to help a Muslim brother in distress. 
Though there was no want of enthusiasm at the meet- 
ing, 1 was impossible not to notice the absence of 
any purse from the students and professors. Through- 
ont the tour this was our first experience of a 
students’ gathering addressed by Gandhiji where there 
was no purse presented for Daridranarayan. The 
Omission was all the more noticeable for the fact that 
Gandhiji scrupulously refrained from making any 
mention about it at the meeting. At the end of the 
meeting he was besieged for autographs. He straightaway 
named his price: “If you will have my autograph 
you must promise to wear Khadi.” After a litile hesitation 
on the part of the first applicant many came forward 
with their promises and received autographs. Several 
Others came the next day to receive the autograph in 
exchange for promises to wear Khadi. There were 
of course the usual functions in Aligadh which do not 
require any special description. 
In Mathura 


From Aligadh taking several places on the way as 
usual we passed on to Mathura. The absence in this 
celebrated holy place of Hinduism of anything to remind 
one of the nativity of Krishna, the first among the 
cowherds of the world as Gandhiji called him at the 
public meeting, preyed upon his mind, and in reply to 
the addresses Gandhiji emptied his ‘soul before the 
meeting on behalf of the cow. He said a visitor to 
Mathura and the surrounding places reported to be the 
birthplace and the playground of the divine keeper of 
the cow had a right to expect this part of the country 
to show the finest cattle in the world and to produce 
rich, pure unadulterated milk almost at the price of water 
even as it was said to have been in Krishna’s age. A 
visitor would expect the people of Mathura to show the 
rigorous piety, simplicity and bravery of Krishna. He 
would also expect to find the despised untouchables to 
be treated with affection and every consideration. “I 
see, as I go through the streets of Mathura, cattle with 
their bones protruding, cows who give so little milk 
as to be an economic burden. I see in this holy place 
the slaughter house where the cow whom Krishna 
protected and venerated is slaughtered for man’s food. 
Do not imagine that it is the Muslim or even the 
Englishman who is in the first instance responsible for 
this shameful state of things: We Hindus are 
primarily responsible for it. Cattle will be killed as 
they are fast becoming an economic burden on the 
land, and if they are not killed in India they will 
be shipped as they are already being shipped to 
Australia for its butcheries. Hindus are in the first 
instance possessors of the vast majority of India’s 
cattle. It is they who sell them to butchers or their 
buyers. If we would but do our duty towards the 
divine child whom we affect to worship, we would 
study the science of cattle keeping and would make 
it a point of ensuring that they are superior any 
cattle in the world in their capacity to give milk and 
bear burdens. If we would do this we have to discard 


foolish prejudices and superstitions however ancient 


they may be.” 
Govardhan 
From Mathura we went to Govardhan on our way 
to Brindaban. The sight that Gandhiji saw in 
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Govardhan grieved him more even than in Muttra. 
Govardhan was visited in the early morning at 7 
o'clock. As we passed through the ill-kept street of 
Govardhan we faced a yoke of bullock and buffalo 
both with their protruding bones. At the meeting we 
found men looking as if they had just risen from 
their sleep, youngsters in dirty clothes, with eyes and ears 


unwashed and without any lustre in their eyes, or 
intelligence in their features. To add to his 
gtief, the secretary who presented the Khadi 
purse said: “This place is filled with Brahmans 


who are Bhiaharis—beggars,—and so we are unable 
to give you a large purse.’ This drew from 
Gandhiji a speech which s:owed his great grief. He 
made no reference to the purse and would not make 
the appeal he invariably makes for money. “You have 
brought me,” he said, “to a place which stirs me to 
my depths. I belong to a Vaishnav family. From my 
childhood I have been taught to think of the birthplace 
and the playground of Shri Krishna as places which would 
make a man discard his sins if he visited them. I 
had no such feeling as I passed through the streets. 
This is the place where Krishna is alleged to have 
lifted with his little finger the hill of Govardhan and 
protected his cowherd companions and their cattle 
from being deluged by the rains that were pouring 
upon them. But the spirit of that sermon of humanity 
and its companion the cow I miss here. Instead I see 
dilapidated cattle and I see before me men and boys 
without life or lustre and I am told about and I find 
Brahmans described as beggars. Not so were those, the 
Brahmans of old. They were those who had seen God 


face to face and imparted to all men the secret of so 


seeing God. It was not on charity that they lived. 
Their maintenance was found for them as a matter of 
privilege by those whom they endowed with divine 
knowledge. They were in the days of Krishna the 
custodians of true religion. They arrogated no 
superiority to themselves but they commanded respect 
and veneration by reason of their service of humanity. 
I see no trace of this in sacred Govardhan.” The 
meeting in Govardhan did not occupy more than twenty 
minutes, for we had to take several places before 
reaching our destination which was Brindaban. 


In Brindaban 


In Brindaban we stayed at the Prem Mahavidyalaya 
that standing monument to the charity of that brave 
patriot Raja Mahendra Pratap. I must not however 
tarry to-describe this institution or the Ramakrishna 
Mission or the Gurukul—all of which Gandhiji visited. 
At the public meeting there was the unveiling of the 
Raja Saheb’s portrait by Gandhiji and an address to 
the students of the Prem Mahavidyalaya. Acharya 
Jugalkishore had purposely postponed the annual 
function of the Vidyalaya to the time of Gandhiji’s 
visit. Gandhiji used the unveiling ceremony as an 
occasion for paying a glowing tribute to Raja 
Mahendra Pratap whose noble example of self-sacrifice 
and patriotism he commended to all the zamindars. 
To the students he said: “ You will not have deserved 
the munificent donation of Raja Mahendra Pratap if 
you do not labour for your neighbours. Your 
education, if it is a vital thing, must shed its fragrance 
in your surroundings. You must devote a certain 
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portion of your time daily to serving the people around 
in a practical manner. You must therefore be 
prepared to take the spade, the broomstick and the 
You must become voluntary scavengers of 


basket. 
this holy place. That would be the richest part of your 
education, not learning by heart literary theses. I 


learn that Brindaban contains a very large number 
of widows who have come principally from Bengal to 
pass the remainder of their lives in Brindaban. The poor 
amongst them are paid a small pittance daily for 
repeating in congregation the divine name Radha Shyam. 
It is to be hoped that those who are responsible for 
organising this charity will give some work to the 
widows rather than make them feel helpless by doling 
out charity as. against their repeating the name of 
God. Surely a vain repetition can have no. virtue 


about it.” 
A, 


Academic Practical 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


A student writes: 

“Very often you give replies to your critics 
which are quite correct in the academic. sense; 
they give a sort of temporary satisfaction to the 
mind but in actual. practice leave the riddle as 
unsolved as ever. Take for instance your saying, 
‘Only a coward fights on the strength of numbers.’ 
It is all right in the abstract. It does for the 
time- being bring one a sort of mental reassurance, 
but of what avail is it_in actual. practice? You 
preach your gospel of soul force to all and sundry. 
‘But do you think that there is any chance of your 
utopian advice being seriously taken by those who 
have not faith even in the spinning wheel and 
Khadi? Won’t your preaching be like pouring 
water over a duck’s neck utterly futile?” 

I certainly hope that my advice about soul force is 
not altogether wasted though it might seem unavailing 
for the time being. As an English proverb says, 
‘Constant dropping will wear away a stone.’ And it is 
my faith that what seems utopian to the correspondent 
today will be regarded as practical tomorrow. History 
is replete with such instances. If the word ‘soul 
force’ appears a meaningless term to our students today, 
it only shows to what an abject plight we are 
reduced. For is it not most tragic, that things of the 
spirit, eternal verities should be regarded as utopian 
by our youth, and transitory makeshifts alone appeal 
to them as practical ? 

We have an ocular demonstration of the futility 
of mere numbers before us every day. What stronger 
proof of the proposition can be needed than that a 
nation of three hundred million Indians is today being 
ruled by less than one lakh Englishmen? The very 
sight of a lion puts to flight a thousand sheep, The 
reason is plain. The sheep are aware of their 
weakness, the lion of iis strength. And the consciousness 
of strength in the latter overpowers the numerical! 
strength of the former. By analogy may we not deduce 
that ‘soul force’ or “spirit force’ may not after all 
be a mere chimera or figment of imagination but a 
substantial reality ? 

I do not wish to disparage the strength of numbers. 
It has its use but only when it is backed by the 
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latent spirit force. Millions of ants can kill an elephant 
by together attacking it in a vulnerable place. Their- 
sense of solidarity, consciousness of oneness of spirit 
in spite of the diversity of bodies, in other words their 
spirit force makes the ants irresistible. Even so the 
moment we develop a sense of mags unity like the 
ants, we too shall become irresistible and shall free 
ourselves from our chains. 

It is my firm faith that the students of our national 
schools, a meré handful though they may be, if they 
are inspired by a real spirit of sacrifice and service and 
a living faith in their ideals, will stand the country in 
far greater stead than all the students in Government 
educational institutions put together. That quality is 
more than quantity is sound theory because it is true 
in practice. Indeed I hold that what cannot be proved 
in practice cannot be sound in theory. 

When Galileo declared that the earth was round 
like a ball and turned on its axis, he was ridiculed 
as a visionary and a dreamer and was greeted with 
abuse. But today we know that Galileo was right, 
and it was his opponents, who believed the earth to be 
stationary and flat like a dish, that were living in the 
cloudland of their ignorance. | 

Modern education tends to turn our eyes away 
from the spirit. The possibilities of the spirit force 
or soul force therefore do not appeal to us, and our 
eyes are consequently rivetted on the evanescent, 
transitory, material force. Surely this is the very 
limit of dull unimaginativeness. . 


But I live ip hope and patience. T have an 
unshakable faith in the correctness of my proposition, 
a faith that is based on my and my companions’ 
experience. And every student, if only he has got the 
faculty of patient, dispassionate research, can experi- 
mentally prove this for himself: ‘ 


1. That mere numbers are useless. 


2. That all force other than soul force is transitory 
and vain. ; 

It goes without: saying, that if the above propo- 
sitions are correct, it should be the constant endeavour 
of every student to arm himself with this matchless 
weapon of spirit force by dint of self-discipline and 
self-purification. 


- (Translated from Navajivan by P.) 


A Correction 


On page 367, 2nd column, 30th line of the last 
issue of Young India the figure Rs. 1,25,C00 should be 
read as Rs. 12,500. 
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Rooting It Out 

I have described in these pages the way in which 
the Kolis of the Jalalpur Taluka in Surat District are 
trying to fight the demon of drink. In the Olpad 
Taluka instead of resorting to picketing, they have 
relied more on strengthening caste organisations and 
therethrough dealing severely with those who drink 
and those who have anything to do directly or 
indirectly with the drink traffic. There are 92 villages 
where the Kolis form the bulk of the population, and 
their general meeting of the whole caste organisation 
is called ‘The Ninety-two.’ It is The Ninety-two that 
is in charge of the prohibition campaign in the 
Taluka carried on vigorously under the direction of 


the Prohibition League of Surat of which Sjt. Kanaiya- 
lal Desai is the moving spirit. 


The system obtaining in the district is the licens- 
ing of liquor shops and toddy shops and toddy booths 
to the highest bidders at public auctions held for the 
purpose. The liquor shops 
Parsis who are not within reach of the reformers. 
The toddy shops and booths, however, are often taken 
by Kolis ard others who can in some cases be 
reached. The result of two years’ propaganda in 
the Taluka has been that in 1928-29 the number of 
trees tapped was nearly half of those tappedin 1927-28 
—there being a corresponding reduction in the 
number of booths, and consumption has also consider- 
ably gone down. It is always risky to give an exact 
estimate of the decline or rise in the consumption, as 
it is part of the Excise policy not to publish statistics 
of consumption. They are concerned about revenue, 
surely not about consumption ! 

The campaign has been carried on with great 
vigour this year, and Sjt. Kanaiyalal invited me some 
days ago to witness the shame of my village and to 
help in removing it if possible. I have had no 
occasion, all these years, to meddle with the affairs 
of my village to which my visits too, I confess, have 
been few and far between. But I obeyed Sjt. Kanaiya- 
lal’s summons, though not with much hope. I thought 
I had better anticipate him and Dayaljibhai, and study 
the situation before they were actually on the scene. 
The facts were briefly these. For two years my 
village had no toddy booth, simply because no one 
would let. the trees for tapping. The Bardoli awakening 
had spread on all sides and last year an attempt at 
such letting was frustrated. This year, however, two 
men from my own community let out their trees to a 
booth keeper and their action had raised a storm of 
indignation. The action of one of them was particularly 
resented inasmuch as but for his having given the 
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trees for tapping the shop in a neighbouring village 
would have been idle. The men in that village had 
resolutely refused to let out their trees. Kolis of 
18 villages in the neighbourhood had _  thérefore 
recently met and resolved to boycott the whole of 
my village. The bulk of the population of the 
village are entirely dependent on Kolis for agricultural 
labour, and they realised in the twinkling of an eye 
what disaster the proposed boycott spelt for them, 
There was very great commotion over the resolution, 
and the only way in which to reconcile the Kolis 
seemed to be for the rest of the village to boycott the 
two who had been instrumental in raising the storm. 
I had a talk with the village folk, saw that their boy- 
cott would have no meaning and would not appeal 
to the Kolis. I saw the two gentlemen who were 
regretful but professed ignorance of the seriousness of 
the campaign. I explained to them not so much the 
seriousness of the campaign, as its sacred character, 
inasmuch as it was carried o2 by a community which 
was the exclusive victim of the curse, and I also drew 
their attention to the ruinous consequences of their 
small gain. Their gain was just three or four rupees 
per tree (the letting price), but it meant the provid- 
ing of that poisonous drink to the extent of twenty 
five to thirty rupees. ‘You will get Rs. 300 out of 
your trees, but the boothkeeper will sell toddy worth 
Rs. 2,500 out of those trees,’ I said to the friend who 
had let out 75 trees. The economic—to say nothing 
of the moral—ruin was eight times as much as his 
gain. He saw the wrong he had done. ‘It is already 
done,’ he said, ‘and the trees are now being tapped, 
but I promise not to repeat the mistake.’ The other 
gentleman also made the same promise, and both 
were prepared to do some penance too. When 
Sjts. Kanaiyalal and Dayaljibhai came, the decision 
had been reached that the village people should 
pass a_ resolution supporting the prohibition 
campaign, regretting the action of the two men, 
and requesting the Kolis to reconsider their resolu- 
tion in view of the readiness of the gentlemen to do 
some penance, and also organising the various com- 
munities for an effective boycott of the toddy booth. 
But even we had not realised, when the resolution was 
passed, what the penance would come to. The next 
morning we were discussing the penance when the 
natural question that arose again and again was what 


was the security of the thing not being done next 
year. ‘I will root out the wretched trees,’ exclaimed 
one of the men. We closed with the offer and 


volunteered to assist in the process with axes and 
spades. So on the auspicious Dipavali day a pledge 


was drafted and circulated to the effect that the signa 
tories would do away with all the toddy trees belorg- 
ing to them. If the two offered to cut down their 
trees, by way of penance, why should not the rest do 
so, in support of the campaign, and also to give the 
penance a communal character ? The thing caught on, and 
within an hour there were numerous signatures, one 
of the signatories being myself! I had not dreamt that 
on a piece cof land which happens to stand in my 
name there were as many as 50 trees. Thus Anavlas 
saw the seriousness of the thing and responded 
manfully. How about the Kolis of the village ? If 
every one of the trees in the village (excepting those 
that had been already given this year) could be 
rooted out, it would have a tremendous effect all over 
the Taluka and in fact mean half the battle. The 
poor Kolis saw the strength of the argument, but 
some of them hesitated. The capitalised value of a 
tree, in the terms of its capacity to produce toddy, 
would be several rupees, and how could poor Kolis 
make the sacrifice ? But when they had pledged themselves 
to abstain from drink, what use was there for those 
trees ? Their weakness for the trees being kept alive 
would naturally bring the genuineness of their campaign 
into suspicion. All counsels of seeming prudence 
evaporated like mist in the sun. And they joined 
unanimously. And if such a great resolution was 
passed on an auspicious day, it was foolish to defer 
the execution to a future date. The youngsters in the 
village, including boys from colleges and schools come 
to @njoy their holidays, immediately formed a brigade 
and armed themselves with axes and other tools. I 
was three day in the village. Nearly a hundred trees 
were accounted for every day, only such trees being 
allowed to stand as were let out for the year or 
surrounded by standing crops. The work is still going 
on, and will go on until the village is rid of the 
poison-tree. No more toddy booth for Dihen at 
any rate. 


But how could penance, or any good thing, isolate 
itself ? The news had spread to other villages quicker 
than we had imagined. A neighbouring village where 
we had a meeting the next day _ enthusistically 
welcomed the suggestion for cutting down the trees 
atd promised soon to follow in the footsteps of the 
neighbour. When however we went to one of the 18 
villages that had but a few days ago boycotted my 
village, we saw no encouraging sign. The boycotters 
seemed to feel that the penitents had overshot the mark 
and were frankly uncomfortable. Did their campaigao 
mean the extirpation of the trees for good and all, 
they wondered! They had thousands of trees and 
some of them were perhaps looking forward to a 


day dawning when they might slake their 
thirst without a tax, a fee or a licence! It 
was no easy j»b to plead with them. But one by 


one the signatures came, the total being 25 by the 
time we left the village. The ‘ Ninety-two’ will now 
meet to consider the question of extirp2ting all the 
toddy trees in the possession of members of the 
community, excepting those let oyt for tapping this 
year. 


! If the thing spreads, it wel 
difficult to imagine the immense 


might, it is mot 
sequences. The 
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workers certainly mean business and will continue to 
strike while the iron is hot. M. D. 

Postscript -As we go to the press, I have a 
letter from Bardoli that the movement has begun to 
catch in other talukas like Bardoli and Jalalpur. In a 
village in Bardoli called Algat they have already cut 
down a thousand trees. M. D. 


Notes 
Indians in Fiji 
A cablegram from Suva says, “Indian members 


motion common franchise rejected Council today all 
three resigned.’”’*This means that the Fijian Legislative 


Council would not have Indians on a common 
franchise. That woud be too much for the white 
exploiters of Indian labour. The Indian members 


elected by Indian electr- only have really no influence 
in the Legislative Council. I congratulate the three 
members on their patriotic spirit in having resigned 
from the Council by way of protest. I hope that they 
will on no account reconsider their decision unless a 
common franchise is obtained. Having resigned 
however they must not sit idle but continue their 
agitation for the simple justice to which they are 
entitled. If the Indian colony in Fiji is well organised, 
the citadel of anti-Indian prejudice is bound to break 
down through united effort. 

Is It a Sale of Indulgences ? 

A student writes from Lucknow as follows: 


“T am a student of the Lucknow University 

and use Khadi and read Young India regularly. 
I am _ specially interested in the economics of 
Khadi. Your collections for the Khadi fund have 
raised a point that is of importance* to me. I 
was a subscriber myself to the Lucknow University 
Union Gandhi Purse Fund presented to you on 
your recent visit to Lucknow. I thought then that 
the subscribers were committing themselves to the 
recognition of Khadi as of a great value for India 
and therefore for their daily use. But I have now 
discovered that they had no such idea. They 
think that their duty was finished with the 
payment of their subscription to the fund. I see 
no change in their sartorial habit, the same foreign 
cloth and cut, shirts, ties etc. included. The 
question then is; Was it for a purgation of the sin 
of using foregn cloth that they paid their 
subscription or by way of getting an indulgence 
for continuance of foreign cloth? If the latter was 
the case, you will forgive the parallel, but it seems 
to me that your receiving such subscriptions is 
very much like the sale of indulgences of the 
Roman Church. It means that non—Khaddarites 
should give to the Khadi fund, the Khaddarites need 
not. But I know that you are actuated by no such 
spirit and that you expect us to use Khadi if we 
pay for the Khadi fund. Will you deal with this 
matter ?”’ 

I should be sorry to discover that the students and 
others who pay to the Khadi fund do so not with the 
intention of using Khadi themselves but merely as a 
salve for their conscience. I have warned audiences 
paying their subscriptions that their payment of 
subscription is an earnest of their desire to wear Khadi 
as far as they can. The writer of the letter seems ta 
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think that Khaddarites do not subscribe. The fact 
however is that those who Khadi are the 
largest single subscribers. If people merely paid 
subscriptions to the Khadi fund and none used 
Khadi, the subscriptions would be perfectly useless, 
for they are not given as donations to the poor but 
‘aS a return for work done, and if the fruits of their 


work are not used by the people, their work becomes 
useless. 


wear 


Khadi Buyers Beware 


The Secretary of the All-India Spinners’ Association 
writes: 

““We had received complaints that some 
merchants in Tuni were passing off mill yarn cloth 
as genuine Khadi. We wrote to the Andhra 
Branch about it, and they have instituted an 
enquiry into the matter and have found that the 
following have been selling mill yarn cloth as 
Khadi: 

1. Mamidi Venkata Ramana 

2. Allada Bros. 

3. S. Govinda Rajulu 

4. Ch. Kama Raju 

5. Ch. Sannyasi 

6. Ch. Bandeyya 

7. Andbra Swadeshi Vastralayam, 
puram. 

8. Dasari Brahmayya. 

“The Inspector, sent by the Andhra Branch to 
enquire into the matter, reports, that these 
merchants are selling cloth of this sort to the 
extent of about Rs. two lakhs, and it is, therefore, 
necessary to warn the Khadi Bhandars and the 
Khadi wearing public against making purchases 
from them. The Inspector has also sent us the 
names of those who have been placing orders with 
these merchants. These have been supplied by the 
Secretary, Taluka Congress Committee, Tuni. We 
do not know whether these have been selling the 
cloth as hand-spun hand-woven Khadi. We are, 
therefore, enquiring into the matter.” 

This is a very serious matter. It is necessary for 
all buyers of Khadi to be very cautious about their 
purchases. Of course those who are satisfied with the 
ordinary Khadi that one gets in the different provinces 
are generally safe, but those who will wear fine Andhra 
Khadi or none at all have peed to be most particular 
about what they buy. The Association has repeatedly 
warned the public that they should not regard any 
Khadi as genuine which does not come from a certi- 
ficated Khadi Bhandar. The list of certificated Khadi 
Bhandars has been already published in the papers 
and can be had for the asking against an anna stamp 
from the Secretary of the Association. So much for 
the public. What is one to say however of those 
who are selling spurious Khadi and thus damaging a 
vast national movement specially designed in the 
interest of famishing millions? Even as a butcher 
may to a certain extent be humane, so should these 
merchants set a limit to their greed and exempt at 
least the famishing millions from their frauduient 
operations. I shall be glad to learn that this paragraph 
has caught the eye of these Tuni merchants and that 
they will cease ta sell superious Khadi. M. K. G. 
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Prince v. Peasant 


[Daring Gandhiji’s tour through the U. P. the contrast 
between the poverty and helplessness of the peasantry 
or the one hand, and the oppressive affluence of the 
few rich people, with their palaces, on the other, has 
continually forced itself upon my attentiqn, and brought 
again and again to my mind that familiar but apposite 
poem of Robert Burns ‘ For a’ that and a’ that’, which 
I have tremblingly passed on to the imperious editor of 
Young India in the hope that he will let the exquisite 
lines appear in the pages of Young India. I have 
trembled because I know his reluctance to publish, 
poems and the like, but I hope that the bracing 
sentiments expressed by Barns, himself a poor peasant, 
will find an echo in Gandhiji’s own heart. 

Mira] 


Is there, for honest poverty, 
That hangs his head and a’? that; 
The coward slave, we pass him by, 
We dare be poor for a’ that! 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
Our toils obscure, and a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s he gowd® for a’ that. 


What though on hamely® fare* we dine, 
Wear hoddin-grey® and a’ that; 

Gi’e® fools their silks and knaves their wines 
A man’s a man for a’ that, 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
Their tinsel show and a’ that, 

The honest man, though e’er sae” 

Is king of men for a’ that. 


poor, 


Ye see yon® birkie®, ca’d?° a lord, 
What? struts, and stares, and a’ that; 
Though hundreds worship at his word, 
He’s but a coof?? for a’ that: _ 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
His riband, star and a’ that: 
The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 


A prince can make a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon?® his might— 
Guid?* faith he mayna?® fa’2® that! 
For a’ that anda’ that, 
Their dignities and a’ that, 
The pith o’ sénse and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


Then Jet us pray that come it. may, 
As come it will for a’ that, 
That sense and worth, 6’er a’ the earth, 
“May bear the 17 gree, anda’ -that, 
For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming ‘yet for a’ that, 
That man to man the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that. 


Robert Burns 


1. All; 2. Gold; 3. Homely; 4. Food; 5. Rough 
hand-spun. and woven woollen cloth; 6. Give; 7. So; 
8. Yonder; 9. Spirited fellow; 10, Called; 11. Who; 


12. Fool; 13. Above; 14. Good; 15. Must not; 16. Try; 
17, Palm. 
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Honest Differences 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. J. B. Pennington whom the readers of Young 
India will recognise as tHe nonagenarian friend writes 
under date 6th October : 

“This is most likely the last time I shall 

worry you with my despairing efforts, but I 

must just say that I am glad you declined the 

Presidentship of the Congress because I suppose 

it means that you prefer to be independent, and, 1 

hope, determined to exercise your own judgment 

in these critical times, no matter what happens. 

You never answered my question as_ to whether 

you were prepared to be the first president of 

the Indian republic, perhaps because you thought it 
was a fridiculous question which it certainly was 
not; because if you, with your unrivalled experience 
and reputation, are not fit for the job, I don’t know 
who isand it must be a republic or chaos, if 
you get rid of us, Is.it quite impossible for you 
to work with the present administration, say for 
another 10 years, till you find your feet? Your 
experience at Bardoli shows that you can influence 
even the present Government by ordinary means, 
and once associated with it on equal terms you 
could easily get all you want without bloodshed of 
which, God knows, we have bad more than enough 
for one generation. Still hoping for the best in India.” 

I have no doubt the reader will share with me 
the wish and the hope that Mr. Pennington may 
live many a long year to send his letters and even 
to see India reach her cherished goal, Who can 
withhold admiration for the consistent zeal and 
industry Mr.,Pennington is evincing in the pursuit 
of what he considers to be the right course? Nor 
can one deny his downright honesty. That he may 
not think as we toiling under the British harrow 
do is a limitation for which he is not responsible. 
In any case his wonderful zeal, industry and optimism 
are worthy of imitation by the youth of the country. 

And now for the reply to Mr. Pennington’s question. 
I do remember his question about the first president 
of the future Indian republic. If I must for the time 
being give up my modesty, I must tell Mr. Pennington 
in confidence that if there was an Indian republic in 
ny life time and the burden was imposed upon me by 
the simple ‘people of the country, I daresay that it 
would not break me, At any rate I should make a fair 
effort to shoulder it. What however I am striving for 
is not a life of isolation for India but a life of 
association with the British on absolutely equal terms, 
Republic or chaos is, in my opinion, an easy thing to 
get if we would but make up our minds to copy our 
English tutors and begin to break heads here, there 
and everywhere without dreading the consequences, 
That however would not please me, and a republic so 
gained would not probably find me alive, but if it did 
its first duty would be not to install me on the throne 
but to put me under the gallows, The republic 
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therefore of my imagination would have to bea 
republic gained by non-violent means, and if the country 
would continue its choice of non-violence and truth 
as the method par excellence for attaining its goal, 
it would not need to drive the English out, but it would 
have converted the English who under that state of 
conversion would work as willing servants of the 
country and would deem it an honour to live on 
Indian sufferance. If such a consummation comes to 
pass, it would be something of which India will have 
every reason to be proud and for which the world 
will be the richer. It may be a dream never to be 
fulfilled but it is enough for me that it makes me 
happy. Mr. Pennington will now see why it is quite 
impossible for me to work with the present admini- 
stration, even for a day, let alone 10 years. Under the 
present administration equality is an impossibility. It 
is an administration which, I hold, has proved ruinous 
to India and is based upon brute force. The 
fundamental difference between Mr. Pennington and 
Indian nationalists is that the latter consider that India 
is fit today for administering her own affairs without 
the patronising help of any outsider. If a robber by 
sheer force of arms has dispossessed me of my estate 
and holds me as his slave, it does not mean that I 
therefore consider myself to be unfit to own my estate 
although I may not have sufficient arms to enable me 
to dispossess him of the estate unlawfully gained by 
him. Thirdly, Mr. Pennington’s memory surely betrays 
him when he says that the present Government was 
influenced by ordinary means with reference to Bardoli. 
It was just the extraordinary means discovered by 
non-co-operators that were employed by Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel with consummate skiil and absolute 
faithfulness that influenced the Government, and it is 
just these extraordinary means which I would like the 
country to adopt, and I know that it will reach its 
goal as surely as the simple peasants of Bardoli did. 
Lastly I would like Mr. Pennington to follow up 
the ideal for which the Association with which he is 
intimately connected is working. The printed letter 
heads which Mr. Pennington uses for his letters are 
issued from the office of the National Homecroft 
Association Ltd. whose object is “to promote the 
development of homecroft settlements; i. ¢., suburban 
food-raising areas designed to accommodate workingclass 
families in individual homes, erected upon individual 
crofts, of such size and equipment as will enable the 
family food to be produced from the family’s soil by the 
family’s own off-time labour.’’ At the bottom of each 
sheet the following quotation from Ruskin is printed; 
“But since we live in an epoch of change and too 
probably of revolution. and thoughts which are not to 


be put aside are in the minds of all men capab 
pable of 
thought, I am obliged to affirm the one principle 


which can and in the end will close all epochs of 
revolution—that each man shall possess the ground he 
can use and no more.” I hope both Mr. Pennington 
and the readers will recognise the inconsistency 
between the mentality which on the one hand tolerates 
an empire based on exploitation and on the other 
believes in ‘ each man possessing the ground he can 
use and no more.’ I wonder if Mr. Pennington thinks 
that the 100 thousand English men and women who 
are in possession of India can really use an area 1,800 
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miles long and 1,500 miles broad. Again how can the 
dispossession of 300 millions of people by a nation 
which has its own home possibly be justified? 


Implications of the Wheel 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


A friend sends the following cutting headed ‘A 
Century Behind the Times’ from the Textile World: 


“The Gandhi movement in India being a protest 
against mechanization of industry, and designed 
in part to provide maximum work for a maximum 
number of people in their homes, it seems strange 
that this society should be offering a prize of 
approximately $37,500 for a hand machine that 
will gin, card and spin cotton from the coarsest 
numbers to as.fine as 20s with a maximum 
production of 16,000 yards in an eight hour day. 

“Perhaps nothing more aptly illustrates the 
economic error and futility of the Gandhi movement, 
and of all effort to check industrial progress, than 
the fact that a machine meeting practically all of 
the requirements of the contest, with the possible 
exception of producing the finest counts in quantity, 
was in use in this country more than a century 
ago. One of the original machines was on exhibi- 
tion at the last textile machinery show in 
Greenville, S. C., and we believe that both the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and Henry 
Ford at Dearborn, Mich. have types of these ancient 
machines that would qualify for Gandhi’s prize. 


“Maximum opportunity for mental, moral, social 
and religious progress is not to be attained for a 
maximum number of people by Gandhi’s methods, 
but by their antithesis—by constant effort toward 
automatic machine production, employing @ mini- 
mum number of operatives, a minimum number of 
hours at maximum pay, thus liberating larger 
numbers of workers for other industrial effort, 
encouraging development of new industries and 
giving both workers and their dependent women, 
children and old folks greater opportunities for all 
other activities that make life worth living. 

“The offering of this prize is open admission 
of the basic economic error of the Gandhi move- 
ment, and of all effort to check maximum automatic 
mechanization of industry. For the industrial and 
social future of India it is a hopeful sign.” 


This is an instance of argument suiting pre-conceived 
ideas. ‘The author of the note has evidently not taken 
the trouble of understanding the implications of what 
he calls the ‘Gandhi movement’ meaning of course 
the hand-spinning movement. The spinning movement 
aims at restoring spinning to the millions of cottages 
of India from which it was removed by unjust, illegal 
and tyrdhnical methods. The movement could not have 
been started, if somehow or other the cottages which 
were deprived of this universal supplementary industry 
had had a substitute provided for it. Unfortunately 
or fortunately no substitute was provided. Hence sheer 
necessity compelled the students of village life, after 
having exhausted all other meats, to resort to the 
spinnin wheel as the gonly immediate solution for the 
serious economic distress that had overtaken the 
millions of India’s homes by reason of the extinction 
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of cottage spinning. The moment these millions can 
have a better substitute, they are at liberty to give up 
the spinning wheel, and no one would be more glad 
than I to see these millions possess a better substitute. 
No coubt the authors of the movement do think that 
so far as human understanding can go, there seems to 
be no hope of finding a better substitute than the spinning 
wheel. Indeed their conviction is, that as soon as the 
existing exploitation of the so-called weaker nations of the 
earth by the strong nations of the West ceases as it is 
bound some day to cease, the whole world will have to 
return to the spinning wheel. Whether however that 
event comes to pass or not, unless India becomes an 
exploiting nation and discovers new nations to exploit, 
or unless an independent India develops brute strength 
enough to compel the nations of the West to buy the 
goods that she may dump down on their soil as India 
is virtually compelled today to receive goods dumped 
down on her soil, India must, if she is to rid herself 
of her economic distress, manufacture the articles 
of necessity in her own cotiages just as she produces 
her corn, the prime necessity of life, in her own fields. 
There is therefore no contradiction in the authors: of 
the spinning movement trying to secure a wheel or a 
machine which would enable the cottagers in their 
own cottages to spin more or finer yarn in the same 
given time as the existing spinning wheel does. The 
writer of the note should know that this progressive 
method of improving home machines has been handed 
down from ancient times. The takli or the distaff was 
displaced by the spinning wheel. The spinning wheel 
itself underwent gradual improvement as one sees 
even today from the different old patterns working in 
different provinces. The process of improvement was 
suddenly arrested when the spinning wheel went out 
of fashion. The Council of the All-India Spinners’ 
Association is therefore but following the course that 
was suddenly stopped by the machinations of the East 
India Company’s agents. The fact is that neither the: 
Council nor I have any objection to machines as such, 
but we do submit that it is wrong to carry the 
process of mechanisation of industry so far as to kill tha 
cottage industries and concentrate them within a narrow 
field; in other words, they are against urbanisation 
of India at the expense of her rural civilisation and 
rural life. The writer in the Textile World states that 
a machine meeting practically all the requirements of 
the contest was in use in America more thana century 
ago.” The adverb ‘ practically’ is a disturbing factor, 
but if there is such a machine in America in existence 
and if any American inventor will take the trouble of 
so adjusting it as to meet all the requirements of the 
contest, he will not only receive the prize offered by 
the Association, but he will eatn also the thanks of 
the dumb millions. But let the critics understand that 
even if such a machine is not invented and the prize 
is not won, the spinning movement will still continue 
its onward march. The Association feels thankful for 
its ability to serve 1,50,000 women in nearly 2,000 
villages of India and through them serve also a number 
of weavers, washermen, tailors, printers and the like. 
The Association hopes, too, to cover every one of the 
seven hundred thousand villages and bring a ray 
of hope to their cottages where today blank despair. 
reigns supreme. 
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In the Name of Religion 
The Secretary of the Youth League, Dharwad, 


writes: 
“As you are held in high esteem at least 


ostensibly by the people of Dharwad, I bring the 
following facts to your notice, so that you may 
deal with them in your esteemed paper and induce 
the citizens of Dharwad to give up himsa parading 
under the mark of religion. 

“Though animal sacrifices in general were not 
in vogue in the district for a long time, the 
Brahmans took to it once in ten years or so under 
the guise of performing yajnas for propitiating the 
rain god. But since last year, the craze is becoming 


stronger. While there was a yajna last year in 
which only four innocent goats were sacrificed, 
this year they have gone up for a wholesale 


slaughter of nearly 24 goats. They performed what 
is called vajapeya yajna as an act of great merit 
which was not performed for the last hundred 
years and sacrificed about 24 innocent animals, 
The fact seems to be that it had fallen into 
disrepute as an act of barbarism. And this cruel 
institution has been revived after hundreds of years 
by the so-called Brahmans of Dharwad, among whom 
are many who had taken prominent part during the 
non-co-operation days and who still parade their 
Khadi dress and hawk it in your,name. What was 
still more pitiful was that women and girls were 
made accustomed to sights of cruelty. The method 
of killing the goats was outrageous as it consisted 
in tighting their mouths and then hounding by 
fists till they were dead. This method of killing 
or torture which would be condemned as barbarous 
even by butchers is justified on the ground that 
the Shastras require that bleating should not be 
heard! ”’ 

If what is stated in the letter is at all true it 
betrays a shocking state of things and an undoubted 
reversion to barbarism. It is a matter for deep 
sorrow and humiliation that there should be educated 
men enough in the country who believe that. there are 
gods who can be appeased or conciliated by the 
sacrifice of animals, and if the manner of killing the 
irinocent goats is correctly described by the Secretary 
of the Youth League of Dharwad, it is an inhuman act 
done in the name of religion. I should hope that 
there is exaggeration in the statement made by the 
Secretary. There is a similar letter from Bengal 
also in which the writer asks me to condemn the 
animal sacrifices that go on daily in the name of 
religion in that great province. If my condemnation 
of these sacrifices can save a single animal from 
slaughter it is there with all the force Ican command, 
But there seems to be just now the fashion to 
encourage such sacrifices and to justify them. A corres- 
pondent from Madras sends me papers containing 
accounts of such slaughter done by learned Brahmans 
in the Madras Presidency. I wish that Youth Leagues 
all over the country will rise in revolt against these 
sacrifices and cultivate public opinion so as to make them 
impossible. 1 have heard it argued that since the 
stopping of animal sacrifices people have lost the war- 
like spirit. There were animal sacrifices enough in 
Europe before Christianity. Europe does not seem to 


have lost its warlike spirit because of the stopping of 
degrading and debasing animal sacrifices. I am no 
worshipper of warlike spirit, but I know that warlike 
spirit is not to be cultivated by the slaughter, in a 
terribly cruel manner, of helpless, innocent, unresisting 
dumb fellow creatures. M. K.G. 


Unforgettable 


During one of his ‘rest’ days in Agra Gandhiji 
had to take two meetings in the neighbourhood and 
in the late afternoon, before returning to the house, 
he visited Fatehpur Sikri. 

The sun was already sinking in the west whén 
we mounted the-great flight of steps before the main 
entrance. In the mellow evening light, and under the 
loving guidance of the resident authorities, we viewed 
all the wonders of that most wonderful palace. 

As night was approaching, it became necessary for 
Gandhiji to take his evening meal of curds and fruit, 
which we had brought with us. We were conducted 
to the great open court where the throne surrounded 
by water is situated. The big crowds which had 
collected in all the public roads and passages, could not 
enter there. “‘ This will be a quiet place for Gandhiji 
to take his’ refreshment,” said our kind friends, and 
they led Gandhiji to the throne across the water, 
where a pure white Khadi sheet had been spread on 
the red stone slabs. 


Looking round at the beautiful harmonious verandahs 
and palaces which surrounded the court, I beheld one 
edifice which mounted high into the air in three or 
four graceful open stories. “That must be a wonderful 
vantage spof,’’ I said to myself, and I soon persuaded 
three or four of our party to accompany me to the top. 

The sun had set — the west was all aglow with 
golden light, tinging to rosy red upon the horizon and 
against the sky were silhouetted the countless domes 
and towers of the ancient palace. 


I turned my eyes towards the court far below. 
There on the throne, where the mighty Mogul once 
sat in royal glory, was a sheet gleaming white in the 
twilight, and on the sheet a little dark ‘brown figure, 
clad in loin-cloth, sitting silent and thoughtful, while, 
on every side, in spite of the authorities’ efforts to 
separate them, were to be seen his brother rustics 
peeping in at all the gateways, doors and outer 
windows. 


The contrast between the old and the new was 
unforgettable. Mira 


Illustrated Khadi Catalogue 
Sjt. Vithaldas Jerajani has brought out an illustrated 


Khadi catalogue in English in connection with the 
A. I. S. A. Khadi Bhandar, 396 Kalbadevi Road, 
Bombay. One finds in that catalogue numberless 


varieties of Khadi and many varieties of ready-made 
clothing such as banians, half-sleeves, bandis, shirts in 
several styles, coats, jackets, caps, hand-spun woollen 
frocks, jumpers, baby suits etc. The catalogue enables 
one clearly to see what evolution Khadi has undergone. 
I would recommend all lovers of Khadi to possess 
a copy of the catalogue whether for themselves or 
their friends. 


M. K. G. 
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The U. P. Tour 


x 
Farther collections in Mathura Dist.: Rs. 23-11-0. 


Collections in Hathras and Dist. on 8th Novemb er, 1929: General 
purse, Rs. 1,092-4-0; Ladies’ purse and collections in public 
meeting, 165-15-0; Hindi Tilak Pathshala, 101-0-0; Gokhle Pathshala, 
51-0-0; Young Men's Association, 51-0-0; Bombayvalas of Hathras, 
167-0-0; Total Rs. 1,628-3-0, 

Collections from Etah and District on 8th and 9th November, 
1929: Jalesar pursé and spot collections, Rs. 423-14-6; Awagadh, 
101-0-0; Etah Town: General purse (Lalaji Fund 200-0-0), 
860-3-6; Spot collections in public meeting, 97-6-9; Ladies’ purse 
and spot collections, 150-10-0; Students (Lalaji Fund. 11-0-0), 


52-0-9; Kunwar Madhosing (Lalaji Fund 125), 402-0-0; 
District Board, 250-0-0; Raja of Rampur, 230-0-0; Kuwar 
Rani of Udesar and stray, 141-0-0; Chaudhri Saheb, 


100-0-0; Addresses and other things sold, 259-0-0; Arhapur and 
villages, 111-0-0; Sindhavali and villages, 101-1-0; Nidhawali Kala 
(Lalaji Fund 10-0-0), 75-0-0; Saket (Lalaji Fund 25-0-0), 85-8-0; 
Sahori, 41-0-0; Kakravali, 21-0-0; Bara, 27-0-0; Jogamayi, 15-0-0; 
Bhadwas, 51-0-0; Kasganj: General purse, 1,285-10-0; Spot collec- 
tions in public meeting 49-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, 97-3-0 Anonymous, 
101-0-0; Anonymous, 25-0-0; Stray, 57-8-3; Addresses ete. sold, 
$36-0-0; Mohanpur, 31-0-0; Sarsai Naru, 21-0-0; Gunj Dundwara, 
17-0-0; Gunj Dundwara Primary School, 13-0-)0; Dhakpura, 11-4-0; 
Sarsai Ban, 65-0-0; Naroli, 31-0-0; Beri 10-0-0; Alipur, 16-10-0; 
Zamindars of Baznagar, 151-0-0; Total Rs. 5,912-15-0. Earmarked 
for Lalaji Memorial Fund, Bs. 371-0-0. 

Collections from, Badaun and Dist. on 9th and 10th November,1929: 
Ujhani: General purse (Lalaji Fund 200-0-0) Ra. 1,000-0-0; 
Auctions, 72-8-0; Spot collections in meeting (two soverigns), 22-15-0; 
Badaun: General purse (Lalaji Fund 200-0-0), 2,030-0-0; Spot colles- 
tions in public meeting, 59-12-3; Parvati Arya Kanya Pathshala, 
302-3-0; Gurukul, 51-0-0; Addresses sold, 15-0-0; Total Rs.3,551-6-3. 
Lalaji Fund, 400-0-0. 

Collections at Shahabad on 9th November, 1929: by Mrs. Gandhi; 
Purse, Rs. 458-0-0; Odd colléctions, 42-4-0; Raja Jung bahadar 
Sinh, 25-0-0; Sale of watch, 82-0-0; Total Rs. 607-4-0. 

Collections in Shahjahanpur and District on 10th and 11th 
November, 1929: District purse, 850-0-0; Town purse, 549-0-0; Lala 
Sundarlal, 101-0-0; Dr. Triveni Sahai, 126-0-0; Mr.'Bedar, M. L. C., 
51-0-0; Ladies’ meeting, 116-9-6; Spot collections in public 
meeting, 85-12-0; Adhyapak Samiti, 365-0-0; Venimadhav Kanya 
Pathshala, 24-1-0; Mission High School, 42-8-0; Addresses, plates 
etc. auctioned, 346-0-0; Miscellaneous collections, 58-13-0; 
Total Ra. 2,715-11-6. 

Collections in Pilibhit and District on 12th November, 1929: 
Bilaspur, Rs. 336-5-0; General purse, 1,000-0-0; Addresses etc. sold, 
66-0-0; Harnamdas, 25-0-0; Arya Stri Samaj, 30-0-0; Spot collections 
in public meeting, 109-4-0; Total Bs. 1,566-9-0. 

Collections in Lakhimpur and District on 12th November, 1929: 
Gola, Rs. 235-4-0; Wayside collections, 69-7-0; Lakhimpur Town: 
General purse (Lalaji Fund Ks. 380-0-0, U. P. Service 40-0-0) 
2,227-0-0;Mahila Sabha, 432-8-6; Addresses ete. sold, 91-0-0; Spot 
collections in public meeting, 91-2-3; Total Rs. 3,146-5-9. 

Collections in Sitapur and District on 13th November, 1929: 
General purse (Lalaji Fund 387-0-0, U. P. Service 10-0-0) Rs. 2,592-0-0; 
Two ladies’ meetings, 343-4-6; Aushadhalaya, 500-0-0; Rashtriya 
Pathshala, 501-0-0; Rashtriya Pathshala students, 22-0-0; Gujaratis, 
221-0-0; Auctions, 675-0-0; Spot collections in public meeting, 
137-14-3; Khairabad, 374-0-0; Sidhauli, 2.225-0-0; Plates sold, 352-0-0; 
Spot collections at above places, 167-2-3; Total Ra. 8,110-5-0: 

Collections in Lucknow Dist. (second visit ) on 13th November, 
1929: Jhanoja, Bs. 163-8-6; Mohanlal Gunj, 101-0-0; Nigoha, 23-1-6; 
Collections in Rae Barely and :)ist.: Bachhanawa and other vill ges, 
168-9-9; City: Adbyapak Samiti, 366-0-0; General purse ( Lalaji 
Fund 200-0-0, U. ?. Service 200-0-0), 2,809-0-0; Rajmata of Shivagadh, 
101-0-0; Staff of above (Lalaji Fund 14-8-0), 65-8-0; Raja Rampal 
Sinh (Lalaji Fund 100-0-0), 300-0-0; S. D. Gupta for Khadi publicity 
department (also silver ornaments), 20-0-0; Ladies’ meeting (also 
one sovereign), $3-11-3; addresses etc. gold, 37-0-0; Spot collections 
in public meeting, 111-15-9; Lalgunj: Purse, 401-0-0; Lal Saheb, 
101-0-0; Nitasta Mandal, 80-0-0; Mitra Mandal, 101-0-0; Nini Mandal, 
§2-12-0; Gora Rupen, 66-3-0; Bakuliha, 75-0-0, Khergaon, 61-0-0; 
Pahlwan, 15-0-0; Thakur Saheb Chardna, 225-0-0; Raja Saheb Shivgadh 
(Lalaji Fund 100-0-0), 200-0-0; Spot collections in public meeting, 
432-13-0; Salon: Purse, 375-5-6; Spot collections in public meeting, 
27-1-6; Total Bs. 6-305-15-9. 

Grand Total up to date Ra. 2,40,642-9-11. 


As the U. P. tour is drawing to a close the 
programme is becoming more and more crowded if also 
less eventful. During the past week we passed through 


Rohilkhand where not much Congress work has been 


done and where the possibilities are very great. 
Brindaban 


From 
we went to Hathrcs taking several places 
on the wa Hathras having many spinning wheels 
and bsla_ a good cotton centre could easily have paid 
much more than it did. From MHathras we passed 
hurriedly to Etah, thence to Kasganj, thence to Badaun 
and from Badaun we went to Shahjahanpur where 
Gandhiji peeped even though it was a Monday into 
an American Methodist Mission Girls’ School which 
has introduced hand-spinning and weaving with some 
degree of success. The gitls all belonged to the so- 
called depressed classes. From Shahjahanpur we went 
to Pilibhit which with its fabulously rich zamindars 
could easily have paid much more than it did. From 
Pilibhit we passed through Lakhimpur which was slightly 
better. Fr Lakhimpur we reached Sitapur where the 
energy of Lala Shambhunath of non-co-operation fame 
and the zealous sacrifice of Pandit Shivaram brightened 
things a bit. There can be no doubt that wherever 
ome solid work has been done amongst people, 
some sacrifice shown even by one or two leading 
lights, the results have been obvious. We found a 
fairly well-attended national school still going in 
Sitapur. Everywhere one could see the Bibilical 
saying exemplified “The harvest is indeed rich but the 
labourers are few.’’ Given a few labourers there is 
absolutely no reason why we should not show much 
better results. From Sitapur we went to Sidhauli. 
There a summons was waiting for Gandhiji from 
Pandit Motilalji, asking him, instead of going by train as 
he had intended, to go by car to Lucknow through 
which he had to pass en route to Rae Bareli, 
So he went by car in advance of the party, passed an 
hour with Panditji and went straight to Rae Bareli. 
At Rae Bareli the perfection of all the arrangements 
arrested the attention of every one of the party. There 
was perfect order observed from start to finish at the 
public meeting. No rush was made by the crowds 
towards Gandhiji although the meeting was veéry 
largely attended and was composed of peasants. The 
platform was made of solid brick mud-plastered, sides 
of which were painted in yellowish colour, a colour 
that was in perfect kzeping with the surroundings. 
Broad avenues were kept in order to allow the motor 
car to pass to and fro without any difficulty. The 
decorations also were mild, cheap and effective. There 
were two arches for ingress and egress. They were 
made of evergreens. What delighted Gandhiji most 
was to find that the whole of the decorations had cost 
no more than Rs. 4 for the simple reason that bricks 
were lent, labour was given free by the District Board, 
fencing materials were lent by a dealer and so there 
was little expense to be incurred. From Rae Bareli 
taking Lalganj and Salon on the way we went to 
Kalakankar. We had made the discovery at Lucknow 
and it was strikingly confirmed at Kalakankar that the 
young Talukdars of Oudh were gradually shedding their 
fear and helping in their own way the national cause. 
Some of these young men had contributed to the 
Khadi purse and Lalaji Memorial. The Raja Saheb, 
of Kalakankar was anxious for Gandhiji to pass a day 
or two in his unpretentious ancient well-built palace 
just on the bank of the beautiful Ganges. And as we 
went through this little village we realised what 
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natural beauty there was about the peacéful surround- 
ings of this little palace. Gandhiji and indeed the 


whole party were quite glad to be away even for 24th 
hours from the din and noise of eager crowds. But there 
several other things here that added to 
Gandhiji’s happiness. The young ladies of the Kala- 
kankar house do not observe the purdah. The Raja 
Saheb and they are habitual wearers of Khadi. But 
in order to clear his wardrobe of every vestige of 
foreign cloth the Raja Saheb had devised a foreign 
cloth burning ceremony as part of the public 
meeting. There was a new bride who had arrived 
She had a fair amount of foreiga 
cloth in her wardrobe. She too gave up its foreign 
contents for the altar. But the largest and the richest 
contribution had come from Raja Lal Saheb of 
Samaspur. Before igniting the pyramid of foreign 
cloth arranged on the altar in a corner of the meeting 
well-fenced aud well-protected, Gandhiji scanned every 
article: carefully, and we could observe that it delighted 
him to see heavily embroidered robes, richly decorated 
fine Parisian lace, very expensive sadis and the like. 
As he ignited the pyramid and the flames rose to the 
skies, there arose also a loud shout of joy from the 
crowds who now eagerly surrounded the fence and 
witnessed the ceremony. The handle of the torch 
which was given to Gandhiji for igniting the pyramid 
was silver mounted. It was of course auctioned and 
it was knocked down to Lal Saheb of Samaspur for 
Rs. 500. I must close this rapid sketch of the events 
of the past week with a summary of a portion of 
Gandhiji’s speech to the Kalakankar public 
meeting. 

“It gives me great joy,’ said Gandhiji, “to see 
you all and to see the Raja Saheb dressed even as 
you are and mixing frgely with you. I had the 
privilege of meeting him in Lucknow when on behalf of 
the Reception Committee he had housed me in his 
Lucknow residence. As he was dressed like a volun- 
teer, the members of my party could not distinguish 
befween him and the other volunteers, and he had there- 
fore been unconsciously entrusted with menial duties 
without the slightest hesitation by one of my party. 
As if it was perfectly natural for him he performed 
that duty with alacrity, When a member of the party 
subsequently came to know who it was who was 
given menial work he reported the matter to me, 
Personally 1 was delighted that the zamindars and 
Rajas were to be found to delight in rendering 
service involving menial work. It gives me additional} 
joy ta-find that the Raja Saheb is living here in the 
midst of his own ryots just as simply and naturally 
as I found him living in Lucknow. I hope that the 
other young Talukdars will copy this example, and if 
Only the rich people whether titled or not will act as 
I believe the Raja Saheb is acting, that is 
for the people and holding the zamindari as their 
trustee and protector, they should soon be perfectly 
happy. The dream I want to realise is not spoliation 
of the property of private owners but to restrict its 
enjoyment so as to avoid all pauperism, consequent 
discontent and the hideously ugly contrast that exists 
today between the lives and surroundings of the rich 
and the poor. The latter must be enabled to feel 
that they are co-partners with their zamindars and not 
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their slaves, to be made to labour at the latter’s sweet 
will and to be made to pay all kinds of exactions on 
all conceivable occasions. You and they the zamindars 
should shed mutual fear and mutual distrust, and if 
both do so, you will also shed the common fear of 
authority. The Government can do no harm to you 
or to them if only you both act on the square. You 
have seen me give up to flames expensive robes and 
other clothing of zamindars made of foreign yarn. I 
regard it as a sacred rite. You may not today 
understand the significance of this havan—sacrifice. 
But I doubt not that this silver mounted torch will, if 
it is preserved by its would-be buyer, find a lodgment 
one day in the national museum which the future national 
Government is bound to establish for all such collections 
reminding posterity of the phases that the struggle 
for freedom went through. This campaign against 
foreign cloth through Kbadi and all it means for the 
starving millions will, I have not a shadow of a 
doubt, go down in histery as one of the most 
important if not the most important item in the 
national programme. The burning of foreign fineries 
means that the owners have from today established a 
living bond between you and them, and secondly it 
means that they have discarded the enervating, debasing 
and unmanly taste for gaudy garments and jewellery 
and have made up their minds henceforth voluntarily 
to live as simply even as you are living, perhaps 
under compulsion.” 
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From Kalakankar taking Pratapgadh and other 
places on the way we reached Allahabad on 15th 
instant, to face a crowded programme and, as in Delhi, 
a meeting of the Working Committee and the Joint 
Conference to consider the situation in the light of 
the events subsequent to the Delhi manifesto. But 
the strain in Allahabad was less because the hand of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was visible in every thing. 
When all is well arranged, times are kept and noises 

and rush avoided the strain is but little felt. ae 
The programme began with a visit to Dr.Sam 


Higginbottom’s experimental farm and agricultural insti- 


tute. Gandhiji wanted to visit it not for collecting 
funds for Daridranarayan but as a farmer to learn 
what he could of Dr. Higginbottom’s experiment. It 
was 2 packed one and a half hours’ programme. Gandhiji 
was hurried through the workshop, cattle-farm, sewage 
farm, soil reclamation area etc. Cross cattle breeding is 
being tried at the farm. Sewage is buried in shallow 
pits and used with gocd results on the very spot where 
it is buried. The liquid manure in cattle shed is 
treated separately from the solid and is carried ina 


diluted form°te % farm prepared ‘for lucerne growing . 


Gandhiji could not help noticing the 
this economical and scientific treat- 


and the like. 
contrast between 


ment of sewage and the woeful neglect of the 
Municipal Board which allowed thousands of rupees 
worth of sewage to be amnually wasted and 


the sacred waters of the Ganges and the Jamna to be 
polluted at the very spot where they meet and to 
view which tens of thousands of devotees travel long 
~ distances from all parts of India. We had a peep at 
the little children whom Mrs. Higginbottom is bring- 
ing up with a mother’s care. Most of these are children 
born of lepers. This part of the visit finished with a 
five minutes’ function at which the students presented 
a purse containing earnings from their own labour 
specially dedicated to Daridranarayan and a huge basket 
full of the delicacies that mother earth had yielded at 
From this function Dr. and Mrs. Higgin- 
bottom took the party to the leper asylum near by 
conducted by them. They seemed to take special 
pride in this work of theirs and Gandhiji could not 
help envying Mrs. Higginbottom the spontaneous love 
that the little children bestowed upon their adoptive 
mother who with pardonable pride introduced the 
‘troupe’ to Gandhiji as © my children’! The Chawl- 
mygra oil injections are regularly given to the lepers 


this farm. 
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_ the University students and professors.. 


- Board is 
-Congratulating the Board on having such @ school 


Fdited by M. K. Gandhi 
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success complete 


with, it is said, 80 per cent. 
or partial in recent cases and less success in 
advanced cases. But it is claimed that the ravaging 
progress of the fell disease jis arrested even in 


advanced cases. 

From the farm the party visited the Ewing College 
and School students and received a good purse and 
address. Thence we went to Crosthwaite Girls’ 


‘School where the proceedings were protracted though 


interesting. The girls sang Mirabai’s bhajans and 
some of the little girls danced’ with admirable rhythm 
as they sang the famous bhajan of Mirabai: 


‘FH at afta aaa. arestt’ 


(I shall dance as I sing the praises of the Lord), 
This gave Gandhiji the cue for his address. He asked 
the girls to sing these sacred hymns with under- 
standing and from their hearts. From the girls’ func- 
tion the party went to Kayasth Pathashala to receive 
their purse and address, The afternoon was devoted 
to visiting villages in the district. This. was Saturday 
16th. 


The morning of the 17th opened with a meeting af 
It was presided 
over by. the Vice-Chancellor Sjt.Ganganath Jha. The 
largest purse yet presented by students and professors 
was presented here. It was over Rs. 3,000 and the 
address was taken up by the Students’ Union at Rs. 357, 
The tour has. been remarkable for the fact, among 
uthers, that the students’ purses have been rising 
almost invariably at every stage. Allahabad beat all 
previous records and came miles ahead of the others. - 
From the students the party migtated’ to the - 
Municipal Offices for Gandhiji to receive addresses 
from the Municipal and District Boards. Gandhiji drew | 
the attention of the members of the Municipal Board 
to the question of sewage disposal, and suggested that 
it was criminal to pollute with the city sewage the 
sacred rivers at their very confluence. He said. that 
it was the duty of the Board to adopt a wise and 
scientific system of disposing of the sewage and thereby 
to replenish their empty treasure chest. The Municipal 
running a leather manufactures school. 


Gandhiji told the Board that it should begin with 
indigenous tanning of dead cattle hide of* which there 
must bea considerable quantity available out of the 
cattle dying in Allahabad. It was possible, he added, 
to increase the wealth of the country if 
instead of remaining in the hands of 
neglected class received a propery treatment, 


tanning 
a despised 
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The afternoon opened with a monster meeting of 
ladies where little Indira, now rendered famous by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s letters to her, presented a 
purse containing a cheque for over Rs, 8,000. This 
cheque represented by far the largest purse presented 
during the tour by the women, 


This was followed by the public meeting where 
the balance of the collections amounting to Rs. 10,000 
was presented. The total for the Allahabad district 
amounted to nearly Rs.35,000. This was* wholly 
unexpected. Gandhiji, the most optimistic of the party, 
never expected it to go beyond Rs.25,000, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was the most diffident. But Shrimati 
Kamala Nehru, who though only recently discharged 
from the hospital after a difficult operation had taken 
up the onerous duty of Secretary of the Reception 
Committee and had given herself and her cc-workers 
no rest, made the great response possible. Pandit 
Motilalji had headed the list with Rs. 25,00. From 
Allahabad the party visited Mirzapur and Chunar. The 
latter is situated on the banks of the Ganges and is a 
place of historic importance. But it was visited solely 
for the fact that it was the place chosen by Dr. 
Bhagvandas for leading vanaprastha life. There, in perfect 
quiet and beautiful surroundings, he is living not far 
from his beloved Kashi, the seat of his life-long 
activities, and yet protected from all noise and bustle 
of a great city. 

From Chunar we retraced our steps to Allahabad 
eg route for Bundelkhand the last of the great group of 
provinces known as the United Provinces. 


Taking Fatehpur on the way we passed into 
Bundelkhand impoverished through a pitiless visitation 
of famines. At Kulapahar there is a Khadi Ashram. 
Bundelkhand needs more than one Khadi centre 
and many workers. It can give relief to thousands 
of semi-starved families and enabl them to 
tide over years of scarcity aud add yo _ their 
scanty income even during good years. Years of 
plenty the Indian peasant has not known for genera- 
tions. There are in Bundelkhand thousands of families 
belonging to the Kori class. They are hereditary 
weavers who do also their own spiunin, A family 
of four having one loom earns no more than from 11 
to 12 rupees per month and therefore ekes out a bare 
living only on an indigenous grain corresponding to 
ragi or bajri. They have no milk nor ghi! It was a 
sad sight to meet them. There is no reason whatsoever 
why like the Raniparaj of Bardoli these men and 
women should not be transformed in a few years and 
the winter of their despair turned into the summer o 
hope through the life-giving wheel. 

From Kulapahar we passed to Jhansi and thence to 
Urai, Ooraiya and Jastly Etawah where Swami 
Swarajswarup, a Snatak of Prem Mahavidyalaya, who 
has dedicated himself to the country’s service, is try- 
ing to do village reconstruction work. 


The P. tour commenced at Agra on 11th 
September and ended at Etawah on 24th November, 
i. €., after exactlytwo months and a fortnight. If one 
adds the previous three weeks of Almoda the tour 
took three months and one week. Friends will be 
glad to learn that though the tour was undoubtedly 
exacting Gandhiji has kept excellent health, 
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The Itinerary and Collections 


Collections in Pratapgadh and district on 14th and 15th- 
Novembor, 1929: Kalakanker: General puree ( Lalaji 2,000-0-0, U. P. 
National Service 1,000-0-0 ), Rs. 4,000-0-0; Ladies’ purse, 1,000-0-0; 
Spot collections in ladics’ and public meetings, 640-0; Sale of 
silver torch with which bonfire was lighted, 500-0-0; Bhadri Raj: 
Riyasat purse (Lalaji 1,000-0-0, U.P. National Service 500-0-0), 
2,500-0-0; State servants, 101-0-0; Spot collections in public meeting, 
43-9-0; Sultanpur: General purse ( Lalaji 452-0-0), Ba.1,500-0-0; 
Adhyapak Samiti, 971-0-0; anpat Sahai (Lalaji Memorial), 50-0-0; 
Anonymous (Lalaji Memorial), 100-0-0; Raja Rajendra Pratap of 
Dera, 330-0-0; Casket sold, 175-0-0; Address sold, 20-0-0; Spot 
collections in public meeting, 397-18-0; Pratapgadh: General purse 
(Lalaji 500-0-0, U.P. National Service 500-0-0), 2,500-0-0; Ladies’ 
meeting, 68-0-0; Kisans, 10-8-0; Plates, address etc. 
sold, 120-0-0; Spot collections in public meeting, 642-9; 
Total Ra. 14,515-0-9, 


Basti (balance of, 750-0-0, left over out of collections 
there ), Rs. 700-0-0; Sale proceeds of jewellery recived at various 
places, 1,239-4-0; Sale proceeds of two gold mohurs received 
at Mussoorie, 83-7-0; Total Rs 1,972-11-0. 


Collections in Allahabad and dist. from 15th to 19th November, 
1929: Soroan Allahabad city, Rs. 209-14-0; Higginbottom farm and 
leper asylum, 77-120; Ewing Christian College, 732-2-0; Ewing 
Christian address sold, 10-0-0; Crosthwaite Girls’ College, 623-12-0; 
Crosthwaite stray, 159-12-0; Arya Kanya Pathshala, 138-8-3; 
Jagattaran Girls’ School, 82-1-0; Kayastha Pathshala, 1,001-0-0; 
Kayastha address etc, auctioned, 35-0-0; Bal Sangha, 235-8-0; 
Alluhabad University (Staff 1,612-2-3), 3,061-1-6; Municipal 
employees, 2,094-0-0; Municipal casket auctioned, 1,000-0-0; 
Dist. Roard address auctioned, 125-0-0; Scientific Instrument 
Co. employees, 25-0-0; Sympathisers of the Khadi Bhandar, 
194-0-0; Ladies’ purse, 8,233-1-9; Spot collections in ladies’ meeting, 
210-8-0; Spot collections in public meeting, 396-2-0; Camera and 
money bag auctioned, 1500-0; public purse, 11,325-14-6; Handia 
district, 658-2-6; Hanumangunj, 215-2-6; Saidabad ladies, 39-8-0; 
Mara, 75-8-9; Meja road untouchables, 101-0-0; Meja road astray, 
38-8-6; Ramnagar, 105-0-0; Karsna, 128-4-0; Stray on stations, 
145-11-9; Miscellaneous collections, 1,000-5-0; Earmarked for Lalaji, 
18,058-7-6; Harmarked for U.P. Provincial Service, 4,315-11-6; 
Total Rs. 32,576-15-0. 

Collections in Mirzapur and dist. on 19th November, 1929: 
Mirzapur: General purse (Lalaji 702-0-0 ), Rs.5,151-0-0; Vyapari 
Mandal, 201-0-0; Railway staff, 42-0-0; Students, 85-15-0; Kapur- 
chandji (Lalaji 50-8-0), 101-0-0; Lala Purushottamlal’s family, 
44-4-0; Ladies’ meeting, 265-2-0; addresses etc. auctioned, 446-14-6: 
Spot collections in public meeting, 222-6-3; Stray, 87-2-3; Chunar 
General purse, 501-0-0; Kirayat pargna, 50-0-0; Ladies, 18-0-0; 
Stray,55-4-9; Total Rs. 7,269-0-9. 


Collections in Fatehpur and district on 20th November, 1929: 
Fatehpur: General purse (Lalaji 207-0-0, U. P. National Service 
100-0-0), Bs.1,111-5-6; Teachers, 211-0-0; Ramnathji, 14-0-0; Vishwa- 
nathji, 16-0-0; Mrs. Vishwanathji, 500-0-0; Spot :collections in 
meeting, 203-4-9; Khaga station, 19-10-6; Kodar (one gold chain 
from Chandrakala Devi), 53-0-0; Kirtikheda ( Kamaladevi ), 
18-0-0; Kirtikheda Pathshala, 9-2-0; Bindki: General purse 
(Lalaji 301-0-0,, U. P. National Service, 221-0-0), 1,528-0-0; 
Adhyapak Mandal, 51-0-0; Notified Area, 51-0-0; Ladies, 119-10-9, 
Address eto. cold, 26-0-0; Spot collections in meeting, 27-0-8; 
Total Rs. 3,946 2-0 


Collections in B»: a and district on 20th and 21st November, — 
1929: Chilla': Rs, 93-9 ~. Banda: General purse, 3,000-0-0; Ladies, 
330-7-3; Dist. Board employees, 111-0-0; Gujratis and Deccanis, 
101-0-0;. Jains, 162-0-0; Adhapak Mandal,365-0-0; Vidyarthi Parishad, 
141-0-0; Ra ‘triya Kanya Pathashala, 101-0-0; Students, 21-0-0; 
Aligunj Children, 5-11-6; Tindwara, 25-0-0; Addresses eto, sold, 
131-0-0; For Lalaji Memorial, 21-0-0; For Maganlal Gandhi 
Memorial, 11-0-0; Spot collections in public meeting, '70-8-6; 
District: Khuran, 121-00; Atarra, 551-0-0; -Badausa, 561-0-0; 
Badausa ladies, 22-0-0; Bharat Koop, 63-0-0; Karwi General purse, 
1,008-9-0; Karawi School, 71-0-0; Bilgram Kisans, 21-0-0; Manikpur 
School, 21-4-0; Pahari. village, 101-0-0; Town School Rajpur, 10-0-0; 
Kapusthi village 7-8-0; Mataundh, 253-11-3; Addresses ete, sold, 
116-0-0; Anonyr. ,us, 5-0-0; Total Rs. '7.661-4-9, 


Collections in Hamirpur dist. on 21st and 22nd N ovember, 1929 ; 
Chuadhri Amarsing Rewai, BRs.25-0-0; Mahoba: General puree, 
1,406-0-0; Lalaji Memorial, 1,001-0-0; Co-pperative Society, 135-0-0; 
Students, 126-0-0; Ladies, 199-1-6; Weavers, 95-4-0; Piparia, 111-6-6; 
Addresses etc. sold, 80-0-0; Spot collections in meeting, 76-9-0; Spot 
collections in Sumerpur, 75-0-0; Rath: General :purse, 2,000-0-0; 
Ladies, §00-0-0; Sumera 32-0-0; Spot collections in meeting including 
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Saati tt elt mtg pen as 
Stray collections tati Kage cae eo 
Boe wt te ape rag between Kulapahar and Harpalpur, 

Collections in Jhansi and dist. on 22nd and 23rd November, 
1929: Mauranipur, Rs. 263-0-0; Syawari, 281-0-0; Barwa Sagar, 51-0-0; 
Sg stations, 60-2-6; Jhansi: General purse (Lalaji 200-0-0), 
2,001-0-0; Ladies, 320-13-0; Students, 148-6-0; Arya Kanya Pathshala, 
45-0-0; A. V. Girls’ School, 24-8-0; Addresses cte. auctioned, 
172-4-05 Stra} collections in mecting, S4-12-0; Lalitpur, 101-0-0; 
Chirgaon: General purse ( Lalaji 51-0-0, U. P. National Service 
21-0-0 ), 581-0-0; Ladies, 151-0-0; addresses ete. sold, 38& 0-0; Spot 
collections in meetings, 79-11-6; M ot, 62-0-0; Total Rs: 4,414-9-0. 

Collections in Jalaon and dist. on 23rd November, 1929: Orai: 
General purse, Rs. 1,251-9-0; Lala Hargovind Dayal, J01-0-0; Ladies, 
108-12-0; Addresses etc. sold, 23-0-9; Spot collections in beth 
meetings, 221-8-0; Jalaun: General purse, 1,254-0-0; Stray - collec- 
tions in public imeeting, 28-3-0; Kathaund, 156-0-0; Dharmopakarini 
SamitiBhadik, 40-0-0; Etawah, 8,010-13-3; Total Rs.11,194-4-3, 

Grand Total Rs, 3,31,861-15-8, 

A, 


Notes 


Congress Committees Beware 


The Secreiary, F. C. B. Committee, has circulated 
the following to the press: 

“The year of preparation which was fixed by 
the Calcutta Congress for the nation to equip itself 
through an intensive programme of boycott of 
foreign cloth is drawing to a close and my 
Committee has to submit its report of the work 
done by the 30th November for the ensuing session 
of the Congress at Lahore. I hope all Congress 
and other organisations which have been carrying 
on the boycott programme will prepare without 
delay consolidated reports of all the work done by 
them and within their jurisdictions during the year 
in respect of foreign cloth boycott propaganda 
and forward them to this office without fail by the 
25th November at the latest. To facilitate the 
work of sifting at this office I should request the 


Congress Committees to compile their reports and 


their various items in the same order as these items 
are arranged in the printed weekly report forms 
supplied by this office to Congress Committees. It 
has been found that most of the Congress Committees 
have failed or have been too indifferent to.send in 
regular reports during the year. I hope they will 
at least not fail in sending the report of the year’s 
work in time so as to enable my Committee to 
teview with a fair amount of accuracy the progress 
of boycott work done by the nation during this 
year.” 

It is up to the Congress Committees to send the 
reports required by the F. C. B. Committee. Had they 
done: their duty as Champaran has, the story of 
boycott of foreign cloth would have been differently 


written. 
Lalaji Memorial 

The U. P. tour gave about Rs.30,000 to the 
Lalaji Memorial. This would not have been possible 
without Sjt. Purshottamdas Tandon’s efforts. But Ido 
not regard this as at all an adequate contribution. ‘The 
U. P. is well able to give more towards this national 
I bope that the collections will continue. 
doing its utmost and 
the full five 


memorial. 
Let each province insist on 
we shall soon finish, as we ought to, 


beech M. K. G. 


rae of F.C. B. 


Sjt. Jairamdas sends the following for publication : 


Champaran (Bihar): As usual the foreign cloth 
boycott work in all the districts of Bihar and particu- 
larly Champaran is most notable. Up to 10th’November, 
11,480 persons have signed the following pledge: “I 
solemnly resolve that henceforth I will not purchase 
foreign cloth for myself or for those dependant on me.” 
The above number of pledges taken will affect, it is 
estimated, about 80,000 wearers. The organisers hope 
to approach every hut and hamlet by December. A 
special programme of meetings, Khadi hawking, 
bonfires etc. was gone through all over the district 
during Gandhi birthday celebration week. 


Motihari and Bettiah: Two volunteer training camps 
have been opened, one in Motihari and one in Bettiah 
sub-division, for the foreign cloth boycott work. 
Foreign cloth dealers of Motihari with the exception 
of one and 13 dealers of Bettiah have promised 
not to deal in foreign: cloth in future. 


Darbhanga (Bihar): 400 pledges were signed, and 
Khadi worth Rs. 405 was hawked. _ 


Saran-Chapra: 3,102 pledges have been taken, 103 
volunteers have enlisted for propaganda work. 


Sirsa (Hissar-Punjab): This is the most regular 
Committee in submitting reports of work done, 
Besides the Congress Committee’s Khadi depot one 
more Charkha Khadi Bhandar has been opened by 
Kbadi lovers. Rs:319 worth of Khadi was sold 
between 5th. October and 7th November. 


Hyderabad (Sindh): Lajpat Khadi Bhandar sold 
Rs. 3,170-12-0 worth of Khadi up to the Ist week of 
October. A Khadi exhibition was held during Gandhi 
week. } 

Larkbana (Sindh): Lectures and nagarkirtans are 
organised on Sundays. 17 street lectures were 
delivered. 

Pp. (Marathi) celebrated Gandhi birthday week 
all over the districts. 18 meetings were held, 27 
processions organised, 5 bonfires of foreiga cloth made 
and Khadi worth Rs.3,855 was hawked during the 
week. Sjt. Lakshmanrao Satputrg hawks Khadi in Katol 
taluka to the average of Rs.250 worth monthly, 
He has also taken 250 pledges. 

Akola (Berars): The local Charkha Vidya Mandir 
organised a Khadi Bazar during Gandhi week, 
Rs. 1,000 worth of Khadi was sold. Gandhi birthday 
celebrations continued for full 12 days during which 
300 persons took part in spinning. A spinning wheel 
was kept a-going continually day and night. Jt turned 
out 60,000 yards of yarn in all which will’ be 
presented to Gandhiji. National flag hoisting was done 
by Sjt, Vamaurao Joshi who also addressed a largely 
attended public meeting on Khadi and foreiga 
cloth boycott. A bonfire of foreign cloth was made. A 
procession is taken through the city every - Sunday, 40 
villages were visited. 10,000 handbills pertaining. to 
foreiga cloth boycott were distributed. 

Khamgaon (Berars): The Congress Karya Prachar 
Mandal is working the programme in both Khamgaog ~ 
and Jalgaon sub-division, 
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Some Thoughts on U. P. Tour 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

The long awaited U. P. tour was by the grace of 
God finished on 24th instant. Friends had feared a 
breakdown in my health but the wall of protection 
that Acharya Kripalani and the other companions had 
erected round me ensured for me as much comfort 
and rest as was necessary and possible in the circum- 
stances. The brunt of this protection however fell 
‘upon broad shoulders of Acharya Kripalani who was 
sometimes really angry and more often feigned anger 
when leaders of places visited wanted more time and 
more appointments or when people insisted on seeing 
me or crowding into my car. The result was that 
he came in some places to be regarded as a fiend 
without feeling, and without consideration for others. 
He quietly pocketed all these epithets and went about 
his way. But as we parted at Agra, his. message to 
me was ‘I have neither the heart nor the aptitide for 
offering apologies. I do my duty as I know how and 
there my task ends: You should offer all the 
necessary apologies for me.’ Acharya Kripalani when 
I first met him in 1915 was already a seasoned 
warrior. He was then, earning Rs.400 per month but 
was a brahmachari taking only Rs. 40 for himself and 
sending the balance to Dr. Choithram who was conduct- 
ing a brahmacharya ashram at Hyderabad. He 
became my most efficient door-keeper in Champaran 
when I was besieged by crowds of eager and pressing 
ryots. - 


In utter disregard of consequences he threw 
himself in the thick of the non-co-operation fight and 
from professor became a Khadi hawker and organiser. 
When the call came from Sardar Vallabhbhai, he 
responded and gave a new lease of life to the 
Vidyapith. And now surrounded by a band of faithful 
workers he is conducting Khadi Ashrams in the D. P. with 
-g@ zeal which any young man may well envy. For the 
sake of his country he has exiled himself from Sindh 
and is equally at home with Biharis as with U. P. 
men. At the pressing instance of the A. I. S. A. he 
has become its co-agent with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
for the U. P. And it was in this capacity that he 
supervised the tour. I am sure that those who came 
under his lash will forgive him his quick temper. I 
wish we had more workers of the Kripalani type. 
Their quick temper would be forgotten in the quick 
And sure invigorating change that their solid work 
will bring about in our enervating surroundings. 

Even the hopes that Acharya Kripalani had to 
disappoint, I know, sprang from affection of which I had 
as much abundance in U. P. as in Andhra and elsewhere. 
Indeed the attention received by me 
companions was often embarrassing, 
volunteer was wanted, ten were ready. The hospitality 
was imprudently lavish. And I regret to have to 
confess that we were not always insistent on refusing 
such as was unnecessary. My own experience is that 
@ gentle but firm refusal to accept what is not strictly 


and my 
Where one 
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needed for creature comforts is never mistaken for 


rudeness. 


My advice to workers is: 
1. Do not waste volunteers, It is no sign of 
hospitality, it is sign of want of organising ability. 
2. Take national workers at their word. If, 
for instance, they say they do not need sweets, believe 
them and do not provide sweets to them. Know 
that every rupee spent on unnecessary things, is 
so much taken away from the mouths of the semi- 
starved millions. 
3. Keep your appointments rigidly to the 
minute. 

4, Having made promises fulfil them at the 
cost of your’life. Let your word even in small 
matters be as good as your bond. 

There was too much dilatoriness and loose talk 
among organisers. The result was loss of time, 
disappointments and vexation of sobirit. 

I must postpone a consideration of the provincial 
service. and one or two other matters to the next 
issue. 


Temples For ‘Untouchables ’ 
Swami Anand who has been leading a valiant 
fight for the so-called untouchables writes: 

“An extract from your contribution made 
to the Calcutta Municipal Gazette has been 
reproduzed by Bombay newspapers this week, which 
contains the following observations on the question 
of admission of untouchables into Hindu temples: 
‘Our Municipalities can do much to bring about 
this consummation by opening model schools for 
the instruction of untouchable children, by inducing 
the trustees of temples to open them to. 
untouchables and where this is not possible by 


building attractive temples in suitable places 
specially for the use of untouchables and 
encouraging the public to make use of those 


temples in common with untouchables,’ etc. etc. 


“In view of the rather tense situation prevailing 
in Bombay, Poona and this part of the country 
generally I am afraid your plea for building 
special temples for untouchables is likely to be 
misconstrued, your guarded and qualifying language 
notwithstanding. Will you please therefore explain 
your meaning in the columns of Young India?” 
In the beginning cf the movement as I had 

conceived it on my return from South Africa in 1915, 
I had thought that it was wholly inconsistent with the 
movement for removing untouchability to build separate 
temples or schools for them. But experience taught me 
that the movement could not proceed upon strict logic 
and that we Hindus had so much suppressed a third 
of ourselves that even after the articulate Hindus had 
with one voice declared for removal the suppressed 
brethren would for a long time need the helping hand 
in a variety of ways. After the theoretical, lip 
removal of untouchability, if no special effort was made, 
the vast bulk of them would not readily take 
advantage of the removal and the ignorant mass would 
not tolerate them especially when the latter would be 
naturally clumsy in their deportment or pardonably 
forward in the enjoyment of long withheld freedom. 
I am therefore convinced that the two things will have 
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to go hand in hand—perfect freedom to enter ordinary | 


temples, and ordinary schools and to use common 
wells at the same time as erection of . model. schools 
and» inodel. temples specially designed for the 
convenience of ‘untouchables’ but open to the~ others 
subject always to priority for ‘untouchables.’ It was 
along this line of reasoning that I suggested in the 
brief note for the Calcutta Municipal Gazette that the 
Municipalties could foster removal of untouchability by 
erecting temples and: model schools for the suppressed 
classes side by side with the attempt to have the existing 
temples thrown open to these countrymen of ours. 
My note may therefore on no account be taken as 
an excuse for condoning prohibition against entry into 
temples etc. It is impossible’ t exaggerate the 
importance of the manifesto of the Bombay leaders 
who have advised the removal of -the prohibition 
against temple entry throughout the Bombay Presi- 
dency. I have therefore just read with great joy the 
néws that Ramachandra temple in Bombay has been 
thrown open to the suppressed classes by Sjt. Thakordas 
Nanabhai a trustee of the temple. 
will be no relaxation in the effort initiated in Bombay. 


M. K. G. 


An Economic Survey 

The Gujarat Vidyapith has appointed a Committee 
to prepare an economic survey of the principal villages 
in the Matar taluka of the Kheda district in. Gujarat. 
Professor Coomarappa will camp in the taluka with a 
number of students who have taken up the Rural 
Service Course. An elaborate questionnaire has been 
framed and the students will be thoroughly instructed 
before they proceed to fill in the different columns in 
the questionnaire. Besides having the benefit of the 
general supervision of the Director of the survey, their 
statistics and facts will be thoroughly checked by the 


Secretaries of me survey, cne of whom is Sjt. Narahari 
Parikh. 


It might be interesting to know why Matar of ail 
talukas should have been selected for this economic 
survey. The history of the revenue settlements of 
this taluka and the impoverished condition of the taluka, 
- provides an answer. Perhaps no taluka whose poverty 
has been officially recognised has been so much 
neglected, and an analysis of that poverty might serve 
to open the eyes of both the Government and ihe 
people. 

The first settlement of the, taluka was made in 
1862-63, and a revision survey was carried out in 
1893-94 by Mr.Fernandez who recommended an 
enhancement of assessment. In five years, however, 
‘came the “disastrous famine of 1900 when the population 
fell with a bound, cattle were scarce and the whole 
economic situation in Gujarat was upset.” Realising 
that the existing assessment pressed heavily on the 
ryots Government called for reports and recommended 
concession rate in several talukas amounting from 12 
to 30 per cent. reduction. These concession rates were 
levied until 1913 when the Commissioner of the 
Division and the Settlement Commissioner discovered 
that ‘‘ in both talukas Matar and Mehmdabad the rates 
of assessment fixed at the revision settlement in 
1893-94 are higher than the lands generally can bear.” 
The famine rates were concession rates, but how 
was this discovery made 20 years after the. settlement 
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going to affect 
rates until 1899, 
so to say? 
Well, in 1913 a fresh resettlement was ordered, 
and the Settlement Officer who submitted the report 
in July 1916 noted in it these among the other facts: 
1. From 1898-1915 
years, 1. €., years in 
and well distributed. 


those 


to their rescue 


there were only 5 normal 
which the rainfall was adequate 
There were 5 years in which 


there was ‘a general crop failure’ (1899, 1901, 1904, 
1914 and 1915). 
2. In spite of this ‘general crop failure,’ there 


were compulsory processes of course even in those 
years, the report giving figures only for 1908 to 1915. 
In 1913-14 there were as many as 799 penalty notices, — 
88 distrains, 306 forfeitures ! 

3, At the time of the last survey the area of land 
lying fallow was 8.21 per cent., at the present survey 
it was as much as 21.46 per cent. 

4, Rice which is the most valuable crop grown in 
a normal year showed a high percentage decrease, viz., 


from 21.44 percent. to 13.73 pat ‘cent, aus to deficient 
water supply. 


5. Steady decline in population: 79,080 in 1891; 
61,522 in 1901; 58,705 in 1911. The population of 
the Kanbis ( proverbial for their indnstey showed a 
decline of 20 per cent. 

6. The maximum assessment hist Govcuuedt may 
charge is 50 per cent. of the “net profits’ or rent, 
as the rent is assumed nowadays to represent the net 
profits. In Matar taluka however the percentage of. 
assessment to cash rents was as much as 326 per cent. 
at its highest. The average only in a few cases was 
51 per cent. and in the rest of the villages it was 
somewhere between 71 and 94 per cent.! 

7, Chaotic classification of soils, and imposing: of 
‘subsoil water rates’ where there was xo subsoil 
water and no well-irrigation. 

fs Lands steadily being relinquished. 

“In spite of the rise in prices since 1902 when 
co concession rates were introduced, the condition of 
the taluka cannot eve mow be considered as good as 
it was at the time of the Revision Survey, though of 
course the higher prices now obtainable afford ground 
for hoping for a quicker recovery than would otherwise 
have been possible, given a succession of good seasons 
for some years’’ ( Robertson ). | . 

Yes, a Settlement Officer never gives up hope that 
the people will quickly recover and pay an exorbitant 
rate of revenue. The Settlement Officer in the present 
case would have been justified if he had reduced the 
rates by at least 50 per cent, but he felt “ bound to 
regard the concession rates as a standard of what the 
people can pay,’ when he himself has given a long 
list of compulsory processes and 
during the years of concession rates. 

Not that he adhered even to this statement of his 
when actually recommending the rates. In 15 villages 
he reduced the rate by 4 per cent, but in 59 villages 
he recommended an increase over the concession rates 
ranging from 20 to 50 per cent. ! 

The teport was submitted to Government through 
the Collector Mr. Ghosal. Mr. Ghosal refused to be 
pessimistic, and said that the decline in prosperity was 
only apparent and the rental and sale statistics unreli- 


remissions even | 


able. “I would again impress on Government,” he 
said. “that the present peculiar situation of Matar 
talusa is entirely due to depopulation and nothing 
and has nothing whatever to do with high 


else, 
assessment.” He refused to discuss however what the 
progressive depopulation was due to. He had no 


doubt that no reduction was necessary, that even the 
concession rates must go and that the objections 
raised by the people were ‘on the whole groundless.’ 

When these proposals came to Mr. Anderson, the 
Settlement Commissioner, he was taken aback. He 
was astonished that though every one recognised thaf 
there was in Matar ‘‘a decline in population, in 
cultivated area, in cultivation of cereals, in cattle and 
carts, and a_ large increase in occupied fallow, and 
admitted deciine in watersupply and an admitted burden 
of debt and past bad seasons and a remarkably bad 
revenue history,” the Collector had coolly remarked 
that there was no justification for reduction and ‘ the 
people can well afford to pay. The rental statistics, 
his one true guide, were alarmingly in favour of the 
taluka, and honestly he could not ignore them. "With 
Mr. Ghosal’s proposed increase upon concession rates,” 
therefore, he exclaimed, “I cannot possibly associate 
myself. I should like to see the reductions go further 
than the Assistant Settlement Officer proposes. The 
patient bas not done well under astringents: let us 
therefore give a fair exhibition of the opposite treatment 
and if after 3Q years he has waxed too fat then we can 
with a better conscience raise our rates in 1947.”’ But 
his ‘opposite treatment’ was in no way better than 
Mr. Robertson’s proposals. 

The papers came, ultimately to the then Com- 
missioner Mr. Pratt who was even more exasperated 
than Mr. Anderson. He was sorry “to have to disagree 
so completely with the Collector,” and he was 
surprised that although Mr. Anderson had adopted a 
correct line of reasoning and although he had said that 
“the most we can think of exacting from 
Mehmdabad taluka are the rates fixed under the 
concessions of 1903-04,” he had practically endorsed 
Mr. Robertson’s rates which in 59 villages were 20 
to 50 per cent. over the concession rates. But in spite 
of all this exasperation, his own proposals, though they 
went far to modify Mr. Robertson’s proposals, meant a 
reduction of only 4 per cent. in 15 villages, and an 
increase in concession rates ranging from 6 to 14 
per cent. in 59 villages ! 

-That in brief is the sad settlement history of the 
taluka. Every official, excepting the redoubtable 
Mr. Ghosal, agreed that the conditions of the taluka 
suggested drastic reductions, but no one had the courage 
of his convictions. 

The case of 11 villages. which are described in the 
report as kalambandhi is perticularly unfortunate. 
They had the advantage from time immemorial of 
natural river irrigation, until the Irrigation Department 
interfered with it by diverting the river water to help 
newly constructed canals, with the result that the villages 
had never an adequate watersupply and the irrigated 
area shrank within 22 years from 8,230 acres to 6,201 
acres. The villagers sued the Secretary of State, the 
litigation went on for 16 years until the High Court 
decided in favour of the people. There is a para- 
graph in Mr, Robertson’s report which it would seem 
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has been pasted with blank slip, apparently because it 
admissions and was possibly 
One can however easily read 
the pasted portion. It reads: “ This system started in 
1912 is not altogether satisfactory. The canal is not 
large enough to bring down all the water required for 
the kalambandhi villages and some gets filched on the 
way by villages in South Daskroi. Moreover the 
question of damage caused by the deterioration of the 
Khari river bed is left untouched,” and so on. That 
however is by the bye. The High Court decided in 
the people’s fayour, but the decree is such that the 
ignorant people cannot see to its proper execution. 
The climate of these villages is described by the 
Settlement Officer to be ‘particularly unhealthy’ 
especially for the cattle. ‘‘The cattle here have for 
some months in the year to spend most of their time 
on sodden ground and they cannot stand this for more 
than 2 or 3 years.” And yet these villages deserved 
no reduction, and even the Commissioner, whose final 
recommendations were adopted, recommended a special 
irrigation rate of Rs,6 for these villages ( i. ¢., the 
same as the old rate ). 

All this history is from the Government reports 
themselves. A word as to facts not noted in the 
reports. The load of debt under which the taluka 
suffers is heavy and varioug. There are of course the 
arrears of revenue, then there are the arrears of tagavi 
advanced nearly thirty years ago—the principal has 
been cleared, the arrears are due to the accumulations 
of unpaid interest—and then there is the Co-operative 
Department with its network of Co-operative Societies 
which instead of affording any relief have nearly 
strangled the taluka. No wonder that there are heavy 
arrears of revenue and tagavi and Co-operative debts. 
‘The wonder is that there has not been an agrarian 
rebellion. It is to inquire into and have a correct 
estimate of thest conditions that the Gujarat Vidyapith 
Committee has been appointed.. No effort will be spared 
to make the survey as thorough as_ possible and to 
gauge the true measure of the people's impoverishment. 

Government will not take even the most obvious 
measures. The tagavi arrears amounting to Rs. 80,000 
or so can be easily written off. Instead of exacting 
penal interest from members of Societies they may 
be given an opportunity to ay the principal by easy 
instalments. The question of assessment of course 
may not be touched. Wei after the CGommittee has 
prepared and published its survey, the Sardar will 
address himself to pointing out to the people and 
Government the way out of this desperate situation, 


contained inconvinient 
thought sub judice. 


The Story of Bardoli 
By 


Mahadev Desai 

This descriptive history of the Bardoli Satyagraha 
is just out; pp. 376, Demi octavo, printed in 10 Pt. 
bold-faced type, well-bound, with index, glossary, five 
illustrations and a map of Bardoli Taluka. Price 
Rs. 2-8-0 plus As.5 for packing and postage. Tor 
foreign countries, 5 s. or $ 1.50 post free. 

Copies can also be had in Bombay from our 
branch office at Princess Street. 

For trade terms etc. apply to 
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Public Finance and Our Poverty 


(By J. C. Coomarappa, M. A., B. Sc.) 

[ Sit. Coomarappa M. AL eB Se. 
the Society of Incorporated Accountants. He has 
travelled abroad to gain practical experience and is 
now for the time being at any rate, if not permanently, 
in the Gujarat Vidyapith.: He has written several 
informing chapters on public finance and our poverty. 
These being seasonable | propose to publish in instal- 
ments in these pages. The reader will learn as he 
proceeds that according to Sjt. Coomarappa India 
spends 93.7% on debts, military and administrative 
expenses as against 48.8 spent by America. The 
money thus spent by India largely goes out of it: 
what is spent by America remains in it. Thus the 
richest country in the world spends’ about half of 
what India the poorest country in the -vorld spends 
on administration. So long as this crushing burden is 
not removed there is no Swaraj whether one knows it 
by the name Dominion Status or Independance. The 


is a Fellow of 


reader should carefully study these chapters which 
contain facts rather than arguments. M. K. G. | 
CHAPTER I 
Introductory 


In the very beginnings of fiscal science in Indi&, 
taxes were regarded as the remuneration of the kings 
for their services rendered to the people. The 
relations between the State and the people were based 
on contract and thus public finance received recogni- 
tion very early in Indian Statecraft. Shukra says: ‘ The 
king should enjoy fruits everywhere, but, at the same 
time, he should act like a slave in protecting his 
people. ”’ 

Coming to modern times, we find, that there is 
hardly any other department of Government so closely 


related to the well-being of the nation, in the long 
run, as that of public finance. Indeed, when 
fiscal science is the handmaiden of public spirited 


and far sighted statesmen, it could be the making ofa 
powerful nation, but when mishandled, it could also 
be the ruination of a flourishing people. Like all 
other powerful instruments, this science is equally 
capable of being used for good or ill and, therefore, 
it should be entrusted only to proved friends, 

With its aid the Government should husband the 
natural resources of the land, as short sighted private 
ownership might waste and exhaust them in a brief 
period of time. It is the function of the Government 
to take a Jong time view of affairs, as it could afford 
to wait, while, individuals, in their. anxiety to crowd 
into their span of three score years and ten as much 
of economic production as possible, are apt to ignore 
the waste, their feverish activities may entail on the 
coming generations. In the United States of America, 
forests of timber burnt down, both in clearing the ground 
for cultivation and in laying foundations for trunk roads, 
and the oil wells rapidly pumped out in competition, 
afford glaring examples of loss that may occar not only to 
one nation but to humanity at large, as the world has 
now become one whole economic web and the loss to 
one patt is a loss to all. Thus the present day fiscal 
science throws a heavy burden of responsibility on the 
shoulders of those who wield this weapon with such 
fay reaching consequences. 
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During the transitional periods, when nations pass 
from one stage tg another, — agricultural to industrial, 
handicraft to factory system,—an_ efficient Govern- 
ment should guide the economic activity of the people 
into proper channels, so that the productivity of the 
nation may not suffer by the change, but rather be 
increased by it, and that there may be no unnecessary 
waste in the switching over process. This may be 
done by wise expenditure on experimentation and 
dissemination of information so obtained, or by a well 
conceived system of tariffs affording protection to 
infant industries against competition from highly 
Organised foreign units, or by bounties meted out to 
encourage promising industries in their struggle at the 
commencement, or by subsidies helping out undertakings 
essential for national welfare. Such guidance, direction 
and help should result in a well balanced proportion 
of various kinds of opportunities for the common 
people. The well-being of a nation does not depend 
On the monetary affluence of afew nor on the 
unlimited opportunities afforded to all by any one 
field of occupation; for the former will lead to a great 
inequality in distribution and to discontent, and the 
latter may spell disaster to the whole nation, as in 
the case of a drought upon ‘an agricultural community. 
The nation that is allowed to run on a single track 
will soon find difficulties in supporting itself, production 
will not keep apace with the growth in population 
unless opportunities broaden out in proportion. A 
deeply interested Government can do a great deal in 
keeping a watchful eye on the tendencies of the times, 
in stimulating growth and checking signs of decay. 
A scientific combination of industries and commerce 
will lead to the well-being of the masses, and will 
result in their contentment and happiness and in the 
enrichment of life to all individuals, rich and poor, 
high and low. Rightly does John Ruskin declare, 
“There is no wealth but life.’ J. A. Hobson 
suggests ‘substituting for the monetary standard of 
wealth a standard of human well-being.’ When we 
judge the profitableness of a Government policy our 
criterion should be the provision of opportunities to 
all those who are willing to contribute their share of 
work and thought to the common good of the nation 
that they may be able to do so freely with neither let 
nor hindrance. | 


The revenue of the king can be raised, says Shukra, 
only after he has contributed to the faculty of the 
people, like the gardener who collects the fruits and 
flowers after having duly nourished the plants. Taxation 
should be such that it does not hurt the populace. To 
use Kautilya’s figure of speech, taxes should be obtained 
as the fruit is plucked when ripe without injury to the 
plant. The flock should be shorn and not flayed. A 
carefully devised system of taxes, while producing 
adequate revenue, should not reduce the productivity 
of the tax-payer; the revenue should be drawn from 
the surplus without affecting the patrimony of the 
State. To again borrow an ancient Hindu Simile, the 
State should not be like a charcoal dealer who cuts 
down the trees, burns them, and obtains a profit at the 
cost of the destruction of the source of revenue, but it 
should be like the florist who merely gathers the 
flowers which would otherwise fade, leaving the plant 
to bloom again. The incidence of taxation should be 
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carefully considered and the burden should be according 
to faculty. Those on the borderland of subsistence 
should be relieved at the cost of those who are blessed 
with a larger share of worldly goods. Indirect taxes 
should be levied only on articles carofully and 
scientifically selected, so that indigenous industries are 
ercouraged and the poorer classes are not crushed by 
a higher cost of living owing to the taxes pushing up 
the prices of necessaries. Indirect taxes are very useful 
means of obtaining revenue without making the one, who 
ultimately bears the burden, aware of it. Hindu literature 
likens it to the process by which the bees suck the 
honey without the flowers knowing it. This quality 
in its nature calls for the exercise of great caution on 
the part of those who are entrusted with this high 


duty. 

The laying out of the revenue so obtained should be 
such as to increase the productivity of the people. To 
use a classical figure, the taxes should rise as the vapour 
from the sea, from the section of the populace who 
could best pay, and should be precipitated like rain on 
the needy, as when the rich are taxed to pay for the 
education of the poor. Even in private economy it 


requires a great deal more wisdom to spend the money ~ 


well than to acquire it. The problem is far more 


complicated in public finance. 
folly to extract a rupee from a man on the subeistence 
level, to whom that unit represents great marginal 
utility, and to spend it so as to - afford benefit to one 


who is much better off. There would be a waste of 


national income rupee for rupee. The faculty of the 
community from. whom the tax is raised and the 
utility to the group. that benefits from the fund has 
to be always borne in mind. 


The. administration itself should be as efficient as 
the nation can afford to maintain, taking into 
consideration the economic developement of the people. 
It would be reasonable for a man with an income of 
Rs. 6,000 per annum to aspire to a ‘Ford,’ if his 
family is not too numerous even for that, but it 
would be madness for him to maintain a ‘ Rolls 
Royce.’ The standards of efficiency required are 
relative and not absolute. There should bé a sense of 
proportion in all things including even public admini- 
stration. It is no argument to maintain a very highly 
paid administration to say that it is efficient. Efficiency 
itself should be gauged, not by the mechanical 
accuracy with which routine work is carried 
out, but, on the touchstone of prosperity of the 
general mass of the people. Mechanical efficiency 
should be subordinated to the need for imagination in 
carving out wide channels for the exercise of national 
talents. An administration that does not lead to such 
prosperity is a failure, however efficient it may be in 
its clockwork detail. To weigh up the ability of a 
nation to maintain the expense of its adminisiration 
the salaries of its public servants should be tied up 
to a multiple of the average income of a cilizen for 
comparison. Such a procedure will give the proper 
proportion and at the same time will automatically 


eliminate the difference in price levels between 
countries compared, and the faculty of different 
citizens. 


With these general remarks on the: pre-requisites 
for the byilding up of 4 wealthy nation in mind, we 
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shall rapidly review the conditions prevailing in India. 
To get an adequate perspective to enable us to trace 
the influence of the policies of pyblic finance pursued 
in India, it will be necessary to survey, briefly, the 
economic state of the country immediately preceeding 
the present regime, leaving aside ancient India which 
bore the magnificance of the empires of Chandra- 
gupta, Ashoka etc. 


Assam Flood Relief Fund 
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Secretary, Gujara Provincial Congress 
Committee Ahmedabad 40-0-0 


Keshavial Virchand, 10; Chhotalal Bechardas Shah, 5; 
Manilal Shamaldas, 25, 
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Denationalisation: an Aspect 


[Acharya Ramadev sends the following interesting 
note under the heading ‘ Denationalisation: an Aspect.’ 
. M. K. G.] 


It is high time that the attention of thoughtful 
people in this country be drawn to an aspect of the 
question of denationalisation which is proceeding for 
some time past and has been accentuated since the 
decline of the Swadeshi movement in certain. parts of 
India at least. 

There is aclass of young men, particularly the sons 
of Indian clerks and officials, who have taken to aping 
the Europeans in the -matter of. dress, habits of 
smoking etc., and who have besides that developed a 
tendency towards despising their own countrymen in 
every way without being able to find equal status with 
the ruling race. They go so far as to insult and even 
ill-treat their own fellow-countrymen and ridicule their 
own elders. They often help to ruin their parents 
financially or to become corrupt. 

They assume European manners besides modes of 
dress and fashion in hair cutting and are taking to 
wearing English hats which by no means improve. their 
looks. They are unable to see that European clothes, 
especially of the male variety, are considered inartistic 
even by European art critics, who would fain change 
a fashion which was adopted after the French 
revolution from the poorer classes,—not that that 
would be anything to deprecate,—but it so happens 
that the dress of the Indian poorer classes also, though 
extremely simple, is really much more artistic and 
graceful. But the hat is a thing which particularly 
plays havoc with the looks of a man with a dark 
complexion, and this is what is coming into vogue 
much more than before among Indian youth. Any 
one with the least aesthetic taste would see the 
difference between the looks of the same man in a hat 
and a turban, especially if he happens to be a man of 
a dusky or brown complexion. It is so ridiculous 
that it is a wonder that its effect is missed by people, 


which is a sign of slave mentality. Not only that, but 


place a turban on the head of a fair-complexioned 
European, for whom the hat is nor so unsuitable, 
and you will: at once see the difference. A _ plain 
looking English wnilitary officer becomes avery 
handsome man when he wears a turban in military 
uniform as some of them have to eo And yet our 
people apart from the sense of national self-respect 
make themselves ridiculous by wearing an English hat. 
The same applies to European clothes, which must be 


of a very good cut indeed to suit an Indian to any 
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extent. But even if European dress were much more 
handsome than Indian costume, should we be so 
degraded as to adopt it out of a tendency to slave 
mentality? Have we gone so far in the loss of 
self-respect, that neither dress nor food nor language 
which has come down to us from our past will please 
us, but we must adopt foreign things which, however 
suitable to the climate and traditions .of the people to . 
whom they belong, are nothing short of ridiculous for 
us? You see people of this country speaking English 
among themselves, and some of us have a better 
knowledge of English than of the vernaculars of our 
forefathers. Is it not a matter for shame that we 
should rush down the path of denationalisation with 
such blind fury ? If our dress were were so ugly after 
all, a great writer like F. W. Bain, whose charming 
and wonderful Hindu tales ought to be known to 
every cultured Indian, would not have said about the 
Indian sadi of even the poorest woman, that it is 
simpler and miore graceful than the classic Greek 
costume, which is considered most _ graceful 
among European costumes, and all graceful European 
costume of the modern’ sort, barring senseless 
fashion made dress, tends to approach the same. 
Marie Correlli calls the male European costume most 
hideous, and compares the trousers to the legs of an 
elephant, while only such dress is artistic according . 
to men of aesthetic taste which while concealing the 
human figure at the same time reveals its outlines. 
European male costume has become more mechanical 
in this machine age, and has angles and square out- 
lines which are antagonistic to the beauty of nature 
which abhors such things and follows flattened curves 
which are acknowledged to be most beautiful, and which 
prevail in the human figure. Thus even from a beauty 
point of view Indian costume is superior. But we are 
concerned with the feeling of national self-respect 
though questions of grace and health are equally 
involved in the matter. Unfortunately people rush 
after foreign patterns and materials without thinking if 
they are healthier and more graceful or not. Gome 
even do this to avoid being insulted by Europeans 
and Eurasians in the trains, by trying to look like the 
latter at least in dress, and thus being mistaken for 
what they are not. Should any one with any self- 
respect try to avoid insult and injury by aping, thus 
doing the greatest injury to himself and his uation? 
One must Jaugh or weep, one is not sure which to do 


* If reform in clothing is necessary, let it be made to suit 
provincial needs by reople who understand something about tha 
matter but not like reform in music by theatres and harmoniumg 
which has been a deform instead, 
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people wearing 


sometimes, when one sees some 
have seen 


Khadi clothes but of English cut. I 
people wearing European breeches made of Khadi. 
If one has tried to get rid of slave mentality by wear- 
ing country-made stuff, why not be rid of this mentality 
in the matter of cut also? Is not your kudta and 
paijama, and turban and dhoti much more graceful ? 
To the aesthetician no less than to the patriot, still 
more reprehensible is the custom of half European 
half Indian costume. You see men in the ridiculous 
style of an English coat of half or full western cut, 
and a waist-coat over a shirt hanging out of the 
shalvar or paijama, or dhoti with or without neckties 
and collars. And high-heeled shoes especially in the 
case of Punjabi women who otherwise wear their own 
kudtas and paijamas or sadis, are not only uncomfortable 
but unhygienic also. 

How is it that the Japanese who have come abreast 
of Europe even in western culture, science etc., 
have not adopted European costume for all times and 
universally ? How is it that though they learn European 
languages for acquiring European science etc., they still 
talk in their own language and very few of those who 
know foreign languages can speak these languages 
fluently ? A Japanese always spe ks a foreign language 
haltingly, while innumerable In an: speak very good 
or perfect Engllsh, sometimes ven with an English 
accent, but fewer and fewer are kee ng up a standard of 
high efficiency in their own vernaculars. And yet who 
have mastered the European systems of culture and 
science better? We or the Japanese? It is obvious 
that the latter have derived greater benefit from it. 
We ride in foreign automobiles, but have not learnt 
to manufacture them. We know only how to burn 
petrol and wear out rubber tyres made in foreign lands 
from sometimes Indian rubber. To refer to clothes 
of foreign stuff if not cut would be a platitude now 
which does not hurt our 
are not capable of feeling compassion for our own 
poor who hunger from want of indigenous industries, 

Is it not time to turn our attention to some of 
these things? Insome matters Bengal and Maharashtra 
are ahead of other provinces. They still patronise the 
dholi and kudta to some extent there. It is almost 25 
years since I heard Bengali gentlemen saying that they 
discouraged foreign fashion in clothing by ridiculing 
those who persisted in wearing them by calling them 


uneducated. All really well educated people began to 
wear their own cut of clothes, and thus made the aping 
man ridiculous in the eyes of the people and their 
own eyes. And thus Bengal was able to overcome 
this tendency among the educated and the uneducated 


to a great extent. We must do the same in all other 
provinces. 
There was a time in India, say forty years ago, when 


a man felt as if he was trying to shake off the old 
slave mentality and its accompanying kowtowing to the 
foreigner by giving up his Indian costume associated 
with it and by adopting the clothes of freemen; namely 
Englishmen.* But that time has passed. Now the man 
who wears English cut of clothes should be truckler, 
and the free minded man should be proud of his Own. 

* In those days the English official disliked a man who 
adopted English clothes, but ncw he dislikes those who wear 


Indian cloth of Indian cut. This should open our eyes if nothing 
else can, 


national self-esteem if we. 


Two Worthy Records 
I 


I note in this article two instances of sustained 
progress showing what faith and application can achieve. 
One is an individual record, the other is an institu- 
tional one. 

The Khadi Exhibition that was held on the last 
“Gandhi Day’ under the auspices of the Gujarat 
Vidyapith had many features which are usually to be 
found in most other exhibitions held nowadays, and 
they therefore did not call for any special notice. 
There was one chart, however, in the charts section, 
which might be described as a special feature 
and provided an inspiring lesson to all interested in 
Spinning as a subsidiary occupation, wot as follawed 
by one intending to eke out a scanty livelihood, but hy 
one who pursued it as a sacred subsidiary occupation 
and to provide an example to those amongst whom he 
lived. His is not an accidental or experimental record 
of the striking achievement of a day, or a month, or 
even a year, but of three years of steady and sustained 
progress. When I have said subsidiary occupation, I 
must explain that the friend whose record of spinning 
I am going to describe here had a full seven to eight 
hours, working day of which he has kept a careful 
diary. The spinning was all done out of those working 
hours, and a regular account of this was maintained 
from day to day with the diligence and care of an 
efficient businessman. 


Here is the record: 


Samvat Days in Days of Yards of Daily Cloth made 
year theyear spinning yarn average Out of yarnin 
spun yards square yards 
1983 354 349 =: 1,64,000 470 57 
1984. 382 | 375., -9,36,900 -..? 620 82 
1985 355 350 3,55,466. 1,001 123 


Note 7. Failure to spin for 5 or 7 days in the 
year was due to ill health in the first and the third 
year and to bad weather conditions in the second 


year. 
Note 2. Towards the middle of the year 1985 
carding was taken up in addition to spinning, 890 
tolas being carded in 154 days, giving an average 

of 5% tolas a day. This however did not affect the 
spinning. In fact 1,64,640 yards were spun during 
the 154 days, giving a daily average of 1,069 yards. 

It will be noticed that as a result of his regularity 
and ‘steadfast faith the friend was able at the end of 
two years to do much more than double his daily 
average. I may inform the reader that the usual 
spinning speed of the friend is 325 yards an hour, so 
that having commenced in the first year with finding 
something like an hour and a half of leisure to 
occupy himself with spinning, he succeeded in the third 
year in finding not only three extra hours to spin, 
but about 45 minutes to card as well, during the 
last five months. Apart from the subjective Satisfaction 
derived from a feeling of something done regularly 
each day in the service of Daridranarayan, the material 
result achieved was by no means negligible. The 
average annual cloth consumption per head in India 
is calculated to be something like 134 square yards, 
The friend started with 57 square yards a year and 
had 123 square yards to his credit in the year just 
ended, with the result that he had every year not 
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uly and made presents to his friends 
as well. Though the friend is loath to see his name 
published, Ismay inform the © reader that there is 
nothing extraordinary about him, he is no loin-cloth 
wearer but is a well-to-do householder with wife 
and children. The only extraordinary thing about him 
is his faith and his regularity. 

I] 

The other record is not of an individual but an 
institution. I refer to the Vaishya Vidyashram of 
Sasavne (Colaba district) to which Gandhiji paid a 
visit nearly three years ago. The boys then presented 
to Gandhiji 1,60,000 yards of yarn spun by them 
during the month, and Gandhiji described the gift as 
worth its weight in gold. ‘For what is the value of 
gold, but the price of labour spent in obtaining it? Is 
your labour any the less? And it is more sacred inas- 
much as it has been all done in a Spirit of sacrifice.’ 
The visit laid the foundation of organised spinning in 
the school, and every year has been marked by 
increasing progress. On the last ‘Gandhi Day,’ they 
Started the novel experiment of devoting 24 hours to 
ginning, carding, spinning and weaving and sending the 
product to Gandhiji, The product which has now 
been received at the Udyoga Mandir is like the gift 
made three years ago. worth its weight {n gold. It is 
72 yards of cloth. The Headmaster of the School, 
Sjt.Dhavan, says in his letter that the first twelve 
hours were devoted to ginning, carding, spinning and 
getting the warp ready for the loom, and the next 
twelve hours were devoted to weaving the yara. The 
yarn was 5,04,000 yards, but al! of it could not be 
woven, Only as much was woven as could be finished 
in those sacred 24 hours. 

That however was a token, one might say, of 
personal love. But Sjt. Dhavan has sent along with 
his letter a report of work done during 5 terms which 
is a record of what earnest effort can do. Including 
the teachers and their families there are nearly 80 
people in the Vidyashram and all are pledged to spin for 
a period of 35 minutes every day. The following is 
the record of their progress : 


Term Months Cotton Slivers Yarn Cloth Value of 
carded made lbs. square clothin 

lbs, Ibs. yards Rs, 

Ist Term 1849 (5) cat 20 Bag. oo ee 
Qnd Term 1849 (4) 20 60 40 200° 835 
‘ist Term 1850 (5) S00 =. "05; 60°. 300-153 
2nd Term 1850 (3)* 20 25 40 180 77-4 
Ist Term 1851 (5) £55. P26) 225 147-8 


Some months ago some of the teachers and boys 
pledged themselves to spin enough for their clothing 
needs with the result that 11 boys and 7 others have 
now clothes prepared out of their own yarn. 

The present year being one of preparation according 
to the Calcutta. programme the boys devoted their 
holidays to hawking Khadi in the neighbouring areas 
and sold Rs. 1,500 worth of Khadi. Over and above 
spinning for their own needs, 16 members spin enough 
to send their monthly quota of a thousand yards as 
members of the Spinners’ Association. 

The cynic, I know, will indulge in some cheap 
sneer at what he would call this undesirable growth 
of ‘the Kbadi cult’ and its persistent advcriisement. 


~~ *There was plague during this term. 
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But I may add for his information, if it conveys 
anything to him, that the friend whose progress has 


been described in the first article was, 


before he joined the 


part of this 
Udyoga Mandir, a_ regular 
businessman, and the institution referred to in the 
second part is one mainly for Vaishya boys, run by 
Vaishyas (7. ¢., businessmen ) out of funds donated by 
a Vaishya merchant and contributed yearly by the 
Vaishya community of Maharashtra. The institution 
is exclusively for boys of the commercial class and 
the instruction is predominantly vocational. M. D. 


Our Brethren the Trees 

Gandhiji wanted to card some cotton and make 
slivers before going to bed, even though it was getting 
late. I went to put the bow etc. ready, and being in 
a hurry, I asked a local volunteer to fetch me from the 
garden some babul tree leaves, which one requires 
for applying to the gut of the bow. 

The boy brought me a large bunch, and as he 
handed it to me, I was surprised-to notice that each 
little leaf was tightly folded up. 


I took them to Gandhiji’s room. ‘Do you see, 
Bapu,”’ I said, “the little leaves have all gone to 
sleep!” 


““Of course,” replied Gandhiji, looking up with 
indignation and pity in his eyes. “Trees are living 
beings just like ourselves. They live and breathe, they 
feed and drink as we do, and like us they need 


sleep. It is a wretched thing to go and tear the 
leaves off a tree at night when it is resting! And 
why have you brought such a huge quantity? Only 


a few leaves were necessary. Surely you heard what 
I said at the meeting yesterday about the poor flowers, 
and how deeply it pains me that people should pluck 
those masses of delicate blossoms to fling in my face 
and hang round my neck. Was not it thoughtless to 
send some one out like that to worry and pain a tree 
at such a Jate hour when it had folded its leaves in 
sleep? We should feel a more living bond between 
ourselves and the rest of animate creation.” 

“Yes, Bapu, 1 know—I_ understand,” said 
I, hanging my head in shame. “It was very 
thoughtless of me. Ip future I will always go myself, 
and I will endeavour never again unnecessarily to 
disturb the peaceful sleep of the trees by plucking at 
their foliage after dark.’’ 

And I felt doubly ashamed of myself, as many and 
many a time have I gained comfort and guidance from 
our forest brethren. Often have I put my arms round 
the trunk of an old mighty tree and listened to his 
hushed words of wisdom and peace. 

How could I have been so heartless ! Mira 

[Let not the reader call this sentimental twaddle, or 
accuse me or Mirabai of hopeless inconsistency in that 
we swallow a camel when we eat vegetables by the 
cartload and strain at a gnat because we would not 
care to pluck a leaf from a tree having its night’s 
rest. ‘Even a butcher may be to a certain extent 
humane. Because a man eats mutton, he does not 
slaughter a berd of sheep when they are asleep. 
The essence of manliness consists in showing the 
utmost consideration to all life, animal as well as 


vegetable. He who in search of pleasure shows little 
consideration for others is surely less than man. He 
is thoughtless. M. K. G, 
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Zamindars and Talukdars 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Nothing during the recent.U. P. tour pleased me 
more than the way in which several young Zamindars 
and Talukdars had simplified their lives and fired by 
patriotic zeal were easing the burden of the ryots. I 
had heard fearful accounts of the alleged atrocities of 
many Zamindars and their mode of levying cesses 
legal and illegal on all conceivable occasions with the 
result that the ryot was reduced to serfdom pure and 
simple. 
Talukdars was a very pleasant surprise to me. 

But the improvement has to go further and be 
thorough. There is yet even among the best of them 
a wide gulf between themselves and the ryots. There 
is yet a great deal of patronising and self-satisfaction 
over the little that has been done. The fact is that 
whatever may be done is no more than a belated 
return to the ryots of their due. The hideous 
caticature of Varnashrama is responsible for the air 
of superiority that the so-called Kshatriya assumes and 
the status of inherited inferiority the poor ryot 
submissively recognises as his deserved lot in life. If 
Indian society is to make real progress along peaceful 
lines, there must be a definite recognition on the part 
of the moneyed class that the ryot possesses the same 
soul that they do and that their wealth gives them no 
superiority over the poor. They must regard themselves, 
even as the Japanese nobles did, as trustees holding 
their wealth for the good of their wards the ryots. 
Then they would take no more than a reasonable 
amount as commission for their labours. At present 
there is no proportion between the wholly unnecessary 
pomp and extravagance of the moneyed class and the 
squalid surrroundings and the grinding pauperism otf 
the ryots in whose midst the former are living. A 
model Zamindar would therefore at once reduce much 
of the burden the ryot is now bearing, he would come 
in intimate touch with the ryots and know their wants 
and inject hope intc them in the place of despair 
which is killing the very life out of them. He will 
not be satisfied with the ryots’ ignorance of the laws 
of sanitation and hygiene. He will reduce himself to 
poverty in order that the ryot may have the necessaries 
of life. He will study the economic condition of the 
ryots under his care, establish schools in which he 
will educate his own children side by side with those 
of the ryots. He will purify the village well and the 
village tank. He will teach the ryot to sweep his 
roads and clean his latrines by himself doing this 
necessary labour. He will throw open without reserve 
his own gardens for the unrestricted use of the ryot. 
He will use as hospital, school, or the like most of 
the unnecessary buildings which he keeps for his 
pleasure. If only the capitalist class will read the 
signs of the times, revise their notions of God- 
given right to all they possess, in an incredibly short 
space of time the seven hundred thousand - dung- 
heaps which today pass muster as viilages can be 
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The discovery therefore of so many young — 
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turned into abodes of peace, health and comfort. I 
am convinced that the capitalist, if he follows the 
Samurai of Japan, has nothing really to iose and every- 


thing to gain. There is no other choice than 
between voluntary surrender on the part of 
the capitalist o  superfluities and consequent 


acquisition of the real happiness of all on the 
one hand, and on the other the impending chaos into 
which, if the capitalist does not wake up betimes, 
awakened but ignorant, famishing millions will plunge 
the country and which not even the armed force that 
a powerful Government can bring into play can avert. 
I have hoped that India will successfully avert the 
disaster. The privilege I had of meeting intimately 
some of the young Talukdars in the U- P. has 
strengthened the hope. 


Public Finance and Our Poverty 
(By J. C. Coomarappa, M. A., B. Sc.) 
CHAPTER II 
India at the Beginning of the 19th Century 


Although for centuries past Indian history alternated 
with prosperity and adversity, peace and war, content- 
‘ment and oppression, benevolence and tyranny, on the 
whole, when we look at the general trend, we find 
India enjoyed a remarkable share of peace and 
prosperity as compared with the lot of the other nations 
of those days. All through mediaeval times, India 
occupied the centre of the economic activity of the 
world. Even the discovery of America was due to 
the eagerness with which the less developed nations of 
the West were seeking to get into direct trade relations 
with India. According to the standards then prevailing, 
India was highly industrialised. Foreign trade in 
those days consisted of small articles of great 
value, usually of the luxury type, exchanged for gold. 
As security and transport played an important part in 
the cost and transfer of goods, it was not worth while 
to. exchange for bulky and low-priced raw materials. 
Even Rome, in its height of power, complained of 
the drain of gold to India. No doubt the belief, that 
India is an incorrigible consumer of the precious 
metals, which persists to this day in spite of evidences 
to the coatrary, had its origin in the manner in which 
India’s foreign trade was paid for in ancient times. 
India was exporting manufactured articles and import- 
ing gold in exchange in the main. Her own raw 
materials were worked up by her own skilled artisans, 
and Indian? bottoms carried the wares to Europe, via 
the Persian Gulf and Arabia, on the one side, and to 
China and Japan on the other. Thus she was a 
veritable hive of activity, affording profitable employ- 
ment to her sons on land, on sea and in her cities. 
She had an admirable combination of outlets for the 
genius of her people. Her cotton was skilfully woven 
into fine muslins along the Eastern seaboard from 
Dacca to Musulipatam, and calicoes from Calicut on 


the Western coast. The trade in such fabrics with 
England, in the latter part of the 18th century, 


cssumed such proportions? that it 
protective tariff against 


raised a hue and 
Indian competition, 
1, Radhakumud Mookerji’s 4 Listury of Indian: Shipping, 
page 4. 


2. Balkrishna; Commercial Relalions between Be. land 
I. ndia, . Chap xX Sag = 
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The following _ lines which appeared in the 
Genileman’s Magazine in 1735 give some _ indication 
of the keenness of the competition of the Indian trade 
in England: 
“The silkworms form the wardrobes gaudy pride; 
_ How rich the vest which indian looms provide; 
Yet let me here the British Nymphs advise 
To hide these foreign spoils from native eyes; 
_ Lest. rival artists. murmuring for employ, 
With savage tage the envied work destroy.” 


Heavy duties were introduced? in England to safe- 
guatd British textile manufacturers from utter ruin. 
Cunningly wrought works of art in ivory and precious 
Stones were in great demand everywhere and the 
spices of Ind became proverbial. Silks, embroidery, 
and carpets catered to the aesthetic demands of the 
wealthy. 


The great maritime activity led to shipbuilding. 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji quotes from a letter dated 
16th December 1670, from the factors at Balasore to 
the Court of Directors in London, the following: 
““Many English merchants and others have their ships 
and vessels yearly built. Here is the best and well 
grown timber, in sufficient ‘plenty, the best iron upon 
the coast; any sort of iron work is here ingeniously 
performed by the natives, as spikes, bolts, anchors and 
the like. Very expert master builders there are 
several here; they build very well and launch with as 
much discretion as I have seen in any part of the 
world. They have an excellent way of making shrouds, 
stays, and any other riggiog for the ships.” Even? 
as late as 1802 ships and warships for England were 
built by India, and England borrowed* plans and 
designs from Indian builders. 


The beautiful buildings and canals as well as the 
public trunk roads, constructed during this period and 
existing to this day, bear eloquent testimony to the 
prosperity of the times. 


It is true, famines devastated the country in parts, 
but never the whole land, at any one time. The chief 
cause was mainly the shortage of grain following a 
drought, not the lack of purchasing power. It was a 
natural calamity rather than the result of the economic 
situation. Owing to the inadequate facilities of those 
days transport was both slow and arduous, making 
relief® work an almost insuperable difficulty. 


From time to time some foreign ruler would cast 
his envious eyes on the wealth of India, descend on 
the country and carry off the hoarded tréasures of the 
temples and palaces. A certain amount of loot by 
predatory armies was inevitable by the nature of events, 
but on the whole the ‘underlying’ population 
of peasants and artisans were allowed to carry on 
their respective avocations in peace. At all events, 
the means of wealth creation was not taken away 
from them by the invasion and the people were left 


1. Wm. Digby’s Prosperous British India, page 90. 

g, Radhakumud Mookerji’s 4 History of Indian Shipping, 
page 233. 

3, Radhakumud Mookerji’s A History of Indian Shipping, 
pago 244. 

4, Radhakumud Mooketji’s 4 History of Indian Shipping, 
page 260. 

5. A, Loveday’s History 4S Economics of Indian Famines, 

page 20. 


free to engage in production again. If, indeed, the 
wealth of a nation, taken as a whole, depends on the 
productivity of that nation, and not on the monetary 
accumulation, then we can safely say that those in- 
roads little interfered with the welfare of the people. 
Farming was looked upon as sacred, and warring 
princes scrupulously avoided any destruction or damage 
to agricultural property. It is easy to understand how 
ad invasion such as that of Nadir Shah in 1739 geed 
not cause untold misery by destroying the economic 
unity of the nation, though it may bring about a 
temporary disturbance. We can conceive of Ametica 
losing the wealth of a Rockfeller or of a Ford with- 
out much hardship to the nation; but it would inaeed 
be a sad plight if the livelihood of the farmers and 
the openings for employment of the labouring classes 
in industrial areas were taken away. ‘He who steals 
my purse Steals trash. Comparatively little injury is 
done if a man is robbed but is left with the means 
of supporting himself; on the other hand, if a skilled 
worker is robbed, his eyes put out, and his hands cut off, 
his condition is indeed miserable. Foreign invasions 
and tyrannical reigns did oppress the people for a 
while, but it was not long before the road to welfare 
was regained. 


Whether well or ill, the proceeds of taxation was 
spent in the land. The extravagances of the courts 
only went to encourage arts and crafts, as it meant a 
greater demand for the products of these. Eastern 
princes were well known for their patronage of 
scholars and artists. The nation as a whole benefited 
by its own total productivity. What it produced it 
consumed without having to hand over a share to an 
outsider. The administration itself being manned by 
the sons of the soil, the doors of public service were 
thrown open to the able amongst the intellectual 
classes, besides providing occupation for thousands of 
others. 

Village lands were assessed by their own Pancha- 
yats who had intimate personal kowledge of the 
locality and of the tax-payer. Although the tax rates 
appeared high, the human element and the personal 
touch in the government often led to bargaining and 
relief. The tax itself was based on the produce and 
so was proportionate. An option, to pay the tax either 


-in kind or in money, was extended to the farmers, 


thus supplying the needed safety valves to hardships 
that may be entailed otherwise. A surplus was 
available to the farmers and others as reserves? of 
grain against drought. The land was not swept clean 
of all its production, without laying aside a miargin of 
safety. 

Each village had its school? supported by 
lacd grants and it had its own officers in charge of 
the various departments* of local government, thus 
constituting a little democratic unit, 


own 


The following accounts from European travellers 
and observers of the conditions at the time in the 
North, South, East and West sections of the country, 
give us a picture of a flourishing country at the end 
of the 18th century. 


~~ 4, A, Loveday’s History and Economics of Indian Famines, 
page 21. 
2. J. Matthai’s Village Government in British India, Chap II, 
8. Ibid, page 16. 
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Bishop Heber describes Bharatpur State in his 
journal and says, “This countrys. . . . is one of 
the best cultivated and watered tracts which I have seen 
in India. The crops of corn on the ground were really 
beautiful; that of cotton. . . .a very good one. 
What is sure proof of wealth, I saw several sugar 
mills, and large pieces of ground where the cane had 
just been cleared. The population did not seem great, 
but the villages were in good condition and repair, 
and the whole afforded sc pleasing a picture of 
industry and was so much superior to anything I had 
been led to expect in Rajputana, which I had seen in 
the Company’s territories, that I was led to suppose 
that either the Raja of Bharatpur was an extreme 
exemplary and paternal governor or that the system 
of management adopted in the British provinces was 
less favourable to the improvement and happiness of 
the country than some of the Native States.” 

Another witness, Lt.-Col. Moore, bears the 
following testimony of the Mohammedan Prince ° Tipu 
of Mysore in the South: “ When? a person, travelling 
through a strange country, finds it well cultivated, 
populous with industrious inhabitants, cities well 
founded, commerce extending, towns _ increasing 
and everything flourishing so as to indicate 
happiness, he naturally concludes the form of Govern- 
ment congenial to the people. This is a picture of 
Tippu’s Government. . . We have reason to 
suppose his subjects to be bappy as those of any 
other sovereign. . . no murmurings or complaints 
were heard against him, though the enemies of Tippu 
were in power, and would have been gratified by any 
aspersions on his character.” 


Turning to the East, we get this description of 
Bengal from Mr. Holwell®: “ Here the property as well 
as the liberty of the people are inviolable. The traveller 
with or without merchandise becomes the immediate 
care of the Government, which allots him guards, 
without any expense, to conduct him from stage to 
stage.’’ And again: “ The rich province of Dacca was 
cultivated in every part. . . . Justice was adminis- 


tered impartially. . - . Jeswant Roy. . . had 
been educated in purity, integrity and indefatigable 
attention to business, and studied to render the 


Government of his province conducive to the generel 
ease and hapiness of his people. He abolished all 
monopolies and imposts upon grain. ”’ 

Regarding the West, Angetil du Perron observes 
the Mahratta country and says, “When I entered the 
country of the Mahrattas, I thought myself in the 
midst of simplicity and happiness of the golden age, 
where nature was as yet unchanged and war and 
misery were unknown. The people. were cheerful, 
vigorous and in high health,and unbounded hospitality 
was an universal virtue; every door was open, and 
friends, neighbours and strangers were aliké welcome 
to whatever they found.” 

From these pleasing pictures of a prosperous 
country at the beginning of the 19th century, let us 
turn to the state of India at the beginning of the next 
century. 


1. Bishop Heber’s Journal, Vol II, page 17, 

2. From Moore’s Narrative of the War with Tippu Sultan, 
page 201 (quoted from the Reform Pamphlet by Lajpat Rai). 

%. Lajpat Rai: Zngland’s Debt to India, pags 25, 
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=e Khadi and Honesty 


Sjt.C. Rajagopalachari sends me an _ interesting 
letter, which with the omission of personal references 
and one or two redundant passages I publish below: 


“ Felicitations. I admit that till now I have 
been indifferent regarding Kbhadi. But I have now 
realised that Khadi men are men who follow truth. 
The day before yesterday I went to Coimbator: 
Khadi Depot and bought 4 or 5 rupees worth of 
Khadi dhotis. I had with me notes of the value 
of Rs.10,000. I had these in a bundle which I 
placed along with my pav-bag on the table. I quite 
forgot about the money and left the depot. After some 
time, your manager saw the money and in the hot 
sun came to Podanur with it and after cross- 
examining me in many ways handed over the 
money to me. Had the money been left in any 
other shop Iam sure I would have lost the money. 
Because it was a Khadi shop, I recovered it. As 
long as I live I shall never forget Khadi. Crores 
of prostrations to you all. 


“IT offered Rs. 100 for his trouble, but he 
refused to take it and went away saying that it was 
wrong to taks presents. 


“As soon as possible I intend inviting you to 
my place and organising work according to your 


instructions. It fills me with pleasure that your 
people are so truthful. I have sent a letter of 
thanks.” 


_ This letter shows how unreasoning and illogical we 
are. Surely there is no necessary connection between 
honesty and Khadi. Even rogues must _ cover 
themselves and therefore may wear Khadi. I am 
sorry also to have to confess that not all the workers 
in the employ of the A. I. S. A. have always been 
found to be honest. Would that every one of them 
was incorruptible. But alas! Khadi service like every 
other service has its black sheep. And supposing for 
the moment that all Khadi servants were incorruptible, 
it is still possible for Khadi to be a huge mistake or 
an economic waste. But I know that many have come 
to Khadi not on the strength of its merits but on 
grounds irrelevant to Khadi, and I know too that some 
others have left off using Khadi not because it is an 
error but because they have not liked something some 
Khadi men have done or not done. Whilst therefore 
I do not mind the adventitious aid such as the 
possessor of the ten thousand rupees notes promises 
to give, Khadi to be stable must stand on its own 
unassailable merits. These are fortunately being 
proved day after day. 


The other reflection the foregoing letter gives rise 
to is somewhat humiliating. Why sbould any one run 
into ecstasies because some one is found to possess 
the ordinary honesty of not stealing other people’s 
property? Have we fallen so low that a man forget- 
fully leaving valuables in a shop may not feel as safe 
about them as if they were in his possession? At any 
rate this letter has a lesson for men and women in 
Khadi service. Their honesty may bring rich votaries 
to the altar of Daridranarayan. And He needs them 


all. 
M. <i G, 


December 5, 1929 
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Agriculture and Cattle 


[The following thought-provoking extracts! have 
been taken from the statement submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture by Mr.Sam Higginbottom, 
Principal, Allahabad Agricultural Institute (Vol. VII 
U. P. evidence, pp. 539, 547-553). In order to benefit 
by his observations, one need not agree with every- 
thing that Mr. Higginbottom says. For instance his 
vigorous attack on the doctrine of transmigration 
reminds one of the accounts written by foreigners who 
travelled in India in the sixteenth century and is alto- 
gether beside the point, for the Hindus’ unwillingness 
to kill has nothing to do with that doctrine but is only 
an application of the law of love from the benefits of 
which Hindus would not exclude the lower animals as 
followers of other faiths seem to do. V. G. D. J 


Damage from Wild Animals 

Another subject for investigation is the damage 
caused by wild animals, the causes that underlie 
much of this, and the remedies, if any, to be applied. 
I have been looking into the damage caused by wild 
animals and I am greatly disturbed by what I find. 
I have discussed this with a number of qualified 
observers, and they put the average loss of grain crops 
and fodder crops from 10 to 20 per cent, of the total 
yield of India. In many parts commercial orcharding is 
almost impossible, due to the depredations of monkeys, 
flying foxes, porcupines, jackals, squirrels, rats, wild 
pig, deer, wandering cattle, green parrots, wild pigeon, 
peacock and other grain-eating birds. It is not only that 
these animals between them destroy anywhere from 10 
to 20 percent. of the cultivated crops of India, but for 
fear of their depredations many farmers do not grow 
crops which would be more profitable than the crops 
they do grow. For instance while India has three-fifths 
of the world’s sugarcane acreage it grows two-fifths of 
the world’s sugarcane. It imports anywhere from half 
a million to a million tons of sugar. While the 
Government sugarcane breeder has produced canes for 
India the equal of any cane on earth, the spread of 
these good canes is very slow, because they are not 
so tough and woody and fibrous as ate some of ‘the 
indigenous canes. They are therefore a greater prey 
to wild animals. If India grew the best canes, she 
could not only meet all her own sugar requirements but 
would have a surplus. In a country predominantly 
vegetarian sugar as a source of energy in the diet is 
relatively of greater importance than in other countries. 
The per capita consumption of sugar in India is only 
one-fifth that of the United States and Canada. 

I have evidence from an estate of 1,300 acres, of 
which 300 acres are cultivated, that 20 watchers, men 
and boys, are on the pay roll all the time, employed 
to drive away the monkeys of which it is estimated 
there are over 2,000 on the estate. In spite of the 
20 men and_ boys employed, the monkeys destroy 
at least 50 per cent. of all the vegetables grown 
and 20 per cent. of the field crops. Before the 
monkeys came in there, an orchard was sold for 
Rs. 500 or Rs. 600 a year. It now sells for Rs. 30. 
Owing to the religious belief of many of the people 
of India, it is difficult to discuss this problem without 
appearing to offend their religious susceptibilities. 
Greater than any other cause of India’s poverty is the 
doctrine of transmigration or reincarnation, The 


economic aspect of this doctrine needs to be studied, 
because in the midst of a dense population a belief in 
it keeps alive a great many animals that enter into 
direct competition with man for the produce of the 
soil. The average annual economic loss entailed is 
much greater than the Imperial Government and 
Provincial Governments receive from all sources to 
run the country. Regarding the cattle, regarding the 
the surplus wild animals, an outsider can do little. If 
there is any improvement, it must come from within 
the fold of Hinduism, and I often wonder what would 
happen if the Hindu scholars would search their 


scriptures. Could they not find some way out of the 
present serious position ? 


Fertilisers 

Much greater use could be made of natural 
fertilisers than is now done. Common cattle manure 
will yield a much greater profit when put on the soil 
and ploughed in than when turned into cakes and 
burnt as fuel. In and about Allahabad the custom is 
for a contractor to pay the goval anywhere from one 
rupee to two rupees per month per animal for the 
right to take the manure and turn it into cakes for fuel. 
The urine is almost invariably wholly wasted, that is 
where there is no bedding to soak it up and then 
send it to the field as manure. If the animals stand 
on dirt floor, the dirt is not taken ut and used as 
manure and replaced by fresh dirt. A cow ora 
buffalo in full milk weighing from 900 to 1,500 Ibs. 
will make from 60 to 100 Ibs. 


day. 75 per cent. of the 
food will appear in 


of manure per 
chemicals in the 
the manure, that is, the 
chemical ingredients which are usually bought as 
commercial fertilisers, nitrogen, potash and phos- 
phorus. If these are returned to the soil there will be 
great increase in fertility, to say nothing of the 
organic matter which is so valuable for improving 
the soil, increasing its friability and water bearing 
capacity. The manure the goval sells for Re.1 to Rs. 2 
on chemical analysis is worth anywhere from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 8 per month, and would pay a farmer to put it 
on land at that price. There is a great waste of 
other animal manures due to caste and various religi- 
ous and social prejudices. In the matter of the 
utilisation of the home-made manures, India is the 
most extravagant country on the face of the 
earth. This is one reason why she is one of 
the poorest. The failure to utilise the bone, most 
of which is exported, the burning of the cowdung, 
the unwillingness to use other animal manures, unless 
on the part of low caste people, because higher caste 
people could not touch it, causes a loss of fertility 
that is very great. India wastes what could make it 


rich if properly used, and what makes other countries 
much less favourably situated agriculturally rich. On 
the Agricultural Institute we follow the system of 
trenching where all manure, stable litter, weeds that cattle 
will not eat, waste paper and all organic matter of 
any kind are trenched. . . . After twenty years I 
am convinced that for the conditions round about 
Allahabad this is the most economical use of manure. 
When I speak to the Indian villager about using his 
cattle manure as fuel, he says it is bad, but he has 
no other fuel. If the people of India were not so 
prone to destroy ruthlessly young trees that have been 
planted out, there is enough waste land or land along 
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paths or roadsides where quick-growing trees could 
be plamted, so that almost every village could have an 
abundant supply of wood for fuel. This is where co- 
operation has a chance to prove its value. Again if 
the village farmer would put his cowdung on the land, 
he could increase the crop. He could sell the surplus 
and with the proceeds therefrom buy himself a good 


blanket or quilt or bedding. He would not need 
so much fuel to keep warm. The poor villagers 
of India keep themselves warm in the cold 


weather, not through having an adequate supply of 
clothing, but through burning cowdung, leaves, twigs and 
grass and stubble, all of which would return much 
more if put into the soil. 

Then too large districts of India can be taught to 
use coal as fuel if there could be on the market a 
cheap, economical coal-burning stove or grate adapted 
to the Indian village and not to the European kitchen. 

The Cattle Problem 

The cattle problem of India is extremely complex. 
On the one side you get men saying that the 
present high prices of caitle and dairy products 
are due to an insufficient number of cattle in India; 
that the slaughter of cattle and the export of catile 
impoverishes India. On the other side, you get those 
who say that India has far too many cattle, either for 
the food supplies or the economic needs of the country. 
The importance of this question to India is so great 
that Government would be wise to put on a strong 
committee to tour the country and learn the facts at 
first hand. This committee should have representatives 
of all shades of opinion, and its instructions might 
include the study of the economic aspects of the 
cattle problem. . : | 

I saw some figures . in The Indian Social 
Reformer of 12th June, 1926 (p. 640). The figures 
given are the number of cattle per 100 pf population: 


In India 59 In Cape Colony 120 
In Denmark 74 In New Zealand 150 
In the United States 79 In Australia 259 
In Canada 80 In the Argentine 


Republic 323 
In Uruguay 500 

Assuming these figures are correct, without analysis 
they are apt to be mislsading. In the first place, 
in most of the countries outside India, the cattle are 
divided into two classes, milk cattle and beef 
cattle. In the case of the dairy breeds almost all 
the females that have a good conformation and good 
constitution are kept, but any that are faulty are 
ruthlessly destroyed. In the case of the males, 
only the bull calves from the best cows are kept alive 
for breéding purposes; the rest are used for human 
food as veal. In the case of Denmark and New 
Zealand, which are pre-eminently countries that have 
gone in strongly for dairying and are therefore very 
prosperous countries, a good dairy cow produces more 
profit per year on the average than any oiher bovine 
form. They strive to increase the production of milk 
and butter per individual cow rather than to increase 
the number of cattle. It costs less to produce 10,000 
lbs. of milk from one cow than to produce 10,000 Ibs. 
of milk from five cows. High producing cows produce 
cheap milk. Low producing cows produce dear milk, 
That is why milk is so dear in India. In the west of 
the united States, in most of Canada, in Cape Colony, 
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in the Argentine and Uruguay the greater emphasis is on 
the beef breeds, where cattle are bred especially for the 
meat they will produce. The recent phenomenal prosperity 
ef the Argentine and Uruguay is due to fact that their 
exports of greatest value are shiploads of chilled beef 
sent to Europe. Also breeders from these countries 
go to the British cattle sales and pay thousands of 
pounds per head for the best bulls of the beef breeds 
to improve the beef in their own countries. ~ It would 
be found upon analysis that a large majority of the 
cattle in the beef countries are under two years of age. 
The only ones over that age are the breeding cows and 
bulls. The fashion for beef today in beef-eating 
countries is for well-fed animals from 10 to 18 months of 
age. They call it ‘ baby beef.’ It is much more profit- 
able for the breeder than to keep cattle for 3 or 4 years. 
An analysis of the figures, for the. cattle of India 
would reveal the fact, that a very large number of 
cattle, I should say from 10 to 15 per cent. of the 
cattle population of India, consists of old cows and 
bullocks too old to work or breed, barren heifers and 
cows, and deformed and useless animals for either 
milk or draft. In any other country except India 
these animals would not be allowed to live. They 
consume the food needed by the working animals. 
From my experience with cattle in India it would be 
a kindness to kill a great many of the extremely old 
and deformed cattle. They are often turned out 
by their owners who will not kill them to become 
the prey of wild animals. This is an exquisite form 
They are not properly fed, and they 
generally die of semi-starvation after lingering misery. 
A quick death will cause much less suffering, and as they 
are going to die anyhow, it is better to end their misery. 
(To be continued) 


‘The Story of Bardoli’ 
Mahadev Desai who was the literary secretary of 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel during the Bardoli Satyagraha 


campaign wrote some months ago the history of that 


great and eventful struggle in Gujarati. Sardar 
Vallabhbhai had intended that an English edition too 
should be published so that a wider public may be 
jn possession of a faithful record of the events. 
Mahadev Desai had first-hand and intimate knowledge 
of most of the stirring events of those exciting times. 
He has now placed before the public an English 
edition. In view of the impending upheaval during 
the coming year, the book should be read by 
every national worker. The text covers 323 pages and 
including the appendices and the index extends to 


363 pages. It is published by the Navajivan Press at 
Rs 2/8 cardboard binding with Khadi hack. It contains 
a specially prepared map, fine illustrations and a 
helpful glossary. M. K. G, 
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Anti-Untouchability Campaign 

The trustees and the others concerned 
Opening to the so-called untouchables of 
temples in Jabalpur and one 
congratulations for their timely action. By it they 
have rendered a service to Hinduism and India and 
brought fresh hope to the ‘untouchables’ who had 
begun to show signs of impatience. It is impossible 
to avoid an exhibition of impatience and worse, if 
after having awakened them to a sense of their awful 
position, we do not succeed in easing it for them 
before it becomes too late. They must drink the 
ozone of freedom just as much as the so-called higher 
classes expect to do asa result of the mass awakening 


in the 
eight 
in Bombay deserve 


that has come into being. We Hindus may not 
expect freedom so long as we hold a fifth of our- 
selves as bondmen unfit even to be touched and 


sometimes even to approach us within a certain 


distance or to be seen by us. 


Lalaji Memorial 

Writing from memory on the collection for Lalaji 
Memorial in the U. P. I said over Rs. 30,000 was collected. 
Sjt. Purushottamdas Tandon sends me a reminder and I 
have now the figures before me that the total collected 
during the tour was [s.42,138-8-9. This is apart 
from the sums collected before the tour and the sums 
promised during the tour but not yet realised. But 
whilst the actual total is more satisfactory than I had 
thought, my complaint that the U. P. has not done enough 
justice to the memory of a great pariy stands. I 
hope that Sjt. Tandon will undertake another collection 
tour and not rest till the U. has paid at least 
Rs. 1,00,000. . 


Bet ads College; Collection . 


The Principal, Hindu College, Delhi, writes: 


“As promised, I am _ sending you an insured 
envelope for Rs. 800 (rupees eight hundred) only, 
Rs. 500 for Khaddar and Rs 300 for Lajpat Rai 
Fund on behalf of the students of my College. 


“T may point out that while reading the detailed 
account of your Delhi tour in the issue of 14th 
November of Young India, I failed to find, any 
mention of your visit to my College when my 
students presented to you an address and promised 
to send you the amount mentioned above, nor did 
I find any mention of Rs 75 which were given to 
you then and there as the amount collected by 
auctioning the College address,” 


an a nn 
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The amount actually received was duly included in 
the total for Delhi in the usual columns, and I am 
grateful for Rs. 800 now received. No doubt no 
mention was made in the notes even as none was 
made of several other important and interesting items. 
It was impossible to take such a detailed notice of all 
the events. Only the most outstanding items were 
selected out of the many in a crowded programme in 
a tour which had to be finished during half the time 
required for covering such a vast area as that of the 
United Provinces. 


M. K. G. 


U. P. National Service 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It was a bappy idea of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
during my recent tour to ask for funds for forming a 
national service for the province. Rs. 12,036-15-9 
were collected for the purpose. Though the sum is 
not adequate for the purpose intended, it is a goodly 
sum as a nucleus. The idea of having a national 
service is not new. Ever since 1920 it has been before 
the country. But Pandit Jawaharlal has given it a 
shape and a habitation. National work must suffer so 
long as we have to depend upon volunteers who give 
only a part of their time and that too by fits and 


starts. Permanent work requires permanent whole 
time workers. This can best be done by each 
province establishing its service in accordance 
with its needs and out of funds’ collected 
locally. Feeling hampered at every step for 
want of trained and tried permanent workers, Pandit 
Jawaharlal seized the opportunity that the — tour 


gave him of getting funds. I hope now that no time 
will be lost in framing rules and inviting applications. 
Untouchability, Hindu Muslim unity, boycott of foreign 
cloth, total prohibition, national education &c. can 
absorb a large number of permanent workers. Indeed 
our ideal should be to have at least one worker to 
every one of the seven hundred thousand villages. But 
apart from the A. I. S. A. we have hardly a worker 
even for every district. All the provinces will naturally 
watch the coming U. P. national service organisation. 
Experience teaches that any such service to be truly 
national and permanent, though a creation of 
the Congress, must stand outside of its varying politics 
and must enjoy complete responsible self-government. 
We must be able to give an absolute assurance to 


s our workers that they will not be subject to dismissal 


with the annual change in the elected office-bearers of 
the Congress. This assurance is possible only under 
an autonomous board with wel] devised constitution, 
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Agriculture and Cattle 
II 
The Cattle Problem ( Contd. ) 

The unwillingness to take animal life does not 
mean that animals in India are treated with more kind- 
ness than they are in other countries. One of the 
appalling things in India is the callous indifference to 
animal suffering. I spent a week in Bombay from the 
9th to the 16th of October, 1926. I observed very 
carefully the oxen passing to and from the docks 
pulling the loads. By actual account over 97 per cent. 
of the oxen that came under my observation had their 
tails disjointed from being twisted by their drivers. 
It is not that the tail is disjointed, and then the 


joints are replaced, but the tail is then left 
disjointed. In most cases the animals’ tails were 
disjointed in several places. Any one who has 


caught a cricket ball wrong and disjointed his little 
finger knows how harmful that can be even after it 
has been put back into its place. Again I noticed 
animals being goaded most cruelly, beaten with big 
sticks, forced to work with gall sores under the yoke. 
I know of no country where cattle are so badly 
treated as they are in India. Very frequently the 
professional goval who takes his cow and milks it as 
be goes from house to house does not allow the calf 
to get enough milk to grow. A poor, underfed, stunted 
animal results. While it is true that whole milk is far 
too expensive to feed the calves in India, it is also 
true that after the first two weeks the calves can be 
fed on skim milk. and milk substitutes, so that the 
calf can be well fed, well nourished, and make a 
normal, healthy growth for much less cost than when 
whole milk is used. . 

Again in most of these countries the ox is not 
needed as a draft animal; horses are used whereas in 
India a large majority of the males are used for draft 
purposes. In the countries outside of India where 
cattle are used for draft purposes, cows are used for 
ploughing as well as oxen. 
continental Europe by daylight, and have noticed a 
very large number of mature cows with big udders 
that were engaged in pulling the ploughs. From the 
standpoint of milk production this is very bad. 

While the cattle of India, measured by European 
standards, are not economical or of first rate quality, with 
few exceptions they are without question the best 
iropical cattle in the world. . . ,» The immunity to 
disease, the ability to stand a hot climate, the very 
high digestive efficiency of Indian cattle are all factors 
of very great importance and value. .. . 

My observation leads me to believe that there are 
far too many cattle in India today for the work needs 
of the country and for the cattle food supplies. After 
careful study, for a number of years, of the facts relating 
to cattle, I have come to the conclusion that India 
suffers an annual economic loss due to the surplus 
and inefficient cattle of over two crores of rupees. At 
least 90 per cent. of the cows do not produce enough 
milk and offspring, manure, bones and hide to pay for 
their food, stabling and care. About 80 per cent. of 
the oxen do not give a return in work and manure and 
hide and bones enough to cover their cost of 
production and maintenance. One goes to the fairs in 
most parts of India, and prices the three year old ox, 


Rs, 250 to Rs. 350 at three 


Twice I have crossed 7 
‘the Government 


just ready to be broken into work, and there makes a 
rough estimate of the cost of production of the 
bullocks. He will be struck with the fact that tbe 
breeder must have exceedingly cheap fodder and milk 
to rear them on, and must not put a high value on the 
labour of those who care for them. Three year old 
oxen sell from Rs. 40 to 75 each, even where there is 
abundant grazing and milk sells at 20 lbs. to the 
rupee. This would prove up on strict accounting to 
have involved the breeder in a loss of money. Again, 
there are very few parts of India where a cow would 
pay if she gave'less then 2,000 lbs. of milk per year. 
My observation leads me to believe, that 90 per cent. 
of the cows of India give less than 1,000 lbs. of 
milk in a year. There are half.a dozen so-called dairy 
breeds of cattle in India: the Sahiwal, the Khaneval, 
the Montgomery, the Sindhi, the Kosi, the Hariana, the 
Hissar &c. In certain cases some of these herds 
have been kept fairly pure by the Government Military 
Dairy authorities. Inferior animals have been weeded 
out for a number of years. The latest I heard was 
that there was no purebred herd of Indian cattle 
consisting of 50 animals and over that averaged 3,000 
lbs. of milk per mature cow per year. As far as my 
observation goes, less than 25 per cent. of the cows 
of the dairy breeds of India give over 2,000 lbs. of . 
milk. This 25 per cent. may be on an economic 
paying basis, but the 75 per cent. involye an annual 


- economic Oss / 6200 es 


Few. people in India understand that one cow 
‘giving 10,000 Ibs. of milk per year gives more profit 
than 50 cows giving 1,500 or 2,000 Ibs. of milk per 
year, to say nothing of the smaller outlay for barns, 
pasture, labour &c., and if the bullock from such a 
cow weighs 1,500 lbs. ot more, it is worth from 
years of age, whereas a 


bullock weighing 600 Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. is worth 


from Rs. 40 to Rs. 100, and does not pay to rear. 


So my suggestion for improving the breeds of live- 
stock in India would be to continue the policy of 
Military Dairies and the Imperial 
Dairy expert in collecting and carefully maintaining 
herds of the best Indian breeds, and by a process of 
selection and rejection of all below a certain standard, 
gradually build up profitable herds of indigenous 
cattle. This should be a field where the large land- 
owner could serve his country. . .. 

One very practical way of improving the cattle of 
India would be to breed only from the best; to prevent 
the maimed, the halt, the undersized and the unfit from 
breeding. Allow them to live to a good old age if 
need be, but breed only from the best. In a few 
years most of the unfit would have disappeared, and 
the whole standard of the quality of Indian cattle 
raised without doing any violence to religious 


sentiments. 
(To be continued) 
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The Third Class Carriage 


I was a third class Passenger from Allahabad. to 
Patna on 20th November last. 

The railway Carriage was small, and about as dirty 
as usual, but there was room to lie down, so I spread 
a rug and fell into a weary sleep. Before long, 
however, I was woken up by some one pulling at my 
feet. The carriage was filling up, and two women were 
wanting to sit on the seat where I was lying. So I 
turned up my rug, leaving myself room for reading 
and writing, and started work, 

“Where have you come from?’ enquired the 
woman next to me, 

* Allahabad, and I’m going to Patna,’ 

“And where do you live?’ she asked, looking at 
me more closely, and eyeing my Khadi. 

*Gandhiji’s Ashram in Gujarat.’ 


‘Ah!’ she replied—and a long. string of 
questions followed, in which a man sitting opposite 
joined. I was vainly trying to get on with some 


writing, but the woman’s curiosity knew no bounds. 
Every time I recommenced writing she would break 
in with another question, but so gently and naively 
put, that one had to listen and give a reply. At last 
she began to get drowsy, and with a final word 
begging me to take her to the Ashram, dropped off 
to sleep. The man opposite carried on the conversa- 
tion a little longer, and then he too dozed off. 

I returned to my writing, thinking to get on with 
it at ease, but the crush in the carriage now began 
to get worse and worse, and I saw, that before long, 
there would be no more room even to wield a pen. 
At the next station, although our compartment had 
become crammed to suffocation, the crowd from the 
platform made a headlong attack on us, and as the 
door was unopenable owing to the people jammed up 
against it on the inside, forced their way in through 
the windows, dragging in boxes, beddings, and goodness 
knows what not along with. them! For some five 
minutes there was a free fight—the chaos and noise 
were unspeakable—but no official thought fit to come 
near. 

The train -now moved off, and those who bad 
forced their way in through the windows had, some- 
how or other, to come to terms with those already 
inside. Thanks to the extraordinary adaptability and 
innate gentleness of the Hindu nature this was quickly 
possible. One or two men scrambled up into the 
already overloaded luggage racks, some perched on 
the back of the middle seats, others squatted on their 
baggage or on the floor, and those who could find 
no resting place anywhere, stood pressed up against 
the end of the carriage. 

We had now become 34 men, 2 boys, 4 women 
and 2 babies in a carriage labelled as accommodation 
for 12 soldiers | 

While the train was moving, there was air enough 
to breathe, but whenever we stopped at a station, the 
breeze ceased, and to make matters worse, those by 
the windows shut them up tight to prevent any further 
onslaught from outside. The heat became unbearable, 
and some of those who were standing began to show 
signs of fainting. By still more squeezing, room was 
at last found for these to sit, and in this state we 
travelled on for hours and hours. 
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The burning heat ‘of the U. P. 
changed to the damp chill 
take any refreshment, even though I had some in 2 
basket under the seat, was out of the question +0 
reach the latrine was equally an impossibility and even 
reading had now to be abandoned, owing to want of 
light. Squeezed up in extreme discomfort one had 
patiently to wait for the end. 

When we at last reached Patna, it required a 
Herculean feat to extricate oneself and one’s luggage 
from the carriage, and if it had not been for a kind 
Khadi wearing gentleman who happened also to be 
getting out at Patna, and who helped me in the 
struggle, I doubt if I should ever have been able to 
clear myself and my baggage in time. 

I have travelled thousands of miles in third class 
carriages throughout the length and breadth of India 
during the last four years, and my experience is that 
ordeals of this kind are of common occurrence. 

Such a condition of things would be utterly 
impossible in any well governed country. Mira 

[ Having become a Mahatma, although I have 
resumed third class travelling for the past twelve 
months or more, my experiences of overcrowding that 
more than resemble Mirabai’s can only date back to 
1915 to 1917. These were duly recorded in the press 
at the time I had gone through them. I had however 
flattered myself with the belief that as a consequence 
of these disclosures, overcrowding had been at least 
made bearable. But I see that I was mistaken. The 
railway management is no respecter of persons so far 
as non-Europeans or un-anglicised Indians are concerned. 
For Europeans and anglicised Indians there is no 
doubt mere than needed comfort in third class 
carriages For the 60,17,78,000 third class passengers 
who made in 1925-26 payment of Rs. 34,76,45,000 to 
the railways, they must be content to be ‘ packed like 
sardines’ in boxes.. Though they pay fares as 
passengers having wants of the same kind as. Ist and 
20d class passengers, they are treated as if they were 
so many parcels to be thrown in a heap into a luggage 
van. If Mirabai had exercised the privilege of her 
colour and birth she would either not have gone 
through the experiences she has, or if she 
had, her complaint would have been heard in the 


day gradually 
of the Bibar night. To 


proper quarters. Let the reader and the others 
concerned ponder over the following instructive 
figures for 1925-26: 
Passengers 
1st 2nd Inter Third 


Numbers in thousands 


Income in thousands 
of rupees 


11,69 1,04,87 1,40,09 60,17,78 


1,20,42 1,89,42 1,59,61 34,76,45 
M. K. G.] 
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An Important Award 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The award given by the Umpire, Divan Bahadur 
Krishnalal Mohanlal Jhaveri, in the matter referred 
to him by the unofficial permanent arbitration board 
appointed voluntarily by the Ahmedabad Millowners’ 
Association and the Textile Labour Union is, as the 
reader will recognise from the text printed elsewhere, an 
important document. The Umpire’s judgment is a 
preparation evidencing a careful study of the facts of 
the case and is a bold enunciation of the doctrine that 
when ‘the worker does not get enough wages to 
enable him to maintain a suitable standard of living, ’ 
“he can ask his employer to pay him wages which 
would enable him to do so.” The contention advanced 
by labour for the past many years and denied by 
employers that it is entitled to a living wage has been 
wholly accepted, as I maintain it was bound to be, 
by the Umpire. It is also worthy of note that he has 
found as a matter of fact that the average earnings of 
families of Jabourers including the lowest paid and the 
highest paid are not more than Rs. 40 per month and 
the expenses not less than Rs. 50 per month. Now 
the matter referred to the Umpire was the demand 
made by labour for full restoration of the cut of 
15% made in 1923 by the millowners in labour 
wages. The learned Umpire having granted the conten- 
tion that labour is entitled to a living wage and that 
as a matter of fact Ahmedabad textile labour is not 
getting such a wage, it is not easy to understand why 
the whole of the cut has not been restored, The 
reader will note that even the restoration of the whole 
cut would not send up the wage to Rs. 50 per month, 
The only explanation I can discover for this discrepancy 
between the finding on the theory and its actual 
enforcement in terms of wages is that the Umpire was 
afraid of his own finding, or that he hesitated to 
condemn, even by implication, the action of the 
millowners in making the cut in 1923, and that too not 
by arbitration, but by an arbitrary exercise of their 
power to coerce labour. For whilst it is quite true 
that the condition of the mill industry was not as 
prosperous as it was inthe war period, it was a 
period of merely less profits, not of loss and encroach- 
ment upon capital. The question of cut can occur, if 
at all, only when the wages are so good me to 
leave a margin after paying for living €xp2nses and 
when the industry concerned has to face an actual 
deficit. But the men are wedded to the Principle of 
arbitration and therefore they must cheerfally 
submit to the Umpire’s decision even though they 
do not get the full restoration of the’ cut, The 
must thankfully accept what the Divan Bahadur ee 
allowed, and perseveringly and peacefully work for 
the balance. Indeed there can be no rest for them o 
the employers so long as the living wage ; 
actually reached and better housing and Other ordinar 
comforts are not secured. But it will be a ara 
gain if strikes become unnecessary and the principle 


is not 
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of arbitration is strictly adhered to by both parties. 
In spite therefore of the partial failure of the men, 
I tender my congratulations to the Divan Bahadur 
for the labour of love that he gave to the task that 
was entrusted to him and for the prompt and 
impartial manner in which he approached the difficult 
question referred to him by both the parties. 


Public Finance and Our Poverty 


(By J. C. Coomarappa, M. A., B. Sc. ) 


CHAPTER Ill 
India at the Beginning of the 20th Century 

Let us again put into the witness box a few 
European observers. We can well begin with no less 
a person than the Premier of England, Mr. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, who says, “ Fort days and days one goes 
through the land and sees nothing but thin bodies 
toiling, toiling, toiling, trudging, trudging, trudging. 
India is the home of the poverty-stricken and this was 
borne in upon me all the more that its poverty was 
embodied in forms of the most perfect human grace.” 
And later he declares, “The poverty? of India is not 
an opinion, it is a fact.” 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield writes to the Datly News as 
follows: “I have® just returned from a study of the 
Indian problems on the spot and cannot urge too 
earnestly before your readers the intense pathos of 
seeing village after village, village after village, with 
all the men, still more the women and _ children, 
showing those pitiful signs of a daily struggle to live, 
with only half enough to live upon. 38 

‘“‘T have seen the poverty of the English villages 
and the desolation of the London slums (and a doctor 
in the slum sees more of the real poverty of the 
homes than a parson does), but I have seen nothing 
that haunts me more than the spectacle of these brave, 
honest, hard-working, economical people, toiling on 
week after week, with only a piece of coarse bajri or 
jovari bread and a handful of pickles to keep it down 
and a drink of butter-milk twice a day. 

“There is no declared famine in India at the present 
time (1902), but I have visited scores of villages and 
have entered many a house and have found the corn 
bin empty or nearly empty. 

“What does this mean? It means that their scanty 
harvest has already been sold to pay the tax and that 
in another two months they will have nothing at all 


left.”” ; 
The Rev. J. Knowles,* of the London Missionary 


Society, witnesses: “In my own missionary experience 
l once carefully investigated the earnings of a con: 
gregation of 300 and found the average amounted to 
less than a farthing a head per day. They did not 
live; they eked out an existence.’ 

Prof. Gilbert Siater, of London, 
the poverty of India as a ‘ grim fact.’ 

As recently as last year (1927) Dr. Rutherford 
observed that ‘everywhere® the struggle for existence 
was terrible’ and after describing the privations the 
villagers suffered, he goes on to say: ‘Perhaps my 


pronounces 5 


1 J. R. MacDonald: The Awakening of India, page 140, 


2 Ibid, page 159. 

3 Win, Digby's The Ruining of India, page 149, 

4 Wm. Digby's Prosperous British India, page 106, 

5 P. Pillai; Hconomic Conditions in India, page XII. 
6 V. H Rutherford; Modern India, page 106, 
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Steatest horror and anguish arose from the facts, 
firstly, that I was a British citizen, was responsible 
for their physical condition, leading to a slow and 
painful death, inasmuch as I. was responsible for the 
Government which failed to prevent famines by greater 
Schemes of irrigation and by reducing the assessment 
of land.” 

The economist, H. M. Hyndman, opines:1. “ Even 
as we look on, India is becoming feebler and feebler, 
the very life blood of the great multitude under our 
tule is slowly, yet ever faster, ebbing away.” 

Leaving the bird’s-eye-view of affairs obtained from 
these snapshots, let us examine the situation at closer 
range. We find the old-time skilled handicraftsmen 
and artisans have lost their trade, and no industry has 
replaced them, but these men have been driven back 
to the land to eke out a precarious living with a 
slightly increased population. Part of the year they 
work, but when the dry season sets in they are left 
idle. 

The relative increase in population is very much 
lower during the last century than it has been in 
Europe. According to the Statesman’s Year Book 
the percentage increase during the last three decades, 


as revealed by the census, compares with that in Great 
Britain as follows: 


1891-1901 1901-f911 1911-1921 
India Jat 7.1 1.2 
Great Britain 12-2 11.6 5.4 
So the increase in pcpulation does not cause a 
problem. . 


We observe the foreign trade of the country has 
changed from an export of manufactured articles to an 
import of such merchandise and an export of raw 
materials. The cotton textiles as a cottage industry 
have disappeared leaving nothing to take their plate. 
Shipping and ship-building is as a tale that is told. 

We notice there has been a large number of 
famines? and these more devastating ones in the last 
half a century than throughout the past of India’s 
long history. The range of distribution of wealth is 
immense. 

Everywhere the administration appears to be 
practically in the hands of European officers who 
naturally work with their return passage in their 
pockets. Their interests are not identified. with the 
interests of those whom they govern nor are they 
responsible to them. Their feet indeed rest on Indian 
soil but their faces are turned Homewards. The sons 
of the soil who were once the administrators have 
been reduced to an ill-paid community of clerks. 

‘The %widespread system of national education, ’ 
which the British found when they took possession of 
the country, met the fate of the other indigenous 
institutions with the taxing of school lands, 

We fond a highly efficient and well developed net- 
work of railways but comparatively little spent on 
canals and irrigation. Hi 

India is ‘enjoying a free-trade policy as regards 
her foreign connections while the requisite revenue is 
Sea PP - Bankruplcy of India, page 152, 

‘i c pics og eee of fediae Famines, 


a oi Matthai’s The Village Goverment in British India, 


page 42. 
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raised from Salt 
regressive taxation. 


Monopoly, Land Ta and_ other 

It is for us now to enquire what has happened in 
so short a period, in a nation’s life, to the 
glowing picture of the early 19th the 
harrowing tales of the 20th century. 

The conditions that affect a nation’s welfare may 
be broadly divided into: 

1. Those inherent in man, and 

2. Those dye to environment, 

(a) natural, and (b) artificial. 

As regards the inberent qualities of the Indian 
ryot, his intelligence and diligence and his powers of 
endurance under the most trying and disheartening 
circumstances have never been called into question, and 
so this can be dismissed. with the evidence of the 
illustrious labour leader of England. Mr. MacDonald is 
of the opision that “The people? are the most 
industrious in the world, much of their land is fertile 
and yields rich crops.”’ 

When we turn to the natural environment, we find 
that there are very few countries as richly endowed as 
India is. The hidden treasure trove consists. of 
manganese, copper, iron, coal, gold, petroleum, salt, 
lead and lead ores, saltpetre etc. The soil offers tea, 
coffee, indigo, and India holds the world monopoly 
of jute and third place for cotton. Wheat and oilseed 
form other important products for world markets. 
The many lofty mountain ranges hold potentialities for 
the generation of electric power. With such manifold 
blessings India can plead no excuse under this head 
for her dire poverty. Thus man and nature stand 
acquitted, and so we pass on to the next. 

Dealing with the theory that production is low 
because the standard of living is low, Dr. H. J. Daven- 
port, says: ‘Men? do not stop consuming because 
they want no more goods, but because they can get 
no more on terms that make this more worth while.” 
What are these factors in India that make ‘this 
more’ not worth while? Owing to the limitation of 
our theme we shall confine ourselves to one of the 
chief factors among the many artificial environments, 
namely, public finance. In India, governmenta 
policies control also railways and foreign exchange 
which will, therefore, come under our purview. 

The main difference in approach between public 
finance and private finance is due to the fact that 
the individual has a fixed source of income, and he 
has to regulate his expenditure according to his 
means, but in the case of governments, the amount 
to be spent on various purposes is decided upon and 
then they look around for ways and means of raising 
the wherewithal to meet such expenditure. Hence, we 
shall first take up the consideration of expenditure 
and then examine the means by which the revenue is 
raised. 

Although a government may appear to have the 
advantage in that it cau control, at least ig theory, the 
revenue to meet its needs, we should not lose sight 
of the fact that such power is not absolute but only 
relative to the faculty of the people, which jin reality 
limits the taxation that a mation can bear. The 
moment the incidence passes from the surplus to luxuries, 


1 J. R. MacDonald's Vike Awakening of India, Page 159, 
2 H.J. Davenport’s Economics of Enterprise, page 2, 
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a certain amount of resistance is encountered which 


becomes greater and greater as we get down the scale of 
incomes from luxuries to comforts, and from comforts to 
necessaries. In the nature of things, when the income, 
barely sufficient to support the worker in a state of 
efficiency, is taxed, the faculty of the people is at an 
end and any further increase in taxation can only 
result in damaging the patrimony of the state. It is 
inevitable that any system of taxation must mean 
hardship to a few as it is hardly possible for human 
ingenuity to devise a means of measuring individual 
ability to pay. But great care can be taken to see 
that efficiency does not suffer, and as far as possible, 


incomes on the subsistence level are exempt from 


any burden. 
Under these conditions, having ascertained the 


amount available, the revenue should be expended so 
as to obtain the best possible value for every rupee of 
public money. Expenditure which’ will increase the 
productivity of the masses should be preferred to 


such as will benefit only a class; administration 


expenses should always be kept down. 


As Government revenue is only a slice off the ? 
national income, it should be returned to the people 


in the form of expenditure on their behalf; any 
amount not so returned impoverishes them, as they 
do not get the full benefit of their production. 


Ahmedabad Labour 
Umpire’s Award . 


The following is the text of the award dated 3rd 
instant of Divan Bahadur Krishnalal Jhaveri referred 
to in the leading article : . 

“I have perused the papers submitted to me by 
the Millowners’ Association and the Labour Union, as 
well as read the differing statements of both the 
Arbitrators, and farther at a joint meeting of the 
parties on 29th October 1929, orally discussed with 


them their respective contentions in the light of the 


statements of the Arbitrators. I also went about and 
sfw the working of some mills and the state in which 
the millhands live, both in privately rented tenements 
and in those provided by the mills. I further dis- 
cussed the question with Gandhiji and Sheth Mangaldas 
at Ahmedabad on Ist December 1929. The correspon- 
dence between them shows that the Union has shifted 
its position four times during the course of the present 
proceedmgs. Appartently each change was unconnected 


with the other, but if the correspondence relating to 


theis demands be read as a whole, and looked at in 
its true perspective, it will be seen that the purpose 
underlying their demands was the increase of the 
present wages to the amounts paid before the cut 
effected in 1923 ( Vide Labour Office letter No. 340/29, 
dated 22-2-1929). They tried to support their 
demands on several grounds such as, (1) that the 
mills had prospered extraordinarily between 1923 and 
1927, (2) that even in 1923, the cut was unjustified, 
and (3) that they had never willingly acquiesced in it, 
The allegation about the extraordinary prosperity of the 
industry was, however, withdrawn by them, though 
they did maintain that a majority of the mills bad 
prospered ( letter No. 1805/29, dated 31-7-29 as well 
as statement in letter No. 1931/29, d. 12-8-29 ). After 
this withdrawal it was easy for the Arbitrators to find 


_ doned that position. 


that the state of the industry was not such as would 
warrant the restoration or removal of the cut. I take 
this to mean that the entire cut cannot under the 
circumstances be restored. 

“The issue about the cut being unwarranted still 
remained and the Arbitrators have differed on that 
point. Looking at the state of the industry and the 
circumstances under which the cut was imposed, I do 
not see any ground to characterise it as either 
unwarranted or unjustified. Depression had begun to 
be felt by the industry from June 1922, and the mill- 
owners had decided on a cut of 20 per cent. by the end 
of the year. Their apprehensions were justified and 
profits did go down considerably in 1923, from 147 
lacs in 1922 to 35 lacs in 1923. The Tariff Board 
report that ‘Ahmedabad reached the lowest point of 
the depression ‘in 1923’ (p. 25 of the Report), 
Adjustment of the difference by way of arbitration 
was tried but it could not be proceeded with, 
in my opinion, on account of the position taken up 
by the Labour Union as to what terms should be 
included in the submission paper as the subject-matter 
ef the reference, though at a very late stage it aban- 
Thereafter the labourers went 
on strike and negotiations were opened once more to 


_ see whether by some other method a settlement could 


not be arrived at. For purposes of this negotiation 
Sheth Mangaldas Girdhardas acted on behalf of 
the Association and Prof. Anandshankar as accredited 
representative or delegate of the labourers, appointed 
as such by their President Anasuyabehn. Taking into 


consideration the hardships of both parties and the 


inconvenience to the public, they arrived at a compro- 


mise, the Association to make a cut of 154 per cent. 
in place of their proposal of 20 per cent., with the 


agreement not to reduce wages further for the next 
six months. A _ settlement was announced by the 
respective Presidents to the members of their Associa- 
tions, and accepted by the latter, whether willingly or 
not is not of much concern, as the fact remains that 
the compromise is in force up till now. The Labour 
Union is, however, correct in contending that the 


_settlement was not an award, and hence, contrary to 


the agreed procedure in case of dispute, but for that 
it has to thank itself. The question whether, even 
without the cut the wages paid did not amount to a 
living or a subsistence wage, though raised at the 
initial stage of the dispute, seems to have been given 
hardly any importance when the dispute reached a 
critical stage, as the issue whether a formal deed of 
arbitration should be signed or not and as to what 
terms it should contain overshadowed the whole 
question, and hence it does not seem to have been 
raised before the negotiators, or considered by them, 
at least not in the serious or acute form in which 
issues on it are being joined now. The only dominating 
factor of the situation then was how to end the strike, 
and thus remove the hardships of the mill labourers 
and owners. That the depression was there was a fact, 
It loomed large before both the delegates and if on 
the points and aspects of the situation presented to 
them then, they arrived at the settlement they did, 
ther. was nothing in it to call it unwarranted and 
unjustified. In the light of the circumstances then 
obtaining they were justified in doing what they did. 
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But that would not estop labour from raising the 
question of enhancement of wages, whenever they 
think that the industry is ida position to afford it. 

“TI have already stated, that though the demand for 
enhancetnent looks as if it hangs on the finding of the 
issue of the cut being justified or not, itis really not 
so. The underlying demand for a restoration of the 
rates of wages paid in 1923 is still there. What was 
justified in 1923 might not beso in 1929, if the 
ctrcumstances have changed; if they have changed for 
the worse, a further cut might be necessary; if for the 
better, a proportionate enhancement might be demanded. 
The abandonment by the Union of the contention 
that all the mills had done extraordinarily well between 
1923 and 1927, and the consequential finding by the 
Arbitrators to that effect, should not in my _ opinion 
debar the Union from obtaining a fair and equitable 
relief if the state of the industry shows improvement, 
though the same may not be unusual or extraordinary. 
If it be found tbat the position of the mills has 
improved since the cut was made, the Union would be 
at liberty, and that too, with a show of justice, in 
asking for an improvement in the position of its 
members to a proportionate, or even to some extent. 
As to whether there has been any improvement or 
not parties naturally differ, and statistics bearing on the 
point have been put forward by them, each party 
using the identical figures for its own purpose. 
Broadly speaking I do find that there has been an 
improvement in the state of the industry,—in the 
words of the Tariff Board, ‘Ahmedabad has steadily 
improved its position since 1923’ (p. 25),—and that 
therefore the question should be considered on that 
basis. It has been argued that the standard of wages 
being sufficient for bare subsistence of the worker—in 
other words, that he should be paid a living wage—has 
never been accepted or acted upon in India; and that 
the only standard is the capacity of the industry to 
pay a certain amount, to see whether the trade can 
bear it. Thatis, if the trade cannot bear it, the 
workmen must starve and serve the trade but that the 
trade should not be closed. The Fawcett Enquiry 
Committee has discussed the question very fully and 
the conclusion it comes to is to be found in para. 161 
at p. 76 of its Report. ‘In the present case we have 
material for safely saying that any considerable 
increase in the Wages Bill would hamper the industry 
to an unjustifiable extent in the existing circumstances 
of trade depression; but we may well decline to go 
further and say that the state of the tradg does not 
permit of even a small increase in the lowest wage 
proposed to be paid, if it is shown that that wage 
does not enable the workers concerned to maintain 
a suitable standard of living.’ The proposal for a 
* considerable increase’ is out of question at present. 
The Labour Union says, ‘Restore us the life we led 
in 1923 as far as the wages are concerned,’ but trade 
depression still exists and both arbitrators have found 
that there is no such abnormal improvement in the 
state-of the industry as would warrant full restora- 
tion of the cut. They have, however, not considered 
the question whether the state of the trade does not 
permit of ‘even a small increase, if it is shown that 
the present wage does not enable the workers 
concerned to maintain a suitable standard of living.’ 


(39.58 at *p. 37). 


The net profits of 1922, 147 lacs were reduced after 
the year of the cut, that is, in 1924 to 49, then they 
tose to 55 in 1925, to 56 in 1926 and stood at 52 in 
1927. In 1923, the profits came to 35 lacs; the cut 
itself amounted to about 32 lacs. It now represents 
35 lacs as there has been an increase in the number 
of spindles and looms on the mills themselves, since 
then. Thus in that year, unless the cut had been 
effected, the profits would have been very poor, almost 
nil. it cannot be said that the same set of circum: 
stances exists now. The profits have gone beyond 50 
lacs for the years for which figures are available, and 
in 1928-29 the mills have not done worse. It is 
contended that these figures include the profits made 
by several new mills, but unless they are actually 
making profits or there are prospects of doing so, 
new mills would not be started. The prolonged 
strike in Bombay benefited Ahmedabad to a great 
extent. The reopening of the mills there may have 
just at present increased the stocks on hand of the 
Ahmedabad mills, but it cannot be said that things would 
not adjust themselves and that the industry would not 
regain its normal condition. Taking all these factors 
into consideration I am unable to hold that the state 
of the industry would not warrant a ‘small increase’ 
in the wages of the workers. But it has still to be 
seen whether the wage paid at present does not enable 
the worker ‘to maintain a suitable standard of living.’ 
The Tariff Board Report written in 1926 gives the 
monthly earning per head, in August 1923, of all work- 
people in Ahmedabad as Rs. 29.7, the amount remain- 
ing the same in 1926. In fhe Report of Inquiry into 
Working Class Family Budgets in Ahmedabad ( 1928 ) 
at p. 12 the monthly earnings of a worker are said to 
vary from Rs. 15 to Rs.33. It is said that no woman 
wage earner gets more than Rs.33 per month A 
natural family consists of the husband and the wife 
and the earning of a working class family is ‘roughly’ 
calculated to be Rs. 44.8. Working Class includes for 
the purposes of this inquiry (of 1928) not only cotton 
mill workers but also other manual workers. Mill 
workers, however, form the majority of these 
workers, of whom again men form the majority of 
earners ( p. 10). The combined maximum wages of the 
husband and the wife (forming a working class family) 
under the most favourable circumstances, that is, in 
the absence of absenteeism, illness etc., would come 
to Rs. 66, but the report puts them down at Rs, 44,8 
‘roughly speaking’ (p. 13). This, however, would 
not be a correct guide, mainly because only a few 
families were approached and even then, correct infor- 
mation may Or may not have been forthecoming. As 
against this doubtful return of income the Family 
Budget for expenses is put down at about Rs.40 
Gandhiji in his statement has 
discussed the defects of this Budget and he has 
supported the budget statement furnished by the 
Labour Union showing an average monthly expense 
of about Rs.50 per family. Some of the items 
therein, such as expenses at the time of Divali, Holi, 
and other holidays, payment to the Brahman etc. are 
objected to by the Association. The fact, however, 
that such expenses have to be incurred cannot be 
denied. However, to my mind both the budget state- 
ments omit provision for expenses at the time ef .a 
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wedding or a death or a birth in a family, and these, 
at least the first two, are the most expensive occasions 
in the life of an Indian, whether a workman or a 
middle-class or a high-class man. As thefe are hardly 
any savings to fall back upon, debts at heavy rates of 
interest are incurred un these occasions and that 
accounts for the chronic and heavy indebtedness of the 
workmen. If the proper figure be put down for these 
expenses, then the budget is likely to go beyond 
Rs. 50 and be much in excess of Rs. 40 of the seport 
of 1928. Taking the average income of Rs. 44.8 
which after all is a ‘rough’ estimate (and I am 
inclined to take the family income at about Rs. 40), 
the ‘worker, if the budget for expenditure is taken at 
Rs. 40, would just be at‘e to make both ends meet. 
And if it be taken at Rs.50 or beyond it, then he 
would find himself always short of money for his bare 
subsistence. I, therefore, find that the worker does not 
gét enough wages to enable him to mintain a suitable 


standard of living and that he can ask his employer 


to pay him wages which would enable him to do so. 
“The spinners are paid comparatively lower wages 
than the weavers. 
“1 ‘think, on a consideration of all circumstances, 
that in the case of the spinners an increase of 8% 
and in the case of the weavers an increase of 5% 


should be given, as from the Ist of January 1930, 


je, out of acut of 153%, 8 per cent. (about 3) 
should be restored to spin ers and 5% (about 1/3rd ) 
to weavers. 

“T know that the continuation of the cut would mean 
a saving of about 35 lacs to the millowners, and that 
the increase I award would take away rather a large 
amount from that sum. But as against that is to be 
considered that the amounts for payment of dividends 
and the sums to be transferred to the Reserved Fund 
are discretionary items and can be adjusted or 
distributed suitably so that the enhancement may not 
press heavily on the one or the other of them.” 
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Bihat Letter 


I 
Bihar and Its Problems 

A strange bond of attachment subsists between 
Bibar and every non-Bihari worker who is attached 
to the programme laid down by Gandhiji. For me it 
has been always a pleasure and a privilege to visit Bihar 
where I learnt the alphabets of public life and public 
service, but for any other worker Bihar holds no less 
@ fascination. And Sit. Vallabhbhai, who visited Bihar 
for the first time, felt as though he was renewing old 
acquaintances and living again in midst of familiar 
memories. The. secret of this atcachment is Bihar’s 
devotion. to the Master who first showed the way to 


escape from the manifold thraldom of centuries, and: 


Bihar’s readiness to receive with open arms any one 
wha represents. the Master and who comes to preach or 
even to repeat his message. Nothing can beat the 
warmth of affection with which Bihar welcomed the 
‘First Disciple of Mahatma Gandhi” as Sjt. Vallabhbhai 
was called; Thousands upon thousands flocked to meet 
him and there were: impremptu poems (not without 
their charm.) at many places in praise of the Master 
and: the disciple. 

And the disciple sensed with the instinct of a 
peasant worker the problems of Bihar. To him tk 
first problem seemed: to be the wretchedness of the: 
peasant, in spite of agricultural conditions superior to 
any other province in India (except perhaps the 
Punjab ), and in spite of the most fa- crable soil and 
water conditions which have made pf Bihar a natural 
garden. The other problem arising out of the first is 
the vast gulf, that separates the rich from the poor, 
the idle Zamindar rolling in wealth and luxury and 
with rivers of waste overflowing his manor from the 
peasant who toils and moils for him without the 
security of a square meal and warmclothing. The third 
problem is the problem of the purdah. If in South 
India the town and the village centre rnund the temple, 
in Bihar they centre round the purdah. But as the 
temple has ceased to be the life giving influence 
that it once was and is now only a stagnant pol, even 
so the purdah, which perhaps had once its origin in 
men’s anxiety to protect the honour of womanhood, 
has become a dark prison cell crushing the life out of 
half of tbe inhabitants of the land and therefore 
paralysing the other half. And vice and evil assume 
strange forms and shapes, and as we find untouch- 
ability rampant even a5 between one class of 
untouchables and another, even so We find in Bihar 
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purdah observed by women not only against men but 
even against women, and though when the late Maganlal 
Gandhi two years ago set the ball rolling in the direction 
of the abolition of this curse by sending his daughter 
out to far off Bihar, the results of the.campaign started 
In fact there is 
a good deal of persecution of the handful of men who 
have dared to tear down the purdah. To these three 
problems the Sardar addressed himself in all his 
speeches in Bihar, 
‘Long Live Revolution’ 

Touring. in towns in South Bihar, two of the new 
national cries now in vogue seemed to be ‘ Long live 
Revolution,’ and ‘Down with Imperialism.’ The cries 
of course fell flat even on the townsmen and certainly 
on the villagers knowing. neither English nor the 
words ‘revolution’ and “imperialism. It must have 
sounded to them like a curious abracadabra, if they 
paid any heed to it at all. But the Sardar missed no 
Opportunity to press home on the. youths. the futility 
of these. cries, And though there is obviously nothing 
wrong in those. war cries and. every one wants a 
revolution and wants imperialism to. go, there is some- 
thing exotic about them which jars on one’s ears. 
But the Sardar has no quarrel with the origin of a 
thing and has certainly. no ear attuned to music. 
Having however essentially a peasapt’s mind and a 
peasant’s ear he went for the cry. or reasons which 
were his. own. 

“Apart from the fact that no peasant understands 
your cries,’ he said, ‘show me your revolution first and 
then. I will join you heartily in shouting victory to the 
revolution. But where is that revolution? Where is 
the use of wishing long life to a thing that is non- 
existent? There was indeed a revolution in Bihar in 
1917 —a revolution which must be the subject of the 
first chapter of a really national history of new India 
when cne comes to be written. That was the peacetul 
agrarian revolution of Champaran which heralded the 
dawn of a new era in India and which made Bihar 
famous throughout the country. If you want. a cry 
signifying victory to revolution, here is a cry for you, 
‘Long live Champaran’, or ‘Long live the Champaran 
Revolution.’ That will have some meaning and conten! 
for. the peasants. As it is, the cry “Vande Mataram 
is enough for them inasmuch as they know that victory 
to the motherland means Swaraj, and the cry of 
‘Mahatma Gaadhi ki Jai’ should suffice for us all 
inasmuch there is no one living amongst us who 
typifies the spirit of revolution as Gandhiji does, And 
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why go so far? There is before you a fine example 
of revolt or revolution, if you please. Are you 
prepared to follow that example? Mirabehn, the 
daughter of an English Admiral, is living and moving 
about amongst you, wearing coarser clothes than any 
one of you wears, with or without sandals, and like 
a true daughter of the soil. She speaks the language 
of the people and has made her home in the villages, 
though the dirt and filth of our villages might well 
repel a foreigner. She has cut herself clean adrift 
from her home and her nearest and dearest and made 
the Indian peasant her nearest and dearest. She knows 
of our woes and our problems better than many of us, and 
her presence with a carding bow and a fakii or charkha 
has become familiar in your villages. Show me a better 
example of revolution effected in one’s life. You who cry 
‘Long live revolution’ are not prepared to leave your 
schools and colleges, are not prepared to allow your 
women to breathe fresh air, you will stick to your 
studies and think of a miserable job when you pass 
out of your slave factories, but will not think of your 
peasant bretbren. The cry sounds strange in your 
mouths.’ 


Apotheosis and Cesstigation 


His speeches before the peasants were always 
characterised by his usual directness and vigour, and 
in these few days he has addressed many thousands 
of them. In fact the programme had been so framed 
as to put him in direct contact with the tillers of the 
soil. In Monghyr the Conference pandal could not 
contain the crowds of peasants who had come from 
the villages. A monster meeting had therefore to be 
held outside the pandal. In Sitamadhi, in North Bihar, 
thousands of peasants listened to him in pindrop 
silence, and in Areraj in hamparan the Conference 
was a good reminder of the wonderful Bardoli meetings 
of 1928. For throughout the ength and breadth of Bihar, 
Bardoli has become a household word synonymous with 
Champaran, and the peasants look to the Sardar to solve 
many of their problems which await solution. There 
were District Conferences at Sitamadhi and Champaran 
where the presidents declined to deliver any presidential 
addresses. Before he went to Bihar, Sj. Vallabhbhai 
had been asked to preside at all these Conferences. 
He had declined to do so, and therefore though they 
had not elected him president, the actual presidents 
made no _ speeches and left the house to him! 
Babu Bipin Bihari Varma, who presided over the 
Champaran Conference, said in his brief speech; “It 
is not for each and every one of us to be free with 
his tongue. Every one has no message to give. 
There are few men with messages to give. The real 
message has already been _ given, only we 
do not act up to it. Sardar Vallabhbhai who has 


won the battle of Bardoli is here to deliver that: 


message Over again in his words. Let us send 
through him a message to Mahatmaji in thee terms; 
‘We understand nothing about Dominion Status or 


Independence. You took up our case long years 

age, and it is still in your charge. Do whatever you 

like with Independence or Dominion Status we 
7s 


shalt simply await your orders and organise ourselves 
in the meanwhile.’” And the Conference passed One 


resolution and only one in these very terms. The 
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Sardar said things which were reminiscent of the 
apotheosis of the peasant that was the keynote of 
every one of his speeches in Bardoli. “The peasant 


does not belong to the third or the last estate 
but to the first estate. The rest are parasites. 
He is the food-giver of the whole’ world. 
If he was _ idle the whole world would 
starve. His is also comparatively the purest 
life in the world. Character always depends on 


whether a man works for his own bread or works 
others for his own bread, and the peasant is the least 
dependént among al] mankind. I resent the description 
of the peasant as a ‘poor, wretched peasant.’ No, if 
any one has the right to walk with his head erect on 
earth, it is the peasant’ Why should he bow his 
knee before any one, be he a Zamindar or a Sarkar? 
Let them bow to him without whom all of them must 
starve.’ But there was also enough castigation in store 
for them. ‘Mahatma Gandhi blesses you,” he said fo 
them at Areraj. ‘“He may doso. I have not come to 
bless you but to swear at you. You who had the 
honour of having Mahatmaji in your midst before any 
other province had that privilege, you who belong to 
@ province where Mahatmaji has lived longest during 
recent years, you do not seem to have deserved that 
honour. The tyrannous hand of the planter is no 
more there to strike you dumb, and yet you are like 
dumb driven cattle. Day in and day out you are full — 
of “complaints against your Zamindar, but would not 
bestir yourselves to give him a good shaking. You 
shake and tremble before him, though you know that 
he has not even a tenth of your physical strength. 
What has made of you such helpless miserables? You 
toil and moil for the Zamindar and yet have not enough 
to fill your empty stomachs with. Make a determina- 
tion to cease to be beasts and you have Swaraj. And 
do you know why you are reduced to the state of 
beasts ? It is because you have kept your women 
back. How can our women be trusted to be pure 
outside the purdah, you seem to think. You distrust 
their capacity of protecting themselves and their honour 
and you have turned them into fear-stricken animals 
afraid of their own Shadows. Do not forget that you 
are their progeny. You are born of those very 
creatures whom yoy love to keep ‘cribbed, cabined 
and confined.’ And there is 10 wonder that you are no 
better than beasts. And what better proof can be 
found of the fact that you love to be in that state, 
than the unseemly scenes we see all around us 
wherever we ga? I seein towns and villages palanquins 
carrying babes and sucklings whom the‘brutes of their 
parents describe as brides and bridegrooms. Thanks to 
the Sarda Act, I am told, thousands and thousands of 
such children will be sacrificed at the nuptial altar. I 
tell you, if I had the law in my own hands, I would 
make it a rule to shoot every father and mother and 
priest who is responsible for such mock-marriages. 
We hear in some quarters the cry of ‘ Religion in 
danger.’ Religion is certainly in danger when ignorant, 
brutal priests and parents are vying with one another 
in inflicting these so-called marriages on society. The 
Brahman who in the name of religion misguides people 
and gets them to marry children of tender age is no 
Brahman but a monster, You kisans ( peasants) who 
have become willing victims to the tyranny of the 
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Zamindar and the Brahman do not deserve the name 
of kisans. The kisan is the master producer. He 
must be brave, he must be Strong, he must be fearless, 
manly and virile.’ And with this he 


message of revolt. But I reserve it 
letter. 


prefaced his 
for my next 
pane M. D. 
Agriculture and. Cattle 
ul 
Betterment of the Dairy Industry 


According to the report of ‘trained observers it is 
exceedingly difficult in any Indian city or small town 
to buy either pure milk or pure butter or pure ghi. 
Milk is most frequently adulterated with water. 
If it were clean water, it would not be so bad, but 
it is very frequently adulterated with water from 
the village tank, which is little better than raw sewage. 
The butter sometimes contains as high as 50 per cent. 
of curd, skim milk, salt, and either vegetable or 
animal fat. Gh is adulterated with a great many 
different oils and fats. In an Indian Court not long 
ago a Mohammedan judge had to dismiss a_ case 
where it was proved that ghi had been adulterated 
with pig’s fat, as the prosecution had not proved that 
pig’s fat was harmful for human consumption. In like 
manner it has been proved that ghi has been adul- 
terated with cow’s fat, but no conviction was possible. 
One thing that India needs is pure food laws; but 
more than the laws is needed a willingness on the part 
of the people to recognise that good milk and butter 
and ghi cost more money to produce than adulterated, 
inferior milk products. There 1S a traditional market 
price in most parts of India for milk, butter and ghi, 
and while the real price of these things has increased, 
the price charged to the public has not increased in 
like proportion. The dealer in these articles has made 
up the difference by selling adulterated articles. Ino 
some cases milk and its products are treated with such 
heavy doses of preservatives that the material will 
keep indefinitely and might be used as souvenirs. The 
effect upon the infant human stomach can be imagined. 
At present few people in India are willing to pay the 
price for pure, fresh, unadulterated dairy products, and 
until India is willing to do this, there is litle chance 
of betterment of the dairying industries. The honest 
dairyman is greatly handicapped by the competition of 
the dishonet dairyman. 

In certain parts of India where there are very large 
grazing areas enormous herds of buffaloes and cows 
are kept. These animals pay very little for grazing 
rights though the grass often grows on goad rich land 
“which would pay well to cultivate. If the cultivators 
go on to these ranges and try to farm, they are likely 
to suffer at the hands of the professional herdsmen, 
who break down the fences, drive their cattle on to the 
growing crops and carry ou such a determined warfare 
that usually the cultivator gives up in despair. So these 
cattle do not have to give as much milk in order to 
the ordisary way. 


pay as where animals are kept in ord 
ghi in a very 


These wandering tribes take out | : 
insanitary fashion, and waste all the skim milk and 
In some of these tribes, during the course 
of a season, enough skim milk is CHE ONR away, which, 
if it bad been saved and turned into powdered milk 
and casein, would have enabled the tribe to settle 
down and build a village and educate its children and 


the curd. 
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really live better than it is doipg at present with its 
wasteful and extravagant methods. I believe that the 
instruction of these tribesmen as to the value of a milk 
factory is well worth the attention of Government. 
The jackals that follow these tribes are usually fat and 
well favoured. 
Overstocking of Commo Pastures 
This causes the rapid deterioration of the quality 
of the cattle. Overstocked pasture grows much less 
grass than when it is properly treated. Much of the 
barren waste one sees from the train is overstocked 
pasture that will take yeats to reclaim and can only 
be reclaimed by cultivation with rotation of crops. 
In general, pasture in India does not pay. In most parts 
of India cattle are so numerous that for most part of the 
lime they seem to be wandering hungry over a desert. It 
is only durizg the latter part of the rains and for a 
month or two after the rains that cattle that depend 
upon grazing have enough to eat. Over a great part 
of Northern India and the Central Provinces and 
Central India, the cattle put on weight just after the 
rains, and are reduced to skin and bone before the 
next rains come round. This annual recurring process 
of abundant food and then semi-starvation might not be 
too serious for mature cattle, but the young stock 
(the calf e. g., which has been weaned as the famine 
period comes along) do not get sufficient food to 
make decent growth. No matter what happens after- 
wards to a calf that has had insufficient food during 
the first nine months of its life, it will never make up 
what it has lost. It will remain stunted and inferior. 
Because the common pastures carry far too much 
stock, they do not grow as, much grass as if they had 
a reasonable number of cattle and were allowed 
periods of rest. The great difficulty with the common 
pastures is, that the cattle are on them 365 days of 
the year;: this does not give the young grass a fair 
chance. It is nibbled off before it bas produced a 
reasonable weight. It can be proved that the best 
way to produce abundant food for cattle is greatly to 
reduce the grazing areas on culturable land, grow 
fodder crops like sorghum, maize, bajro, or during 
the cold weather wheat, barley, oats, peas, chana etc. 
where the grain is shared by men and cattle, but the 
cattle get all the stalks. Again, a great many of the 
weeds and grasses and thorn bushes that cattle will 
not eat in the ordinary way can be turned into good 
succulent fodder if put into’an ordinary earth pit silo. 
The ordinary common village pasture, for nine 
months aS barren as a gravel parade ground, is the 
greatest single enemy in the way of cattle selection 
and improvemeat. There are usually a number of 
bulls totally unfit for breeding running with the herd. 
So that India seems to be progressively breeding from 
the worst. Also for spreading disease there is nothing 


more effective than the common pasture: 
( Concluded ) 


A Preparation for Science 
By Richard B. Gregg; published by Gujarat Vidya: 
pith, Ahmedabad. 

The booklet is chiefly for Indian Village School 
teachers, but partly also for those who train them, 
and for their adininistrative officers or guides. 

Price 12 annas, packing and postage, 2} As. 

The book can be had at the Vidyapith and Young 
India Office. 
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A Military Programme 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


George Joseph has been one of my dearest 
comrades. When I was having rest in Yeravda, he 
was editor of Young India. Before that at my 


instance he was editor of the now defunct Independent. 
He had sacrificed a lucrative practice for the sake of 
the country. He went to gaol for the same cause. 
He is an earnest and honest worker. He is therefore 


entitled to a respectful hearing, the more so when 
such a man differs from you and rejecting the old 
recommends with the fervour of a convert the 


adoption of a new policy. George Joseph has done 
it. One of his old associates sends a cutting from a 
newspaper containing Joseph’s enunciation of his new 
policy and marks it ‘George Joseph’s confession of 
faith.’ Another man, an unknown admirer of George 
Joseph, copies out from the report the whole of his 
criticism of the Khadi programme. He writes in a 
most distracted mood and insists that I must take 
notice of the remarks about Khadi. 


There is no cause for distraction, grief or alarm. 
It would be surprising, if, in a great national upheaval, 
we did not find men honestly recanting old views and 
enunciating new. Change is a condition of progress. 
An konest man cannot afford to observe mechanical 
consistency when the mind revolts against anything as 
an error. We must theréfore patiently try to 
understand what George Joseph has to say and not 
hesitate to accept what appeals to our reason even 
though it may mean a sacrifice of some cherished ideal 

It is, I hope, in that spirit that I have eidigeecead 
to study Josheph’s speech. He condemns Khadi he 
is quite satisfied that the removal of untouchability 
is not primarily a problem of Statesmanship.’ His 
programme in One simple sentence is: ‘ Militarise India.’ 
Here is an extract from the speech: 


“We cannot all become soldiers. There is 
not enough room for us. But it should be 
possible for us to set about the idea of trainin 
about 5,000 men every year in this Pine 
in urban units. The men will go to drill t : 
or three times a week, go out to bails ra 
weeks in the year. Such training should be a 
available not only for the students who aot 
college but also for men of sufficient sachin d 
educational status, the educational stand say 
the membership of the School-Leaving class, I 
you see in every street such people going ibcai s 
khaki, there will be a new element in o life. 
This kind of training would make. people ‘a a 
straight, to think straight and to speak -str oye 
will be a great enrichment of our life.” a 
My experience teaches me differently. I have kn 

men in Khaki rolling in gutters instead of t tig 
straight, 1 have seen a Dyer thinking pre Petes 90. 
speaking not straight but nonsense, I have Sat 
commander-in-chief being unable to think Pepe: gis 
alone thinking straight. Let those who are Blane 


ard being 


of military training have it by all means, but to 
suggest it ‘as a new constructive programme ’ betrays 
impatience and hasty thinking. There is not much 
danger of ‘the new programme’ taking root in the 
Indian soil. Moreover it is against the new order of 
things that is coming into being even in the West 
which has grown weary of the war-god. The military 
spirit in the West bids fair to kill the very humanity 
in man and reduce him to the level of the beast. 
What is wanted and what India bas, thank God, learnt 
in a2 measure undreamt of before is the spirit of un- 
armed ‘resistance before which the bayonet runs to rust 
and gunpowder turns to dust. The vision that Joseph 
puts before us of an armed Government bending a 
minority to its will by a clatter of arms isa negation of 
the democratic spirit and progress. If that is the promise 
of the new programme, we have the armed coercion even 
now not indeed of a mere minority but of an over- 
whelming majority. What we want, I hope, is a 
Government ‘not based on coercion even of-a minority 
but on its conversion. If it is a change from white 
military rule to a brown, we hardly need make any 
fuss. Atany rate the masses then do not count. -They 
will be subject to the same spoliation as now if not 
even worse. When George Joseph has lived down his 
impatience, 1 know him to be too honest not to re- 
trace his steps and become the fine democrat that to 
my great joy I had discovered him to be on the 
Madras beach in 1919. 

Let us then turn to what he has to say about 
Khadi: 

‘“As long as I was within the fold of the 
Congress, the only thing the constructive programme 
represented was Khaddar, removal of * untoucha- 
bility,’ and in later years Prohibition. Now I must 
frankly tell you that I have come deliberately to 
the conclusion that not one of those goes to-the 
root of the fundamental need of this nation. 
Kbaddar does not. I think it will not survive the 
credtor of the movement, Gandhiji. I -have come 
to ‘that conclusion, ‘because of ‘the fundamental 
economic dcfect which is attached to Khaddar. It 

_costs far too much to produce’and to buy, and is, 
consequently, unjust to the consutner. Khaddar which 
costs about a rupee.a yard will not stand against 
the cloth produced by the machine industries costing 
as. 6. My experience of Khaddar is that it results 
in injustice to the producer also. The women, the 
spinners, who are at the root of Khaddar, working 
for 10 hours a day, have got to be content with a 
wage of as. 3. I suggest that an industry based on 
the payment of as. 3 as wages to the fundamental 
producer thereof cannot succeed, because it amounts 
to sweating of labour. The sweating of labour 
consists essentially in paying to the labourer less 
than is sufficient for her physical maintenance, It 
is no answer to say that the country is stricken 
with fgmine, that there are mullions of people 
without occupation, and to say that for these as. 3 is 
better than no income whatever. I refuse to accept 


that argument. That cannot be an argument 
which can appeal to any human employer 
of labour, or any statesman with a for- 


ward looking view, in reference to the affairs of 
his country. It is no consolation to be told that I 
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Shall be right in offering as. 3 wages a day, when 
I know as a matter of economic necessity that the 
wages would not be sufficient to maintain the 
worker, much less her family. That is to my mind 
the hopeless, ineradicable and inexorable vice that at- 
taches to Khaddar. That is why today, in spite of 
7 or 8 years of labour by Gandhiji, and in spite of 
lakhs of money poured like water into the organisa- 
tion of the industry, the production of Khaddar is 
infinitely small compared to the magnitude of the 
problem that “has got to be solved, that is to 
produce clothing for the ‘whole of India and to put 
an end to the importation of Rs. 60 crores worth of 
cloth every year.” 
Here George foseph’s impatience for reform has 
betrayed him into lapse of miemory. For he brings 
no new argument in support of his summary rejection 
of Khadi but quotes as facts what he himself used 
to refute as fallacies. Arguments may be revised on 
further consideration, but facts nmiay not be unless they 
are proved to have been false. Khadi as conceived 
for the use of millions does not cost more than 
‘foreign cloth for the simple reason that the millions 
must, if Khadi is. to be used by them, be their 
own manufacturers and consumers. These pages have 
shown that in Bardoli, Bijolia and several other places 
Khadi is being so manufactured and consumed even 
as in millions of homes people cook and eat their own 
food. It is possible to demonstrate, in terms of metal, 
that rice or bread cooked in a few factories would 
cost less than they cost today in the millons of homes. 
But nobody on that account would dare suggest that the 
millions should cease to cook and should send their raw 
rice and wheat to be cooked in centralised factories. 
Again it is not true to say that women spinners 
work ten hours per day. Whatever spinning they do 
is done during their spare hours and what they get is 
not a day’s wage but in the majority of cases a 
substantial addition to their daily earnings from their 
daily avocation. The earning from spinning is waste 
turned into wealth and not the price of ‘sweated 
labour’ as Joseph puts it. And let me correct Joseph 
by saying that no spinner even working for 10 hours 
per day can earn 3 annas per day. Spinning has never 
been conceived as a full day occupation. Lastly it is 
untrue to say, that ‘lakhs of money have been poured 
like water irito the organisation of the industry.’ No 


organisation on a nation-wide scale has been known . 


to cost less in organising than this has. What is true 
is that a paltry 25 lakhs have been invested as capital 
for organising this great and daily growing cottage 
industry which brings water to thousands of parched 
lips. Joseph must think cheap of his countrymen when 
he prophesies that an organisation which employs at least 
1,500 willing workers in 1,500 villages, an organisation 
which brings daily relief to nearly 1,50,000 women, an 
organisation which commands the self-sacrificing labours 
of a Mithubai Petit, the Naoroji sisters, of a Banker, a 


Jamnalal, a Rajagopalachari, an Abbas Tyebji, a 
Venkatappayya, 4 Pattabhi, a Gangadharrao, a 
Vallabhbhai, a Lakshmidas, a Rajendraprasad, a 


Jayaramdas, a Mahadev, a Kripalani, a Satishchandra Das 
Gupta, a Suresh Banerji, aye & Jawaharlal and a host 
of others, lawyers, doctors, merchants and laymen too 
numerous to mention though known to fame, will 


die after the death of,one man. It will be a_ tragic 
miracle if all these men and women find the morning 
after my death that Khadi was a ‘huge blunder.’ 

And the pity of it all is that Joseph does not 
suggest an alternative. Not even if every educated 
Indian was dressed in Khaki and knew how to shoot 
straight, would the problem of the growing piverty and 
the forced portial unemployment of millions of the 
peasantry be solved without a special programme 
devised for the purpose. For better or worse Khadi 
is that programme till a better is evolved. 

The Duty of Capitalists 

Sjt. Ghanashyamdas Birla, presiding the other day at 
the Maharashtra Merchants’ Conference (Sholapur ), 
delivered & speech that was noteworthy for the freedom 
with which he expressed his opinions. He would 
have no distinction made between English cloth and 
other foreign cloth in the matter of protection. He said: 

“What I want to tell the Government is that 
while the country would not tolerate any duty 
based on principle of differentiation even ir the 
interests of the cotton industry, it is 
essential that an extra uniform ad _ valorem 
protective duty should be imposed. I maintain 
that the Bombay cotton industry requires protection 
not only against imports of cheaper goods but also 
against imports of finer goods.” 

Speaking on the duty of capitalists he presented an 
ideal which it will be difficult even for a labour man 


to improve upon. Pleading for unity among the 
merchant class he said: 


“But let me make it clear that the unity 
which I propose for the businessmen should be 
unity for service and not for exploitation. The 
modern capitalist has been much abused of late. 
In fact, he is being looked upon at present as 
belonging to a separate class. But in the days of 
yore the situation was something quite different. 
If we analyse the functions of the Vaishya of the 
ancient times, we find that he was assigned the 
duty of production and distribution, not for personal 
gain but for common good. All the wealth that 
he amassed, he held as a_ Trustee for the 
nation. Capitalists, if. they are to fulfil their real 
function, must exist not as exploiters, but as 
servants of society. No Communism or Bolshevism 
can thrive if we know and discharge our 
duty. If I may say so, it is we who provided 
a fertile soil for the development of Communism 
and Bolshevism by relegating our duty to the back- 
ground. If we knew our duty and followed it faith- 
fully, I am sure that we could save society from 
many evils. I have mentioned that our true func- 
tion is to-produce and distribute. . Let us 
produce and distribute for the service of the com- 
munity. Letus live and be prepared, if it comes to 
that, to sacrifice ourselves for the common 


vitally 


careful selection of educational maxims of the founder 
of Hampton Institute, and benefactor of the Negro race. 
Reprinted by Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad. Price 
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Public Finance and Our Poverty 

(By J. C. Coomarappa, M. A, B. Sc.) 

CHAPTER IV 
Public Expenditures 

The following figures of Net Expenditure, prepared 
from the Statistical Abstract for the fiscal year 1925-26, 
including both Central and Provincial Governments, 
are instructive as to the use the available resources 


are put to: 


Debt Services 21,62,09,009 15.2% 

Military 55,99,85,654 39.5% 

Civil Administration 55,44,33,587 39.2% 

Miscellaneous 8,70,60,535 6.1% 
Rs. 141,76,88,785 100.0 

The details of ‘ Civil Administration ’ are as follows : 
Lakhs 

General. Administration 12,49 8.9 % 
Audit 84 58% 
Justice 4,69 3.31% 
Jails 1,94 1.38% 
Police 11,69 8.2% 
Ports 31 21% 
Ecclesiastical a2 22 % 
Political 3,37 2.4 % 
Scientific 86 6% 
Education 10,667 6% 
Medical 3,20 2.28 % 
Public Health 1,81 1.25 % 
Agriculture 1,79 1.24 % 
Industries 1,30 92% 
Aviation & Miscellaneous 17 Ay 
55,44 39.20% 


At this stage it will be useful to compare, with the 
above, the functional distribution of expenditure in the 
United States of America for the same year, including 
Federal, S'ate and Local. 


Millions 
Debt Services 2,432 22.3% 
Protection 2,085 18.7% 
Central Government 867 7.8% 
Education 2,167 19.5 % 
Highways 1,568 14.1% 
Social Welfare 1,020 9.1% 
Public Utilities 583 5.2% 
Economic Development 207 1.9% 
Miscellaneous 155 1.4% 

11,134 100.0 


We should remember that the above “figures 
represent the utilisation of the revenue of a 
democratic country controlling its own finances, while 
in India there is no such popular control. Again 
owing to the difference in the classification of 
expenditures in the two countries it is not possible to 
press the comparison too closely, but we can discern a 
wide variation in the policies of the two governments, 
and more especially when we remember that * Protec- 
tion’ in America includes ‘Police’ also and their 
combatant forces are much better paid than are those 
of other nations. 

While America spends 48.8% on Debts, Military 
and General Governmental Expenditures, and the 
balance in nation building expenses led by Education 


1 The Cost of Government of the United Slates, page 18, 
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with 19.5%, India spends 93.7% on Debts, Military 
and Administrative Expenses and so has very little 
left for developmental purposes. Even out of the 
little used for Education, the Government of India 
spends Rs. 25 per head of the European population 
in India on the education of the children of the 
Europeans; while it doles out a beggarly four annas 
per head of the children of the land, which is one 
hundredth of what it utilises on the education of 
the children of 2Europeans in India. Is this nation 
building:expenditure in the iuterests of the ‘people 
committed to its charge’? Only the crumbs are 
thrown to the ‘children’ in India, under the present 


fiscal system. 
Debt Services and Military Expenditures 


Prof. K. T. Shah has worked out the following 
percentages? of Total Expenditure that the various 
countries spend on * Defence:’ 


India 63.8 Spain 17.6 
United Kingdom 53.7 France 20.0 
Australia 48.3 Italy 17.3 
Canada 24.2 United States 38.2 
S. Africa 522 Japan 49.0 


These figures relate to the year 1922, but they give 
us an idea of how India is being burdened with 
unpréductive expenditures. When the nation gets no 
return for its- effort, will this not be sufficient in 
itself to reduce a country to poverty in the course of 
years ? The unproductive debts were mainly incurred 
by the British in conquering India itself, and in financing 
wars of Imperial interests in Asia and Africa, leaving 
India to pay the bill. In addition, India’s ‘ Trustees’ 
made a ‘gift’ to themselves of one hundred million 
pounds during the World War, while at that time 
India suffered losses, computed by Prof. Shah? to be 
180 crores. As these enormous debts were incurred 
by quarrels not her own, and in pursuit of interests 
not identical with hers, it is hardly fair to saddle India 
with these charges. 

As regards the maintenance of the Army itself, 
after arguing the various needs of the country, Prof. 
Shah says: ““The* Army in India is thus as expensive 
as it is useless; and the service alleged to be rendered 
by that instrument to the Indian people is clearly 
out of all proportion to its cost.” 

Ramsay MacDonald comes to rather similar 
conclusion when he says: ‘ Undoubtedly® India has 
not been dealt with fairly in this respect.” And again, 
“AS large part of the army in India — certainly one 
half — is an Imperial Army which we require for other 
than purely Indian purposes, and its costs, therefore, 
should bé met from Imperial and not Indian Funds.” 

Civil Administration 

We find this item is about five times as expensive 
as in the United States and it is no wonder that 
Mr. MacDonald confesses: “It? must be admitted that 
the Government of India is an expensive affair,” and 
later on adds, “A foreign® government is always a 
dear government — even if it is ‘worth its price.” 

1 Lajpat Rai’s Unhappy India, pages 55-56, 

9 K. T. Shah's Wealth 5 Taxable Capacity of India, page 267. 

3 Ibid, page 276. 

4 Ibid, page 272. 

5 J R, MacDonald, The Government of India, page 158, 

6 Ibid, page 154. 

7 Ibid, page 145, 

8 Ibid, page 147. 
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India competes for its administrators in Great 
Britain, a country of high price level; therefore, the 


scale of salaries must, necessarily, be high enough to 
be an attraction. 


a certain 


Furthermore, foreign service involves 
2ount* of “human cost’ which has to be 
compensat by a still higher muneration. In the 
early days f British rule, when he British system of 
government was foreign and n_ el, there may have 
been some excuse for importing raw youths from 
England for fat jobs which afforded them fine careers 
but now with tens of thousands of Indians educated in 
Western methods, this system has no particle of 
justification. The Bureaucracy has been lacking in 
imagination and initiative of late. The work runs in 
deep grooves and they have done little to increase the 
productivity of the nation. In 1913, of the posts? 
carrying Rs. 1,000 and over per month 96% were held 
by Europeans and Anglo-Indians and only 4% by 
Indians. Taking the whole service, the average pay of 
a post held by a European was Rs. 933 and that held 
by an ndian was Rs. 371. When we compare these 
amount with the fer capita income,—Rs.50 per® 
annum in 1911—of the taxpayer, who pays for this 
service, we see, one European official is equivalent to 
224 taxpayers and an Indian official to 84 taxpayers. 
It is obvious that both European and Indian officials 
are paid far too high a salary when we take the 
faculty of the people into consideration. New York, the 
richest state in the richest country, pays its Governor 
$10,000 a year, about 14 times the average income of 
a citizen; while Bombay pays its Governor Rs. 1,20,000 
($45,000), about 2,400 times the income of the 
average taxpayer. Ramsay MacDonald dealing with 
this question suggests* : “Every branch of public service 
should have as its standard cf pay an Indian and not 
a foreign level,” and admits®: 
wrought India much harm and 


“Thus far we have 
this is a reform 
“which a self-government would do well to make.” 

Apart from the fact that a -large portion of the 
revenue is thus absorbed by the administration, —leaving 
very little for anything else,—if the personnel had been 
Indian a good deal of the wealth would have merely 
changed hands and would not have affected very much 
the country as a whole. The fact that a large amount 
of the country’s preduction goes into the hands of 
these foreign administrators and a considerable portion 
of it is drained out of the country in savings and 
pensions, is a matter qf great concern to those who 
are interested in the welfare of India. Referring to 
pensions, J. Ramsay MacDonald says®; “and these 
dead charges under a foreign government are doubly 
serious, for they are not only drawn from Indian 
production but are withdrawn from India itself.” And 
he goes on to add’: “It withdraws from a fertilising 
“4 Although there has been an increase in the Indian 
element in tho services since 1913, yet for purposes of our illustra- 
tion it makes little difierence as the main plea is not for Indian- 
isation but for allocating a larger share for nation building 
purposes such as education etc. and not using up any amounts 
so allotted merely in paying large salaries to officials of the 
departments. 

2 K. T. Shah’s Sixty years of Indian Finance, page 101, 

3 G. F. Shirras, Bombiy Working Class Budget, page 11. 

4 J. R.MacDonald’s The Government of India, page 147. 

5 Ibid, page 148, 

6 Ibid, page 148. 

7 Ibid, page 148. 
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stream a very considerable amount of necessary water 
and means impoverishment.’ And he finally states, 
“Prosperity cannot be widespread if 
tribute is heavy.” 

Thus we see that 93.9% of the Expenditure only 
depletes preduction, the bulk of it going out of the 
country in return for very little. As the productivity 
of the people is not increased thereby avd they do 
not get the full return for their efforts, the continuance 
of such a policy, decade after decade, is bound to 


reduce any country to poverty. 
(To be continued) 


Election of A. I. S. A. Trustees 

The Secretary, All-India Spinners’ Association writes : 

Nominatiors for the 3 seats to be filled by elec- 
tion in the Board of Trustees of the All-Indla 
Spinners’ Association are hereby invited. Printed 
forms for nomination can be had from the Central 
Office at Ahmedabad, the provincial branch offices of 
the All-India Spinners’ Association, the All India 
Khadi Bhandar, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay and the 
A. I. S. A. Kbadi Bhandar, Dadar, Bombay. Copies 
of the final list of members entitled to vote or stand 
at the election can also be had from the above- 
mentioned offices. Nomination can be made only in 
the printed form. The nomination paper has to be 
sigaed by two members qualified to vote. The candi- 
date has also to sign therein signifying his acceptance 
of the proposal. All the igformation called for in the 
form should be given clearly and in full. 

The nomination papers should reach the Central 
Office of the All-India Spinners’ Association at 
Abmedabad not later than the 15th of January, 1930, 
Any papers received thereafter will not be considered. 

The nomination papers will be scrutinized and 
voting papers issued from the Central Office on or 
before the Ist of February, 1930 to every member 
qualified to vote. 

Cow Service Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


the exported 


Previously acknowledged on p. 408 Rs. 4,575-6-9 
Vasav and Co. Bombay 11-0-0 
Kanji Ranchhoddas m 5-0-0 
Shamaldas Chunilal Vora Bikaner 5-0-0 
Jamnalal Bajaj Vardha 5-0-0 
Valji Govindji Desai Sabarmati 5-0-0 
Yashvant Mahadev Parnerker = 200-0-0 
Narayanbhai C. Patel 2-10-9 
Bhailal Dajibhai Patel 02325 
Eka Bhai 0-1-6 
Rameshvar Jhavermalla Dhulia 65-0-0 
Parameshvariprasad Gupta Delhi 5-0-0 
Jupiter Mill Weavers Ahmedabad 86-2-0 
Jivaraj Kanji Patel 50-0-0 
Motilal Vishvanath Joshi Surat 112429 
Popatlal Chunilal Shah Ahmedabad 0-11-3 
Chaturbhuj V. Jasani Gondia  100-0-09 
Chhotalal Hargovinddas Surnt 5-0-0 
Sundardas Vallabhdas Karachi 1,00!=0-0 
Mohanlal Kameshvar Pandya Varad 15-0-0 
Ramchand Daluchand Doshi Tasg m 3-9-0 
Mrs. Nandubai Sundarji Desai RajKot 5-0-0 
P. Chhotalal & Co. "16-13-0 


ee 


ie Sth ae Total Rs. 6,173-5~0 
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A Hundred Years Ago 

The vagaries of the British land revenue system 
which have been recently prominently brought to 
public notice by the Bardoli struggle did not escape 
the attention of impartial British observers in the past. 
Avd when we.examine the remarks they made upon 
it, we feel as if we are reading the Bardoli Enquiry 
report or the statements submitted to the Enquiry 


officers on bebalf of the peasantry. Mr. Robert 
Rickards, an officer ‘who served for many years in 
Madras and Bombay, was one. of the witnesses 


examined in 1831 in course of the usual Parliamentary 
imquiry preceding the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company in 1833. The following questions 
addressed to that gentleman by members of the 
Parliamentary Committee as well as his answers speak. 
for themselves ( Digby’s ‘Prosperous’ British India, 
pp.58-9) : 

©2325, Are you not able to point out a few of 
those taxes which principally restrict and affect the 
commerce of the country to which the allusion 
principally was? — When the revenue ts collected as 
it is in India, on the principle of the Government 
being entitled to one half of the gross produce of the 
soil, and vast numbers of officers, whose acts it ts 
impossible to control, are also employed in the 
vealisation of this revenue, it is a moral impossibility 
for any people whatever to live or prosper, so as to 
admit of a very extensive commercial intercourse 
being carried on with them. 

* 9897, Is the revenue levied . . . a fixed and 
moderate land tax . . -? It is anything but 
a moderate tax; for it is in all cases exorbitant; and 
strange to say, in some instances, even exceeds the 
gross produce cf the lands or plantations on which 


it is levied. | 

‘2399, You have stated that the tax is equal in 
some cases to the produce of the land; has land then 
a saleable value in any part of India where the taxes 
take away the whole of this producee?—I am 
personally acquainted with instances. where the revenue 
assessed upon certain lands has actually exceeded 
the gross produce. I have also known other lands in 
India where a revenue has been assessed as being 
specifically derivable from rice lands, plantations. of 
fruit trees, pepper, vines, and other articles, and each 
portion particularly described; but on comparing the 
assessment with the lands in question, those very 
lands have been found to have been nothing but. jungle 
within the memory of man. . . . 

£2840, Under such a system of judicature, police 
and taxation as you have described, what prospect, do 
you think, there is of the inhabitants of British India 
becoming either a wealthy, a prosperous or com- 
mercial people, and of their conducting a trade with 
this country commensurate with their numbers, and the 
extent and fertility of the country they occupy ? — 
None whatever; the people of India are sufficiently 
commercial to answer the highest expectations that 
can be formed, or desired, in respect to trade between 
the two countries; but our local institutions, including 
the revenue system, must be greatly altered or 
modified before the Indians can become wealthy or 
prosperous; if the condition of the Indians, their habits, 
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their rights and their interests were 
all the rest would follow as a 


their wants, 
properly attended to, 
matter of course.’ 
One wonders if even now, in the year of grace 
1929, the British will agree to ‘our rights and our 
interests being properly attended to.’ 
V. G, D. 


The Futility of Violence 


Lost in thought, I was returning from an early 
morning walk along the: embankment road at. Digha- 
ghat, when the sudden sound of beating and shouting 
roused me from my reverie. Looking up I saw, in 
front of me, a. little iron-grey harse: dragging a twsmtusm, 
with its ears laid back and its tail between its legs, 
jibbing with all its might, while one man was pulling 
at its head, another sitting up in the cart belabouring 
it with a@ stick, two or three more shoving and 
pushing at the twemtum; and all shouting themselves 
hearse.. 

Without saying a ward, I went up and took the 
frorse’s head in my hands. All the men stepped still 
and watched in silence. I adjusted the bridle, which 
was half torn aff, and with a little caressing and a 
few soft wards, suggested ta the harsa that ic would he 
best to. come along. He hesitated for a minute, and 
then, stepping forward, waiked quietly by my side as 
I led him along tite road. I could not persuade him 
to trot, and that was no wonder, as the cart was over- 
loaded and the harness badly adjusted. Sa wa meade 
the Best of slaw and sure progress. 

When. wea reached the turning to the Vidyapith, I 
said gaod-bys to the party and wished them: well. But 
I had gone hardly a few steps down the path, when I 
heard the shouting and beating recommence. The men 
had restarted their old method. This time the horse 
jibbed worse than ever. He ran backwards, he. 
twisted round, and not all the men combined could do 
At last they realised their futility, 
they ceased their shouting and beating, and the driver 
got down from his seat and quietly led away the harse 
by the head. In this fashion they disappeared 
out of ight. 

How each one of us clings to violence in spite of 
all the lessons, great and small, which we daily 
receive! And man in the aggregate—is he not 
just as. foolish? How England has bled, browbeater 
and. abused India these many years, thinking ta gat all 
she wanted out of her thereby, and now that India is 
beginning to * jib,’ she is surprised and offended ! 


And, thus musing, I walk away lost in a new 
reverie. Mira 
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A Vicious Inference 


“The estimated drink and drug bill paid by Madras 
in 1928-29’, according to the statistics. collected 
by Sjt. C. Rajagopalachari, was Rs. 16,83,00,000, i. e., 
seventeen crores in round figures. The revenue got 
out of this was Rs. 5,10,00,000, 7. ¢., a little over five 
crores. The net waste was therefure say 11% crores. 
This is more than the land revenue by over four 
crores. These figures are startling enough to make a 
reformer think. But the warst is yet to follow. The 
same vigilant eye has observed that the drink bill 
increases year after year as also crime against Abkari 
laws. From these statistics the Madras Government 
is reported to have drawn this vicious inference : 


“The continued increase of crime against 
Abkari laws and its appearance in all parts of the 
Presidency must give pause to any immediate 
drastic action in the way of cutting off the supply of 
licit liquor lest the result should prove more serious 
to the general morality than are the present condi- 
tions.” 


This is the same as saying that because the crime 
of thieving is on the increase there should be a prog- 
ressive relaxation of the laws against thieving. The 
inference is based on the assumption that drinking 
intoxicating liquors is not a disease or an evil in the 
saime sense as thieving. The fact however is that the 
drink habit has been demonstrated to be a parent of 
thieving as of many other crimes. The proper 
inference to be drawn from the increasing crime is that 
the existence cf liquor shops is a fatal trap for poor 
humanity and that therefore the true method is 
forthwith to declare total prohibition without counting 
the cost. Crime there will still be against the 
prohibition laws as there is and always has been 
against laws prohibiting thieving, etc. If there is no 
licensed thieving, there may be no licensed drinking. 
For an unsophisticated mind that is the only inference 
possible and that is the straight and simple logic. A 
Government which wants a revenue anyhow to run 
an expensive foreign administration manufactures logic 
to suit its evil purpose. 


‘Seven Months with Gandhiji’ 

This is the title of two volumes brought out by 
Sjt. Krishnadas who was with me as my valued assis- 
tant during the stirring non-cooperation days whilst 
1 was touring through Assam and elsewhere. He 
recorded the events of those days in his diary chiefly 
meant for his Guru Sjt. Satishchandra Mukarji who had 
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lent Krishnadas’ services to me when Mahadev was 
wanted by Pandit Motilalji. The volumes are chiefly 
extracts from that diary and have been before the 
public for some time. 
inquiries from foreign friends as to the authenticity of 
the facts narrated in the volumes asked me 
whether I would read the volumes and testify. 
Krishnadas himself was anxious to know my opinion of 
his volumes. I have gone through them, And the 
facts appear to me to be correctly set forth and 
exhaustively dealt with. For the inferences and opinions 
drawn from and based on the facts I can say nothing. 
We know that different minds applied to the same 
facts draw different inferences. We know too that the 
same mind by efflux of time and maturer experience 
draws opposite inferences from the same facts. So 
far as these volumes are concerned, whilst the pen 
is that of Krishnadas, the directing mind is that of 
his master and guide Satishchandra Mukarji. The 
volumes are the only narrative we have of the 
seven months with which Krishnadas deals. The first 
volume is published by S. Ganesan; Triplicane, Madras, 
and the second is published by Babu Ram Binode 
Sinha, Gandhi Kutir, Dighwara ( Behar ). 

M. K. G. 


A Spinning Club in Bombay 

Through the efforts of Sjt. Shrilal Bhatt, Manager, 
Bombay branch of the Navajivan and Young India, 
and other Khadi lovers, a spinning club under the 
name Navajivan Sangha has been formed in Bombay 
with the object of ‘fostering love of spinning and 
carding and popularising the use of Khadi.’ It has 
on its roll 19 members, 10 associates and 5 patrons. 
A spinning class is conducted, and members are required 
to attend the Club at least 4 hour daily and spin 
regularly. Carding is also taught under a trained 
worker whose services have been requisitioned from 
Bardoli, and 4 members are learning the process under 
him. 10 candidates are attending the class to learn 
spinning at present besides the members. The monthly 
fee for membership is one rupee. The Club now 
cards and turns out its own. first rate cotton slivers. 
A limited quantity of slivers can be purchased from the 
Club. Arrangements have also been made to supply 
hanks, spindles, and all other accessories including 
spinning wheels to the public. It is esHimated that 
there are not less than 300 persons in the city of 
Bombay and suburbs who at one time or other span 
regularly but most of whom have ceased to spin or 
do so only indifferently for want of slivers or acces- 
sories. The organisers of the Club aspire to reach in 
time every lover of Khadi and the wheel in Bombay 
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and suburbs, and. provide every facility to spinners. The 
organisers offer to go and repair and fit up old wheels. 
All applications should be addressed to ‘the Secretary, 
Nayajivan Sangba, Cavel, Bombay 2, or clo Navajivan 
Branch, Princess Street, Bombay.’ 


Public Finance anq Our Poverty 
( By J. C. Coomarapta, M. A., B. Sc.) 
CHAPTER IV ( Contd.) 

Capital Expenditure 

The outlay under this head should be in _ proper 
relation to the needs of the economic development of 
the country. However good an item may be in itself, 
if the interests of the country do not call for it, it 
remains a waste. A country like India urgently needs 
developmental expenditure on irrigation and cheap rural 
transportation. While the Government has spent 96 
crores on irrigation, the amount spent on railways to 
the end of 1925-26 is 626 crores.+ india has the 
largest mileage of railways in Asia,—38,579 miles. 
Ignoring the other pressing needs, railway construction 
was pushed on, exhausting all ihe available resources 
in doing so. The reason for this is clear from the 
following quotation: ‘“But,? from the borrowed 
capital, railway and other works were executed which 
were devised in War Offices and not in Counting 
Houses, and Military Expenditure became masked as 
railway development,” says Mr. MacDonald. 

Apart from the military aspect, this policy also 
helped to keep the steel industries in Great Britain 
busy. The railways were further useful in bringing 
raw materials to the ports for shipment to England 
and in carrying inland manufactured articles from 
abroad by utilising discriminating? rates and ‘ block 
rates ’. To cite only a few instances to show how this 
scheme was worked out in practice, let us first take 
an infant industry, like the match industry; the rate for 
imported matches from Bombay to ‘Delhi was the 
same as the rate for Iccally made matches from 
Ahmedabad to Delbi although the latter is a shorter 
hanl by three hundred miles. This was virtually ‘‘a 
bounty* to the foreign manufacturer equivalent to the 
whole cost of carriage from Bombay to Ahmedabad.” 
After a continued agitation of about ten years by the 
manufacturers of Abmedabad, the rates were reduced 


to Rs. 2-2-11 per maund from Ahmedabad and to 
Rs. 3-7-2 from Bombay. 


If we turn to an indigenous industry, like sugar 
manufacture, we find, the rate from Bombay to 
Cawnpore for imported refined sugar is as. 13-6 
per maund for the 840 miles, while for indigenous 
sugar from Cawnpore to Akola, a distance of only 649 
miles, the rate is Rs. 1-2-4 per maund. This discrimi- 
nation becomes still more unjust wben we remember 
that the imported article is high-priced, while the 
country manufactured stuff is low-priced and under the 
principle of charging ‘what the traffic will bear’ the 
former should bear the heavier rate. Again, refined 
sugar from Bombay to Barsi is as.6 per maund, 
while unrefined jaggery, used by the poor people, 
from Barsi to Bombay is charged at as. 99 per maund, 
i. e., over 50% higher. Sr. Mehta remarks*, “ Not Only 


1. The Statistical Abstraet of British India, page 217, 
2, J BR MacDonald's The Government of India, page 151, 


2, N B. Mehta’s India ‘ways: j , 
nce ehtas Indian Railways; Rates 8 Regulations, pages 
4, Ibid, page 149, 
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were the lower rates offered to foreign sugar as against 
home made sugar, but even as against gud or jaggery— 
a much less valuable product and largly consumed by 


the impecunious masses.” 
As an instance of preference givén fo industries 


run by Europeans in India we may cite the discrimi- 
nation in rates between Delhi, an Indian centre of 
cotton industries, and Cawnpore, a European 
centre of cotton industries. The rate from Chaudani 
to Cawnpore, a distance of 236 miles, is as. 5 per 
maund for raw cctton; but to Delhi, a distance of 
only 128 miles, it is as.6-7 per maund. Sr. Mehta 
states!, “that this discriminative treatment resulted in 
closing down of some cotton mills at Delhi.” 

Similar facilities in rates are given to raw hides, 
wheat etc. to the ports as against the rates to centres 
of Indian manufacture. Mr.Ghose describes such 
rate discrimination ‘as a subsidy? paid by the Indian 
Gcvernment to foreign manufacturer.’ 

While none will deny the advantages to be derived 
from the possession of rapid means of transport, it 
bas to be conceded that India has been overloaded by 
a system far in excess of its needs at the present 
economic state. Usually railway development follows 
economic demands; but in India, it is considerably 
in advance and hence it is unable to pay for itself, 
with the result that large amounts of Government 
revenue have to be diverted to maintain these unnatural 
and parasitic growths. Besides, the manner in which 
an effective instrument is used will determine the 
advantages to be derived from it. From the samples 
given above,.it is clear that railways have not been 
an unmingled blessing to India. While we have a 
very limited amount of capital available, that amount 
has been lavishly expended in building railways to the 
neglect of the more important construction of canals 
for irrigation and trarsport, sanitation works etc. The 
Government cannot plead that the excessive develop- 
ment was due to an ‘error of judgment’ as it is not 
the cutcome of a moment’s hasty decision, but of a 
policy persistenlty followed, decade after decade, in the 
teeth of continued public criticism. 

Discriminating rates are nothing new in railway 
history thrcughout the world. In the United States 
and other countries private enterprise and greed was 
the cause of it; while, in India, the damaging part 
lies in the fact that the railways are aided and 
controlled by a Government which holds itself forth 
as a ‘trustee’ and hence its action amounts to a 
criminal neglect of its duty to the Indian taxpayer. 

The famous financier, D. E. Wachha, expresses 
himself as ?follows; “It is the permanent Indian 
population of the country which directly or indirectly 


bears the whole burden of the annually growing 
charge on Railways Public Debt. If any interests 
require to be consulted, it is the interests of this 


permanent tax-paying population and not the interests 
of a handful of foreign exploiters here today and gone 
tomorrow, who deem India to be their happy hunting 
ground. It is an altogether inexcusable railway 
policy which is eager to attend to the interests of this 
microscopic class but which absolutely ignores the 
millions of the indigenous population. In short, as in 


1. N. B. Mehta's Indian Railways: Rates 5 Regulations, page 149, 
2. Lectures on Indian Railway Economics, Pari I/, page 36, 
3, D. E, Wachho's Indian Railway Finance, page 60, 
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biahy other matters, so in connection with railways, it 
e Sak: foreign exploiter who calls the tune but it is 
the indigenous taxpayer who is called upon to pay the 
piper. ”’ 

William Digby writes, “ Railways have facilitated 
the transfer of produce from one part of the 
country to another, but they have not increased 
Production: they have carried produce out of the 
country, but,. . . only a small portion of the 
profits thus obtained have inured to the benefit of the 
native inhabitant of India, whilst a large portion of 
them are a veritable curse to the country. More and 


aie produce and manufactures are needed to meet 
the 


ever growing charges in England, partly for 
railways, the same railways have facilitated the 


Carriage of such products to the detriment and the 
ruin of the country.” 

While the trunk lines to the ports have been so 
well developed, the light railways and canal traction, 
which are so important for the bettermént of rural 
economy, have been sadly neglected.2 The Government 
has yielded to the importunities of the several British 
Chambers of Commerce and failed to Jisten to the 
still small voice of the Indian people. 

A certain proportion of the responsibility for the 
frequency of the occurrence of famines in India in the 
recent past has to be allocated to the rapid develop- 
ment of railways. The country has been drained of 
its reserves of food grains for distant markets. It is 
true, railways have also been instrumental in relieving 
famine areas by rushing food grains from provinces of 
plenty: this is a remedy. Prevention lies in conserving 
available resources which, owing to the pressure of 
taxation, the ryots are obliged to dispose of, and the 
cheaper railway transport aids the foreign agent who, 
in many cases, buys up the crops even before they are 
teady for harvest. In addition to this drain, the 
scarcity thus caused further pushes up the prices. 

Thus we see that enormous amounts have been 
spent in building railways, largely for military 
purposes, and even in so far as commercial interests 
were taken into consideration, they were influenced by 
foreign merchants and manufacturers. The policies 
have not centred round the Indian taxpayer, nor have 
they materially added to his production. What funds 
were available were sunk in this enterprise which had 
to be subsidised as the economic requirements of the 
country did not call for such an elaborate develop- 
ment, 

Besides the sinking of the capital in railways not 
calculated to ameliorate the conditions of the poor, 
further capital expenditures have been devised to 
_ dispose of the available meagre balance in other ways, 
equally “unproductive and useless as far as the well- 
being of the masses was concerned. H. M. Hyndman 
records, “‘ The foreign® Government has become even 
more expensive, and extravagauces such as the creation 
of new and wholly unnecessary capital cities at Delhi 
and Dacca encourage waste to the extent of many 
millions sterling. Naturally to keep pace with this 
fatal system, the land tax is more cruelly exacted than 
ever and the agriculturists get poorer all the time.” 


1 William Digby's The Ruining of India, page 9. 
2 Radhakamal Mukerji's The Aural Lconomy 
page 2265. 
38H, M, Hyndman’s Wie Lruih aboul India, page 43, 
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Should we look upon equalising of distribution as 
one of the purposes of Government expenditures, we 
see that the fiscal system. of India fails even here. A 
large proportion of the disbursements are made in Great 
Britain and never returns to the taxpayer at all. Indeed 
the: vapour rises from the starving millions of India 
and precipitates and refreshes the comparatively 
wealthy population of an island 5,000 miles away. 
Prof.Shah estimates? that out of the total tax 
collection of 400 crores nearly 200 crores never 
brings any real return to the people of India, including 
“the Home Charges’, i-c., the sterling commitments 
of the Secretary of State for India over which the 
Government of India has no control. 


Paper Currency and Exchange 


Again in its currency policy, the Government is 
not concerned with the stability of the purchasing 
power of the rupee which affects the welfare of the 
people, but with the maintenance of the stability 
of the rupee in terms of the sovereign to 
meet the interests of those engaged in foreign trade. 
To this end it maintains the foreign exchange by 
means of the Gold Exchange Standard Reserve and 
keeps this reserve of 40 millions and a paper 
currency reserve of 20 millions in bullion and 
securities in London. This amount represents a loan- 
able capital of over two billion dollars of which India, 
which stands greatly in need of industrial development, 
is deprived, as the clamours of the London bankers 
are more easily heard. If ever there was a need for 
the expansion of industrial banking it is now, and by 
depositing these Indian Reserves in London, Indian 
banking is retarded, and the prosperity of the country 
suffers. In his memorandum submitted to the Chamberlain 
Commission, Sir M.deP. Webb? says, “In connection 
with the general policy of holding the bulk of the Gold 
Standard Reserve in London, I submit that the 
Government have gone entirely beyond their province 
in undertaking to provide not only gold for export 
but gold ready delivered at a financial centre on the 
other side of the globe.” And again, “To deposit the 
bulk of the gold in a centre where the banking 
community are already, on their own initiative, comsi- 
dering how they can strengthen their own admittedly 
slender and inadequate gold reserves, is to expose Iudia 
to risks and dangers from which she has every right 
to expect complete protection.” Profs. Wadia and 
Joshi state,® ‘The Government assumes the functions 
of a banker and wielding irresponsible power can 
manipulate reserves on grounds not purely economic 
and on considerations not entirely directed to the 
promotion of the trade and the industrial prosperity of 
the country.” 

In this manpver, both by unproductive, exorbitant 
and wasteful expenditures and by currency policy not 
calculated to further the interests of the people of the 
land, the disbursements of the Governmont have 
tended to impoverish the people. When we remember 
that such conditions have obtained generation after 
generation, is it difficult to understand the present 
poverty-stricken state of India ? 
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Definite Suggestions 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

During the U. P. tour I received the following 
letter from Allahabad. students: 

“With reference to your article in a recent 
issue of Young India on rural civilisation we beg to 
say that we appreciate your suggestion of going 
back to villages after finishing our education: But 
this statement is not a sufficient guide for us. We 
want some definite outline clearly chalked out for 
us and what we are expected to do. We are tired 
of hearing indefinite and vague suggestions. We 
bave a burning desire to do everything for our 
countrymen, but we do not know where to begin 
definitely, and what hopes we may entertain as to 
the probable results and benefits from our labours. 
What will be the sources of obtaining our income 
from Rs.15 to 150 as suggested by you? We hope 
you will very kindly throw some light on these 
points in your address to the student gathering or 
in some issue of your esteemed paper.” 

Though I dealt with the matter in one of my 
addresses to students and though a definite programme 
has been placed before students in these pages, it is 
worth while reiterating and perhaps more pointedly 
the scheme adumbrated before. 

The writers of the letter want to know what 
they may do after finishing their studies. I want to 
to tell them that the grown up students and therefore 
all college students should begin village work even 
whilst they are studying. Here is a scheme for such 
part time workers. 

The students should devote the whole of their 
vacation to village service. To this end, instead of 
taking their walks along beaten paths, they should walk 
to the villages within easy reach of their institutions 
and study the condition of the village folk and befriend 
them. This habit will bring them in contact with the 
villagers who, when the students actually go to stay in 
their midst, will by reason of the previous occasional 
contact receive them as friends rather than as strangers 
to be looked upon with suspicion. During the long 
vacation the students will stay in the villages and offer 
to conduct classes for adults and to teach the rules of 
sanitation to the villagers and attend to the ordinary 
cases of illness. They will also introduce the spinning 
wheel amongst them and teach them the use of every 
spare minute, In order that this may be done students 
and teachers will have to revise their ideas of the uses 
of vacation. Often do thoughtless teachers prescribe 
lessons to be done during the vacation, This in my 
opinion is in any case a vicious habit. Vacation is 
just the period when students’ minds should be free 
from the routine work and be left free for self-help 
and original development. The’ village work I have 
mentioned is easily the best form of re-creation and 
light instruction. It is obviously the best preparation 
for dedication to exclusive village service after finishing 
the studies. 
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The scheme for full village service does not now 
need to be elaborately described. Whatever was 
done during the vacation has now to be put on a 
permanent footing. The villagers will also be prepared 
for a fuller response. The village life has to be 
touched at all points, the economic, the hygienic, the 
secial and the political. The immediate solution of the 
economic distress is undoubtedly the wheel in the vast 
majority of cases. It at once adds to the income of 
the villagers and keeps them from mischief. The 
hygienic includes insanitation and disease. Here the 
student is expected to work with his own body and 
labour to dig trenches for burying excreta and other 
refuse and turning them into manure, for cleaning wells 
and tanks, for building easy embankments, removing 
rubbish and generally to make the villages more 
habitable. The village worker has also to touch the 
social side and gently persuade the people to give up 
bad customs and bad habits, such as untouchability, 
infant marriages, unequal matches, drink and drug evil 
and many local superstitions. Lastly comes the 
political part. Here the worker will study the 
political grievances of the villagers and teach them the 
dignity of freedom, self-reliance and _ self-help in 
everything. This makes in my opinion complete adult 
education. But this does not complete the task of the 
village worker. He must take care and charge of the 
little ones and begin their instruction and carry on & 
night school for adults. This literary training is but 
part of a whole education course and only a means to 
the larger end described above. 

I claim that the equipment for this service is @ 
large heart and a character above suspicion. Given 
these two conditions every other needed qualification 
is bound to follow. 

The last question is that of bread and butter. A 
labourer is worthy of his hire. The incoming 
president is organising a national provincial 
service. The All-India Spinners’ AssoCciation is 
a growing and stable organisation. It furnishes 
young men with character an illimitable field for 
service. A living wage is assured. Beyond that there 
is no money in it. You cannot serve both self and 
country. Service of self is strictly limited by that of 
the country and hence excludes a living beyond the 
means of this absolutely poor country. To serve 
our villages is to establish Swaraj. Everything else is 
but an idle dream. 


Cow Service Association 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AND DONATIONS 


Previously acknowledged on p. 415 Rs. 6,173 5 0 
Through the Press 


S. B. Godbole Bombay 30 00 
B. N. Gupta Morar 200 
Ramanarayan Jawat Rishikesh 3100 
Chunilal Dahyabhai Gandhi Bombay 15 6 0 
Ruda Valji Raipur 500 
ge As Chanda 500 

The Ahmedabad Jupiter Mills 
weavers Ahmedabad 30 0 0 
Khemabbai Amarchand Patel Balisana 200 
Balkrishna Sadashiv Joshi Poona 100 
Dayalji Velji Karanchi 500 
240 


Total Rs, 6,27 
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That Cruel Custom 


Sjt. Gangadharrao Deshpande writes as follows on 
the practice of animal sacrifice prevalent in Karnatak 
and reported in these columns: 


“T read your note under the heading: ‘In the 
name of religion’ in Young India of the 21st inst. 
and it was not a surprise to me. I do not know 
if the particular incident referred to by your 
correspondént has actually taken place at Dharwad. 
But whenever such yajnas are performed goats are 
killed in the manner described by your correspondent. 
I have myself seen such ‘sacrifices’ in this part 
of Karnatak. Though I. did not then 
appreciate the moral value of ahimsa to the extent 
to which I do now, the terribly inhuman method 
adopted made a deep impression on my mind. A 
friend of mine was trying his utmost to prevent 
that slaughter. He was fasting for a number of 
days and was arguiug with ‘learned Pandits’ 
that had come together for the occasion. But the 
poor man was met not by reasoning and arguments 
but was actually physically overpowered and 
removed from the scene, and the crime was 
perpetrated with great triumph in his absence: 


“But this cruel indulgence im butchery in the 
name of religion is not confined to Brahmans. At 
any rate the yajnas performed by Brahmans are very 
rare. But animal sacrifices in the name of religion 
are very common in fairs held to propitiate God- 
dess Dyamava (presiding deity of village, 
as she is called ). Strictly vegetarian non-Brahmans 
such as Lingayats, and even Jains in some 
cases take a leading part in such fairs. Buffaloes, 
goats, cocks are killed and the sight is enjoyed . by 
crowds of spectators consisting of men, women and 
children. These fairs are general and are held 
periodically, once a year in some places. They 
are generally organised by non-Brahmans though I 
must say that Brahmans do nothing to prevent 
them. I know of a case where a Mahomedan Sub- 
Inspector of Police fainted at the sight and he 
was jeered at by the crowds consisting of caste 
Hindus. The poor man was dubbed a coward 
and timid man! 


“Fortunately we finda revulsion of feeling now. 
I am glad to let you know that your message of 
ahimsa is reaching far off villages and is having 
its effect. 

“> quote an instance near et home, my 
village of Hudli is organising such a fair. 
Naturally the village Panchas came to me for help 
and guidance. But this time they know that I am 
trying to follow your teachings. They of their 
own accord and without much argument from me 
have resolved -to stop the usual slaughter. I was 
surprised to find that the Mabars of the place also 
have come out with this splendid resolve. I pray 
God will give them sufficient strength to the last. 
I am sure by persuasign the desired public opinion 
will be cultivated in this matter.” 


How I wish public opinion moved fast enough to 
stop this inhumanity altogether and now? How can 


the name of the country where Indians live. 


‘under a freed India. 


we who value freedom deny it to our fellow creatures 
and practise unthinkable cruelties on them ard that too 
in the name of geligion? 


M. K. G. 
*Goans 


The editor of the Voice, a Goan organ, writes: 


“For some time past, we have been receiving 
enquities from Goans in British India, as to what 
would be their status in the British India of the 
future. 


“As you are well aware, the majority of 
Goans in British India, though pure Indians, are not 
British Indian subjects, and such being the case, 
it will be obvious to you, many Goans fear that 
their position in the British India of the future 
will be or might be adversely affected. Economic: 
conditions in Goa, which are bad, compel Goans to 
emigrate to British India, in larger numbers; and 
it is also true that Goa’s economic resources. hardly 
being developed, that. country is not self-supporting. 
The Goans are a peaceful community, highly 
patriotic and hold fast to many characteristic traits 
of Indian civilisation and culture. Though the 
Goans, I am referring to, are Christians, they have 
ever been on the best of terms with their other 
Indian brethren. As the economic future of Goa 
will continue to be inextricably linked up with 
British India, Goans perforce will seek shelter in 
British India, and they feel confident they will, at all 
times, be considered as welcome guests, among 
their own Indian brethren, in the British India of 
the future. 


“Needless to say, the object of my writing 
this letter to you is to elicit your considered 
opinion on the points raised above.” 


I wish the editor of the Voice had imagination 
enough to know that if we are worth our salt, the 
India of the future will not be British but Indian. 
British India is .a contradiction in terms. India is 
But for 
the slave habit which we have never questioned, we 
would refuse to use any such term as British or other 
India. The India of the future will be India under 
Swaraj, not Britain. In India under Swaraj ‘Goans’ 
will pride themselves in being called Indians. Why 
should they even now call themselves ‘Goans’ 
when they are born in India? India will not 
always remain vivisected into British, Portuguese, 
French &c., but will be one country although its 
parts may be under different systems of government. 
In any event India free cannot deny freedom to any 
son of the soil. It gives one both pain and surprise 
when I find people feeling anxious about their future 
For me an India which does not 
guarantee freedom to the lowliest of those born not 
merely within an artificial boundary but within its 
natural boundary is not free India. Our fear paralyses 
our thinking powers, or we should at once know that 
freedom means a state at any rate somewhat better 
than the present for every honest man or woman. It 
is exploitors, money-grabbers, pirates and the like who 
bave to fear the advent of freedom. 


M. K. G, 
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Bihar Letter 
II 

But whilst the Sardar decried meaningless cries, 
the whole of his tour was devoted to preaching a 
message of revolt, and he based it on the unshakeable 
foundation of fearlessness as he did in Bardoli, Fear 
was at the root of the peasants’ meek submission to 
all wrong and injustices perpetrated against them, and 
he asked them to cast off all fear—fear of the Zamindar, 
of the Sarkar, of imprisonment or death. And when 
they had done so the actual revolt was an easy matter. 
“How came this middleman between you and Govern- 
ment?” he said to them. “I do not see any place 
for him. In Gujarat we have no cuch middleman. 
He may be called a Zamindar here, but the zamit (land) 
does not belong to him but to you who cultivate it. 
You and your forefathers have been cultivating it from 
time immemoria!. The Zamindar never cultivated it and 
yet why should Le have such unlimited powers of disposal 
over the land? And why should he enjoy the privilege 
of a permanent settlement and you should be subject 
to an inevitable enbancement every fifteen years besides 
other exactions? The first thing therefore isto teach 
them a lesson by refusing to preduce more than you 
need for yourselves ard your family. Even-a bulleck 
refuses to work until he is given sufficient to eat. No 
one bas a right to deprive you of a square meal 
thrice a day. Insist first on that. Arbitrary exactions 
are out of the question in the present age. The 
Champaran Satyegraha sounded their deatk-knell and 
if they still persist they simply cannot be tolerated. 
Next as to malguzari or land revenue, I sm _ con- 
vinced that there is no room anywhere in India for 
an exhancement cf the existing rates of land revenue, 
whether the ryots hold from the Zamindar or the 
Sarkar. In fact there is room everywkere for consider- 
able reductions. And so organise yourselves, meet 
your leaders and get them to negotiate with the 
Zamindars. No tenancy legislation is going to help 
you. You must rely on your own strength, and if the 
Zamindars do not come to terms refuse to cultivate 
for them, The Bardoli peasants bad no arms, no 
physical strength, to use sgainst the Government. But 


they had the moral strengih to refuse what they 


thought was sn unjust enhancement. They therefore 
simply refused to pay ard tcok the consequences. I 
want you to cultivate the readiness to say ‘no’ to the 
Zamindar and the courage to take the consequences, 
And for that as I have already said the first and the 
last: thing is fearlessness.”’ 

In Gaya a number of peasants of the district 
saw him and described tke state of things as worse 
than in Champaran or Bardoli. The exactiors under 
the danabandhi system (payment of revenue in kind ) 
were mu¢gh more oppressive than any excessive cash 
revenue could be and the methods adopted for their 
tecovery: barbarous and brutal. The Sardar had no 
time to go into the complaints, but he suggested the 
appointment of a Committee to investigate into the 
matter and on receiving the Committee’s report he 
promised ta make more helpful suggestions. That 
there was full justification for Satyagraha being offered 
he had no doubt, but the Committee’s report would 
help in finding out against what particular item of 
Oppression or injustice Satyagraha was to be offered. 
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There was another local grievance of an urgept 
nature which aroused the Sardar’s strong indignation. 
Some time ago there was in Gaya just the semblance 
of a communal riot which was immediately quelled 
and was soon forgotten. But the Government felt 
that there was necessity for additional police, and a 
punitive tax wa; imposed on every adult inhabitant of 


Gaya. The Sardar had ro difficulty in drawing the 
people’s attention to the Borsad precedent. “Such a 
thing,” he said, “can be tolerated only io Bihar. I 


cannot conceive any necessity for additional police in a 
town like Gaya after a disturbance of a trifling 
character, There have been riots of a far more 
serious nature in other provinces, but no Government 
has thought it necessary to intrcduce additional police 
or to impose a punitive tax. But even if introduction 
of additional police was necessary, the impost of 
a punitive tax is absurd. In Borsad, for instance, 
additional volice may have been necessary, but 
we opposed the punitive tax, inasmuch as the 
tax virtually blackened the character of every adult 


inhabitant. Here I question the very necessity of 
introducing additional police. If there is any grain 
of self-respect in you, I want you to refuse to 


pay the punitive tax. Payment of the tax would 
amount to an admission that you are all badmashes. 
I want you to resist the impost tooth and nail as we 
did in Borsad. Here there is work ready for young 
men who cry “Long live revolution.’ If there is not 
encugh spirit of revolution in you to organise 
resistance to such au entirely unjustifiable and arbitrary 
impost, you have no business to talk of revolution 
and independence.” 


“Vested Interests’ 

Wherever the Sardar went he was expected to say 
something about the Viceregal declaration. He was 4 
peasant, he said everywhere, and he was therefore 
incompetent to offer any opinion. But he knew that 
po matter haw they described the state of freedom 
for which they were all pining,—as ‘ Dominion Status ’ 
cr ‘inde penderce, ’—ibe peasants wanted a Swaraj in 
which they would be happy, in which they would 
have their hunger fully satisfied, in which there would 
be no liquor shops to corrupt their physical and moral 
being, in which they would produce their own food 
and cloth and not depend for them upon any foreign 
country, in which there would be no law courts but 
a free administration of justice, in which there was 
sufficient provision for the education of their children 
and in which welfare of the peasant and the worker 
was the first consideration. But many of our educated 
people were thinking of an India with an independence 
or a Dominion Status under which all the vested 
interests would be maintained. “What,” he asked, 
“are those vested interests ? Every cne of us 
seems to have vested interests or vested tights. The 
lawyer will insist on his vi.sted rights to charge 
exorbitant fees. The liquor vendor will Say that his 
vested rights in his trade should not be disturbed. The 
foreign trader must have his vested rights intact and 
must be allawed to exploit the country. Our ministers 
and executive councillors apparently do not mind the 
coming of Swaraj, if it does not affect their vested 
interests. Now I wonder where the poor peasant 
comes in with his ‘vested interest’? Or does his 


vested interest consist in remaining in a perpetual state 
of poverty? I do not think so. I do not care for the 
vested interests or rights of the lawyers: and the 
Zamindars, of the ministers and the Civilians, of the 
foreign exploiters and the liquorsellers. They have 
yet to prove them. The peasant, however, has a 
vested right to a square meal thrice a day, and while 
all the other interests or righis may be sacrificed, it 


would be critninal to sacrifice what is the peasants’ 
birthright,” 


With Bhagalpore Students 


The Sardar spent a pleasant hour with the students 
of the College in Bhagalpore. There were no other 
Students’ meetings at all, not because there are not 
$0 many colleges in Bibar as in Madras, but because 
the Bihar student does not come anywhere near his 
Tamilian confrere in breadth of outlook, or in general 
awakening. Whereas the students of Government, 
missionary and aided colleges in Madras had no 
difficulty in inviting the Sardar to address them, the 
president of the Students’ Union in the Bhagalpur 
College (which.is an aided ane) in his request to the 
Sardar to speak to the students thought it necessary 
to emphasise that the speech should be a non-political 
one. He should have known that the Sardar claims 
to be innocent of all politics, but as he made ita 
condition that the speech should be non-political, the 
Sardar said he could not accept the condition, even 
though he did not know how to makea political speech. 
The Principal of the College, however, came to the aid 
of the nervous president of the Union and wrote to 
the Sardar simply requesting him to visit the College 
and address the boys. And they did not regret having 
waived the condition. For the Sardar spoke at length 
on the students’ duty towards the peasant community, 
and the manner in.which the former could serve the 
latter. I do not know how far the speech impressed 
them, but the Principal seemed to be very much 
impressed especially when the speaker emphasised 
that a revolution needed the sure and stable founda- 
tion of quiet and silent work carried on day in day out 
for years. The students were however keen on hear- 
ing the Sardar on the doctrine of ahimsa and he had 
to speak to them again. It was a brief speecb, but 
one tbat tbey will not easily forget. “If the message 
of ahimsa can be delivered by word of mouth,” he 
said, “I do not think any one that IJ know can 
do justice to it as Gandhiji can. Ahimsa can be 
preached and taught only by those who practise it, and 
rather than attempt to say anything I would ask you 
to turn to the pages of Young India and Navajivan. 
I can be but a poor exponent of ahimsa, for though 
I am a votary of it it is mot part of my being. 
I am a peasant, and I know that there is a good deal 
of violence in my tongue, and speech is but an express- 
ion of what is in the heart. But if you want my 
opinion I can emphatically tell you that there is 10 
greater force in the world than the force of ahimsa, 
and there is no braver man on earth than one 


who practises ahimsa in thought, word, and deed. . 


Perhaps you know tbat some very well known 
men have declared that they know no better 
type of courage than that represented by Gandhiji. 
Jt is presumptuous for me to talk of ahimsa on 
the higher plane, but IT have preached and practised 
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and have got the MBardoli peasant to practise 
ahimsa on the lower plane and I tell 
you it is impossible to exaggerate its efficacy or 
virtue. Young men, I want you read the history of 
violence in other countries, and to assess the results 
achieved, I want you to consider how much we have 
lost and how little we have gained in our own 
country by pursuing a policy of violence to the extent 
that it was. possible for us do so. Non-violence is 
hot the virtue of the coward, it is the attribute of the 
brave, and rather than be cowards, I would want you 
to be brave even at the risk of being violent. But 
remember that unthinking unorganised violence is 
futile and organised violence is a physical impossibility 
in this country. Your professors and your books can 
not teach you either of the two, if they wanted to, 
and even if you learnt them I have todld you that one 
is futile and the other is impossible. Learn therefore 
non-violence from the master of that doctrine and try 
to practise it as much as you can in your lives.” 


M. D. 


Bihar Experiences 
I 
That Land 


Far away in the North lies that land, which ever 
calls me back and back again. 


Fair fields stretch out on every side. The little 
mud and grass built hamlets, clustered under tall palms 
and waving banana trees, nestle by the deep mango 
groves and clumps of feathery bamboo, while away 
on the Northern horizon, gleaming pale and ethereal 
in the far distance, rise the eternal snows of the 
Himalayas. 

How beautiful it all looks from without! But, when 
we enter those little hamlets, what poverty and sorrow 
we find within! 

What has happened to this ancient land? This land 
from which rose the divine Sita—this land, trodden 
by the feet of the holy Buddha! Where are the 
prosperous people and kindly rulers? Where the peace, 
the culture and contentment of the past? 


Wars, misrule and finally relentless exploitation have 
done their worst. They could not destroy God’s gifts 
of nature, and the heavenly beauty is still there; nor 
could they destroy the nature of the people—simple, 
faithful and loving; but they have ruined their once 
happy homes, and reduced to utter poverty and 
wretchedness the peasantry of this fairest countryside. 

Beautiful Bibar, suffering and sorrowful—how she is 
ever calling, calling im one’s heart! Some day she 
must, she will again become a paradise on earth. 

. II 
With the Kokti Spinmers 

In the little villages round Madhubani the women 
spin a soft yellowish cotton known as Kokti, and the 
fine smooth cloth made from their yarn must be 
familiar to all Khadi lovers. These women have a 
special method of cleaning their cotton by hand, before 
carding, which gives their yarn a particularly beautiful 
finish. 

The first thing, therefore, which I decided to do 
during my visit to Bihar this season, was to learn, 
from these women their delicate art. 
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1 went to stay at the busy Khadi depot in Madhubani, 
and every day visited one of the neighbouring 
villages where there were specially good Kokti 
spineers. Our work brought us into close touch with 
one another and we became the best of friends. That 
spontaneous friendship of the peasantry is one of the 
valuable fruits of Khadi work. 
that the peasants are 
they should try their 
and they would 


sweetest and most 

People are apt to think 
clumsy, unintelligent folk, but 
hands at any of the village crafts, 
quickly change their minds. 

Before | left Madbubani we arranged three spinning 
competitions in these Kokti villages, as Babu Lakshmi 
Narayan had come up from Muzaffarpur to choose a 
Kokti spinner for the Khadi Exhibition at the Lahore 
Congress. 

The first village visited was not ready when we 
got there, so we walked on to the next. How beauti- 
ful it was in the early morning! The sun had just 
risen, the dewy grass and spiders” webs twinkled every 
colour of the rainbow in his slanting rays, and the 
mango groves resounded with the soft cooing of 
doves. 

Here we found everything astir. Quickly sheets of 
Khadi were spread for us to sit on under the big tree 
in the centre of the village, and the weavers gathered 
round to talk, while the women went to fetch their 
little wheels and slivers. 

Before long all was ready. A semicircle of spinners 
bad formed round us. 

“Spin your best,” we explained to the women, 
“fine and strong, andas much as yon can in the given 
time of half an hour. And then re 
best spinners will get prizgs of Khadi 


eagerly put their hands to their whe 
for the starting signal. 

“Have your slivers 
go!” 

And away they went. icitement “don apace, 
and now the men joined in, urging on their. women 
folk with encouraging words: 

“Hurry up, mother! Don’t look about you.” 

“Be quick there, take your best slivers, sister, and 
mind you spin first class yarn!’ 

Half time went by, and the urging increased— 
“Only five more minutes left—harry up! Hurry up!!”’ 

“One minute, half a minute — finished. Stop! 
Stop! Now wind off your yarn and let us count 
ie” 

-Every one crowded round, and amid much laughter 
and fun we counted the threads and picked out the 
yarn of the five. best spinners which we took off to 
the depot for testing on the machine. 

In the afternoon we went to the second village, 
and the next morning we finished the third 
competition. 

It is often said that Khadi is such a dull job— 
what is there in spinning? Let us have some less 
monotonous form of national service. I wish people 
who talk thus might have been with us at those little 
village competitions, to witness the excitement, and the 
eager pride of the peasants in their handicraft. I wish 
too, they could have seen in those villages what 
Khadi cap mean to the hungerirg millions, 


handy—be | 
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On all sides people are busy. From the little houses 
comes the sound of the loo:as at work. Outside their 
doors the womef are sitting spinning, and old men 
and young children are preparing bobbins for the 
weavers, while on the roadsides the men and boys are 
laying and sizing the warps. And at this time of the 
side by side with these activities, is going on 
the harvesting of the rice. It is a busy scene indeed, 
and such a vivid contrast to those dead alive villages 
where no Khadi work is known. 

Here are a few figures: 

Kokti spinners earn from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per month. 

White cotton spinners earn from Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per 
month. 


A weaver of Kokti (single: thread) obtains from 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 28 per piece. 

A weaver of Kokti (double thread ) obtains from 
Rs. 22 to Rs. 32 per piece. 

The piece is 15 yards long and 36 inches broad. 
It takes him about 6 days to , weave and he supplies 
the thread. 

A weaver of white cotton earns from Rs. 2-8-0 to 
Rs. 3-10-0 per week. He is paid by the yard, not by 
the piece, and the thread is supplied to him by the 
depot. 

Cloth is received at the Madhubani Depot at the 
rate of 
~ Kokti cloth worth Rs. 100 per day; 

White cloth worth Rs. 825 pay day. 

Twice a week receiving of cloth is closed down at 
the 2 depot, and the time is given to packing up and 
o Muzaffarpur. Some 45 
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ad a present final volume of 
The gon of My Experiments with Truth, pp. 608, 
bound in Khadi, with Index and 
frontispiece Photograph of Gandhiji. Price Rs. 5-8-0 
plus Rs. 0-12-0 for packing and postage. For foreign 
countries 10 s. or $ 3, post free. Vol. I is now no 
longer available; 


Copies can also be had in Bombay ‘from our 
Branch Office at Princess Street. 
For trade terms etc. apply to: 
Manager, Young India 
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